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By the PRESIDENT, PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., delivered at the General Meeting, 
7 November 1921 


Kalendar and history will tell you, the first 

President of the Institute, He was a states- 
man who in his time played many parts and a man 
who was so willing to give toour Body the prestige of 
his name and the help of his personality that he held 
the presidential office to our great benefit and to his 
own honour for noless than a quarter of a century. 

"That is one reason why, gentlemen, though the 
Institute is 87 years of age, [have only had 27 pre~ 
decessors in office. ‘The other reason is that though 
two or sometimes three years haye been the normal 
spell of service, Sir William Tite alone of all the line 
‘Was persuaded to come back to the chairfor a second 

riod of captivity after four years of freedom. But 
in those days ‘Tite was no longer an architect—he 
had retired’; he retired at about 55 years of age ; 
and his energies outside the Institute were devoted 
as a Bank Director to Banking, and as a member of 
Parliament to thwarting the Gothic tendencies of Sir 
Gilbert Scott. 

T do not propose to give here a history of my 2 
forerunners, Out of the whole number I have per- 
sonally known 17, and there is no reason in the na- 
ture of chronology why I should not have known by 
sight several more. In fact, there are architects in 
our midst, men of still active energy, who were born 
hefore the first of our Presidents died. Itis perhaps 
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Te great and good Earl de Grey was, as the 




















a curious fact that while my name is the 28th on the 
list my father's is the 14th. 

Teiba hoppy and pleasant thought that out of my 
27 predecessors no fewer than 8 are still very muc 
alive, and among them I venture to reckon—if they 
will allow metosay so—some of myverybest friends. 
Our past Presidents form, though we may not al- 
‘ways recognise the fact, a kind of House of Lords in 
their relationship to the Council. No one but aPre~ 
sident, or one who has been closely associated with 
the duties of this chair, ean know what the tempor- 
ary chief of our brotherhood here owes to the fact 
that he can lean at times of difficulty on the strong. 
support of those good men and true who have been 
through the career before him. T give here no hint 
of dependence. A President must fight his own bat- 
tles or, if happily there are no battles, must at least 
steet his own course; but the post is one of a certain 
isolation andthe sense that there is at hand among a 
body of tried friends sympathy, counsel and advice, 
isa boon which no sound President can wisely dis- 
regard, 

Our procedure affords, to my mind too Bite op- 
portunity for the free acknowledgement of certain 
past services. I want, with your leave, to make such 
an opportunity for myself by saying a word about 
‘oneor two friends of mine andof yours whose mod- 
sty will resent every word I say. 
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No one will ever adequately say or perhaps know 
‘how much modern architecture as a profession owes. 
to Sir Aston Webb. His singularly happy persomal- 
ity, welcomein all kinds of society, crowned as it has 
been by his appointment to the courtly post of Pre- 
sident at the Academy, has won forall his colleagues 
‘an honour for which we may bealways grateful. Sir 
Ernest Gearge has emphasised as few others before 
or since the gentleness—I can think of no better or 
nobler word—of a truc artist's life. ‘Thos. Colcutt is 
a name that has meant to me virility of execution, 
strength, courage, and, not least, great friendliness. 
Of Stokes in his day we knew the foree and fire. If 
fire and force have in later years been dimmed by 
untimely ill-health we must never forget that it was 
his Atlas back that bore the weight of the new birth 
of the Architectural Association. I think with pride 
fof the fact that I sat at his (literally) round table i 
‘Storey's Gate in the days when he chose to attri- 
bute to the collaboration of others the great educa 
tional movement of which he himself was perhaps 
the real mainspring. 

Thave mixed these metaphors, but they are better 
for the mixing. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, an old personal friend, 
has shown, as few modern architects have shown, 
how the literary and historical career can be success- 
fully linked with the practical uncl creative. We owe 
him much for this, for in the first place he has given 
the lie to the theory that such a combination is im- 
possible ; and secondly, he has done honour to our 
Institute by the respect in which his written words 
are xo widely held. 

Lastly, among living men Tome to Ernest New- 
ton and John William Simpson. 

We tried at the end of the war to tell Newton ona 
little seript of parchment what we thoughtof hiswork 
as President during the terrible subversion of our 
Civilisation that our world went through. Ihopeit 
will always be remembered of Newton that a man 
whose happiness consists, I believe, in the creation 
of some of the tenderest and most tranquil of domes- 
tic architecture said to himself, "Here is an excep- 
tional and perhaps uncongenial job ready for me to 
do, Itigacall. Lwillanswerit.” 

‘Some of us know with what tact and grace, but at 
the same time with what infinite labour, and I sup- 
pose, fatigue, he laid hold of and carried through 
that heavy undertaking. 

John William Simpson has made my own task an 
extremely difficult one. 1 was going to say that he 












‘was a born chairman, which indeed he is; but as he 
can also be described as a born administrator and a 
bom after-dinner speaker as well as a born architect 
and a born writer of humorous letters, Iam in din 
ger of calling up by my language a rather strange 
portrait of the infant Simpson in his cradle, Let it 
suffice to say that his rule of the Institute— don't 
hesitate to use the word rale—was to my mind a 
very masterly exhibition of a range of talents which 
not by any means every good architect possesses. 
His time was a difficult time, and he surmounted 
his difficulties, facing odds of ill-health with re- 
markable pluck, and with a skill which sets his suc~ 
cessor one of those examples which though inspir- 
ing are also terrifying. 

T cannot refrain here from a few personal words. 
Iv is difficult for me to tell you, my friends, with 
what emotion I occupy this chair, 1 can’t pretend 
to be among strangers. [have been an Institute 
man all my professional life, and most of you know 
nein a more of less personal way. Perhaps itis the 
vety fact of my being so entirely at home in this 
room and among these familiar faces that gives me 
the sense of anxious responsibility of which I ven- 
ture to speak. I have felt ever since I came within 
reach of the chair that others would fill the office 
better than myself, and I should never under any 
circumstances have done anything to encourage my 
chances of getting here unlese indeed ordinary 
work for the Institute can be interpreted as eneour- 
aging these chances. But it was the clear wish of 
some of you that 1 should be nominated, and being 
elected { need not disguise from myself or from you 
the act that tobe your President is an honour which 
no architect who believes in the brotherhood of Art 
can despise. live, as it happens, a life of which the 
duties are sometimes complicated and numerous, 
My time-table is at times, like that of all busy and 
happy men, an outrage on the eight-hours day. But 
suchas Lam, Tam here to do as far as in me lies the 
duties you have laid upon me, sure that you will 
pardon the shortcomings which are certain to reveal 
themselves. With us every succeeding epoch is by 
the very march of time more onerous than the past; 
but I have at least courage, and there is no courage 
like that of the man who feels sure that he has 
friends about him. 

Among the happy phrasesof that mosthappy writer 
St. Paul is the expression," We upon whom the ends 
of the world are come.” ‘Those ends of the world 
comeuponevery generation inturnand would be un~ 
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bearable were it not that the very ends are after all 
only beginnings. We picture ourselyes seated on the 
very prow of progress witha long wake behind, But 
the prow ia prow, not astern : we are cleaving the 
flashing waters of time, and so far from being at the 
lust extremity of history we should think of ourselves 
asin mid-voyage,or ina voyage less than half begun, 
Leaid that I beltevedin the brotherhood of architects. 
Ido. Tbelieve not only in the bond that unites all of 
1us.a3 contemporaries, but equally in our joyful bon- 
dage to the men of the past, And having gotso far, 
may Isay that I believe just as much andl justas joy= 
fullyin our union with'the untold ages of architec- 
tural toilers who are to follow, Our duty towaeds 
them is amazing in its force, 

Some of the aspects of modern architecture are 
so remarkable that Iwant, with your leave, todevote 
the remaining minutes at my disposal to-night to 
some consideration of them, 

We architects are set in the midst of erities : the 
whole world of intelligent opinion—to say nothing 
of the world of unintelligent opinion—is perpetu- 
ally on the watch to offer us warning and advice. 
For the most part we pay but little heed to the ad= 
vice or the warning : we go on our way, we take our 
own course; we have our own courage, and if 
attacked we sometimes—but rarely—attempt a re- 
ply. What are the lines of our defence and what is 
‘our bulwark of justification ? ‘This is a serious ques 
tion. It deserves aserious answer. Can we giveit ? 

Let me say at once that the answer is a difficult 
one toTrame. Our confidence is no vain confidence, 
bbut on what is it founded ? 

1 venture to think that the very difficulty of our 
reply is based upon some qualities of architecture 
which are none the less important because they are 
obscure. The obscurity is an obscurity inherent in 
the nature of our art itself. And if it remains an 
obscurity even to ourselves thatis no proof of ignor- 
ance, still less of inefficiency, on our part, It isa 
proof rather of the great depth and height of a mys- 
ety: which of itself ennobles architecture. 

Look at the matter historically and some facts 
will emerge, 

Some of usare old enough to have been fanned in 
our youth by the later breaths of the Gothic revival, 
Itis easy to say that it broke like dawn with a gleam 
ofsincerity upon a world whose darkness was getting 
tired of sham and pretence in architecture. Easy to 
say, but quite untrue. When shall we say that the 
Gothicrevivalbegan? Likemostdecent architectural 











movements (and it was a decent one) its beginnings 
were graduated, but I suppose it would be safe to 
say, without worrying about sporadic surprises of 
carly days, that it opened in 1825. 

‘The great Gothic manifestation of the moment 
was St. Luke's, Chelsea. I do not abuse St. Luke's. 
T admire it (in one of the senses of the word " ad- 
mire "), but as far as truth and sincerity go I would 
just as soon have its contemporary, the now de- 
Stroyed Hanover Chapel by our first Architect 
President Cockerill. 

OF course, my comparison is rather unfair. Tt 
would be more just to the Gothic workers if I were 
to take a later and riper product of their movement, 
I might come on to the Houses of Parliament, 
the foundation stone of which was laid in 1830, and 
set againat it Barry’s classic work. Enormously as I 
reverence the Palace of Westminster, a giant's effort 
which instead of being a giant's failure is a giant's 
triumph, T cannot feel sure that as architecture it 
has a truer claim than the works of the same de- 
signer in his Roman and Italian moods. 

‘The fact is that the sincerity plea will not on its 
own carry the Gothic revival into heaven, and if by 
sincerity’ we mean common sense it is certain that 
sincerity is no real criterion of art, 

Itis truc that quite early in the Gothie days peo- 
ple began saying that the Gothic movement was the 
pathway of truth and that its mission was the extit~ 
pation of pretence. 'The penumbra of Ruskin was 
hetalding Ruskin’s approach, but for us to say in 
these latter days that the battle was won—as fir as 
it was won—because one atyle was righteousness 
and the other deceitful sin is to misunderstand not 
only the nature of Art but in particular the nature 
of architecture, 

‘The true strength of the Gothic revival lay in the 
fact that as itwenton its wayiteventually madeatchi- 
tecture unconscious: by which I do not mean ignor= 
ant, RA eel 

Its impetus was that of religion and romance, its 
strength was not that of the rejection of a supposed 
false archaeology in favour of a reputed vernacular 
style, The archaeology of it was its nourishment in 
two senses, the first being that without search into 
the facts of the past no modern architect can achieve 
taste, and the second that what we call archacology 
is after all a mere quarrying into the pit whenee 
we were digged, 

And this is one of the points I want leave to make 
to-night, We talk of archaeological study on the 
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part of an architect as if it were a fumbling among 
Gry bones. It is nothing of the kind, unless indeed 
it ‘take the form of a plunge into the archives of 
some alien civilisation with which out race has no 
blood affinity. 

But western Europe is a small place and its his- 
tory during the Christian era is but a tiny span, 

Do we realise any of us that if we were to invite 
our direct ancestors as far back as the reign of 
‘Augustus to an evening party we could get them all 
into less than a quarter of this room? If each of us 
weretofollow thedirectmaleline,inviting his father’s 
father, his father,and so on, the whole company from 
the year nought to the year now would only be about 
sixty persons. 

‘The Renaissance is looked upon as a great revul~ 
sion, but the men of the Quattrocento were only 
forty-two generations off the golden age of Rome, 
and we of to-day have only a score of ancestors be~ 
tween ourselves and that glorious century that saw 
the building of Salisbury Cathedral, 

"To-day history or archaeology, or for that matter 
the simple study of still standing stones, takes the 
place of the traditions of the mediaeval or preme- 
diaeval workshop, and if we are accused of anti- 
quarianism in our study, or of archaism in our 
practice, let us answer boldly that the trust of a 
patriot in the past of his race is no freak of archae~ 
ology but simply common piety in the Roman sense 
of the word. It is, in fact, respect for the traditions 
of our race, ‘ 

I should like to point here to x product of the 
Gothic revival—a by-product, it is. true—which 
made not for good but for evil, Up to thefirst quar 
ter of last century every architect studied the classic 
rules, With the dawn of the Gothic fervour there 
‘came a sense that the old foundations were being 
loosened, and before men came to realise that the 
new mediaevalism carried with it as great an obliga- 
tion to type as the older classicism there broke out 
a sense—a perfectly reasonable sense—that 80 long 
ject exercised his taste he couldn't be 
acting amiss, With that sense came licence, and 
with licence a display of work, specially in our LLon- 
don streets between, let us say, 1850 and 1875, 
Which whileit remains unbroken or unburnt will be 
a reproach upon our country. I said it was reason- 
able to let taste be the criterion. It was. But there 
is no taste without knowledge, and I question if 
reason is in architecture a qualified judge. Tam wil- 
ling to be misunderstood if T say that there are 
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realms where reason is not supreme, What is rea- 
son? T suppose it is civilisation's substitute for 
instinct ; and without instinct there is no Art. 

But time advances. I have entered too big a sub- 
ject, Rather than leave it with a ragged edge I will 
‘ask you to let me express the rest of the train of 
thought in separate sentences, begging you not to 
think from their form that I regard them as epi~ 
grams or aphorism: 

‘Archaeology in architecture is not the refuge of 
exhausted imagination : rather is it the resource of 
4 spirit of art which, secking rest and finding none, 
returns home. 

‘The past is the mother’s milk of our growth. 

‘The roots of architecture are as important as its 
branches and are the conditioning causes of its true 
fruit and flowers. 

‘While good manners are civilisation’s device for 
the smoothing of intercourse between contempora~ 
ries, tradition is civilisation’s device for the still more 
important intercourse between the men of old and 
‘ourselves, between ourselves and the men to come. 
Let us never be guilty of a breach in our link be- 
tween future and past. 

If evil communication corrupt good manners, 

vil manners make corrupt communications. 

ly, a last thought, It seems a far-fetched 
‘one, but if you will consider it, it goes to the very 
heart of the matter. 

‘The most wonderful fact in modern architectural 
history is not the capture by Americaof classic archi- 
tecture but the capture by classic architecture of 
America, 


VOTE OF ‘THANKS ‘TO 'THE PRESIDENT 

LORD SUMNER OF IBSTONE, in proposing 
vote of thanks to the President for his address, s 

‘My lord, ladies and gentlemen,—With your permis- 
sion and by the dircetion of superior authority, Thavethe 
pleasure and the honour of proposing a vote of thanks to 
the President—without his permission—for the address 
which he has favoured us with. I believe that IT owe this 
Pe ileye to the fact that T have known him for over 
forty years. ‘There may be in this room, though 1 hardly 
think it possible, those who have known him as long, 
But at any rate, after knowing him all that time, and 
knowing many who have known him, Tam. yared to 
say T have never known anybody who did not like him. 
{Appinuse). And, though T have never beard him ad: 
dress a public audience before, I am further prepared to 
say I had no idea that he could at the same time charm 
and instruct a learned and popular audience. ‘There 
is a further point, interesting to me, and not, pro~ 
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bably, to anyone else; we were both born in the 
same city, we are citizens of no mean city, the City 
of Manchester, adorned by two which will, 
for many ages, celebrate the name of Waterhouse. I 
did propose to have alluded further to the early years of 
the President, but two circumstances are against it. 
One is, that the arrangement of your room suggests to 
me the more familiar scene of a coroner's inquest ; 
and the other is that the anecdote which I had—a vera- 
‘ious aneedote—I gave away before dinner to Sir Henry 
Newbolt, and I do not like to take it away from him, 
Tf I were like Sir Anthony Hawkins, who, as we have 
heard to-night, hes charmed thousands of readers for 
dozens of years, I should endeavour to invent an 
anecdote, but I fear that 1 mj areas 
have been supposing that, in addition to re 
of meeting countiess geniuses—De L’Ormes and Inigo 
Joneses of the future—I should learn something of the 
art of architecture. I have attended with the greatest in- 
terest to the President's address, which appeared to me 
0 range over most subjects of literature and many sub- 
jects of art : I heard disrespectful allusions to Sir Gil- 
bert Scott, and a somewhat patronising approval of St. 
Paul, a definition of reason without any reference to 
Relativity, and a reference to the late Mr. Ruskin, that 
gifted amateur, which tempts me to tell you what I also 
think about architecture, But I heard less about archi~ 
tecture than L expected ; it was only towards the end of 
the address that I heard an allusion to the Tonic column, 
and I then hoped I was beginning to get on to serious 
ground, but a series of glittering epigrams concluded 
the address. 

"" Thave so nearly exhausted the time which, I think, 
must have been allowed me, and Lam sure Iam so near~ 
ly on the point of having exhausted your patience, that 

am driven to take refuge in being serious. And 1 
would like to make an appeal to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects during this Golden Period of the 
piealdency of Mr, Waterhouse, todo something foe the 
dueation of people like myself, who would fxn believe 
that under more favourable auspices they might have 
been architects too, but find themselves occupying no 
better position than that of atoms in that large nucleus, 
that large nebula indeed, to which architecture owes a 
‘great deal, and that is the body of clients. Among the 
many milestones of earlier years I remember two books 

Tread omnivorously, and which produced a pro- 
found impression on me—I neither is remem 
bered now. One was called The Fnglisk Gentleman's 
House, by a man whose name was, I think, Kerr, at an 
‘ate it' was a Scotch name. It is a most fascinating 
for a boy, from which I learned much, and which made 
me interested in houses like Blenheim and Mentmore, 
and T perceived that architecture, as depicted by Kerr, 
‘ais a Very great art. ‘The other was Eastlake's History 
of the Gothic Revival. Since then, Lam afraid, T have 














got over the Gothic Revival. I have been to see most of 
the buildings in London that Eastlake in his 
book, and found them not as good as I thought they 
were. But those two books (probably very elementary 
things) I can testify did 2 great deal for me in giving me 
a profound interest io, Ligh almost say 4 profound 
passion, though an isfied passion for, the great 
masters of architecture, Is it not possible for you to do 
something to educate the general public? Here we are, 
walking about the streets of a great city, sometimes one 
city, sometimes another; we go to Paris, we go to 
‘Rome, and we wander about the Italian cities—we have 
‘even been to German cities, but we try to live it down, 
and all the time we are seeing, at every moment of our 
walk, buildings which are worthy of our intelligent and 
critical attention, About nine-tenths of them ought not 
to exist ; but if we can make up our minds why they 
‘ought not to exist, we have learned something. Still, 
there is a large number of all ages and styles which are 
the work of great men, which exhibit great qualities, 
and which, if one will pay attention to them, increase 
one’s knowledge as one. od about. One visits picture- 
galleries now and then, but one is seeing buildings all 
the time. How is it that the great bulk oft ‘English man- 
kind knows and cares nothing whatever about architec 
ture ? And itis of great imy ce, because any one of 
us might be First Commissioner of Public Works. In 
some cases the incumbent of that office is a person of 
whom we are justly proud. I would urge upon any 
First Commissioner, even upon one of whom we are 
most proud, to chasten himself by remembering that 
the office was once held by Me. Ayrton, and architects 
should remember that any one of us may be chairman 
of some association, county council, or board of guardi~ 
ans, who require a suitable building to be erected for a 
particular purpose, and therefore should have some 
archizectural taste. ‘Can nothing be done to educate our 
taste ? Can nothing be done to make the ordinary man, 
whose eye only requires educating, appreciate that, 
oe ‘altogether from the moral side of architecture, 
that apart from archaeology and styles, there is the 
‘greatest possible satisfaction to those who have to live 
among buildings in great cities if only their eyes can be 
‘educated to appreciate the value and importance of 
mass, of proportion, of light and shade, even of colour, 
of an interesting sky-line, the relation of buildings to 
their surroundings, and so forth, to get rid of the idea 
that as soon as you have erected 2 set of fine buildings, 
the nex thing to be done ito planta row of plane trees 
in front of them, so that as little as possible can be seen 
of the buildings ; or, if it is in the country, after your 
building is completed, to plant ivy all about it, to con- 
ceal it from the prying eye ? 

* I do not know how the intelligence of the public is 
going to be reached. You may answer that perhaps itis 
first to be discovered. But we live in a democratic age. 
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No art which is obliged to express itself in great and 
costly buildings can thrive unless it educates ts—1 wall 
not say its masters, but its pay-masters ; and 1 would 
Tike to utilise this peruano alway i seo 
of jities—by making this ay to Mr. Water- 
Diets tis Teaser, todo ene than at present to 
teach the average stupid man, who is not a fool after all, 
how much delight there is in even small and well-pro- 
portioned buildings, and how much advantage in Lon- 
don can be obtained by destroying bad buildings right 
‘and left, so that good ones may be seen, and how much 
richer life would be, if the Presidents of the great Arts— 











of which I think there is none second to Architecture— 


were among our guides and leade 

SIR HENRY NEWBOLT : My lords, ladies and 

ntlemen, it is with the greatest possible pleasure that 
fitake tbe opportunity of seconding any vote of thanks 
‘to my old friend Mr. Waterhouse. At the same time, it 
cannot be denied that my predecessor has made the task 
as difficult as he could, It would he one thing to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to an extraordinarily practised and 
‘well-balanced speaker who manages to combine solid 
substance, pungent wit and delicate urbanity—the three 
great qualitiesof aspeaker like Mr. Waterhouse—because 
‘one could say something about it ; but Lord Sumner, 
first of all by that natural wit of which he is a master, 
and which makes him a difficult man to follow, and, 
secondly, by the tangle of mystifications and inaccura- 
cies with which he has strewn his speech, has made it 
very difficult to pass through the same gap in the hedge 
after him. 1 will touch upon one or two of these. 

T heard, to my astonishment, the remark that there 
‘were probably no persons present in this room who had 
known Mr. Waterhouse as long as Lord Sumner had, 
Yet in the next breath he was mentioning Sir Anthony 
‘Hawkins, Dr. Mackail and myself. We all three of us 
were at Oxford at the sume Gime as Lord Sumner and 
‘Mr, Waterhouse ; and if 1 may press the matter still 
further I would remark that the first occasion on which 
saw Lord Sumner was when he was walking, one after- 
noon, on the towing-path, and someone remarked to 
‘That is the next President of the Union,” and im- 
mediately afterwards I saw the Balliol Eight go by with 
Mr. Wateshouge as coxswain coaching itt I passby the 
remainder of the inaccuracies. But there was one wire 
entanglement thrown in my way, which I must get rid 
of. The anecdote presented to me by Lord Sumner was 
‘one for which he had no further use himself, I think, 20 
he passed it on to me, and left me to do what I liked 
with it. But he is really dying to tell it to anybody who 
would like to hear it, and I can only say, on his behalf, 
that if there is anybody in this room who wishes to hear 
the true story of the Balliol barge, he has only to send 
postcard to Lord Sumner to-morrow and he will receive 
a Typeiten copy of the story from beginning to end. 
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‘will forgive Lord Sumner for his wit, his inaccura- 


cies and his obstacles, because I want to speak more 
seriously of Mr. Waterhouse. 1 have followed with 
great attention the extremely condensed and difficult 
discourse which he deli to-night. It was difficult 
not only because it was condensed, but also because it 
‘wasinterspersed'with amusing anecdotes, which diverted 
‘one from the thread of the argument, and so the thread 
‘was not very easy to follow. But it left upon me the im= 
pression that he had two great points to make, and that 
he made them both. ‘The first was the point about the 
brotherhood of the arts, the second was the point about 
time and style. Those are two matters which interest 
me very much indeed. [need not be ashamed, as he has 
already let you into the secret, to speak of myself to- 
night as being here in the capacity ofa poet, Itis nota 
word I should naturally have applied to myself{—who 
would ? Butas the secret has been told you, I will con- 
fess to it. Asa poet, I have a special interest in architee- 
ture, and in the two points Mr.Waterhouse made. There 
is no mere slight or superficial resemblance between 
poetry and architecture. They both ful the same 
function in human life ; they both ean take material 
from the common earth, material which is concerned 
with the uses of everyday life, and both can, by crea- 
tion, transform it into something new, something of an 
entirely different kind. They have this in common, 
that they keep very closely indeed both to the material 
and the nature of human life, Lord Sumner has already 
alluded to one of the ways in which this i true of archi- 
tecture, It has been said—or at any rate it will very 
have been said—that the whole career of the 
‘ic successful Englishman may be expressed in ar- 
chitectural terms. During the first part of his life he is 
the architect of his own fortune” ; during the second. 
part of his life, if he has bad luck, he isthe fortune of his 
‘own architect. That, apparently, has happened to Lord. 
Sumner. It is only One among many examples I could 
give you of the close resemblance there is between 
poetry and architecture. But there is this great differ~ 
ence: that the reward of the two is very different. If 
you want to have your common daily life transmuted for 
‘you by a poet, you can lone, and at an exceed 
ingly cheap rate. The King himself—who, I believe, 
has it done as weil as it can be done—pays no nuore than 
£150 a year for it, something like £3 a week. I do not 
believe there is in this room, or even among the te= 
quaintance of anyone in this room, a single architect of 
reputation who will work exclusively forany man for £3 
a week. It will cost you more than that if you want 
ordinary bricks transformed into a house such as you 
would care to live in. But if you were to give up archi- 
tecture from that point of view, it would be a great mis 
take to give it up from another. When I was young, i¢ 
was considered to be, I will not say a part of every one’s 
education, but it was a taste which was common to 
almost all persons of education, to understand, to care 
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about, to differentiate and to find out about the arc 
tecture which has at different times obtained in these 
islands. I do not notice that tendency among the young 
of the present day. If I offer them, when they come to 
stay with me, the run of my books, I notice that the shelf 
‘on which my quite respectable collection of architec- 
tural works stands i totally neglected, If Ttakethem out 
to see the sights of the neighbourhood, which consist, as 
in any other part of England, of castles and a cathedral 
and old manor houses, they look at them with a rather 
knowing air, and pitch upon their inconveniences, and 
their general out-of-dateness.. They do not admire the 
style, they do not know where it comes from, they do 
‘not even know the name forit. That is, I think,ascrious 
Joss. Ithappened to me, not long ago--it has happened 
to me continuously during the last two and a halt ‘years 
=to be considering the education of this country 30 far 
aa it is concerned with teaching English, and a witness 
who wanted to embarrass measked me, in atone of sup- 
pressed indignation, what I thought of a Tripos paper 
in the English school at Cambridge, which leeret bo 
expect a knowledge of architecture and other social can- 
ditions in England during a century when poetry was 
being produced ; and he was astonished, when I en- 
tirely approved of such a paper and such questions, 1 
need not be afraid of confessing, before this audience, 
that it ‘ppear tome that a knowledge of architecture i 
or should be, part of the equipment of every educated 
person in this country. 

And that brings me to the point concerning the 
brotherhood of art. I'am prepared not only to endorse 
everything your President said about that, but to go two 
steps further. 1 think nothing binds men more than a 
community of that pleasure which they draw from the 
arts. I befieve that it is more possible for a poet or a 
painter or a musician to sympathise with architecture 
than it is for him to sympathise with the butcher, the 
baker or the candlestick maker. And T think ic will al~ 
ways be 0, And it follows logically that if we wish, a8 
we do wish, to be one homogeneous nation, the best 
thing wwe ean do is to spread a knowledge of, a belief in, 
and a taste for the arts. And there is no art with whi 
‘we could make a better beginning than the art of arch 
tecture, for it is one which appeals on many sides sirmul- 
taneously. It is almost impossible to imagine even a 
Briton being ao dense, xo taken up with trivial affairs, 
that he does not know one building from another 

‘The second step I would take is this : We are trying 
to reconstruct a broken world, We have hitherto held it 
together by a balance of forces, forces united in one 
direction against those forces brought to bear upon us 
from another. ‘The system is believed to have proved 
itself to be a rotten one ; we are looking about fora fresh. 
kind of cement. We cannot find that, surely, either in 
militarism or in commerce, which is itself a kind of 
or in teligion, which, again, divides men into two and 















































seventy warring sects, ‘There is no known common 
factor between men, T think, of a binding nature, 
except a love of the aris. It is possible that amongst 
those, architecture may be proved to be one of the 
greatest for this purpose. Itis possible for every nation 
to have its own architecture and yet to admire that of 
‘every other nation, and to share with them all the enthu- 
ssiusmy for the most primeval of all arts. During the late 
war there was no episode which so united the whole of 
Christendom in indignation as the outraged feeling, 
caused by the destruction of the Cathedral of Rheims. 
q onceivable, of course, that an honest hard-headed 
soldier may have felt honestly convinced that the des~ 
truction of that cathedral was necessary for military pus 
poses. Ido not believe it, of course, but for the sake 
charity, I will take it so, ‘But what Was far more signi- 
ficant was that a Prussian of a very well known, a noble, 
family who had himself attained to the rank of General 
in the Army, defended, in aw article pplauded all over 
Germany, the destruction of that Cathedral, because 
any act Which tended to discourage or discomfort the 
‘enemies of his country was a right act, a moni act, 
brave act. " And,” he concluded, “ when the French: 
have submitted to us, we will build them a far better 
cathedral in the modern German style.” 1 
do not think—and I say it with all sobriety—I do not 
ik that even the savage feelings that decided on the 
sinking of the Lusitania really touched a moral depth so 
profound as that last remark jit touches the very bot- 
tom of bad art, and it is, in a sense, as bad as anything in 
human nature. 
“The second of Mr. Waterhouse's points was con- 
cerned with time and style; and here even the very 
humblest of poets cannot but be grateful to him. I 
have spent ten or fifteen years past in speculations on 
the nature of time, and also the nature of style ; and Mr. 
iterhouse’s remarks are so singularly like some of the 
conclusions to which I came, that I find myself wonder- 
ing, in the terms of the old problem as to which came 
first, the hen or the egg, whether I was really the hen, 
and ‘whether one or two of Mr. Waterhouse's remarks 
‘were not eggs which he, 30 (0 spedk, stole from mys 
ting, oF whether he was the hen and { had been borrow- 
ing eggs from underneath him, It does not very much 
matter; the eggs are there, and Tamm suce they are very 
prolific ones. I we try, a { have often tried, to rid our 
selves of ideas of space and time, we shal, I think, come 
{o certain conclusions which beat very closely.on mat~ 
ters of art, We shall think, as my late friend Andrew 
Lang was fond of saving, we shall think of ourselves in a 
future state when we are delivered from this necessityor 
placing ourselves somewhere in the time series or of de- 
fining ourselves by some kind of spatial framework, as 
looking upon the whole Universe, of all ages, as a kind 
Of picture book of the Universe. "Tu that picture hook 
we shall see that, as Mr, Waterhouse said, there is no. 
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such thing asa difference between generations ; we shall 
‘see as our contemporaries not only all the architects and 
poets in the past, but those of the future to the end of 
time, and’ see everything that was beautiful in. its 
universal and not in its particular form. And this is 
‘ery important, because when you have to judge of your 
‘own work, or other people’s, when you have to consider 
whether it is really a blow for freedom which you are 
striking, or whether itis only an insane desire for eccen- 
tricity which you are gratifying, you have this to go by. 
Picture to yourself the process of architecture in the 
Agee, and oe that i al proceed rom one st of general 
‘eat, general principles to which every great builing 
which has ever been bult, fundamentally and in its 
proper Order, belongs. In'the same way, every great 
lutterance of poets, in whatever language, bas always 
belonged to the same realm of art. Now look at the 
modern building, or the modern poem which professes 
to have escaped, or to have delivered itself from all re- 
strictions of style, all tradition, Is it really a descendant 
‘of that which has gone before, however different ? Or 
is it, however taking for the moment, however satis~ 
fying to its creator, something which is totally, wilfully, 
unrelated 2? If it is wilfully unrelated, it is impossible 
that it should have any real existence in the picture 
book, which contains nothing but universal, ‘he re- 
sult Will be that the eccentric will necessurily be wiped 
‘out ; there will be nothing left of him, he will be found 
to have been merely occupying the time of his contem- 
poraries with what is purely irrelevant. ‘This may, or 
may not, be, to you a pressing question, I gather from 
the President's remarks that, in some ways, it is. It 
certainly is in the matter of poetry. I have, for twenty 
years, Been preaching that every poet should be 
jowed to express himself in the manner natural to hi 
because only in that way can he achieve the sincerity 
of style which alone can produce great work. But 
certain number of people scem bent upon creating 
something which is not the expression of anything but 
fs desire for sensation ; it has neither reason nor in- 
atinet. I am as certain that it will cease to exist as 1 
fam certain that buildings put up in the City between 
1850 and 1875, which Mr. Waterhouse mentioned 
to-night, will eventually be blown down or burned, 
cither by someone here or by those Wwe shall inspire to do. 
what we do not like to do ourselves. ‘They will go. Tam 
extremely grateful to Mr. Waterhouse for having said 
‘one more word which will help them to go. T believe, 
with him, that there is a simultancity, a timelessness, in 
all art, and that only that which has timelessness can 
endure, 

offer my congratulations to you and your President, 
und ask you to thank him for his address. 
The ote was put by Mr. Keen, and carried by ac- 
clamation, 

‘THE PRESIDENT 
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y lords and gentlemen, 1 





thank you very heartily for the kind way in which you 
have received my address. I cannotihonestlysay I ae 
having given it, because it led to the two, excellent dis- 
courses which followed it, by my two friends Lord 
Sumner and Sir Henry Newbolt. 


Civic Survey Diagrams 

It may interest members of the Institute to know that 
during the last three months the Civic Survey Dis 
which were prepared during the war have found their 
final destination. It will be remembered that the 
sche were organised in three areas, distributed ax 
follows :—Greater London, South-East Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire, The London County Council were 
offered, and have accepted, the Diagrams of Greater 
London, but the Council were not able to consent to 
the suggestion of the Civic Survey Joint Committee 
that the information which the diagrams convey should 
be kept up to date, stating that " the Council does not 
see its way, in present conditions, to give any under- 
taking to complete or continue the work.” ‘The Council 
agree to the condition that the diagrams “ shall be 
available for inspection by the officials of any Govern 
ment Department or Local Authority to whom they be 
of interest,” and “ that facilities for consulting the dia- 
grams shall be afforded to any member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects.” A complete catalogued 
‘schedule of the diagrams has also been sent to the Coun 
‘The diagrams of the South Yorkshire area are now 
in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and 
the South cashire diagrams deposited with the 
Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Ad 
Committee, who passed the following resolution ;— 
“That the very best thanks of this Committee be given 
to the various associations responsible for the prepara 
‘of the Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire for 
ir very valuable gift to this Committee of the plans, 
diagrams and reports of auch survey.” 












































‘THE PRINCE of WALES AND THE INSTITUTE, 

‘The diploma of Honorary Fellowship has just 
been presented to His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales at St, James's Palace. ‘The document is beau- 
tifully engrossed on parchment by Mr. Graily 
Hewitt, and the seal of the Royal Institute is 
attached to the document, 

SESSIONAL PAPERS. 

At the next Sessional Meeting of the Institute, on 
the arst November, Mr. G. H, Widdows will read a 
paper on * School Design.”” 

fembers ure requested to note that Mr. ‘T, B, 
Colleutt (Past President) will read a paper at the 
Meeting on the roth December on * Modern Methods 
of Architectural Education.” 








Byzantine Architecture and the Work of the 
Byzantine Research and Publication Fund 


Wir Speciat RuerreNce ro THe CHunce or Our Lavy of tHe Huxnxep Gares iN Panos 


Work of the Byzantine Research and 
Publication Fund deserves to be widely 
known, Its Committee has produced mate- 

1 which in selection and manner of presentation 

is wholly admirable, Beginning in 1910 with the 

Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, by Messrs, 

Harvey, Lethaby, Dalton, Cruso, and Dr. Head~ 

lam,* the Fund produced in 1912 the Church of 

Santa Eirene at Constantinople, by Mr. W. S. 

George, Dr, Van Millingen, and Mr. A. M. Wood- 

ward. Its latest publication is the Church of Oug 

Lady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, by Messrs. 

H. H. Jewell and F. W. Hasluck.t The two great 

churches first published are type structures of 

world interest. ‘The church at Bethlehem is 
perhaps the central basilican building of the whole 

Byzantine achievement: Santa Eirene is a two- 

domed basilica, which had a far-reaching influence 

fon later architecture in the West, echoed in St, 

Anthony at Padua and in our own Westminster 

rathedral. 

‘The church at Paros has,been marked down by 

English scholars and architects for many years, 

More than one Director of the British School at 

Athens has had his eye on it since 1900, but the 

honour of its publication has now fallen to the By- 

vantine Fund, Mr. R. W.S. Weir, the authors, and 
the Fund generally deserve sincere congratulations 
on the fact, 

‘The church has exceptional interest for an island 
one, both for its considerable size and for its sixth 
century date. ‘The great output of Byzantine 
churches in Greek lands came in the eleventh 
century, and there are very few that can claim 
the privilege of belonging to the great Justini- 
anine period. At Paros,§as at St. Titus at Gor- 
tyna in Crete, we find simplicity and largeness of 
planning, if at the sacrifice of the security of hand~ 
Jing and greater complication in arrangement of the 
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‘The Fund is ulao responsible for papers on the churches of 
Western Mani (Ramsay Traquaic, Annual B.S.A, 1998-9), and 
‘on Italian Armour from Chaleis (C. Ffoulkes and R. ‘Traguait, 
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later churches outside of Constantinople. ‘There are 
certain conditions that are common to the two early 
island churches. Both are markedly cruciform but 
only approximate to the true Greck cross form ; 
both are probably sixth century *; both are pro- 
bably unique, and in this respect the Cretan church, 
though unfortunately only a ruin, may be the more 
remarkable of the two. ‘The lateral hemicycles in its 
sanctuary and the stone technique of its structure 
are unusual in Byzantine work, 

“The general impression of the Paros plan is strik- 
ing. Itixa fine example of a cruciform arrangement, 
but closer examination shows some curiously loose 
elements, resulting from the fact that the enclosing 
walls haye no real connection with the structural 
lines of the church proper, an unusual arrange- 
ment in a church of this importance. Itis true that 
the general proportions recall St, Mark's, Venice, as 
Mr. Jewell mentions in his very interesting s 
ment on the dating of the church ; but St. \ 
isa much more organically constructed plan than 
Paros: picr reads to wall throughout, and there ia no 
looseness in its compactly built framework : almost 
invariably, Byzantine churches of any type show a 
similar compactness. 

Speaking without personal knowledge of the 
actual evidence of the structure, and with all defer 
ence to Mr, Jewell, it does not appear to the writer 
that there is the germ of a preconceived basilican 
plan in the Paros church. The whole arrangement 
seems to show a deliberate intention to built the 
church as a cross, using the south and west sides of 
the old church as a starting point. ‘This intention is 
fully recognised by Mr. Jewell, in dealing with the 
facts of the structure. ‘The greater parts of both the 
narthex and the south wall of the Old Church are in~ 
corporated in the Great Church. By thus getting « 
starting point for the Bema (sanctuary) of the latter, 
the position of the north-eastern pier of its crussing 
inevitably followed. ‘The desirability of full eom- 
munication between the two churches explains the 
north transept of the great church and sets the cruci- 
form type of plan completely. ‘The general loose- 
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ness of structurein the planning might be accounted 
for by inexperience, and the superficial acquaint- 
ance of the island builders with the great type plans, 
which led, nevertheless, to some very interesting 
minor developments. 

‘The Diaconicon is on generally typical early By- 
zantine lines, and the southern piers of the south 
transept more or less follow through from it. 

‘The ambulatory round these piers (to conform 
with a similar arrangement in the north transept 
conditioned by the position of the Old Church) is. 
itself a marked departure from the basilican ar- 
rangement, and this departure is still further em~ 
phasised in the aisles of the nave. ‘The external walls 
Of these aisles are quite unrelated to the structural 
Tines of the transepts and eastern portion. ‘The nar- 
thex—a remarkably fine feature at Paros—follows 
the nave. 

‘Thesystems of columns carryingarcades and gal- 
leries, in their relation to the greater elements of the 
structure, assist very largely the final impression of 
consistency and orderliness, while stamping the 
plan as sixth-century work. ‘The vistas in the nave 
aisles, looking east, are very cleverly worked out. 

There has been a considerable amount of later 
building. Piers and walls were strengthened and 
new piers added in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. This is not surpr in was origi- 
nally on the slight side ons, though 
interfering with the original intention, may be wel- 
comed as preserving the structure. 

‘The accessories at Paros are precious and rare. 
‘The Iconostasis (chancel screen) has indeed many 
late elements, but the ciborium is, as stated, unique 
in Greece. In the ciborium and the tiers of seats in 
the apse we sce the prototypes of later Italian work 
of the kind. 

‘The system of galleries was very perfect and com- 
plete, On great feast days, such a church as this 
with its galleries crowded with women, must have 
presented a remarkable sight. ‘The incense, the 
elaborate vestments and repetitive intoning of the 
ecclesiastics, would assist in conveying the semi- 
Eastern impression which is the keynote of the 
Orthodox Church and of Byzantine architecture. 
Init we find the real bridge between East and West. 

‘The Old Church at Paros, ascribed to the fifth 
century, has already been mentioned. It fits snugly 
into the north-eastern corner of the Great Church. 
‘The whole central group of buildings consists of 
the two churches and the Baptistery, also of sixth 
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century date, which is built on to the south transept 
‘of the Great Church. Both the Old Church and the 
Baptistery are basilican (the Baptistery being a true 
domed basilica), with apses facing east. A direct 
door from the south transept of the Great Church to 
the Baptistery was cut through in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, doubtless for quick communication between 
the well and the font. 

"The churches were surrounded by an enclosure 
of later date containing a large atrium and sunk gar- 
dens on the west and a burial ground on the north- 
east, Built round the inside of the three western 
walls are two tiers of cells and dwelling rooms, 
which must have accommodated a large and impor- 
tant community, "These rooms are separated from 
the gardens by a cloister with a gallery over. All of ° 
these constructions date from the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 

‘The elevations of the Great Church show consid- 
erable accretions in fifteenth and sixteenth century 
times. All the main thrust abutments, except where 
secured by Baptistery and Old Church, were 
strengthened, ‘These factors, being mostly low 
down, do not detract from the general character of 
the elevations, except at the west end. ‘The east 
and south walls, except the buttresses of the great 
apse, are generally as in the sixth century, but the 
pointed form of the dome is work of alater date. As 
in the majority of Byzantine buildings, there i 
exterior appeal except that of direct structure, agai 
of a semi-Eastern kind ; but it must be borne in 
mind that the ground at the east end is now some 
14 feet above the nave floor, so that the original im- 
pression must have guined greatly by the additional 

ight. Internally, the vistas must have been sur- 
prisingly beautiful before the later piers were built. 
In architectural detail, the arcades of the transepts 
of the Great Church and the font and narthex de- 
til ofthe Baptistery are of most interest, The very 
pronounced Greek detail of the central doot to the 
narthex of the Baptistery is notable. ‘The details 
generally, though not very remarkable, are sugges 
tive and interesting. 

“The presentment of the material is generally sa 
factory and does great credit to the authors. Many 
of Mr. Jewell’s drawings are models of their kind, 
and all the small-scale renderings are sufficiently 
illustrative of the characteristics of the buildings. 
‘The isometric view of the churehes on their origi 
nal state is a particularly valuable drawing. We see, 
of course, in this drawing, and in many others, the 
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PLAN OF THE ‘TWO CHURCHES, 
of the Bye 


Reproduced by permésaio of Ihe Hysantine Reaqurch Fund. 
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influence of the pioneer, the great Schultz and 
Barnsley book on St, Luke at Stiris.* 

"The Committee of the Fund were fortunate in 
securing the incisive scholarship of the late Mr. F. 
W. Hasluck for the preliminary historical account. 
‘This is marked by the wide range of learning and 
real knowledge of the East which makes his loss, ata 
comparatively early age, so great. Mr. Hasluck also 
contributed the account of the inscriptions and 
added several valuable notes in the architectural 
description. Mr. Jewell’s treatment of this is a 
closely reasoned and useful piece of research ;_in- 
deed, the reasoning is 0 close that the illustrs 
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do notin all cases bear out the descriptions. ‘Thus, 
the two sections in Fig. 11 and the mouldings on 
Plate 14 are not fully explanatory, while some of the 
details in Fig. 13 might have been rendered to a 
larger scale, ‘There appears to be no mention in the 
letterpress of the north aisle windows on the ground 
plan of the Small (Old) Church. ‘These, however, 
fre not very serious flaws in whatis undoubtedly, on 
the whole, an exceptionally fine publication of 
piece of architectural research. 

“The Paros church confirms an important aspect 
of structure which lies at the root of all true Byzan- 
tine architecture—the value of the beam. Spatial 
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effects are gained as usual by domical forms, but the 
trabeated character of all accessory work is so 
strongly marked that the total result is a stationary 
quality which is quite different from the ideal that 
lies behind the later mediz-val architecture of the 
West ; as can be seen most clearly at Paros in the 
isometric view of Plate 9. It is perhaps this fusion 
of the Classic Greek spirit with large and simple 
domical forms which gives Byzantine architecture 
its most distinctive characteristic, Thereis so much 
init, afterall, that a Classic Greek would have done, 
that Greeks in fact must have done, and did); but 
the final impression is semi-Eastern nevertheless, 
just as Roman Syria, ina different way, is semi 
Eastern. ‘To the moderns of the west, Byzar 
stands as the great transitional style which is insep~ 
arably associated with the Christianity of the Ortho~ 
dox Church. Tnonowe Fyn, 




















Iron Portland Cement 


“The President having nominated me to represent the 
Inatitute at a Conference which has been recently held 
toconsider whether it is desirable that the British En- 
gineering Standard Associationshould prepare a British 
Standard Specification for "Iron Portland Cement,”"and 
having attended the Conference and, heard various 
op ions from persons who have devoted ‘much valu- 
able time to the consideration of this material, I write 
this note in the hope that it may be of interest to some 
of our members who are users of Portland cement, and. 
who have not bad the particular material under con 
sideration brought before them. 

Not being an ‘expert in Portland cement 
remarks must necessarily be of a general charac 
Tean only deal with the subject from an architect's or 
perhapsshould I say ?—layman's point of view. 

‘We all know that " Portland cement " mixture of 
lime and clay burnt and geound, the mixture varying in 
proportions which depend on the constituents, and then 
Treated in various ways—the result being # material of 
‘grey colour, fine, heavy, and of considerable strength. 

Tt was not, as far as I know, originally made at Port~ 
Iand, so perhaps the name may be a fancy one, but it 
i generally—perhaps all over the world —taken to mean 
‘one of the common materials used in building and en= 
gineering works, and its use has considerably i 
due to the advent of “ reinforced concret 
has also increased, With this I think most people will 
agree, and so we leave our old and trusted frien 

“The tiew material “Iron Portland cement 
imagine, of German origin, and, as far as 1 understand 
it is a true Portland cement with a certain amount of 
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blast furnace slag added—the proportion of the latter 
‘ot exceeding 30 per cent. It is claimed that the resul- 
tant material is quite as good as ‘* Portland ” cement, 
and as blast furnace slag is at present a waste product, 
the so-called iron Portland cement should be cheaper, 
which is very much to be desired in these days when the 
high cost of all building material is against work being 
carried out, 

‘To the chemist, and Portland cement expert, must be 
left the work of protecting the user from an inferior 
and unreliable building material, and to them the way 
and means of how this is to be accomplished may safely 
be left, as between them the manufacture of Portland 
cement has been brought to such periection that little 
more can be desired, 

‘To me the name” Iron Portland cement " is an un- 
fortunate one, and it is to be hoped that the committee 
‘which, it is understood, will ultimately be set up as a 
result of this Conference to deal with the matter will 
find some term more suitable for the new material. 

L use the term "new material " as it is new to me, 
but it has, L understand, been manufactured and used 
in Scotland fer some: years with very saifctory re 
sults. 

‘My main object in writing to the Journat. is to ask 

bers of the R.L.B.A. who have used." Tron Port 
land cement.” to give their experience in the JOURNAL 
for the benefit of those members who are not so well in- 
formed; only in this way can information be distributed. 
for the benefit of all concerned. 

‘The following is 4 definition of Lron Portland cement 
by att expert authority 

"Tron Portland cement *is an intimate mixture of 
finely ground limestone and basic blast furnace slag 
made into Portland cement, and granulated blast fur= 
nace slag, the mixture containing not less thin 7 per 
cont, of the former, and not more than 30 per cent. of 
the latter.” 

In conclusion, Lthink the Editor will weleome con- 
tributions on the aubject, it being af interest on the 
echnical side of building, concerning which we find 50 
little in our JOURNAL. 
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BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

‘The British School at Athens have just published 
the Report of their last session (1920-1921), It is.a 
matter of regeet that in consequence of the serious 
financial position of the school at the opening of the 
session the Committee were compelled to suspend 
the publication of the Annual. The School, however, 
was able to continue excavations at Mycenw and 
Ritsona, and Mr, Casson conducted a trial excavation 
isa in, Macedonia with funds provided by 
the British Association. During the next session it is, 

nue the work at Mycenze, 




















Reviews 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 

‘The 1931 Report of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings appears at an opportune moment and 
a8 an attractive variation upon the ordinary record of 
current architectural events, Indeed the delightful in= 
terest of its contents gives to the reading of the report, 
in these times of depression, the suggestion of 4 tone- 
poem rendered in tasteful orchestration by a band of 
skilled musicians. 

Following the unfailing statement of the Morris argu- 
ment, the listener is led through a thoughtful introduc- 
tion to the general subject matter, But the key is set by 
4 charming speech delivered by Miss Lena Ashwell at 
the Annual Meeting of the Society. The theme de- 
veloped by this accomplished lady serves to remind us 
of the national heritage of our ancient buildings, and of 
the necessity reserve them, 

One listen rapt attention to the melodious reci- 
tal of the past year’s achievements of the Society. ‘This 
comprises « long story of harmonious effort, not limited 
to the upkeep of ecclesiastical structures, but embracing 
houses, market halls, cottages, and the Uke, the effect of 
which is to secure the traditional preservation of works 
representative of all phases of English life. ‘The theme, 
however, is not destined to proceed upon the usual lines: 
identified with the Society's history, tor we are met by « 
sudden experiment in orchestration—the desire to 
assume unfamiliar flexibility in its established princi 
ples. Here, on pages 17, 33 and 34, the report actually 
condones the evils of wholesale repair. While still de~ 
ploring “ restoration,” we are asked to be tolerant in 
regarding the practice of undertaking repairs which are 
ot necesanry atthe moment, but which sy De wntle 
cipated and executed hecause of the existence of expen- 
sive scaffolding, ‘This is dangerous advice and liable to 
Tead to extravagances against Which the Society has 
fought since its inception, 

‘The report then proceeds to the extreme bending 
moment in approving the operations of the Office of 
Works in its reparation of ancient structures, ‘The 
Committee is well aware of the actual details of that 
Department's repairs at Rievaulx Abbey, yet utters no 
‘note of warning on the use of ferro-concrete, Visitors 
to this and to other more famous ruins will be 
familiar with the practice of concealing ferro-concrete 
beams in the thickness of the walls of these lime- 
built ruins, 

Tf there is one detail of which the members of the 
Society have experience itis the behaviour of wrought 
iron in old walls, yet the Committee has not thought it 
expedient to question its use in these official repairs, 
‘The position of heavily reinforced beams at Rievaulx 
is such as to cause serious apprehension not only on 
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account of the risk of disintegrating the old work, but 
‘on account of the fact that when the time comes for re- 
pairing these hidden ferro-concrete members the opera- 
tion will be impossible without great disturbance to the 
original work. 

Tt is more than ever desirable that » documentary 
record of repairs should be kept for all future reference 
in order, for example, that these hidden mysteries may 
be located and that such features, as steel purlins cased 
in oak to imitate solid timber members, may be watched. 

While it is satisfactory therefore to note the change 
in the Society's outlook, it is disquieting to find it sup- 
porting wholesale anticipated repair and the use of un- 
tried and doubtful processes. 

‘No two problems in repair are alike, yet it is a matter 
of regret to observe that the Office of Works should 
persistently apply modern engineering methods and 
‘materials to these ancient lime-built 

Tt has tong been hoped by many 
treatment of old buildings in this country should differ 
from Continental practice; there are signs that the 
reverse may be feared. ‘The concluding movement of 
the Society's annual report proceeds through asplendid 
series of delightful subjects, submitted to the care of 
Mr, Weir and other soloists, to a finale set in a minor 
key deploring the demolition of a Wren brick house at 
‘Wolverhampton, ‘This Important place, one of the few 
remaining old buildings in the town, was removed to 
make way for atechnical school, _Itshould be recorded 
that the Art Committee of the R.LJB.A, made a great 
effort to save the building, 

Plans were prepared at great pains to show that its 
removal was unnecessary, and indeed that it made an 
efficient central feature in the school plan. 

W.A. Forsyru [F'). 


SCHOOL DESIGN IN SWITZERLAND. 
ra in Bd ee et er 
Tivo dels a Se Re, Goer 
‘Those of us who have had the pleasure of readin; 
such works as Les Constructions Scolaires en Swisse and 
Villas et Maisons de Compagne en Suisse will feel 
assured that any work coming from the pen of Mon- 
sieur Henry Baudin is thorough, and as such worthy of 
study, and in holding this assurance we shall not be 
disappointed ; for the work in question is treated from 
‘every standpoint in a masterly manner. It is excellently 
produced, clearly printed, copiously illustrated, and in 
an interesting manner the author deals with the educa- 
tional system of the Republic which has brought about 
the ror fine buildings detailed by Monsicur Baudin in 
his work, 
‘The perusal of this work has once again raised a 
thought which is worthy of repetition, 
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T have had the honour of reviewing many books on 
school planning, and T have often wondered that some 
‘one has not provided a series of notes, dealing with the 
plans and elevations, in which is set out thedifferences 
as existing between English schools and those of the 
various continental powers. ‘True it is that we have the 
very fine work of the Architect to the Hoard of Educa- 
tion and other works which have been published from 
time to time ; but I have no recollection of any book 
which does more than give—may I term it so ?— 
methods of planning, giving by way of example il 
trations of existing buildings without explaining why it 
is that the educational authorities of such lands as the 
one we are dealing with consider it best to treat, say. 
for instance, the gymnasium as we find it treated in 
many schools, and, further, the reason for utilising the 
corridor as for cloaks instead of the separate system as 
with us. 











Space will not permit of my dealing with details in 
any great length or with a subject which is yearly 
becoming of more and more importance. Suffice it to 
say that it is evident from the work before me, and 
the examples illustrated, that the Republic of Switzer- 
land recognise that by providing well planned, well 
lighted, warmed and ventilated buildings, they are 
doing one of the greatest services to the State that is 
possible on the part of any Government, 


One cannot fail to be impressed with the genuine 
endeavour to provide the best possible for the children 
of the land, ‘The style is, of course, to a great extent 
national, with a certain amount of Southern-Germany 
feeling incorporated ; but it is when one comes to the 
minor details—the bath, the corridor, the frieze, the 
fountain, and other things, that one sees how much this 

Jers it necessary to provide for all 
essentials and/or form and colour in a tasteful way. For 
the truth of this statement one has only to examine the 
work under consideration. ‘There is no doubt that the 
school of Switzerland is provided with a wealth of detail 
quite unknown in our buildings, Every schoo!, large 
and small, in town or country, appears to contain some 
feature of interest and artistic merit. ‘The treatment of 
the interiors is almost without exception fraught with 
care and thought, and in many cases must be most de- 
lightful to contemplate, Monsieur Baudin’s. treatise 
‘opens with a chapter,excellently illustrated, dealing with 
the school type, the position of the building on the site, 
and the aspect, following which the author deals with the 
plan and its many essentials, such as corridor and cloak- 
room, offices, bath and fountains, finally dealing with 
accommodation per school and per classroom, giving a 
table well worthy of consideration. Over and abovesuch 
matters the book is copiously illustrated, with examples 
of town schools, country schools, subsidiary buildings 
such as the gymnasium, the laboratory, the covered 
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playground, ete,, together with tor most charming ex- 
amples of the frieze, the fountain and other details. ‘The 
work bas been produced by the Ateliers Atar Geneve, 
which is to be congratulited upon a charming book, 
worthy of the shelves of any library. 

A, Hn Rva ‘Textsox [F.]. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. Part I, 
(and Euition). By M. T. Cantell. London : B. and P.N- Spon, 
Lid. soa. 

‘This volume supplements the more elementary trea~ 
ready published as Part I., and purports to deal 
with “all types of structures for which reinforced con 
crete is at present generally employed.” Some forms 
that are fairly common have, however, been passed over; 
and amongst others it is noticeable that domes have 
escaped attention though a domed building is illus- 
trated under the heading of “ Roofs.” ‘The practice of 

ing many worked-out examples which the author has 
adopted is one that has great advantages in enabling a 
student to grasp the modus operandi to be followed ; but 
the general explanations arein some places alle lack- 
ing in clearness, A fault of not infrequent occurrence 
the stating of m ‘This is serious : 
‘moments are riot measured in pounds. The illustra- 
tions, moreover, are disappointing, especially the half- 
tone blocks. Another regrettable feature is the face that 
the symbols employed do not follow the very rational 
system proposed by the Concrete Institute and do not 
‘appear to bean improvement on it. "The list of symbols, 
moreover, does not include by any means all the 

symbols tied in the body of the book, 
Jou H. Marxnant [4.). 


Correspondence 
“UNIFICATION AND 'THE INSTITUTE, 
























Dean Sin,—In view of all that has taken place T ean- 
not think that Mr. Frederick R. Hiorns’ remarks repre- 
sent the feeling of many of our members in relation to 
this matter. ‘The demand for unity has been general 
and insistent for so long that as far back as July 1914 
the General Body instructed the Council to seek a new 
Charter and to establish a voluntary register. The ex 
periences of the war only made the demand more im- 
peratiye, and the General Body, at its meeting in 
March i920, gave approval to a more extended and 
comprehensive scheme than before, ‘This scheme was 
worked out by a committee representing eve m 
of the profession, and it became evident that the Insti~ 
tute must either take the lead and bring into its mem= 
bership all qualified architects, or must place itself, with 
all the other societies and associations, under a central 
governing body. ‘The former alternative was adopted 


























without hesitation in May last, and the details of the 
‘scheme are now in course of being carried out, 

‘No one suggests that unification will take the place of 
education, but it is clear that the mere fact of the exami- 
nation which will be compulsory in the future will stim- 
ulate education very materially, and for my own part { 
believe that architects now outside any organised body. 
will show in their work the stimulus that will come out 
of the change. ieee 

ir. Hiorns speaks of irregular additions being made 
to membership of the Institue, but it is untar to use 
this word. The whole thing is being done regularly ; 
the resolutions that have been taken have been extra~ 
ordinarily unanimous, and the new Charter that is to be 
obtained will secure the regularity of all new adm 
sions. Tt is not intended to admit men broadcast with: 
‘ut reference to their qualifications : we have for years 
past had separate classes in the Institute to mark the 
necessary distinctions, and this method is surely sufli- 
cient to give all the safeguards that are wanted, 

Mr. Hiorns writes ina moderate and reasonable way, 
and I think he will realise that all the points raised by 
him have been fully considered by those who are deal 
ing with the matter and by those who, from time w 
time, have authorised all that is being done, He knows 
that reforms cannot be made without accepting some 
drawbacks or defects: the main point to be kept in 
mind is that the profession has suffered in the past by 
being divided and weak, and that steps are now being 
taken to weld it into a single force which will be ope- 
rated by an Institute Council representing the whole 
profession. ‘There may, perhaps, be some small sacri- 
fice required, but it cannot be more than a little : the 
possible gain is worth a great deal—Yours very truly, 

Annur Keen [F.}. 


DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE, 


+2 New Square, Lincoln's Ian, WG. 


17 Betober 19a, 
To the Editor, JouRNN. R.ALB.A, 

Sin,—In the Journat for ath September lust Mr. 
G. AT, Middleton asks an interesting question. H 
enquires :"" Why not Dominion Branches of the Tnsti- 
tute?" He shows that, by the Charter of 1887, such an 
Imperial development, architecturally, was provided 
for, but, subject to such definition, regulation, or pre~ 
sctiption as the Bye-lavs might provide, They appear 
to provide none. In fact, they allow for the representa~ 
tion of the Allied Societies " within the United King- 
dom” only. On the Executive of the Central. Body 
those in the Dominions have no such voice in our 
deliberations. "This point was discussed by me, as the 
representative of the Architects and Allied Societies of 
the Australian Commonwealth on the Unification Com- 
mittee, with a representative from that Dominion in 
September last year. He desired me to raise the ques- 
tion, I replied that this had been done by letter to the 
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Secretary in 1919. But at the same time it appeared to 
me that any definite suggestion as to method would 
perhaps come best from overseas. : 

It is interesting to be able to record that when this 
situation was, in effect, challenged by an amendment at 
the Special General Meeting on the Unification and 
Registration proposals, in March, 1920, the representa- 
aves ontber Gira Hody, then present, unanimously 
ipraved the omission of the words “in the United 
‘ngdom " from the resolution under consideration, 
By this act they showed their clear desire that 
the local but, also, the Overseas Allied Soci 
be represented on the Committee dealing with those 
proposals. ‘The first step in an Imperial relationship, on 
4 more definite basis, was then taken by the Institute 
itself, And the Dominions were duly invited by the 
Council to accept representation, ‘This they did, and 
they now may speak here, on questions affecting unity 
and registration, if they wish. 

Tmperial unification, therefore, with a strictly secured 
local autonomy, may become possible subject to the 
approval, in each Dominion, of any scheme that may be 
devised so far as it ean apply to them, 

Registration, however, cannot be a matter of general 
application through the Empire, ‘'hat is a question of 
legislation, And on such a principle each Dominion 
Legislature, and in some cases the State Legislatures, 
must decide by « separate Bill or Bills. ‘The House of 
‘Commons cannot enact easure which shall carry 
authority elsewhere. Although, no doubt, if registra 
tion became a fact here it might be hoped that the Act 
at Home, and the debates on it, at an earlier stage, 
Would prove useful if, and when, any one of the 
Dominions desired to move in a similar dires n. ‘This 
‘cern one reason for supposing that unification may be 
au firat step towards registration, Architects can effect 
unity by theirown action, But for registration we must 
‘wait on the will of others. One thing appears certain, 
and it in that, unless we ean plead the representative 
‘weight of a united profession, having got rid of vec~ 
tional divisions within it, no legislative body will allow 
itself to be bothered by ¢lairns for registration, oF any 
‘cognition in a statutory: sense. 

Opportunity will, no doubt, be given for the expres- 
sion of views in the appropriate quarter on the matter 
of further procedure in the direction of an Tmperially 
united profession. "The question may not be whether 
Dominion Branches should be established, but, whether 
the Dominions will seek to convert existing Societies 
into self-governing Branches, in close affiliation with 
the Royal Institute. We already have Allied Societies 
‘overseas, which, if they wish, may deyelop into such 
Branches. ‘There might be, no doubt, one in each 
Dominion, with its own local, State, Allied Societies. 
‘Such a development seems a’ Dominions’ affair. We, 
perhaps, may rest satisfied if we can establish such 
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relationships with architects and architectural Societies 
in the Dominions, India, and the Colonies, as ma 
from time ta time bezome possible, But, always, wit 

a due regard for those questions affecting National and 
Dominion, or Colonial, status, responsibility, and Jocal 
autonomy. 

For as the Prime Ministers of the Dominions i 
by that act, com= 
mit their respective Governments, so the Presidents of 
the Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, though, in 
their case, members of our Central Executive, do not, 
by thus contributing their aid, in any sense shackle oF 
diminish the local authority of their own Societies. 

Tn fact, professional unity among architects through- 
‘out the Empire, with or without registration, would 
‘only now be possible within the limits imposed by 

slat yy, and along lines 





















y inter-gavernmental 

And We must see, in any attempts that 
are made towards unity, that’ they shall not place 
limitations on architecture as a fine art in so far as 
the future may provide for its encouragement or ex- 
pression by the Empire. For it is well to remember, 
slways, that the Charter gives us authority, as a Body, 
to advance, promote and facilitate the acquisition of 
knowledge ‘connected with architecture, because it is 
"an art esteemed and encouraged in all enlightened 
nations,"" And because it tends * greatly " to promote 
the doniestie convenience of eitizens and the public it~ 
provement and embellishiment of towns and cities. That 

the first object of our corporate existence. We are 
only secondarily concerned with the well-being of archi- 
tects themselves as practitioners, professional men. But 
We must insist, 60 far as we may, on a high standard in 
their qualifications, their education, as architects, in the 
publicinterest. The education of architects,in architec 
ture, isa long and slow process. ‘The education of the 
public in the same is longer, and the education of 
officials longest, But at any rate the Charter gives us an 
ideal. It is neither selfish, sordid, nor exclusive. It has 
a largeness of generosity about it which appeals to the 
decent British instinct through all the Empire, And it 
4s well worth following up-— Yours faithfully, 

Tonwer C, Conturrre [F.]. 





























ARCHITECTS AND HOUSING: HOW ‘TO 

ADD £450,000 A YEAR ‘TO OUR INCOME. 

$0, Norfolk Siuare, Paddington, W 
37 Ottober, 19a 
To the Editor, Jounxat, R.LB.A.— 

Deas Stn, We are passing through « phase of acute 
depression for architects, as for everyone else ; it is 4 
time of change when the new order is in the making. 
sit too much to hope that architects will cease to stand 
by idly (as has been their wont) while the bulk of the 
building of the countey falls ack into the hands of 
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unqualified men? Such a policy of inaction robs archi- 
tects of a vast source of income, and, wt is far more 
reprehensible, inflicts immense damage upon the com- 
‘munity, 

‘The exclusion of qualified architects from a share in 
past housing activity has been to a large extent the fault 
‘of the profession itself, and, while architects continue 
10 insist on full-scale fees, itis obviaus that as soon as 
speculative building is resumed their services vil be 
dispensed with. ‘The scale of fees, as arranged with the 
Ministry of Health in G.H.M. No. 31, would be pro- 
hibitive to a speculative builder, and under it the archi- 
tect is expected to do far more than the builder would 
require or even agree to. 

‘The housing need which will have to be met in some 
‘way or other amounts to 150,000 houses 4 year. If 

tects, were to obtain What one might cal a 
royalty" of only £3 per house, the profession's in 
come would! be inefeased by the’ stupendous sum of 
£450,000 4 year, and the country would gain more than 
‘Could be ussessed in terms of money. £3 per house may 
At first aight appear to be a very syall fee, hut the archi~ 
tect’s work would be correspondingly light. ‘The spe 
Tati bullder or hie nuccessok would not require wpe 
fications, beyond a description of the salient materials, 
he would not expect elaborate drawings. ‘Ihe architect 
alia as an adviser or consultant, would indicate 
the form of lay-out, and plot the position of t 
blocks, which he would ae to foach feale, wad 
could, of course, use as often as he pleased, He would 
have no responsibility beyond advising on these mat- 
ters, neither would he be called upon for any super~ 
vision, 
the alternative to some such arrangement is that 
housing will slide hack to the old intolerable position, 
when one * blue-print”” house (not even designed bya 
‘qualified architect) will he repeated in terraces over 
acres of country. ‘To my personal knowledge this is 
beginning again, and if anything is to be done, it must 
be undertaken quickly and vigorously, 

‘The builder should be only too glad to join forces 
‘with the architect, because the house of the future will 
hhive to bear comparison with the Government houses, 
and it would be sound business to spend a little more 
improved amenity att the outset ; but he neither can 
nor will have dealings with us unless we are prepared 
to recognise that the position of housing is unique, that 
it cannot be treated on the sume lines as. hospi 
churches, or commercial buildings. 

‘My suggestion is, therefore, that the Institute should 
approach the National Feileration of House Builders 
tind see whether some kind of co-operation can be ar- 
ranged, “To any urchitect who places his country and 
his work first such a course must commend itself, be- 
‘cause he cannot sit still and see the old form of housing 
creep back. To the more commercially minded the 









































proposal should make an appeal, because the profession 
cor in this way increase ie income by some £456/500 
a year.—Yours faithfully, 

‘Manntno Rowentson [4.]. 





‘THE GOVERNMENT'S FUTURE HOUS! 
POLICY. 
35 Queen Street, Cheapuile, BG, 
‘Sept. 37, 1931. 
To the Biitor, JOURNAL, R.LB.A..— 

Dean Six, In the JOuRNAL of September 24, ro2 
Mr. A. P. Durlacher blames the Council and indivi= 
dual architects for condemning Government housing 
schemes unless they can produce alternative schemes 
and guarantee succeit. Is Mr. Duslacher serious in this 
suggestion that we should not eriticise Government 
policy unless we are prepared to do their work ? 

Your correspondent also says that " it has been re~ 
iterated ai nauseam that the building trade left to itself 
could have provided all the houses required.” May [ 
suggest to Mr, Durlacher that neither the Council, nor 
any individual architect, has made the bald— 
statement set out above, What has been said ik 
that the building trade, left alone, would have done bet- 
ter than the Government hasdone, ‘The Minister of Re- 


























construction, after a full year toimprove his mind on the 
details, promised us "homes for heroes,” Surely we are 
now justified in pointing out that he has failed—and 
that he might have succeeded, 

For example s— 

1, In 1917 the Minister of Reconstruction was ad- 


ly equal to the difference between 

He refused, wasted 
time, then gave a subsidy which was. insufficient ; 
wanted more ti d then did in 1920 what might have 
saved the situation in r918-1919. 

2. Before the Armistice it was pointed out ta the 
‘Ministry of Munitions Housing Section that temporary 
housing schemes could be con nto cottages for 
demobilised men. 

“This suggestion was neglected until 1920, when the 
schemes were handed! ¢o local authorities for conversion 
at double the cost, 

3. It was pointed out to Government Departments 
that the most necessary want would be cheap capital. 
If the Government could borrow at the current rate of 
interest and lend at a low rate over a long term of years 
for repayment, public utility societies would be uble to 
carry on. 

Public utility societies have not been able to work 
under the Government policy. 

Had these things been done we should have been 
saved the confusion the Government created ; but of 
themselves they would not haye made a new heaven 
anda new earth ; other things were necessary, 


vised to grant a subs 
actual and comm 















ted 
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1, The Report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh's Com- 
mittee published in gor (five.vols,) was final on the 
necessity of rating reform ; but the Government ignored 
it. 

a The Report of Poor Law Commission of 1909 
especially the minority report, should haye provi 
material for a Minister of Peal Reconsericd a 

3. The two volumes of the Land Enquiry Committee, 
1914, would have given most valuable information to 
expert advisers of the Ministry, if they could have been 
persuaded to read them. 

In November, 1918, the Minister of Reconstruction 
had all the material and information to enable him to 
fulfil his promises, solve the housing question, and the 
problem of unemployment. 

Now, Sir, allow me to deal with the questions put by 
Mr, Datrlacher. 

1, If the Government had lent local authorities at a 
Jow rate over a long period, speculating builders would 
have provided houses to the satisfaction of local sur 
veyors and engineers, 

2. Architects have not recanted eversthing-—we are 

with the employment of architects but with 
ig of the people, It is a mistake to call all 
‘speculating builders " enemies ” of the architect, 

3. Many smaller contractors would have carried out 
‘work under architects for the above-named owners: the 
larger contractors do not want this class of work. 

4. Yes. It was generally acknowledged that the 
Government was forced to step in: but, unfortunately, 
the Government always "did those things which it 
‘ought not to have done, and left undone those things 
which it ought to have done." 

Mr. Durlacher says, "now is the time for wise heads 
to formulate a better scheme  ; but he forgets that the 
Wiser heads now have to contend with the unknown 
quanti created by the Government, 

Ifthe Government will scrap the Housing Section of 
try of Health and H.M.O.W. Housing De- 

Board of real experts 
ig of the people before 
the wear, with a first-class statesman as chairman, we 
might overcome our difficulties. Mr, Holtom is of 
cove quite right inhi statement, which seems to sur- 
prise Mr. Durlacher. Housing and rating are twins, 
and must be settled together ; and the neglect to grasp 
this is one of the signs of the inefficiency of the Govern= 
ment experts. It may also surprise your correspondent 
to know that speculating builders gave up erecting 
‘working-class houses years before 1914, a8 did also 
Public utility societies, except in rare and exceptional 
circumstances, Unfortunately, all our problems are in 
creasingly difficult to-day, because the Government has 
not only failed to solve questions, but it has demoralised. 
the whole country by its methods of business. One 
thing necessary can, and must, be done without the 
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Government—i.c., we must arrive at a full and long 
settlement hetween Capital and Labour in the building 
trade on the lines set out in the Foster Report, 
Faithfully yours, 
‘Tous E. Yauwuny [Licentiate], 


MR. H. G. TAYLER’S RETIREMENT. 
“45; Brailiford Road, Tulse Hill, Wa. 


t November 1931 
To the Editor, Jounsat. R.LB.A., 

‘Dear Str,—I should like to be allowed to add a few 
words to Mr. Slater’s farewell to our friend Mr. Tayler. 

Thave known Mr, Tayler for a very long period in 
connection with his work at the Institute, and shall 
always remember the assiduous and earefi i 
that he gave to every detail. On many occasions I have 
been associated with Mr, ‘Tayler at the examinations 
and the annual audi, and should lke co say how 1 
appreciated his indefatigable and invaluable help. At 
the snnual audi, where'many points require elucida- 
ting, it was alvways refreshing to watch Mr. Tayler, who 
could give you at once the pro and con for every query. 
His books were always in such excellent order, and his 
general system so perfect, as to render the duty’of audi- 
tor a most pleasant task, 

Mr, Tayler has been so many years at the Institute, 
and is 80 well known, that he will, [am sure, be missed 
very much, and 39 conclude and hope that he will enjoy 
‘a reat which he has so very fully earned.—Yours faith- 
fully, Anrutin W. Suuerann [4.}. 




















MR. NORTHOVER’S RETIREMENT, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R,L.B.A,,— 

Sin,—As an old but only semi-attached member of 
the Royal Institute, may Tadd my own small tribute to 
‘Mr. Northover in the Journal, of which he was so great 
apart. [used in now forgotten days to give him quite a 
little trouble in his editorial capacity, and 1 remember 
well how courteous and cor 
himself in personal rel 
tious care he looked after the technieal details on which 
the good appearance of the JOURNAL so largely de- 
pended. ‘The Institute owes him much,—I am, ete., 

G. Bavpwin Brown, 
Hon, Associate. 















VACANCY FOR ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT 
IN -ZANZIAR. 

With reference w the announcement in the August itue of 
the Jounal the Searetary hay Been informed by the Crown 
‘Agent forte Colonies tha the appointment of an Architec~ 
tal Att for anata wl bee by he Crown Agente 

Gandidaies for the appointment who have already applied 
direct ta Zanvibae showld therefore renew their application 10 
archer portals of th be obtained 

‘urther particulars ofthe appointment can be obtained on 
applicition tothe Secretary, KULB.A.,g Conduit Stret, Wt 
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‘9 Conporr Smurer, Reowsr Sraerr, W,, 12 Now, 1931 


Chronicle 


INAUGURAL MEETING. 
At the opening meeting of the Session, when Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse delivered his inaugural address, there 
was present a large, distinguished and representative 
audience, including the Rt. Hon, the Ear! of Craw- 
ford, the Rt. Hon, Lord Sumner, Sir Aston Webb, 
P.RA,, Sir Sydney Russell-Wells (Vice-Chancellor, 
University of London), Sir Henry Newbolt, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Sir Anthony H. Hawkins, 
Sir Charles J. Holmes (Director of the National 
Professor J. W. Mackail, Sit Lionel Earle, 
Sir Charles Ruthen, Sir Banister F. Fletcher, Sir 
A. Brumvell ‘Thomas, Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., and 
Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, R.A, Daring the evening a tele- 
ram was received, Mr, John W. Simpson, the late 
resident, who is at present in Cairo, sending his con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the Council on the 
‘occasion of the opening meeting of the Session. 
THE CROWN PROPERTY. 
‘The Home Secretary stated in the House of C 
mons on the 2oth October that a Committee had been 
appointed to examine the question of concentrating in 
‘one department all Government purchases and sales of 
Jand and buildings and the management of the estates 
of the Crown and Government pro m= 
mittee was constituted as follows :—Sir Howard Frank 
(Chairman), Sir Frederick Ponsonby, the Hon, Edward 
Gerald Strutt, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Sir Warren 
Fisher and Sir John Herbert Oakley. ‘The work of the 
Commissioners of His Majesty's Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues would be the main subject of the i 
vestigation of the Committee, According to The Times, 
the inquiry may be wide enough ro enable the manner 
in which leaseholders are dealt with on the 
tates in Regent Street and elsewhere, 


CANADIAN ARCHITECTS. 


On roth and 11th October a joint convention of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada and the On- 


























































torio Association of Architects was held, at which Mr. 
J.P. Hynes was elected President of the Ontario Asso- 
ion, and Mr, David R. Brown re-elected President 
of the Royal Architectural Institute, ‘The meetings 
wete attended by more than two hundred architects 
from various parts of the Dominion. Mr. F. 8. Baker 
of Ontario writes that it is intended at the approaching 
session of the Ontario Government to press for an 
amendment of the Ontario Architects Bill (omitting 
the word “ registered,”) which has been in the hands of 
4 Government Committee during the past year. The 
meetings of the convention indicated that private build 
ing is still at a low ebb, but that competition between 
contractors is keen, and prices inclined to fall, 











“BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS.” 

Mr, Arthur Keen [F, with reference to recent 
speech delivered under this ttle, advocates in The archi: 
tects’ Journal the educating of the public in the appre- 
Cation of the beauty of English architecture by which 
almost everywhere We are surrounded. "The surest 
guarantee that future developments will be properly 
dealt with,” Mr. Keen writes, “lies in appreciation of 
the beauty of existing things; and while we may assume 
that architeets will estimate the work of the past at ite 
true value, itis necessary for the general public" to dis- 
tinguish the difference between anold countryanda new 
fone. Architects, Mr. Keen suggests, should assist the 
publ by coming before thems and*speaking plainly on 
the subject.’ it is easy in London and other cathedral 
cities to direct attention to the beautiful things that 
have been handed down, but there are few places where 
there is not sometl i 

























hey agreed upon systematic action in» joint 
ign of educating people in the present interest 
and the future development of their districts and cities,”” 











"TURES ON ARCHITECTURE AND 

THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 

A series of four" Discourses” upon architecture and 
the decorative arts has been arranged, under distin 
guished patronage, to be given during November, at 
Lansdowne House and other addresscsin the West End, 
in aid of various cha.itable objects, ‘The first discourse 
‘was given by Mr. H. Avray Tipping on "English Furni- 
ture of the Tudor and Early Stuart Period on 3rd No- 
vember; Mr. Robert P. Oglesby lectured on Enily Eng 
lish Renaissance Architecture on roth November ; and 
Mr. J. Starkie Gardner will give the third discourse on 
sth November, at a7 Belgrave Square, W., on " De- 
corative Lead Work of the Queen Anne Period.” Lady 
Constance Hatch and Lady Murray are the chief prro~ 
moters of the lectures, the idea of which was suggested 
by the public lectures given at the Institute inthe spring, 
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ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

‘Mr, T, H. Lyon, M.A., Director of Design in the 
‘University School of Architecture, Cambridge, will, on 
16th November, read a paper in the lecture hall of the 
Society of Arts on Modern Buildings in Cambrid; 
and their Architecture.” Mr. Basil Oliver [2] will 
take the chair at 8 0’clock. 











NEW SLADE PROFESSOR AT OXFORD. 
‘Mr, Arthur M, Hind, M.A. (of the Department of 
Prints and Drawings, at the British Museum), has been 
appointed the new Slide Professor at Oxford, Mr. 
Hind is one of our chief historical authorities on the 
arts of engraving and etching ; his many histories and 
catalogues on thesesubjectsare well knowntoallstudents.. 








OXFORD CREEPERS, 

‘kaon has engaged in the correspon~ 
dence which has recently been appearing in The Times 
‘on the extravagant encouragement of creepers on old 
buildings at Oxford, * Besides," he writes, “ the im- 
propriety of hiding what was meant to be seen, T would 
insist on the mischief which vegetation may do, and 
does, in many cases to old walls."" While discounten 
ancing such dangerous, if beautiful, growths of ivy and 
Virginia creeper, there is no reason, Sir Thomas states, 
why the banishment of these dangerous growths need 
‘strip our walls bare." ‘They can be decked with roses, 
jessamine, wisteria, and a hundred other climbing plants 
‘that do no harm, and admit of training and trimming so 
as not to disguise or hide what we would wish to leave 
exposed to view.” The Times, in # leviding article, sug- 
gests that we are so used to ivy and other growths upon 
ruins where they haye grown through neglect that, with 
‘uve modern love of the picturesque, we treat the master- 
pieces of the past as if they too were ruins. “ But the 
picturesque is always a paraller ; the word: means 
something that would look well in a. picture or some- 
thing that suggests picture, something happily acci- 
dental, But good building is not happily nceldental it 
is alwayx what the builder himself iotended.” 
























ART AND ELECTRIC WIRES. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown has written a letter of 
protest to The Times on x decision of the Edinburgh 

‘own Council to instal a system of overhead wires for 
tramway traction in the streets of Edinburgh. The 
Counc are arranging to substitute for the usual fasten~ 
ings to posts, posts which could at any time be removed, 
attachments’ to “ rosettes" riveted on to the fronts of 
buildings, “ thus spreading those unsightly wire en- 
tanglements across the foot pavements, and clamping 
them, as it were, in permanenice to the very body of the 
town.” The University Court has been asked to sanc- 
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sion the attachment of two ornamental rosettes, which. 
Professor Brown describes as pitifully tasteless, to the 
architectural masterpieces of Robert Adam, the fagade 
to the Bridges af the Old University buildings. Pro- 
fessor Brawn states that the ‘threatened outrage" 
meets with considerable resentment in Edinburgh. 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 


‘The Council of the Institute have recently extended 
an invitation to various representatives of the architec~ 
tural and art societies, universities and colleges in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions to act as advisory 
members to the Board of Architectural Education. ‘The 
following representatives have so far accepted the invi- 
tation : Sir Ernest Newton, C.B.E,, R.A, (Royal Acad= 
¢fny), Prof. B.S, Prine, AACA. (Cambridge), Me C-de 
Gruchy (Royal Academy School), Prof, Patrick Aber- 
ctombie (Liverpool), Mr. G. Washington Browne 
(Edinburgh), Mr. H."T, Buckland (Birmingham), Mr. 
W. H. Bidlake (Birmingham), Mr. L., Sylvester Sulli- 
van (Society of Architects he Rev. Dr. Chilton (City 
of London Schoo) and Mr. C; H-Greene (Berkharnp= 
stead School), Headmasters’ Conference ; Prof, Leslie 
Wilkinson (Sydney), Prof. Perey Nobks (Montreal), 
Prof, Ramsay ‘Traquair (Montreal), Mr. Adrian 
Barrington (Toronto), Prof, R: W, Cable (Bombay). 








ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 

Dr, Laurie, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
Academy, will give the six following tectures in the 
R.A. Lecture Hall, beginning each day at 4 part. 

1. Wednesday, 16th November —"" Mediaval Pigments and 


Mediu 4 
'. Thutaday, 17th November—" Modern Pixments = thei 


proper Selection wnd Use.” 

















Se'Friday, shh Noxember—" Painting Media: Oi, 
Varnishes, and Tempe : 
“yr Monday, 2tnt November —" Methouls of Wall Patnting.* 
4, Tuesday, a2nd November.— The Theory of Colour and 








ine’Apptication to Paintigy."” 
Wednesday, agtd November. 
gin of Bion: Mesa Bri 
aking 


Phe Nature and Pro 
tind New Method) 9f 





“Phens.” 





HE LATE CARETAKER OF ‘THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Many members of the Institute witl recall William 
Berwick, the lite porter and caretaker of the Institute, 
who, in ‘consequence of a paralytic seizure, was com= 
pelled to resign his position Inst, year. After a long 
period of convalesence, during which he never wholly 
recovered, he has now died, Sympathy of members of 
the Institute will go out to his devoted wife, who 
assisted him in his work. Berwick’s long service at 
Conduit Street, his amiable character, and spirit of wille 
ing service, gained him universal respect. 
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The Library 


Nores sy Miotwes or ‘nue Lrrenarune Cosrree 08 
thee Note ove pls wath prejudice to a further and 
oes are pled ett prejudice to a further 
more detailed critic.) 

WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. By Alfred W. Rich, With 
Cyiltrations. $0, Lond. toat- on 6d.ner. [Seeley 

Slevice & Co. Lad, 38 Great Rumell Street, London] 
‘An interesting’ book’ which. gives elementary ‘advice’ on 
siterials, colours and methods gencrally. ‘The author gives hie 
Suen sletshing experiences in diferent parts of England and ¢ 
briet rong OF the work of Englih tater-olourist of the 
lghiceath and nineteenth entries and sho of present-day 
























arin, Tee. B 
ETCHING AND OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS. By George’? 
Plowman, to, Lon 5 john Lane, 
informatio 





ibliography’ 
‘of addresses at the end of the book whould make it popular. 
With regard to the illustrations, the author might have included 
uy advantage denwinys by ouch masters a5 D. meron, 
Muirhead Hone, J. J, Shannon, and Joseph Pennell, and night 
wwe contented himself with fewer examples of his cnr work 
‘ 
AN OLD COTTAGE SAVED ; How develict coftaes at 








Deinkstone, in Susf 
‘what the work cont 











fection of Ancient Buildings. Prepared by the Sesreny, 
‘A. R- Powys, with an inteodvetion by A. HL. Powell. Par. 
86, Lond, oats 38. Gd. net. LA. R. Powys, Secretary, 





20, Buckingharn Steeet, Adelphi, W.C.) 
le bookahould bi the handsof everyone interested 
in rural housing. tt shows haw the Society for the Protection of 
‘Ancient Buildings repaired two tumble-down old cottages und 
fendered therm not only habitable but commodious, at n cast 
Tese than that of one new Government cottage, and with reat 
efit to the beauty of the countryside, Te is quite simply 
Written so ns to be understoad by laymen ; the original defects 
land the ateye taken to remedy them are clearly set out in detail, 
Sr the eons for the eaten in cach cae, and 1 
opiowly iMlusteated with photographs. A careful summary of 
the cost of the various items is given, and in connection with 
this an unfortunate slip has been made. In comparing the cont 
‘of the two old cottages with one Government cottage the cost of 
the later ie given ag.” Lose exclusive of site," and of the former, 

"faa, ineluding the ste, freehold.” 

fw the cost of the repairs one js pu at £722 0 thatthe 
‘original cost of the old buildings and the ste should be added, 
‘every ground isin favour of 
c. 





























but in any ease the eomparsan o 

the old cottages, 

L’ART RUSSE, dex origines) Pierre le Gran, par Louie Rea 
No, Pats, tote Lt. (Hen Laurens, 0, Rue deo 








“though, considered geographically, Russia i 
an atin teal ao ape 
ii tne munitions te Ar we ate less acquainted then 
WTth those ofthe Neater‘or indeed the Extreme Eas. ‘The 
iterature eating with is arcitcte, im eopec fs sll 
Extent and Ms Rea sor atc eens proportion 
‘aver tnt grounds 8 welcome aon, we aupemen 
Voller Te Duce bearflly imrated volume (publaed i 
Mah and beating the save tle ae the present work, The 
Indeed ver, ins ea the cam oe the 
nesta fhe cova! Vole le Duc tewne,and ashes 
Rca ecten et st hand, na sr oc an neqoneance with 
the counney self othe suthors ofa postion Petrograd 
thay be aupponed to give hin cnt 





La, 
non 
‘ho 














JERUSALEM 1918-1930, being the Records of the Pro-Ieru- 
salem Goundil during she perio of the Bri Military 
‘Administration, Edited by CK. Ashe. 40, Lond. 1531- 
{G23 net. John Murray, Albemarle Street, W.] 

‘An account is wiven by Me. Ashhee of the various warke 
undertaken hy the Society with reference to the Old City and 
the New ‘Town plan. ‘Technical Education, New ndustries, 
land Civic Regulations are included in his Review. Numerous 
botonrap uta the cndiion of the cy eva, a 
plans und drawings sugyest how it may appear i the future, It 
[ean intorextingand important publication. TAS. 





LES CONCOURS D’ARCHITECTURE 
‘L'Eeole Nationale Si 
Bars, ats £4 


120-28, par 
yerieure ales Beaux-Arts, Sin. (0, 
(Auguste Vincent, 4, Rue des Beaux 





latest series of pltes of the Concours in Architecture nf 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts contains litle that jx new either in the 
‘way of programmes o of solutions. Lighthouses, tations and 
‘monuments follow the usual lines. ‘The programine for the 
Calarre—" un établissement pour ten invalides de la guerre” 

is interesting, but eauld not be properly developed in the 
threedayt allowed for this prize. ‘Thepreventation and draughts 
‘muanship for both “ esquisaly "and" reridus "have in all eases 
the merita which we have learnt to associate with the traditions 

iC. B. 




















of te Beatie-Arts, 





DEUTSCHE WOHN. UND FESTRAUME AUS SECHS 
JAHRHUNDERTEN, herausgegeben und eingeleitet, von 
Cr iitiser 40, Stuttgart, ths. Lt sn. [Von Julius Hot 
Sitar) 
A selection of about 250 photographic views of interiors in 
Germanic countries trom the thirteenth to 
‘exumpes 








120 INTERIEURS EN COULEUR. (Suite de la Couleur 
dans Habitation.) and edition, 80, Paris n.d, 2 net. 
[Paris, Société du Livre d'Art Ancien et Moderne, 4, Rue 
de (Vie) 

A volume of views of interiors of dining-rooms, deawing= 
rooms, bedrooms and halls, the colour schemes of which are 
shown in 129 plates, most af them good facoimiles of spirited 
find suggestive water-colour sketches. Notwithstanding the 
French ttle of the book, and ite publication in Paris. the ex- 











samples given are German and Austrian, with about ball « dozen, 

iy enalish architect; Neverahelen the work i of intereyt 
cup 

LES VIBUX HOTELS DE PARIS. Le Faubourg St, 





‘Germain, Vol. V- 

‘This instalment of an_ admirable publication ie well up. 10 
the standard of interest of its predecessors, and contains views 
{exterior and interior) of several great houses of the Louis XV, 
Louit XVI, and Empire periods, many of whieh T do not re: 
member ts have seen illustrated before. WLW. 


AD QUADRATUM : A study of the geometrical bases of 
elaic and mediaeval religions prebitecture, with speck 
felerence to their application in the restoration of the 
Cathedral o€ Nidarov (Throndhjem) Norway, by: Fredrik 
Micody Lund. Profusely illustrated by pins, sections, 
Yiews and details of notable Temples, Churches, Cathie 
deals, and other buildings in Grecee, Italy, Germany, 

Denmark, France, England and Notway. Printed by 

‘order of the Norwegian Parliament. 2 vols. Lat. 40. 

Bs net. (BT. Batsford, Led, 

wlan, W, 
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Franco-British Union of 
Architects 


‘The Franco-British Union of Architects, the incep” 
tion of which was due to the it ive of Mr. John W, 
Simpson, the late President, held its first meeting in the 
rooms of the Institute on Monday, the 24th of October, 
at which was present a representative gathering of 
French and English original members. this 
meeting the following members were elected to form 
the Council (Bureau) of the Union for the session 
1931-1923 

‘Président; M. Albert Louvet, président de la 
S.A.D.G., Architecte en Chef des Batiments Ci 
Officier de Is Légion d’Honneur. 

Vice-Président » Mr. John W. 
(Membre Corr Institut de F 
S.A.D.G,). 

‘Secrétaire-Général : Lieut.-Col. H, P. Cart de Lax 
fontaine, O.B.E,, T-D., A.R.LB.A, (Membre Corr, 
S.AD.G,). 

Trésorier : M, Poupinel (Tresorier 

de la Légion d’Honneur).. 



















impson, F.RLB.A, 
mice, Membre Corr. 





S.A.D.G., 





British Members : Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
Litt.D,, F.R.LB.A, (Membre Corr. $.A 
fessor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.LB.A. 
Keen, 


D.G.); Pro- 
Mr. Arthur 
RLB.A.; Mr. Emest Newton, C.B.E,, RA. 
Membre Corr. 8.A.D.G.); Mr. A. N. 
-A., F.R.LB.A.; Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
RALB.A. (Membre Corr. $.A.D.G.) ; 

-R.LB.A. (Honorary Sectetary, 
















MA, FSA, 
Mi Davis 
British Section), 
French fembers: M. André (Chef d'Atelier 
E.D.B.A., Chevalier dein Légion d’Honneur), M, 
Arnaud (Professor E.D.B.A., Officier de la Légion 
'Honneur), M. Defrasse (Architecte en Chef des 
Batiments Civils, Architecte dela Banque de France, 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur), M. Godefroy 
(Architecte en Chef des Postes and  Telegraphes, 
Officier de la Légion d’Honneur), M. Richarditre 
Vice-Président $.C., Vice-Président S$.D.M.), M. 
‘houmy (Architecte en Chef des Batiments Civils, 
Secrétaire-Genéral S.A\F., Officier de ta Légion 
d'Honneur), M. Schneider _ (Secrétaire-Général 
S.A.D.G., Honorary Secretary, French Section). 
‘The delegates were received, before the meeting, by 
Mr. Paul Watethouse ; on the conclusion of the pro- 
ceedings members were invited to visit the Institute 
premises, including an exhibition of valuable archi- 
tectural books and drawings in the Library. On 
the same evening the delegates were entertained 
to dinner at the Café Royal by the President and 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Mr. Paul Waterhouse presided, and. the 
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following were present: Sir inald Blomfield, 
R.A,, Professor Abercrombie, Sir J. J. Burnet, R.S.A, 
Monsieur E, Arnaud, Lieut.-Col. HP, Cart de Lafon= 
tune, Monsieur Jay (Second Secretary to the French 
Embassy), Mr. Septimus Warwick, Mr. W. A. Pite, 
Mr, Ernest Newton, C.B.E,, R.A\, Mr. E, Vincent 
Harris, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. H. T. Buckland, Mr. 
W. R. Davidge, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, Mr, lan Mac~ 
Alister, Mr. Wm. Woodward, Mr. John Slater, Mr. 
W. G. Newton, Mr. Maurice E, Webb, D.S.0., M.C,, 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, Monsieur A, Richardiére, Mon- 
sicur E. Thoumy, Monsieur G. Gautruche, Monsieur 
A. Schneider, Mr. W. E, Riley, Mr. L, Rome Guthrie, 
Me. W. Fleming Wilkie, Monsieur Pierre André, Mon= 
sicur A, Louvet, Professor S. D. Adshead Me. Arthur 
J. Davis, and Mr. E, Stanley Hall. 











EXHIBITION OF PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
DRAWINGS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


For the first time American architects were repre- 
sented at the Paris Salon at the last Summer Exhibi- 
tion, ‘The drawings and photographs which were on 
view in the Champs Elysées have, at the invitation of 
the Institute, been brought over to England, and will 
be on exhibition in the Institute Galleries from 
24th November to gth December. ‘The exhibition will 
be opened on the 23rd November by Lady Astor at 
2.30 p.m, and remain open daily from 10 a.m. to § pain. 
(Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 1 pan.) 

"The exhibition consists of modern, if not always con~ 
temporary work. With one or two exceptions, how- 
‘ever, retrorpection is not carried farther back than 
thirty years. “True comprehension of the ancient 
styles ; adaptation to contemporary life ; minute, free 

ind broad study of the most diverse programmes—such 

he lesson affered ky this exhibition, according to 8 
writer in Le Temps during the exhibjtion in Paris, "There 
is no doubt that its presence here will arouse the 
greatest interest. 




















ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION SCHOOL 
OF ARCHITECTURE, 


‘The Architectural Association have recently issued 
aan attractive and welt illustrated prospectus of the work 
done in connection with the School of Architecture, 
General information is given regarding the terms of 
admission and the course of study, which extends over 
‘period of five years, Students who have had previous 
architectural training ate admitted to the school, and 
can enter the first, second or third year course direct 
according to theit standard of efficiency. ‘The A.A. 
have also published a pamphlet containing illustrations 
of their premises at Bedford Square and views of the 
interior of the building, 
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Undercutting of Housing Fees 


‘The Practice Committee, and subsequently the 
Council, have investigated a complaint in regard to the 
ction of a firm of architects, of which both members 
are connected with the Institute, who were accused of 

jwoting fees less than those of the scale agreed between 
thertnsttute and the Ministey of Health and ofacsepes 
ing an appointment for a very large number of houses at 
such reduced fees. ‘The Council considered that the 
complaint was well founded, and instructed the Secre- 
tary to write to the architects in question, informing 
them that— 

* "The Council have directed me to express to 
you their extreme dissatisfaction with your action 
in the matter, and to inform you that a repetition of 
such action’ would entail very serions. conse- 
quences." 

While informing members of the action taken, the 
Council have decided, in this case, not to publish the 
names of the offending architects, 


Prizes and Studentships 


“ ARCHIBALD DAWNAY" SCHOLARSHIP. 

Tn accordance with the terms of the will of the late 
Sir Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects offer annually, for competition between 
‘udents of recognised schools, three scholarships, two 
of £50 per annum for two years ({100 in all) and one 
of £35 per annum for two years ({50 in all) 

Ihe scholarships are intended to Teeter the advanced 
study of construction, and the improvement generally 
of constructional methods and materials and their 
fluence on design, and will be awarded for excellence in 
‘construction with the idea of assisting the winner in the 
further study of construction. 

‘he competition is open to all students of recogniked 
schools who have completed within the preceding year, 
‘orare about to complete, their Full three years’ course in 
architecture, 

Successful competitors will be required to register a 
students of the R.L.B.A, before taking up the scholar- 
ship awarded, 

Inthe first instance applications mustbemadethrough 
the principals of the various schools, who will nomi- 




















nate candidates and submit evidence of study on behalf 
of the student or students nominated, in the form of 
notebooks and work already done in the school. Such 





pplication should reach the Board by the end of June 
each year, 

‘A final selection will be made by the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education, who will base their seleetion largely 
‘on the actual school work of the candidates, but should 
it be necessary a limited number of applicants will be 
required to submit to a further test in the form of a 
written paper or otherwise as the Board may direct, 





(Provincial candidates will not be required to attend in 
London.) 

‘The scholarships will be tenable at any recognised 
school selected by the successful candidates, who will 
be required to devote their time particularly to the 
object of the acholarship, specified above. 

in all easc the second jearof the scholarship will be 
subject to approval or revision by the Board, 

Applications for renewal of scholarships must be 
made by the students direct to the Board not later than 
the end of June in each year, and be accompanied by 
evidence of study during the past year. 

‘The scholarships are open to all subjects of Britain 
or the British Dominions, but are tenable only in the 
British Isles, 


Final and Special War Examinations 


Acrowarive Prontims is Deston, 

‘The Board of Architectural Education announce that 
the designs submitted by the following students who 
are qualilying for the Final and Special War Examina- 
tions haye been approved :— 

Subject LVI. 

(a) Design for a Triumphal Are! 

Lomax, A. 
Suen, H 






















(8) Design for a Hostel for s0 Women Students, 
Allison, E,W. H. 








Designs for various other subjects 
following students have also been approved 
‘Alward, W. W, (3) Andrews, C.D. (a) 

(3) Beasley, A. (a) 
Bowring, JV, (a) 
Crowther, J. FL, (2) 


mitted by the 









Howell i) 
Tic) cileer, $C. (2) 
ct eC 
(2) Prit I, H.W. (3) 
4 Role Nite ¥ 

Bins ©.) Ve 

Toweaeae hc.) Wakes 


Winn, T. JR 


RBA, CERTIFICATE BOOK. 

‘The Practice Committee have for some time past had 
in hand the preparation of a certificate book for use by 
architects belonging to the Institute, ‘The book will be 
ready for sale in the course of the next few weeks, and a 
more detailed note regarding it will appear in the next 
iesue of the Jovinat. ‘The price will be 8 6d. 

COMPETITIONS 
Patsuey War Mrmontat, 

Notification has been received that the last date for 

sending in plans has been extended to 27th December. 


a3 
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Obituary 


Mr, Fran Gattry Batcos, 

Mr. Briggs (who was elected a Fellow in 1990) was 
articled to Mr, Thomas Clarke, of Liverpool. On the 
completion of his articles he remained with Mr. Clarke 
as his chief assistant until he joined Mr, Westenholme, 
of Blackburn, in partnership. Amongst his works in 
partnership with Mr, Westenholme were the new offices 
of the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board, Liverpool. 
Mr, ‘Thornley, who was joint-architect in this work, 
subsequently joined the firm which, on the retirement 
‘of Mr, Westenholme, was carried on under the title of 
Briggs & Thornley. ‘The many competitions in which 
‘Messrs. Briggs & Thornley were successful included the 
Blue Coat School, Liverpool, Wallasey ‘Town Hall, 
Stepney Town Hall, Arts Buildings, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, Elder Dempster offices, Liverpool, &, 

Mr. Jou Pawxin, 
John Parker (elected a Fellow in 1902),who died at 
Cape‘Town on 16th September, was born at Greenock 
fon 17th September 1866, He was educated in 
Glasgow, but left his native country for South Africa in 
1883, He started practice in Cape Town in partnership 
with Mr. Forsyth in 1899, the partnership continuing, 
until his death. Me, Parker was President of the Insti- 
tute of Cape Architects, and occupied a prominent posi- 
tion inthe raunicipal Kfeof the ety, He waa chosen a, 
the first Mayor of greater Cape Town, a position which 
he held with distinction for two years. 
Conxon : Joun Wrncutrr, of Leeds, elected Fellow 
in 1881. 
Bawoman : Frenentcx, of Woking, elected a Licentiate 
in 1911. 
Jonnie : EOwARD, elected a Fellow 1904. 
Brown: Fir, elected a Licentiate in 1911, 


Allied Societies 


Maxcammermn Soctery or Ancitrnots, 

A.W. Hussunsos [F', in his presidential address at the 
peal meeting of dhe semion of the Manchester Society of 
‘Architects, on the afth October, after referring t9 the coal 































How long the effects of this crowning disaster are likely to 
is very problematical, for Tamm assured. ironfounder 
[particular trade his not recovered from the long strike 
‘of the moulders in 1919, When you consider that scarcely any 
material ean be either procured or made without the useof coal, 
‘You. will we that, while the present conditions of the collieries 
ue, there ix very little chance Of the prices of many 
ai Seng buen roles by Bah guerre 
to anything like the level of 1914. Further, the prices of al 
Cmmodities and food will be wt a high level until coal is 
cheaper; and wages, the other important factors in building 
operations, tl continue to be high 
With the number of architects that there are in practice in 
our i ne district it quite evident that if we depended 
Upon netewity alone there would not be enough work to eo 
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and it is only what one might describe under prevent 
Conditions as hus buildings that enable us to keep ols for 
‘Tam afraid that until the tinte cores when no man iealowed 10 
Practise wichout 8 degree of some sort to build without 
employing « duly. Keay pe architect, eae wo a care 
tent conaier ourselves in great part as huxures, and sou Know 
{hat inn te of etree hauies are the Srv ting that we sec 
"bw fe wil hs prdent Untpaty: Dopr ae Dio 

"How far wil the present Univesity Degree and Dip 
Courses aflct ut profemion in giving a aeady Bow of net 
Architects? Thete ino doube more we tured Out every eat 
than io Gut of practice by retirement or deeth—in fact fy thin 
‘ate we may ay the architectural birth rate exceeds the death 
ate to pret extent, with a consequent incrnse of the wrchie 
tectural population, and this is « subject that may well give us 
tse 19 think eeriouny whether we are helping 10 make the 
Aaj too eny for new men (9 cone the profenion, 

“find by comparing the fees at various teaching centres 
that there is a very great dispatity in charges. ‘Thus Manchester 
seo Be nes er year, but hav ecily te need 
too oce'n thre yean course omnes to 
to wulneat, phe the ordinay ‘Univeraty tegbteation feck 
ends College. rani Cita tet apeibe: iprepivecrarat 
Association 48, Liverpgol 4s, and you see here the diflerence 
Aeiveen elon td Sasa tue, wh the 
there are about the mican between the two, If We omy 
theve Figures withthe ordinary pura premltunn Stil Be 
‘en that ey are lower than en archect could ford Yo tae 
tin ule his pupil a thorough erounding 

™ My own experience for the past 36 years ii 
spon that i er fa fr the eae cine 
poveitoners, we know, get a reputation for taming ou 
Pupila andl Nave moog eer have Very fey, aed posabiy sap 

figure shat ofthe average man, Thane talent the tobe 

he after history of these t4 pupils, 2nd find that! 

‘have dropped out—soine 4 s00n as their pupilage 
td others in the couse ofa few years, ae ey did 
Tot see thie way to geting into pracice—leavig sl ouly in 
the profession, and a these have fo be divided between melt 
Srpariner will ses thu the persona outpfeone-sncts 
stamarhietyor ante wl mbes ot Fale inoue 

ity i125, and ving ath one the proportion of 

‘heir total output the past would be about ten per eat, HOw 
thes this compate with the numbers that are turned aut fem 
the Architectural Schoo! st the University? Taney thatthe 
fuater Ts rach greater, bue T do Wot wich (0 prea theas 
“tatiation as boing correct, ox the only way to get a really reliable: 
Comparison would be to crcularise members and tablate their 

Bie Henning, reerring to modern architectural education, 


Y 
"he danger that 1 ce about it alls thatthe innainative 
sido is being given uruloe importance to the neglect oF the 
prvctical side, wn however clrors wan fey fa ls forgo 
Some highly imainative desig, er me tell you shat ac lent wil 
never forgive a petal waste. ‘The aacefee Of uly ta 
{pumetey, aemoky chimney, or some otter hile annoyenes 
eo he ant of tain he prea le my fn ous 
‘lune cient, 

tt Leving the aubec of architect education, we atualy 
conn tothe mater that affect twat might be eed te 
‘rend-and:-butterneceshies of men in practice and there tno 
testing avy from the fat that a preset thove ae as alls 
they pomibly can be indeed, shot of neta extinction, you 

edly gage & worse sate of wit. 

anno we at body bring some pressure t9 bear on the 
Fpl hat ce ety tnd in tho ueeion fc pubes 

oft that are being made Inthe duction F Surely pablicsy 
‘wil form a strong body of public opinion that would fect 
this question. Take one material—brick, 
































pupils, and 1 
daber. Som 
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* Can the present pee af brick be sted wt an ordinary 
percentage of profit? A brickmaker informs me that before the 
‘war it cost hima 135, per thousand t9 produce the bricks and that 
The sold at 18s. atthe lily. Teyou like to take the clay, a three 
times the cost that it was before the war of the extra 
‘Cost of labour and low production, snd double the cost of the 
‘coal because that has gone up, you. will urrive at from 4 
Sos, 4 thousand at the kiln, amd you know 
paying now from Sos. to 8s. Is not the proft sn und om 
price extorted from the many ‘hy the fev, and naturally 
Terrible dragon any business ? Us not this chance for 
publicity? We don't want Government control—we've had 
Snough of that—and shall have to teust to # strong public 
Spinian, IF you Took atthe mutter in this tthe not only 3 
rewards bricks hut other ranterials, you can sce that we are not 
‘sovhelpless es we thought we were, and that a combination of 
pian could be made unter strane and effective mw come 
ion of manufacturers or merchants. 
tis not astonishing that the Houring Scheme has broken 
down 90 badly when you think that brickwork which ised to be 
Mone in this neighbourhood! at 4s, pet yard super, och thich, 
Was quoted us high as 275, What posible chmce could there be 
‘if producing the required cottages at anvthing like tn economic 
rent? Why bricks should keep up when other materials tre 
omg orm my ining, « auction of rng. Bea 
Joists have dropped from £20 per ton to 0, the 
dlown grade, hut in these matters there is foreign competition, 
find necessity hus brought the merchants into a more reason 
Able frame of rind. 

"" Another matter where I think we can help ourselves isin 
the matter of architectural work undertaken by various trade 
firms, Surely it would have a good effect if, throu the Insti- 
tute and all the Allied Sock 
platy that we shoud 
Specifications to them for 
‘work independently of us. 
After we have trained a pupil and he hecomes an 
firms get hold of one and call his room their architectural 

itmen 

 Pechaps when speaking of furnishing firms there ought to 
be included firms of estate agents who do the same thing. It is 
‘great evil, and one that should wiske us put our shoulders 0 
the wheel in regan to reitration, Such frm wil be wien 

‘dropping their house leting und muction sales 

to be architects oF dropping their architecture 
ter wih hoe hein thi ae we st 
mat who fs an crtate 



















































lagent in the Best sense of the term. 

Sul, if we pull together as an Association in unity with the 
Institute and all the Allied Societies we shall in our generation 
‘help to put our loved profession on sure foundation.” 


Norrinatiast ano Denny Ancitrrecromat. Soctery. 

The ‘meeting of the session wa held ut 64, St, James 
‘Street, Nottingham, last Tuesday, asth October, at'which the 
President, Mr. Arthur Eaton, MS.A,, of Derby, delivered his 
Presidential Address. After referring to the activities of the 
Society, he sti — ¥ 

‘One (question which is at the present time engaging more or 
tess the attention of practically every member of our profession 
‘is that of Unification and Registration, This is subject which 
if carsied to u successful iaue will have great results in the 


future. sf 
tis probably within the knowledge of all present that in May: 


{ast the Unification and Registration Committee of the RBA, 
met together with members of the allied societies and also the 

















Society of Architects, and. ‘on the broad prineiples of 
scheme for bringing all architects of the United K into 
membership of the Institute, "The details of the scheme were 





then referred to a sub-committee to work out, and in the mean- 






of Architects 
fe wt the achere, and f believe some 
progress it does not appear that anything 
definite has been accomplished at present, 

‘Under the scheme as proposed, unification is 10 be accom= 
lished int, and then followed some form of exiatation. 

infortunately this does not meet the wishes of all, as in the 
imesntime we members of the stitute have pub her names 
to.an appeal for reversing the order of procedure. ‘They seem t0 
fear that the door of the Institute may be opened too widely to 
‘eet with their approval. { cannot myself see that there would 
be any material difference in the ultimate results in case either 
procedure is cacried through, but as the Unification Com- 
Imittee’s scheme is the outcome of an agreement between tepre- 
sentatives ofall the bodies immediately 











y concerned, it seems to 
‘me that nothing should be done which will prejudice the further 
deliberations ot the Contes and that we should keep a 
‘pen mind upon the subject unt Fepart of 
‘mittee fs submitted to the constituent bodies. Te is impossible 
i tude to attempt to reconcile all oUF 
inuividual opinion hat we have to do if our personal 
views on the points of detail do not cotncide with thone ofthe 
‘Committee, isin the interests of architecture and the profession, 
to Took beyond our own, affery and try and visualise 
hat such chem of unfcton will mean inthe fate 
think the day is past for any argument on the question of 
registration che necessity for it apparent, and generals, 
think admit andthe only arpurient permis Ison he 
‘method by which it ean most quickly be brought into operation. 
Inthe appointed Unitaton Coramtee wel the tacinery 
‘Which is already at work in that direction wnd only requites the 
support of the members of the profemion to achieve success. 
ith reyard to the ponition Of the building industry, some 
important and suggestive developments appeat 10 be takin 
place which T hope will led, if not to settlement ofall out 
standing difficulties, yet toa sate of afairs more stable thas We 
have had for a considerable tie, an indation that both em 
ployers and operatives ure more anxious to pull together for the 
food ofthe industry and the whole community. 

Tricreased output in the building industry is ot the only re 
quite necessary to reduce cost, but it wil do something, and 
even Kom long way 
‘work, and da much to cemove the fenr of unemployment 1¢ 
Will help to maintain o higher wage than would otherwise be 
persble tr my opinion some nate of payment by renal, 

nus on increased efforts, must be agreed to, bared upon a 
fuerateed minim wage: cannot undertand the flue 
tance of the operatives to agree to some system of this kind, 
which would provide «living wage to a slow workman an a 
incentive to a quicker or more ambitious one. Such proposals, 
however, have not found favour, but T am not without 
that there will be a change of opinion amnigt the leaders of 
‘operatives which will be more in harmony’ with the spirit of the 
operatives themselves, 

“The preparation of any bonus system must be a matter for 
national agreement by employers and operatives, and suitable 
safeyuards must be arranged vo prevent men bein exploited by 
tnserupulous employers. 


Hastrsttme Association op Ancurrects, 


‘The Hampshire Associa 
inches - Paul Waterhouse, F.RLD.A,, 
ant of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Witt Poural, Bt., President of the Association, 
‘occupied the chair. 

Mr. Pav, Wareutovsh, in the courve of his speech, 
As they probably knew, his father's ideas were 
‘own idea was t0 work ih the classical us well, and it was his 
prone in erty da i 

rrtal. 
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ancient form of architecture which they knew sx, clasical 
Seating oe bet fearon." darion he ie he 
ce Asvocintion tbe deeply totereated ine, Water- 
house sd there wa no festore of their work to-day more 
paren; Of he wo cae of peor tha fon 
itor they of the present generation owed a very great dealin 
the matter of education, he wanted ta put fin the Architectural 
‘Amociaton of London, Some years ago he was one of 9 une 
ter whe formed hat wae known a the Reconstruction Come 
rite af the Architectural Amocation. It was then a bighly 
Iraportane Society on» large scale, with definite vesching 
Urpatation and: peid teachers: There was the beginning Of 
archer work and few wel outed end enegroged 
inti weet on inexensing and increasing until to-day 
round them an enormous orgunieation of education, ‘The other 
chgs of To whom he wished to allude were the older 
People sometimes forgot how 
tnuch hey ved tothe enemy of he men who wid derive 
me pa aftncencme rm the es a hl pups hey ot 
the present day lost what they gained, but it wus quite clear they 
thsd vomething more ueeful--viz.,e systematised college educe- 
tion, which puile could now get al over the country. The 
fttovarthot were being made in that direction were, he thousht, 
Tuose preseworthy, nnd there was no doubr that the spread of 
‘eyular sytematic edueation by professional teachers tn wrebi- 
Tecture, copecally if they were themselves uot merely achook- 
ner Dupree me une eo 
ireatest possible benefit, Whee would be the rev of th 
Spread of education It would: he believed, mean tat in the 
{ture the uneducated man would drop out,'Tt had been pose 
Able in the past, through interest Or some other reason, for 
peonle to come into lage practices, and, by the aid of Seung 
pen, had been able to carry them through, fle did not aay any= 
ainst the tan wbo was a capable controller of » te 
ian any archtct sho ha the power 
fice rectly under their own control work 
full of ther own ideas, but was not their own 
‘work, In fre the race would be forthe swift and the battle 
for the strang—a sound education was to he the basis of the 
fcitectofhe fare, That he reared bina the bes 
Ttnportance, and no architect could nthe coming years afford to 
Reflect his education. He supposed that they aeady knew of 
the great advance made with regurd tothe alteration of archi- 
tectural education, ‘his had ken place under his Presidency, 
that not at his suggestion. Whut had happened was that they 
Tad ‘granted, under certain safeguards, not enly exemptions 
frm the seve cxarnation, tut amo exemptin rn the 
Phat meant that a great many young men, perhaps pat- 
nly in the North of England aod London, would ecelve 
reduction set ety inschooe et up tthe sh 
itmesnt that not only would they get theineducation through> 
‘out the schools, but that they would not be examined Wy the 
Teatitate fy the same Way ea before, The reat would be to 
‘encourage theschonls, which in thei tur, would be under the 
fental  eTe eae he Tnie ha wen 
Sverynne wi ‘out So that it would be readily apprect- 
edt ven lage tyork of education Kad sn prepare 
hoped ead to greater, ei 
cule forthe young architect by maki 
‘profession harder, but they mit fase tha, Bee 
ne ofthe necessities ofthe times, Ke meant that 
{hearchitect would haven greater mastery than ever before, and 
that architects would be looked up to sem 
Knowledge than enany architects 
tnd the whole body would be respected wx specialists, Duin 
shew he were ed upon ot bee whe 
Nrvetion, sich as, for instanee, engineers wore. ‘rene many 
Xinjust things were sald about thers Offer of service. were 
funde by the Trattate to the Governaneat, but they were re- 
Pulsed, fe was aupposed, on those grounds, ‘That was largely 
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due w ignorance on the par of the Government—and Govern 
ments Could be ignorante-but i would be a fine thing i 
{ade sure tit she architects ofthe future would be equipped 
Srthey dhould ber wih's knowledge of construction, He was 
otal peared nay ache shoul be be node 
A completely equipped building en own tats He 
{hour for intanes fa ste! conwtrction be would do wiaely 
inconsulting a specalist mv often occurred in the medica pro 
ici ec en rey ee Be 
tory that one should ger ier eduction over at some time ft 
Tie it wan impossible to be equipped with knowledge of ll 
Pomible foras of construction we wel ar design: But he r= 
ved hat it way fine thing thatthe younger generation were 
Sng instructed in construction, which had not happened 
Welores ‘The sore important sopéct Of it ae the mastery 1 
‘ould sive ia the wy of deuiga’; or, wo ure the farmer Word, 
Mfehitecture All would agtee Mut the worst bulla Was 
thea ha i ation the pat. Tht rok the 
yest had ways been dominated by talon, Inthe olden days 
‘were memvers of wrne sor of schoo! or guild of builders 
Sr desncrs, Hts cee ded not know angthing abt architec: 
ttre in'the pest be had nothing to recognine, and, Uberetore, 
bothing to ernie fom Recognition mvt sways be theres 
nd that eae rcayoinion must be worked nto thee own 
tecture, Aman seeped in knowledge of thing in the past was 
Abie to keepin the way which led wo success, Tt was no slavery 
‘Aiman wat an auccofa architect beatne he Was tre tt 
tion apa warvior ccording wo the laws of war 
fare tnd e was aupreme head fu hameet te contusion, Mee 
Waterhouse ‘conyrafulated the Hampshire Asociation 0 
Tnving Sir Win, Portal ne their president As areitects ty 
‘wed tore than shey cul expiess to those gifted amateuty. 
inction aad poution, who had taken the trouble v0 
Understand what architecture min all about, 






































Review 


SCOTTISH ARCHITECTURE. 
fo the 17th Century, Vol. 1, 
[fo. Edinburgh, x931.) 

‘The National Art Survey of Scotland is doing ex- 
cellent service in its publications. Part ILL, the Tatest 
portfolio issued, includes illustrations and descriptions 
of Argyll Lodging, Stirling, and Cowane’s Hospital, 
Stirling, two typical examples of the picturesque and 
rugged Scottish architecture of the 17th century. 

These houses are very completely illustrated by 
photogeaphs, with measured drawings of the fagades 
and interiors, and details to a large seale prepared by 

Professor Ramsay ‘Traquair. ‘The descriptions are 

Jucid and comprehensive, and this part maintains the 

valuable standard already established, 

Architects and others interested in Scottish archi- 
tecture will appreciate the good work of the Joint 
Committee of the Board of Trustees for the National 
Galleries of Scotland and the Institute of Scottish 


From the 3th 
Part Tt. 

















Architect, who are jointly responsible fr these public 
cations, and will offer them their congratulations and 
good wishes, 


Hennuer WisoLesworrn, 
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Ancient Monuments and Historical Buildings 
the charge of H.M. Office ot Works 


At the request of the Art Standing Committee, the 
First Commissioner of H.M. Works has forwarded for 
the Comm ncient monti- 
ments and historical buildings which are in charge of 
the Department, distinguishing between those which 
are Crown and War Department property and those 
the guardianship of which has been transferred to the 
Office of Works under the Ancient Monuments Acts, 
Ancient monuments which have been scheduled under 
Section 1a of the Ancient Monuments (Consolidation 
and Amendment) Act, 1913, are not included, 























Bervishon'T weed To ma Becca eed 
wickeon ‘owns Wal (pa) ick-on-Twees 
Deal Cratle os Kent 

21 Hilmpehiee (Isle of 

Wight) 
Yarmouth Castle rh ieee 
‘The Brewhouse, Bushy Park || Middlesex 
Chelsen Hospital 
‘The Chapter House and Pyx Chapel, Wersminsier Abbey. 
Hampton Court, 
Lindhsfarne Priory 5 Northumberland 
Scarborough Castle {| ire 
SeorLAND, 

Holyrood Palace. + Midlothian 
Dumbarton Carle 5 ! Dumbareonshire 
Elgin Cathedral || S iginabice 
Dunfermline Abbey: Fifeshire 
Dunfermline Palace . 


‘St Andrew's Castle: - on 
St, Andrew's Cathedral 
Arbroath Abbey 

‘he Maison Dieu Chapel 
‘The Round Tower, fvechin Catedral 


Forlurshire 





(Grown Property) 
sieicinga Ctnech 


Dandrennan Atbey 
Linlithgow Paluce 

Dunblane Cathedral 
Glasgow Cathedral; 
Fortcose Cathedral Ses 


Wares, 
Carnarvon Castle 3 





Roosscshire 


Carnarvonshire 


Denbigh Caste and Hurpess Gate Denbighshire 
Harlech Castle. . Metionethshire 
‘Tintern Abbey >| : ‘Monmouthshire 


WAR OFFICE BUILDINGS. 

Wholly or partly in charge of HLM, Office of Works. 
Berwick-on-Tweed Town Catherine's Cate, Powe 
‘Walls. 1, Portemnout 











Buckness Castle, St Jaha's Abe Gat, Cote 
Broughty Caste, ‘chester 

Carlisle Caste, ‘Sti Mawe's Castle, Falmouth, 
‘Chester Castle, inline C 

Gitadel Gate, Plymouth. ‘The Chantry, New ‘Twver 





Dartmouth Castle. 
Dover Castle. 
Edinburgh Caste, 

ate, Portamouth, 


raves 
rhe ‘Gateway, Tilbury Fort. 
‘Tomer of Loon 
‘Tynemouth Pri 

ale Canle, Guerniey. 
Weedon Pavilions. 
York Caste, 








BURR DIONE 
MoNnuMi IN CHARGE OF THE COM. 
MISSIONBRS UNDER vite. PROVISIONS OF THE 
* Indicates monuments vi te re lg (Section = of the 





ENouaxn, 


Fragments of the Edwardian Walls at 
erwick-on-Tweed = Werwick-on-Tweed 
‘The Hone cicleon Castle Rigg, Keewick Cumberland 
Penrith Cavtle 
‘The earthen ring and stone circle known, 
‘ae Arborlow and the tummulus of Gils Hill Derbyshire 
‘The tumalus and circle on Eyam Moor, 














Hob Hurst's House, West Moor - Hy 
The stone circle known as ‘The Nine 

Tadies, Stanton Moor eae 
‘The stone circle at Kingstoni Ruscell Dorsetshire 
‘Maiden Castle, Dorchester a 
‘The Nive Stones, Winterbourne Abbas 
Finchale Priory. Dushiam 
St Botlphs Priory Church, Colchester, Esser 
‘The tumulus at UI 





“The Roman Vila at Whi 
Arthurs Stone, 
Goodrich Castle 
Coty Howse, Aviesford 
Tile Kits Coty House, Aylesford. 
Richbocough Cale feat 
St: Augustine's Cron, Ebvieet 
Jewry Wall bs 
4 Wall, ester. : 
Ane Rleanor Crom, Geddington 2! 


Tory 
‘The Raleigh Se 














tle. 








“NN 
ght Stones, near Little Roll- 
po Sis Sea ie 
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anyley Chapel, Acton Burnell 
‘Thetene creek Shel Fold 
“The Abbor's Fish Howe, Meare 


“The Long Barrow at’ Stoney Liters, 
Wellow : 








Framlingham Castle Xl 
Arthus's Round Fable, Penrith =: 
ies cee cue 
Stbury tin > z 
Stonehenge | : 
‘The long barrow at West Kennett, near 

‘Marlborough ash 
Clifford's Tower, York Castle 2 
Richmond Castle. ee 
Rievauly Abt 


a 

oer 

Shpsea Brourh (part of) 2 = 
— 

Fiennes 


eels 
Kinkell Church 





thee 
Grommguel Abbey - 
*Dryburyh Abbey 
‘The circular walled "structures “called 
*"rdin's Hall " on Cockburn Law. 
“The gravestones of Fair Helen and Adan 
Fleming at Kirkconnel 
Merkland Cross, Woodhouse, near Recle- 
fechan : 
The Cross at Ruthwell 2 
Blackfriars Chapel, St. Andiows « 
Cultoss Abbey. 
Dogton Stone , 
‘The’ cron stone 









‘The Abbot's House, the Abbey’ Pend, 
the Reglty Tower, et at Arbroath 


‘tie il Yorn alld” the * lack and 
White Caterthuns 5 
“The sculptured stones at Hassle; 
Restenneth Priory 5 = 
Dunglass Chapel : 
St, Martin's Church, Haddingion > 
‘The upper and lower brochs of Glenely 
Rouel St, Clement's Church, Harris 
Urguhaet Cases : 
Burleigh Castle i 
Carstuith Castle 
‘MeClellan's Castle, 
Orchardton Tower. 
‘Threave Castles ° 
‘The Eagle Rock, Cramond: 2 
‘The Dvrarfie Stone, Hoy. 5 
Bgilsay Church 
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eudbrghit 








County. 
Sones 


Somersetshire 
Suffolk 
Westmorland 


Wilttire 





Aberdeenshire 


Aynhire 
Berwichabive 


Dumfriesthire 





Forfarshire 








Haddingtonshire 


Inverness-shire 


Kinrost-shire 
Kirkeudbrightshire 





Eynhallow Church, 5 
‘The earth-howse known as ‘the Gallery 
Grave at Grain, near Kirkwall. 
‘Whe Bishop's Palace, Kirkyall 
‘The Earle Palace, Kiekwall 
‘The chambered mound of Macabowe, at 


Noland Cane, Went ay r 
Old Church on ‘West side, Westray 
Pierowall Church, Westray - 
‘The ing of Broa end ther stones 
‘Srennis and the neigh soe 
Hluntingtower of, Rarhre Ce 
Newark Castle, Port Gi 


Titeamatacene 
‘The hroch wt Carloway 5 
Jedburgh Abbey Ts 














Kelso At 
Melrose Al 





Cambuskenneth Abbey 
Mars Wark,” Stising 
"The Old Bridge, Stieling 
‘The semicircular earthwork at Bar 
nalloch 
‘The sting ona Baebiy bao ad 
‘The mote hill et Druchag © 
‘The ‘cupsmarked rock ad 9 
Stones, Deunatroddan 
“he carved and inscribed stones at Kitk> 


madrine 

‘To stones with incised roms, ona 
und at Lagann. i 
lar eamp at Rispain; —S 

riory Church 
Sprured tones in Whithors Priory 
‘The inetd say foroesy stunting oe 
the roadside leading from Wigrown ta 
Whithorn, hut now in Whithorn HES 

inian’s Cave, Whithorn 














‘The dolmen Tega ih thant 
ing stone on "Ty Mawe Farr 
‘The dolmen at ‘Ty Newydd : 
‘The earthwork known a Caer Lely | 
‘The carver: known we Call Bon 


7 Ta eon ad Minh 
1h she tad fading sone a Rens Hey 
‘The sent stones oe Tioga 
‘The walled taro brown so Coer-y-1¥er 
on Holyhead Mountein 
Carnarvon ‘Town Wall Soart), Paieston, 
ha'Bell Towers + 











Margam and Kenfig + . 
Weobley Conte, Gower 2! 
‘The dalmen at Pentre Evan SS 





Orbney, 





Perthshire 
Renfrewshire 
Ross-shire 


Roxburghshire 


Shetiand! 
Stirlingsbice 


Wigtownshire 





Carnuryonsbive 
Flintshire 


Glamonganshite 
Pembrokeshire 
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Notices 


Busnes Mecrino, srt Deceusm, 1921. 

An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, sth December, ‘The names and 
Sddreses ofthe Sandiates (vith the names of their proposer), 
found bythe Council be eligible and qualified for member: 
ship according to the Charter and By-laws and recommended 





‘AS FELLOWS (15). 
Banrstt; Ltoxanp (4. 19111, Royal Liver Building, 
Festa cor 1. Oxton, 
iantwel 





ikeahead, Proposed 
Grayson, Arnold Thomeley, Professor 5. D. 





Basso Wensuse Sos (4.1908 zh Bemsennose 
Beret, Manchester, and Becch Mun. Harrington Hoa 
Altrincham, Cheshise,. Proposed by Perey 8. Worthing’ 
ton, Isaac ‘Taylor, A. W. Hennings. 

Soottn-Preciato Cinna Hey [4 1921],9 Stale tan, 
High Holborn, W.C.a, and Exhams Close, ‘Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, Proposed. by’ Louis Ambler, F'S.A., W. Al 
Forsyth, James J, 8. Naylor. 

Bonp, AumaNoin Govourits, BAOxon, [4.1897], 115 
‘Gower Street, London, W.C.t, ond 22 Priory Road, West 
Hlampstead, NAW. Proposed by Eenest B, ClanBeld, 
Percival M. Fraser, john 

Dani: Joins Love SkaTon (4. 1900), Radnor Chambers, 
Folkestone, and 23 Edward Road, Bromley, Kent. Pro 
by mand Warten, S.A, hail Oliver, Beane A, 

ler. 

Daomyy, Cuamixs Ancnimatn, FS. (4. 1900} 
Ghmabery Tomer Bridge 9: E:1-and 34 eel ond, 

ales-Wood, W. E. 


Catford, 8. Proposed by Ht D. 
D Win sere a Abingdon 8 
mvipon? Wittiast Ros 2 Abingdon Set 
- rei Bk 
rPrafeser.B. 


|. The Croft, Neath, and 13, 
Bridgman, 
































‘New Street, Neath, 
W. Herbert Hobal 
Goumsay, Chania BSC, FSA Seo 1887), Profesor of 
‘Architecture, Royal “Technical College, Glasgow, and 
Coniston, Milogavie, near Glasgow. Proposed by Win B. 
White, Alex 'N Paterson, ANS-Ay John Keppie, 
ARSA. 
Haste, Stasiay Mivnn (4. 1900), 20 Red Lion. Square, 
London, W.Ca, and 6° Edwardes. Square, Kens 
W.S. "Proposed by Thos. E. Colleus, Joha W. Simpson, 
Sir Bin be Lutyens, RA. 
oss Ronnie ‘Ton B80. (4, 
ls roposed by'S. 1, 
Sir Edwin Lo, Lutyens, R.A 
on 20 Ship Sree. tno, 














‘Soro, Grier Mumay [4 
pposed by John W. Simon, Maxwell Ayr, 








Souayvas ibe Mansi (4. yor], Contin Arcitet to 

Paniab Government, BALD. Secretariat, Labor 

India, and 38 Lawrence Road, Latre, Indi. Propose 

TLV. Lanchester, Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A We 
foward Seh-Smith, 

‘Vosax + Joune Nowsiax Raxnats (4. 1995), Rolls Chambers, 

9 Chancery Lane, W.C-2, and 23 Htayes Road, Bromley, 
Kn. Proposed by Trance Hooper, Herbert. Buck 
land, E, Vincent Harris. 

Wanciss:“Waaast Gntoore [4.1893], St. Fadmond’s 
Chambers, Silver Street, Lincole, and. 20 Wingy Road, 
Lincoln. ‘Proposed by Arthur Neion Bromley, Henry V. 
Ashley, Henry G. Gamble. 














AS ASSOCIATES (113), 

owas: Rieer Hany (Special, War Esarination Wi 
Department, Mera. Butterfield and, Swire, Thawte, 
Chin sed by Charles E, Varndell, Robert Atkins 

stanley Hall 

Aetinsal Chaney, Yorks  Porsond oy Wale] Bisroes 

fork. ter i“ 

and the Counei. = 

Arics- Bury + Hen Gonoos [Special War Examination), 16 
Exton Terrace, SW.1. Proposed by W. H. Atkin-Betry, 
W-E. Riley, W. 

AULD: Atzxaxpen Cossto Shtrru {Special War Framisatin), 

















7, Miltoh Road, ty 





sa 
fasts 8. Gideon Walicr 8 





Paterson, AREAS A 
Gordan. 
Banay: Howano [Special War Examination), 


Chansscn 
2 Ntaitande” Thldgle Dave, Wenaiftcon Senn Pe 
pponed by Willams E, Haslock, Philip M, Johnston, 

End the Counc 

Baanen: Cren. (Special War Examination), 76 Kitkall Lane, 
‘Rig Lede, “Projo by Willa Hake, Sydney 
D. Kita, FSA, 11'S: Chorley. 

awcert: Ricuany Kromatn (Special War Framination), 13 
‘ation Rony Acions W.y Prana hy Aled Cony 
David ‘Thormny MCBLE. RW. Coll 

Sung Romane Watsact, NLC, HAS, 190 Spal 
‘War sengro.35Acb et Wino 
Shee by Brancis fone, Paul Ogden and the 

Hrs 10 [Special War Exanaon, 145 Dove Road, 
‘Noritlet, Kent. Proponed by Wykchart Chancellor, R: 

Pe Allison, CBE Jan, ©. Wynne, MBE. 

Byram: Aumext Eowato [Special War Examination), 7 
Hobart ace, Growenor Gardens, SW.t. Proponed by 
the Cowell 

Brexoerox : Wauran Cra (5 
Lower Oxford Street; Casielord, Yorks. 
Cathy Hall, CES Willi HL Thorp, AP 

Biacyerr: Jowson 
Pore Sung Chess, Proponed by rl 

‘O.HLE,, and the Council 














cial War Exami 





acAler: 
(Special Wer Examination) ni] 45 Pool Hany 





HL Reilly, 














ronrunin Auer WA [Special War Bann ot i 
oun, Hampstead, NAW". Propesed by Sit Rega 
Bomb, As "Ernst Newton, CUE, RA, W. Curtis 
Borrive | Micros: (Special War 
Poly oa Miia, Suey Papal Dav 
ler, Boren 


‘Thomson, MiB.B., Christopher 

Bowe Pen ean peal Wa idcaienae 09 Cone 
‘ntught Rond, Cardi. Proposed by Edwin Seward, Harry 
‘Teather, Lanhox Robertson, 

Inga Gen, Soon” [Special War Healt) 
Devoa Chambers, 1 Filsce Avenue, Paignton. Proposed 
bo Rott Atkins, Chars FWarnl A: Someone 

roapmer: Gopemey Lows Spel Was Busan) 23 
‘St Peter's Mount, Bramley, Leeds. Proposed by Willan 
HL Thorp, W. Carby Tall CWE, Archibald Nel. 





thon: Rea nde pe Nr Benton 
Alan, George wa A Mursail Maden, URSA. 





Wiblessi Read; Sireuia,8.Wa6, Pegged Pos 
ream, 8.36, 
fessor Beresford Pite, John Saxon Stell, Re Allsehrooke 


Hinds 

Buyay : Gronon. Atar [Special War Examination}, 17 Rose- 
ddew Road, Hammersmith, W.6, Proposed by Profesor A. 
E- Richardson, G. Tophata Forrest, Ernest R Sutton, 
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‘Burotss: Havox Mawrs Ruys [54 far Examination], 

ap aud Sect Ciba, Ponta Che Pe 
Patter, Frank Green, Daid Thomon, MBE, and 
er cate Examination}, 28 Vereker 

Buti an: Cect. Geowar [Special War: ition}, 2! a 
Read, Baron'e Court, W. Proposed by W. E, Vernon 
Rest def) Barclay Niven, Harber Wigglesworth 

sori Fagen Guo Nanna Spal War Ea 
‘nation, ently ‘Woodberry Way, North Finchley 
Wi opm Mokas A Rehan, Mn 
Bayon TB 

Jour, Da cM, 

i hey Witham, Mane 











M, [Special War Examination), 
c. Proposed by the 





amas Suni Spel Wer, Beaminaton). 124 
‘Zunayhil Rosé, treat SW. Proposed by 
Gan" David Thorson, SLB ,, Ahr Bentley. 








Caingeones Ente Usitn Special Wor Examination), Redwall 
Minton, Yorke: Proposed. by. Chas, Henry "Channon, 
Het kia Say Ha, 

Encirar Smmwant [Special War Eximination), 0x 
‘Cjcit Houses, Moy Kong Fate Wels, Gar Proposed 
TCH Strange, Clyde Young, "T. Abwyn Lioyel 

CGwmans: Wuimov AXsox [Special War Examination) * Bie 

Ineo: Cowal Hoa Hrrgae, ork agony 
x ‘ars 


Profesor Cc. UH. R ~Kaward 
Walter I. Brierley, ; 
Chtup: Frannie Auer [Special War Examination), 15 

‘Albion Road, North Shields. Proposed by Geo. 
Brown, K. Bains Dick, Joweph Orval. 
came Rowers Gime: (Speci War Examination), Fenay 
Gardens, "Fenay ede, Huddersfield, Propoied by 
Norman Culley, William Bakewell, Edwd. J- Dodgabs 
Laws: Owiss Hyaax (Special Wat Eximination), 6+ 
Gout tet F.C" ropve by ME Cali, Chars 
Varnell,B. Jeaeesom Jackson 
Cooney Rican Avr (Special Wor Esarioaion, 
‘Adam Street, Adeiphi, W.C- Wy Robert Atkine 
sane Seley Hal Arius W Cooksey 
Gnomatie® Crm Joun [Special War Trsmiation, ‘The 
Grove, Blackhenth, Sete. Proposed by” Alfred’ Cox, 
J. Duniean Tate, J. Edwin Fortes. 
Dandvstume: "Those Seutorne.h [Special War Examination), 
‘7a, cononuuah Heady SiV-t7, | Procaued hy. Jobe 
ra ie en ater, Cen Tanner 
oats (Special War Examination), P.O. tox #o, 
‘Nairoli,, Kea Colony. Proposed hy” Lieut.-Colonel 
M.G., DS.0,,snd the Counc 
Dawnanse: Guatiane Ricaianns, M.A. [Special War Examina. 
io lana,” Sidcup, Keni” roped by Athi 
Newton, CILE., WA. Profesor B.S. Prior, 


Dias: Fubicis Moowiouse (Special War Buamination), 22 
Ikitmanin Avenue, Norbury, SW. 16, Proposed’ by 
TeJ,Alluon, CBE, Alfred Cox, David Thomson, MBE. 

Donat ia Speci ar Eamon, ila ule, 

ran, jeorge Watt, 
J. Rovs McNiillan, A. Maryball Mackensie, ASA, 

Drak Paani Muyarris [Spec War’ Rxamionon, 
‘State Buildings, PWV.M., Catro, Eqypt, Propose! 
‘Arnold Thornely, John We Simpeon, FG sane 































































_ Dua: Artin Himy (Special War Examination), 22, 


‘Orchard Street, Portman 
H. Fellowes Prynne, W. 


Moore. 
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juare, Wat. Proposed by Geo, 
Riley, RBA. Albert W, 















rage fo Se Bem 
ee me Rea ae 
ie egy 
soe ga ere eo 
eg rt 
‘Thomson, William M Ul, Arthur H.. int 





Renu: Ceci Jscox [Special War Exuninaton), 4 Reymond 











Buildings, Gras’s Inn, W.C. i, Cale 

Pails Bite Newnan, CUE WA Baal Over. 
Fawerrr: Gxoor Hiwmer [Special War Examination), 108 
rough, “Proposed by Sydney ‘Pog: 


‘Westborough, Searbor 
wil Bevin Coopers 
Frnouson :Romerr Westas [Final Exanination}, 44 Ladyanith 


Hud, Macho il Pinna Prope by uC, 

Wyntes, MBE., James B, Duns, John Wison, 

Fagg Eras Special Wor, Examination), 140, Madlile 

Tond, "Went dgford, Nowe, Propowc ty Leopard 

Mita, ens €: Seven, A Rint Baral. 

a: nn Atta (Sra War Ea 
Seotand. Pry 

poard Martin fe Boo 
‘Gnun Grong Ata Special War Eyanaion, 19 Hh 
Ponmed by A EW Granh Mee kl, 





bert Wigglesworth, 













iam 


“Fr 










Keay, 

Guus Ch al War Bxarninat 
sie er Ware deteome rigrates eras) 
aer Rows, LieD)S, O: Alexander, J. 4, O. Allan, 





Gromone  Huntauny Mi ry |; npat— Seal War Ex 
tion}, 743 Ayletone Roud, Lelceter a 
alin’ Tasgen HAs Protaeat Fats 
Charles Rempoo 

Gnesi Hiv (Special War nina 








Road, "Tooting ee Common, SW17, 
Wale Profesor A,B. Richardson,” Edmund 
imperis. 


Hasstan 2 Gtonoe ‘Towa [Special War Examination)" ‘The 
Myztles," “The Avenue, St. Margarets-on-Thaities.. Pro= 
Wy George Ernent Nield, 11, Austen Hall, Clifton 








‘Dynevor Avenue, Neath, S, Wales, Pi 


uiroon, Stalag Hall Geotiy. Lace, 
‘Hanvey 5 te rg Lint, M.C. [Special War bpsresersi 4 
Won Eats Coury ty tt 
Tiamat tonnelyHalph mt, Fred eHhloms, 
Menges! Wauren Brapince,(apeca Wat Exanieton), 
Paulie Works Department, Accra, Gold Cow Colony, 
War Alri” Pane ihe Coane 
visi a esr ts Seca aia, 
a aries As Mori, 
ASIA John Fainesther Nel ult 


set sei 
se era eee aaa 
Eee eee, 


Davy. 
Htmea "Monga Ras owas, Special War Exavinain 















eaten 
Der err earn 
see tt te 
io tsa * 
ee sei 
T eshoren' am Grove, Suton. 
‘Atted Cow Times TL Svan David run, MBE 
Hiowns = Pancivat 'Tunopore [Special War Peemennie 16 
‘Oukfield Road, Stroud ren, Na. by He 


Pionel Thorney, Aled WS: Grow Ralp oot. 
Howri! Hanon Epwns [Special War Examination), 25 Salise 





tee ee caters rere at 
Bae a pte ae 
Homruny : Hanoi Waxes. { War Examination), 

“ Holmewood,” Mariua Ri Balham, S.W.17, Pro- 


posed by the Council, 
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Hose: Srpsuty [Special War Examination], Richmand 
House," 11 Powell Road, Es. Proposed hy 
‘Charles E, Varndell, Robert Atkinson, E Stanley Hall. 

Hyon: Stoxx [Special War Examination], 97 Moray Road, 
Finsbury ark, N4. Proposed by Profesor A. E. Richarde 











son, Arthur Stiatton, F.S,A., Martin 5, Briggs 
Isoutaat's Lasmnance Wit.ina [Final Examiiton), + Strath 
Proposed by Howard H. 


‘more, Sutton, Co, Dublin, 

Thomson, Wiliam M. Covell, Arthur H. Hind. 

Jason: Reoraun [Special War’ Examination), 1 South 
Esplanade, Peckite Street, York. Proposed by Walter HL. 
Bnterley. ES.A., and the Council, 

Javny: ALES Cotttm [Special Wor Examination], St, 
George's College, Quilmes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Re- 
Agublles | Proposed by the Coun 

Busi “Lictie [Special War Beaminition, 49 

‘Courthope Road, Humpatead, N.W 3, rooney 

W. Hetherington Palmer, W. E. Riley, R.BLA., Fred 

Mio: 


Jonei: "Hanon [Special War Examination), Bierton, near 
‘Aylesbury, Bucks, Proposed by Courtenay M. Coekmer, 
Professor A. E, Richardson, Peter G. Fry. CMG, DS.0, 

Loom! Heuere Anritn Jouss [Special War Examinstion), 
26 Porchenter Square, W-2. Proposed by Robert Atkin= 
fon, E: Stanley Hall, Maxwell Ayrton, 

Lecrgoviy = Chet (Special War Examination), 7. Cameron 

ne, York. Proposed by Walter Hl Hectley, FSA, 

Loos Bee OBE: Aevbur Palle. 

Louse’: Tau, MAC. Speci snination), 24 Crown 
Stet Neieail-on tvs, Propncd by Masel Apr 

Se Nees te Ein 

Jann: Wintinse Rate Jouts [Special War Examination), 

Stace heey 
Geo Browne Thora Authur 

Masta? Cingianth Morinasi, MA; (Final Examination), 
‘Atmaram Mansions, Lamington Road, Bombay (4) Tn 
Proposed by Charles E, Varndell, E, Stanley Hall, Geof 
Lucas, 

Mariinws s Bexyant Irsexy Oc1.ann [Special War Examine 
Hon}, 7 Mottpdliee Row, Blackheath, 8, Propored by 


Muar?” fiatny. Amos [Specil War: Examination), 








Jousteo 


















































YM.GA. Tottenham Court Road, Wot. Propored by: 
Profersor 8. D, Adshead, Martin S, Briss, Arthur Strat~ 
ton, FSA. 

Morne 


Josten AuwANAM {Special War, Examination] 
‘Cauley Avenue, Clagham Common, S.W4, ropeved by 
A. Dunbar Seaith, ‘T. Edwin Cooper, Frei, Rowntree, 
SMosigitat Sous ean [Specal Way Examination) 9 Duke 
Suc, Ade W.Ge, “Bropove by. PG. Maule, 
Fe oh are ‘ 
Mires: Grown Avous (Special War Examination}. 4 
ion Street, Aberdeen, Propored by J. A. O. Allan, 
serge Watt and the Counel 
Monuays Kerri Day Pranck [Special War Faamination], 
Mecitenbure Sauic, W.C.s.” Bropostl by Mesvell A5e- 
my Robert Ath 
ios Cesc [Sei War aa 
20, High Ousegate, York. Propored by Arthur 
| Llewellyn Kitchen, und the Council 


nption], 430 Balls 
auton. Benn Mine 
Witt Hobday, A Bavard Hughes 
roar: Axo (Special Wat Examination, 168 Femside 
invarth Common, S.W.t2. Proposed by W. 
Chas’ Wesmonthy Sie Aston Webs BRAy Maurice E 
Webb, D.3.0., MC, 
Poston : ‘Srawtey (Special War Examination}, 317 Cunden 
Tord, Holloway. 'N.7. iby Profesor A. Ee 
Richanlion, G. opham Forrest, Perey B. Tubbs, 














ton, John W Sin, 
mmDNAM : CHANLES 
ration}, 






Puumuae : Dowaun Jone Gnaer [Specil Esamination), 58 
‘Margravine Gardens, Baron's Cour, W.6,_ Proposed by 
Henry gen, Arion Hstiuon, uconard Mac 

Donat Syowty [Special War Examination), 6 
Harvist Reud, N-W. 6." Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Ex 
Stanley Hall, Geoffry Laas, 

‘Que Nowra Drs (Spec War Beaminster 
House, 6 Redford Place, W.C- Wy Robert 
Atkinson, Artur W, Cookeey, & Stanley tall, 

Swag ue Crono (pra War Eetninion, Tote 
alin, Hockey View, ore th, SE ey 
Charles E. Vandel, Hobere Atkinson, Suanley Hal. 

Sram “Come Gaoice (Special War erunation} 37 


















‘Orchard St reer, Bristol, Pro 
Geowae He Onis, RAPA, Wes, Skinny Se Prank W, 
Wille, RAWAL 
Sunn : Wnts (Speci War Braminaton) 719 South Side, 
laphismn Common, Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
thurles KE. Varndel, Laces, 


Soe 





Geatiey 

rity [Special War Examination), 102 Station Road, 

Viarrow. Proposed by the Council. 

Sovran Chinn Grnoes, F.5-A Seo (Special Was Beane 
tion], 15 South ‘Tay Stseet, Dundee,” Proposed by P. 1, 

‘Thoma, j. Donald’ Mills, Godfrey Shepherd, 

‘Sranuusond':) Cinnises Hany (Special War Examination), 36 
Hotham Road, Purey, S.W.t8 sosed by Arthur HI, 
Mind, W. Bevan, Chrvitopher W. F, Wheeler. 

Stoo; Atexaxora [Special War Examination}, 35 Walde- 
muir Avenue, Pulhan Proposed by Frank J. Potter, 
Rober Atkivon Stanley Hall 

Srmarron: Fumnexick “Rowoxr [Special War Examination), 
Redholme,yrone Road, Tharp Bay, Esex, Propored by 














C.E, Varvilell, John Slater, B.A., Herbert Wigglesworth 
SuNouncayn = Cynit. [Special ‘War ‘Kxaminadon}, 33° York 
‘Creicent, King Cross, Halifax, Proposed by’ William TT, 





‘Thorp, W Carty Hall, © 
‘Syaas “Min Nevitux (Speci 
vgn Rand, cod 
alent, Wilain HL 


1 Archibald 
‘War Examination], 75 Cardi- 
poved by HS. Chorley, Fred. 


er ha uo chi War Beaming How. 
fel rit—1ay Desmae 5, Proposed by Si 
spel Reid, ad vie Counel re 

"varus Win Special War amition, "Balle 
dele” Pacel Hoa, Tovere Prono by Georg 
Watt, A. Marshall Mackensiey AAS.A. and vhe C 

‘Tuan, Funk Tosara (Speck ecal Ex ination) fa Stones 
Bank of Sin, Lid, 49 Old Broad Street, B.C, Proppmed 
ty"Arhur Staton, FS.A,, Matin 8: 
Sudurove. 

Towut: Cintas Ravwonn (Special War Kxamination), 67 
Sheahan Hl, SE. Proposed by Robert Arann, 

Hi AH. Mabey 

Want Revon Cx us Special War Esai. 4 
esr Hil, Avery Bropoved ty. Profewae Ay Bt 
Richardvon, "Y. Frank Green, and the Counell 

Wixinson = Phen, PA'S. [Final Examination). 163, Long 
tse Pesrae, Keil, Yorn. Propel by W. 1, Mole 



























sors ee 














Erie Morley, W. HT. Hobdy. 
Winttnas: ins on [bog Was ‘War Examination), Mennaye, 
Penzance, Cornwall by Robert Atkinson, Es 


Staney Tia CoE Varn 
watae Joe, (Socal Emin. Couney, Hal 
‘Candi. Proposed by W. Juanes Nash, Re Burns Dick, T! 
Winch Rew Mans (Special War 5 I. 
scm i: Man (Speci! War camino, 
Scnage Rod, S.W. 6+ "Propoted by Frank Si Elgood) 
wating, 8 i Rechaoon Toye Gi 
vismuax :-Awnin Ente (Speck! War Examination}, 15 Gl 
Ton, Chelwstords Propowed by Chis W, Gages Wishes 
Bettas ne Connat : 
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‘Yeats: rls War Examination], 13 Springbank 
ls Te rire 





spartment, Messrs, Butterfield and Swire, 
Foeed by ‘Charles E. Varndell, Robert’ Atkinvon, 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates and Students may insert an- 
‘nouncements and make known their requirements in this 
column without charge. Communications must be ad- 
<drersed to the Editor, and be accompanied by the full name 
‘and address, Where anonymity is desired, box mumbers 
twill be given and ansteers forwarded, 
OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED, 
<Ancurrnce deine: 10 abate ofc with another arciect 
the accommodation ie stable and ta ee rm 


i large 
Safomnited pena ‘oc neti ended foc Oe 
Suustants Would. share ass 


heel 
iio stot, of Secretary, RIDA, 9, Coogan steets ae 
APPOINTMENTS. WANTED, 


TB rat rar He Cota gk 
Pact ai 
seh = Pte eatin ely “Apply Ton snes, fo Svetay, 





RLLB.A, (32) seks 5 Myeany epecience exc 
ag ve year’ miltary serie) Lond oaker ll elses of bud 
Adcistomoed to Interviewing cleats. ad maaagement. Desig, 
Section detec ad fotwocks Bo tits, eo Sexteay, 
Tika. 9, Condit Steve, Wet 
-ARLDIA (actin ch anton architect toa County 
ie, prefrahy inthe West o Raga bat 
sent, etry a he We ot 
Satan gan ‘centile 


a sbest 
iC ie tie tent v0 wader 
iets yemapiat 
tat tine Wor "Und tag caret tse‘ ee 
Sra Se re ay 
rt Ban gi to mean Me 
recone har tea ak 





Weatomibe ans het sate nica 





Me Bon tr 9 Mind ment abo yo year of age He a 
[ughtwstan, sd fully versed i al routine 

cincloding te woting of peciraios and aking Quan 
{WeConmuntcat ons should ‘be addremed to ‘Me. ftigh Bond, 


Se Secetay ena ai, 

sare Aniricry, dhengaged mama Gt Utete oo 

ea ie easy ence cero 

Si i otf Seay RA 

Lene cores hore 

peice lie ston pat Oa oH 
ellag Reprseninie™ 

ere ome 

Vascnachs Auth, oy eis Pentel, 4h eee 

cities 3. astice, ‘seeks employment. Surveys’ of buildings and 

feria wntlig i entizr co aun Se 

Ses Sean J ne cea Bs, 
Hever Preawaer HLL ks statin a pone 

AMIE Soo chef Gea ea ee 

cebastnmeng Puts ELBA, wih pcs sc 
TTBS miloceemeree APA C 4 Calne, 
32 


Minutes I. 


‘At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
tel "November 1931, 
yout-a3, held on Monday, 72h eels 


Fellows (inc ibers of the Council), go Associates 
iC "34 mem » 
rake a 








Ii cecil and ea 





tors having retired, & ‘General Meeting was 





Peete 
acme = No ee 
Keaschoia the Tnatitue o 
ine asthe Counc shal tink x wo rocks the 
0/000 and interest and to exceute such deeds 
Sl ceereien tay os equal inoneeenea eon 
‘Axonaaes or Bc Laws Rut 20 How. Aor 
©. That effec be given to the resolution of the. General 


2sih February 1921 vie, that the number of 
tmerties in the Haporery Asoo claw allen eaeaed bes 
Eeveeieie marae 


“The number of members 
iat cao (a By-ew 17, which provides for he 
17, hich provides for 
EB nannies 
That the following words be added to By-law 63: oi 
the slocaon of the Couscl sod Sending Covsaitors> 
“Ge That By-law 10, which provides for te tarter of a 


atthe General Meeting to be beld on the 7th day of 
Revetier, sul te shevescamel recicdoas weal te be 
‘itt for confirmation 


‘The Special General Meeting closed at 9.55 p.m. 
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School Design 
By GEORGE H. WIDDOWS [F.}. 


HEN the Council did me the honour to 
Ws me to read a paper on schools I found 

it difficult to decide in what way the matter 
should be treated, as everything had already been 
said prior to the outbreak of the war on present-day 
methods ; and the war has, as faras school buildings 
are concerned, effectually hindered progress. 1 
therefore made enquiries as to what was expected of 
me, and was told that, was expected to sum up the 
past, to deal with the present, and to foretell the 
future [ 

"This somewhat encyclopaedic presentation of the 
case brought its own light with it and caused one to 
think ; but to deal with the past, present and future 
in the way that they should be dealt with would 
stretch beyond the capacity of an evening meeting. 
I therefore do not purpose dealing in detail with 
the past history of education and educational build~ 
ings. The development of secondary education 
from the eatechetical schools of the second century 
A.b., brought about by the conflict of Christianity 
with pagan philosophy, has already been ably dealt 
with, as also the rise and progress of elementary 
schools from about the same period. 
























At first in the Christian era elementary education 
was given in the home ; but after the decline of fer- 
vour in Christian families following the Peace of the 
Church in the reign of Constantine, schools for 
ordinary education became an acknowledged thing, 
and were commended by the Council of Vaison in 
the year 529. Thenceforward there was steady de~ 
velopment through the Middle Ages by means of 
monastic, cathedral and chantry schools on the one 
side, and guild, hospital and city schools on the 
other—a system not altogether unlike the dual sys- 
tem of the present day. 

‘Thus far the emphasis was laid on the spiritual 
training; then came the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, with the re-foundation of many 
schools in the reign of Edward VI; and in this 
period the emphasis was laid on the intellectual 
training. From that time onward to modern days 
the development is well known, In the last few 
years the emphasis appears to have been laid on the 
physical side ; and we, as architects, have been con- 
cerned more with this, in endeavouring to express 
in our buildings a solution of the problems of heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation. 
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‘The impetus given to school hygiene was un- 
doubtedly brought about by the passing of the 1902 
Act. Although this Act, which brought into being 
our large educational authorities, made no pro- 
vision for the school medical officer, nevertheless it 
soon became apparent that this official would look 
into things and make his presence felt. That much 
required attention is undoubtedly a fact ; and the 
credit for drawing attention to the unsatisfactory 
planning of schools must be given to Doctor George 
Reid, of Staffordshire, He, with Mr: Hutchings, 
the Staffordshire authority’s architect, was the 
first to break down the bad tradition of the central 
hall. I think we in Derbyshire may claim to run a 
close second, and before long nearly all other 
authorities took up the running. 

In the old central-hall type of school one apart- 
ment ventilated into another, and the free circula- 
tion of pure air was impossible. We know that the 
central-hall type of plan was developed with the idea 
of giving the head teacher very little walking exer- 
cise. By seating him at a lordly desk, and by pro 
viding spy-holes called borrowed lights, the head 
teacher was converted into kind of glorified police- 
man, instead of being, as he should be, a guide, 
philosopher and friend of children and teachers. 

With the abolition of the central hall and the 
acceptance of the principle of through ventilation 
fone of the greatest revolutions in planning in any 
kind of building took place, with the result that in 
1914, when school building practically stopped, our 
English schools had obtained a distinctive character 
which was known the world over ; and this charac- 
ter was brought about by adopting common-sense 
methods in connection with ventilation, lighting 
and heating, 

I now purpose taking these three factors in school 
planning, and 1 do not purpose dealing with any 
others this evening. 

If these three factors are mastered, then we havea 
sound beginning ; but to lay down hard and fast 
Jaws as to the shape of a school, the arrangement of 
its rooms, and the kind of apartments, is to stifle 
in to deaden thought and hinder progress. 
No two schools, in my mind, ought to be alike. 
There ought to’ be special considerations for each 
school in every district, with special materials suit- 
able for that district, which, when rightly used, 
should speak of the ideals which ought to govern 
both the school and the particular neighbourhood in 
which the school is placed. 
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VENTILATION. 

In the matter of ventilation we owe a great deal to 
Professor Leonard Hill, whose researches and books 
are so well known. He has entirely exploded old 
theories, Ventilation is the first essential, and bad 
ventilation will try both body and brain more 
quickly than bad lighting or bad heating. 

Professor Hill bids us see that the old theory that 
the primary need of ventilation was tosupply oxygen 
to the lungs is not true, otherwise consumptives 
would not besent to the tops of mountains, where 
the amount of oxygen is less than in the valleys ; 
and that the primary need is to produce skin activity 
By the carrying away ofthe heat and moisture ofthe 

"hss acon ict Ving bathe ha BS BEREEA 
mind is that the best form of ventilation is not ob- 
tained by bringing in air near the bottom of a.com 
and taking it out through the middle of a ceiling, 
butis best obtained, and in the simplest manner, by 
causing air to pass across the room by the agency of 
wind pressure. 

‘The old theory that there were poisons in expired 
air is found not to be true ; and itis also found that 
the human body can only absorb a given quantity of 
carbon-dioxide, and that any excess is not absorbed 
by the system but thrown off ; thus the physical 
aspect takes the place of the chemical in this matter 
of ventilation. 

‘The diagrams about to be shown will enable the 
principles of ventilation to be followed. 


keke 





Figs eh 4s 3 
‘The first three figures may be regarded as tubes 
holding liquids. In the first, while the end is capped 





the capacity of the tube is limited by its dimensions. , 
If the end be removed, then the capacity of the tube 
is governed in a great measure by the constancy of 
supply. ‘ 
In the second it is the same tube, but bulged in 
the middle ; and in the third the same tube with a 
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side outlet instead of a bottom outlet. If these three 
diagrams be placed horizontally instead of vertic- 
ally, then we get what we might expect to be the 
result in the three following diagrams (Figs. 4, 5 
and 6) when dealing with air. 

In the fourth diagram the hoppers are removed 
and a wooden tube crosses the room. ‘The amount 
of air passing through that tube depends in a great 
measure upon the wind pressure, and corresponds 
to Fig. 1. 

In Fig. 5 the tube is removed, and we have a 
similar effect to Fig. 2—that is, the air comes in at 
the hopper, the room is the expanded tube, and the 
hopper on the far side is the contraction through 
which the air departs, Given an area at the tops of 
hoppers of 10 square inches per child for inlet, and. 
1 similar area on the other side for outlet, and wind 
pressure of no more than four miles per hour nor- 
nal to the face of the building, experiments show 
that the air in a room is changed ten times per hour 
by means of hoppers only. All this is accomplished 
without any mechanism or machinery and in the 
cheapest possible way, because the ventilator made 
use of is Nature’s own—viz., the wind. 

It may be asked as to what effect is produced 
when the wind is dead end-on, and not normal to 
the sides, It would appear from smoke experiments 
that the movement of the wind slightly to right or 
left sets up a vacuum outside the building, and that 
then the air is removed, not by propulsion, but by 
suction. 

While dealing with the question of hoppers, I 
would draw attention to Fig. 6. So many people 
who design and make hoppers fail at the crucial 
moment. As the hopper falls inward the vertical 
height is decreased, and unless something in 
the nature of a wind screen is provided a hori- 
zontal draught passes over the top of the hopper. 
‘When we think that the work of a hopper is to cause 
air to be deflected upwards before entering a build- 
ing, the failure to provide wind sereens is rather 
remarkable, and yet one is constantly coming across 
‘cases where this little point, which is so essential, is 
overlooked. No hopper should open more than 4 
inches in the clear, otherwise air is admitted in large 
quantities with much discomfort. 

For the rest of the window, centre-hung sashes 
would appear to be the most convenient, the air 
being deflected across the room in a similar direc- 
tion to that from the hopper. I have tried double- 
hung sashes in one case, and in one case only, and 
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am of opinion that in every way centre-hung sashes 
are preterable, 

In Fig. 7 will be seen the drawbacks of what was 
known as “ceiling extract ventilation." Provided 
things were normal and the wind pressure on the 
side in which the window was placed, then the air 
might be made to pass as indicated by the arrows, 
butit left the far side of the room almost untouched. 
If the wind were on the side of the school opposite 
to the window, then, of course, there would hardly 
be any air movement at all, Moreover, this form of 
ventilation took no account of the difference in 
temperature and the difference in weight between 
cold air and warm air, the result being that on a cold 
day air, instead of passing up the ceiling ventilstor, 
came down it, with much discomfort to staid men 
with bald heads, and it was more common than not 
to find these ventilators covered over with brown 
paper. 

In Fig. 8 we see an attempt to get through 
ventilation and yet havea central corridor. Central 
corridors are very depressing, and the so-called 
through ventilation is but little better than the 
ceiling extract system. 

Belore leaving the question of yentilation we 
must remember that bad ventilation is not only bad 
in that it does not remove the exudatinns of the 
body, but also because it allows bacteria to accumu- 
late, and thereby become more dangerous in attack. 

Yet another point to be remembered is that the 
stuffy smell in badly ventilated schools is due to the 
fact that children are not taught to use sanitary 
paper, The stench in these rooms is not, a some 
people imagine, from stale sweat, This should 
make us sce the need for ventilation, especially 
when we remember that in areas where poverty is 
rife clothes are often made to serve for two or three 
persons. 

Asa last point in ventilation it used to be thought 
that windows must serve for both lighting and ven- 
tilation, At the outbreak of the war two experimen- 
tal rooms were completed at North Wingfield, where 
the light was obtained by means of a skylight and 
the ventilation by means of doors on verandahs. 1 
will draw your attention to this when the slides are 
placed on the screen in a few moments, 

Liguria, 

‘The second of the three hygienic principles is 
lighting, and there are certain facts which need par- 
ticular attention ;and here may I say how much 1 
owe to visits paid by members of the Hluminating 
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Fie. Fig. 13 
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Engincering Society and the help I have received 
from them? Especially do wish to express my 
thanks to Doctor Kerr, of the London County 
Council. 

Lighting can, of course, be by windows on one, 
two or three sides of a room ; and while scientists 
agree that unilateral lighting is best, nevertheless it 
has not yet been shown that other forms of lighting 
are harmful, A light from the left from above the 
head is doubtless the most restful, and that is, I 
think, as far as we can go at present. 

Where unilateral lighting is adopted one point to 
be observed is that a line forming an angle of 30 
degrees with the top of the desk farthest from the 
window should, when projected, pass through the 
glass area of the window as shown on Fig. 9. 
Another point is that the glass area in rooms up to 
20 or 21 feet in width should be one-fifth of the 
floorarea, If this widthis exceeded then the glass 
area would probably have to be increased to one- 
fourth or even one-third, but no room should be 
more than 25 feet wide. 

A third point, which refers especially to town 
areas, is that 50 square degrees of clear sky should 








be observable on the desk farthest from tne window 
‘This 50 square degrees is obtained by adding to- 
gether the horizontal angles and multiplying by the 
Vertical angle shown on Figs. 10a and 108. 

Another point in lighting is the undesirability of 
having movable partitions glazed, Teachers have a 
strong objection to glazing as it reduces the privacy 
ofaclass. Moreover it will be seen from Fig, 11 
that a child sitting and looking at a teacher stand- 
ing in front of a glazed partition may very well 
have its eyes strained with the light coming from 
the window of an adjoining room. 

No class-rooms should, as a rule, be more than 21 
feet in width. The perusal of the two diagrams 
(Figs. 12 and 13) will explain this. Ina wide room 
the teacher has great difficulty in covering so 
large an angle of vision as 116 degrees, In an 
ordinary class-room of 20 feet the angle is re- 
duced to 83 degrees; and what applies to the teacher 
applies more or less to the children looking at the 
blackboard. 

In 2 room lighted from one side with a glass 
area equal to one-fifth of the floor area and without 
obstruction it is found that 2 per cent, of the sill 
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light reaches a point 20 feet away from the sill. This 
is more than double what is regarded as necessary 
for good lighting. In the case of North Wingfield, to 
which reference has already been made, and where 
the light is by means of an inclined continuous light 
running the full length of the class-room at an angle 
of 60 degrees with the horizontal, the lighting at a 
point 20 feet away is no less than 3"18per cent.of the 
light falling upon the window-sill. 

‘One other point in connection with lighting is 
connected with artificial lighting, and itis interest 
ing to note that the minimum of daylight is the 
maximum of artificial light. The maximum amount 
of artificial ight falling upon paper or light material 
is three foot-candles, except in the case of dress- 
making and manual work, when it should be four 
foot-candies. For class-room purposes it is found 
best to have the lights 8 fect 3 inches from the floor, 
and three candle-power for every 5 square feet of 











floor space will give approximately three foot 
candles at the desk level. 

Lights should be fixed so that they cannot be 
lowered and produce eye strain owing to the 
presence of too much artificial light. The source of 
light should always be screened and the best 
method is probably by means of prismatic glass. 

Hearixc. 

‘There are various ways of heating schools— 
grates and stoves are more or less cheerful, but the 
heating is partial, and soon dissipated when doors 
are open to admit scholars at the opening of a ses 
sion. Another method is by means of warm air 
without propulsion, and this is very unreliable. 
When assisted by fans with the usual accompani. 
ments the heating becomes deadly monotonous, 
while thewindows, being closed winter and summer, 
havea very deadening effect. 

A steady, deadly uniform heat is a thing to be 
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avoided. Moreover, in some heating systems the 
airducts become foul, and a considerable amount of 
dust finds its way into the building—in fact, one 
French scientist discovered that such air contained 
double the amount of matter that the ordinary air 
contained. 

Other methods of heating are high-pressure 
steam and high-pressure hot water, low-pressure 
steam and low-pressure hot water ; and experience 
seems to show that of these four the last one is the 
most serviceable in a school, One of the things 
that became noticeable with the introduction of 
better ventilation was the inadequacy of the heating 
apparatus, usually low-pressure het water, to be 
found in our schools. ‘These were usually’ put in 
with a guarantee by the engineer that a temperature 
of 60 degrees would be maintained when the out- 
side air was freezing, but to obtain this every door 
and window had to be kept shut, 

On the assumption that the air should be changed 
not less than ten times per hour, it will be found that 
an area of about 35 square feet of heating surface to 
every 1,000 feet of cubic contents will be required, 
as the following figures show :— 

In a room for 50 children there will, by the 
Board's regulations, be 7,000 cubic feet of contents, 
‘or 70,000 cubic feet of air per hour to be warmed. 
A British thermal unit will raise 50 cubic feet of 
air x degree in one hour; therefore the B.T.U- 
required in this room will be 70,000 28+ 5 
39,200 B.T.U. per hour, assuming the outside 
temperature to be 30 degrees and the required 
temperature inside 58 degrees, a difference of 28 
degrees. A square foot of heating surface will give 
off 175 B.T.U. per hour for each degree (F.) of 
difference between temperature of pipe and air_ If 
the pipe temperature be 150 degrees there will be a 
difference of 150 degrces— 58 degrees=g2 degrees. 
‘The area of piping will, therefore, be 39,2007 92% 
175 =244 square feet. ‘This is equivalent to 35 
square feet of heating surface per 1,060 cubic fect 
of contents. If the rooms have a constant height of 
14 feet, and the floor area be 10 square feet for each 
scholar, this may be regarded as requiring 5 square 
feet per child—or, in other words, the heating sur- 
face required will be one-half of the floor area, 

A point to be remembered in connection with 
heating is that the boiler should always be 50 per 
cent. above its catalogue efficiency, and that the 
heating chamber should be eapaciotis so 2s to enable 
a large store of fuel to be laid in. 
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At North Wingfield the heating is by means of 
steam pipes under a conerete floor composed of 
slabs 2} inches thick. Owing to the heating pipes 
being out of sight the rooms have a much neater 
‘appearance and this method of heating is doubtless 
the best. By keeping the feet warm the blood cireu~ 
lates, and the admission of cool air striking the skin 
and filling the lungs acts as a tonic. 

No great heat is required on the floor surface, A 
temperature of 75 degrees is more than ample ; and 
this, of course, is much less than the heat which 
reaches one’s feet when sitting in front ofa fire. 

With these steam heating pipes 1 square foot at 
212 degrees will heat a floor area of 2°82 square feet 
at 75 deerces. The heat above 212 degrees due to 
steain pressure is set off against the heat lost down- 
wards. Whilesteam has much to recommend it,1am 
not at all sure that hot water would not be better, as 
there is less mechanism to get out of order. On the 
other hand, during holidays, steam pipes not being 
full of water, there is no fear of fracture by frost. 

For those who would wish to carry the matter 
further I would refer them to the article on school 
buildings in the Encyclopedia of Education, vecently 
published by Messrs. Pitman, 








Discussion 

‘The PRESIDENT : We have listened to a most in- 
teresting Paper, and we would all like to express our 
admiration at once ; but I will ask Sir Edmund Phipps 
to be good enough to move a vote of thanks. 

Sir EDMUND PHIPPS: May I, Sir, begin by 
saying how very much we of the Hoard of Education 
appreciate the kindness and courtesy of your Council 
asking us to come here to-night ? Tt has been so interest~ 
ing to come and see what we have seen, and. to listen 
to what we haye heard, that T have forgotten what it 
was that I had intended to say! ‘The truth is that Civil 
Servants are not often allowed to make speeches. Yet 1 
will not pretend I was sorry when I was asked to pro- 
pose this vote, because, just now, Civil Servants have 
something to say when they get a chance. As a rule, a 
Civil Servant cannot say anything in a speech except to 
apologise for his own existence, and at present he has to 
remember how much trouble he has given to everybody. 
in the past, and how much expense he is causing them 
in the present. And yet, you know, gentlemen, times 
may change, In the past the Board of Education have, 
in one way and another, done something to encourage 
school building and make work for architects, and that 
time may come again. After all, schools are not a 
fashion ; school building is not a thing which is taken 
Lup at one time and dropped at another. These schools 
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are necessities, and every month that school building is 
put off, as it has been during the war, the need for 
schools is rising ; and sooner or later we shall have to 
have all the schools the building of which has been put 
off since the beginning of the war. So that before very 
Jong the time will come when you and we, instead of 
being in our preseat relations, will be allies again. 1 
know that at present there is a certain amount of assur- 
ance wanted in any member of the Board of Education 
meeting any body of architects. I do not disguise the 
fact that I and my colleagues spend much time in pre 
‘venting you from doing your work in building schools ; 
we are even stepping in and going back upon 
approvals which we have given in the past, stopping 
buildings which were on the verge of being begun. And 
that is extremely distasteful, and I want you to believe 
that we are really ashamed of ourselves! But we have to 
do what we are told and what we are paid for, and we 
are trying to doit while preventing ourselves from losing 
hope for the future. But when the time comes again we 
shall be allies in a more real and important way than in 
the past, because since the last school building went 
on our’ whole arrangements with Local Education 
Authorities, County and Town Councils, have changed. 
In the old days if we tried to economise in school 
buildings it was only to. prevent extravagance, to 
prevent the Education Rate being so treated that 
‘it had not enough left in it for other purposes. Now, 
when we are paying our proportion of all Local 
Authority expenditure, every farthing matters to the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and with the admor 
tions as to economy which sre being put before the 
world, we are all in the same boat, and we have to see 
that the rates and taxes are used just as far as is neces- 
sary and no further. ‘There may be less supply of money 
for schools for the rest of our officisl—perhaps for our 
natural—lives, and all the money we can save on 
buildings is not going to be saved, but will be needed 
for books, equipment or teachers’ salaries. We hope that 
architects, local authorities and the Board of Education 
Will be working together, putting our brains into a com- 
mon receptacle, as it were, to try to make the money 
go to'the best advantage. I expect we shall not be 
found fighting each other in the future: we shall be 
working together to do all we can to make the best of a 
very limited supply. 

‘The Board of Education lid, in their last Building 
‘Regulations, just before the war, say they invited ex- 
periment. They said their Regulations were built up 
not on theory, but on the practice of living men. We 
have taken the best we could, and we have done all we 
‘could to learn from it. We say there we welcome new 
‘ways of doing things, and we will gladly listen to all you 
have to tell us. The pleasure with which we have 
listened to Mr. Widdows to-night is an example of that. 

Thave spoken too long already, Mr. President, but I 











know I can say, on behalf of this meeting, how ex- 
tremely interested we have been in all Mr. Widdows 
has said, and how grateful we are—and if T may say 
from the Board of Education offcially—how much in- 
terested and gratified we are at having been given 4 
chance of bearing and seeing to-night; we stall ty, 
to remember it. It is not for me to enter into the tech- 
nicalities, of which T know little, but on which, I am 
told, Mr. Felix Clay will have an opportunity of saying 
a word. 

But I would like to say something about Mr. Wid- 
dows personally. He is a very familiar figure in the cor- 
ridors of the Board and by our fireside ; we have met 
on many occasions ; and if there is one thing he has 
left upon our minds—at all events, upon mine—it is 
this: that he has been able to—I was going to say get 
the better of us, but I don't quite mean that—he has 
been able to get the best out of us, to make the best of 
us. He is a man of such sympathy that in dealing with 
the Board he realises that we are not merely hide-bound 
officials by nature, but that we stand between the 
‘Treasury on one side and the Ministry of Health on the 
other, and there are many allowances which should be, 
and can be, made for us. He knows how we regard our 
present job. Mr. Widdows has endeared himself, 
sonully and officially, tothe Board snd theirstaf, nd it 
is with peculiar pleasure, Sir, that Istand here to-night 
a barre vote St vhaals to Me Widowssand atest 
thank you, Sir, and the Council for their kindness and 
hospitality in giving me the opportuni 

‘Mr. FELIX CLAY : Mr. President, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks to Me. Wildows forthe eee inte; 
resting paper we particularly gla 
to doso in order te ave the opportuity of texifying 

extraordinary amount of work which Mr. Widdows 
has done towards the development of the modern school 
plan. I have seen the plans at least of all Mr, Widdows’ 
schools, and many of his buildings, and, incidentally, 2 
good many others besides. No architect has done more 
than he has to develop the modern school. When we 
get at the Board plans by Mr. Widdows, they invariably 
give us something to think about, something to talk 
about, and, almost invariably, something to argue about, 
Yet, somehow, the building is generally put up very 
much in the form originally designed. 

‘School planning had, as Mr. Widdows has suid, an 
extraordinary development in the ten years just before 
the war; up till that time it had been comparatively 
‘table. 1 do not know whether you realice fy but 
half a century—this year—since the first central-hall 
school was built, The London Schoo! Board, in 1870, 

fed 4 competition to try to get a satisfactory 
plan for an elementary school. It was won by Roger 
Brith: and in 1872 the “ Ben Jonson ” school 3 
erected. It wassimply a central-hall school, with cluss~ 
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rooms on three sides opening out of the hall, and it was 
thought at the timeto be very unsatisfactory. Thereasons 
were that they did not like having a number of class- 








rooms ; it was expensive in staffing, and they did not 
like having too many children in one building. ‘They 
alae thought the hall was a waste of space, “Therefore 





they went back to the old pupil teacher aystem of plan ; 
that is to say, a long narrow room, where there can be a 
number of classes under the supervision, of one head 
teacher. ‘The pressure for separate class-rooms grew, 
and inten years they came tack to the separate class- 
room plan and hall, because they wanted some place to 
collect the children i 

In 1882 the School Board passed a resolution that no 
school should be built infuturewithoutacentralhall,and 
ten years afterwards the Ben Jonson "type was again 
adopted and became the standard type ; it was regarded 
tus practically the last word in school planning. Changes 
were made in small matters of detail auch asthe satr- 
cases, cloakrooms and so on; but the main lines were 
continued until 1934, and we all thought it was the best 
thing to be done to sccue supervision and compact- 
ness. ‘Then it was that Dr. Reid, Medical Officer of 
Health for Staffs after the 1992 Act, was asked to look at 
the plans of schools, and he took strong exception to 
the central-hall plan, chiefly on the score of ventilation. 
‘And he worked out'a plan, with Mr. Hutchings, and 
sent it to us at the Board, It consisted of a row of class- 
rooms, with windows on both sides, and a separate hall 
in the playground, We were very much astonished to 
get such a plan, Dr. Reid came to the Board, and we 
argued about it a long time. We thought cross-tighti 
would be unsatisfactory. But a school w: 
planned, very much as an experiment, and a year after- 
‘wards I went to look at it. T-chose the winter time so 
that I might see how the ventilation was working, It 
was a cold day in February, and there was some snow. 
Tt was remarkable that when I walked into a chiss-room 
from the fresh air outside—which is a very good test of 
yentilation—there was no smell, that school smell which 
is known to all who are in schools much. Yet there 
was no draught to speak of, and the headmaster was 
absolutely enthusiastic about the school, He said that 
in his old school, at Darlaston, he was about to 
give up his work ; he finished every day very tired 
and with a splitting headsche, but now he felt at 
the end of the day as fresh as at the beginning, I 
noticed the absence of that chorus of coughs and 
sneezing and snufiling which seems to greet one on 
entering a class-room ; every other child seems to have 
‘cold inthe head, Usaid to theheadmaater:"" Where are 
the colds ?" He said: We don’t have them here; the 
only complaint I have had about the school is that some 
of the parents say their children eat too much now.” 
‘The sucess of this school was remarkable, and local 
Educational Authorities heard of it; in the neighbour- 
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ing county of Derby Mr. Widdows learned of it, and 
they were not long in developing it rapidly. It was only 
really a short time in which the old central-hall plan 
became almost obsolete, and all the schools took the 
form of these single-storeyed spread-out buildings, 

Mr, Widdows, in the three: ts he drew attention 
to, put ventilation first ; and in that Lam sure he was 
right. Ventilation i an absolutely fundamental point 
on a plan, If you decide to make your school a cross 
ventilation sctioo!, a class-room with windows an each 
sid, you must have a certain sort of plan, and you must 
have definitely settled what system you will have before 
you can even start planning, I would like to say a word 
upon that matter of ventilation, hecause Mr. Widdows 
necessarily had to deal with it somewhat shortly in his 
Paper, and there may he some here who have not fully 
read Dr, Leonard Hill’s investigations, and so may not 
feel altogether satisfied about the statement that efficient 
‘ventilation consists simply in the quality of the air. 

Dr. Leonard Hill started out to investigate what has 
‘been called " crowd poison "—that is to say, the ex- 
tremely unpleasant effects produced by sitting for some 
time in a very crowded room. He took samples of air 
from such a room and carefully analysed it, He found 
that there was rather more oxygen in that air than even 
on the top of a moderately high mountain. He said, 
therefore, it is clear that the trouble is not due to lack of 
oxygen ; ‘moreover, any lack of oxygen is compensated 
for by a slightly, almost imperceptibly, increased rate 
of breathing. ‘Then he measured the quantity of 
carbon dioxide in this air, which is usually considered 
to be an index of the impurity. He found thatin this un- 
pleasant room there were 10 to 12 partsof CO, perto,000, 
Which is high, ‘Then he went into a factory where they 
make aerated waters, and there he found 30 to 40 parts 
per 10,009, yet the workers felt no inconvenience. So 
itscemed that at any rate chemically produced carbon 
dioxide was harmless, and therefore the trouble was 
not due to the CO,. He then came to the conclusion 
that the real cause was stagnation of the air, which pre- 
vented evaporation going on from the skin and carrying. 
off certain poisons from the blood, In order to prove 
this, he devised and carried out two experiments. He 
hada small glass-covered experimental chara 
tnd he got three or four devoted students to ait in th 
he shut them up init, In the top of the chamber he had. 
had installed an electric fan, without allowing any inlet 
of air, When he saw that these students were on the 
point of collapse, the electric fan was started, and they 
revived at once. ‘They seemed to have very lite ill- 
effects. ‘Therefore it was seen that the mere movement 
of the air had a great effect, 

‘The second experiment was unpleasant—for him. He 
again put three or four devoted men into the chamber 
and shut them up ; he then attached an india-rubber 
tube into the chamber and put on a face-mask and sat 
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outside and breathed the air from the chamber. He 
left the men in there such a time that they again 
became bad and were on the point of collpse, but he 
felt no inconvenience, though he was breathing the 
same air ax they were, because he was outside, in the 
midat of fresh moving air. ‘These experiments are fully 
recorded in a Blue Book. It shows that the chemical 
comporition of the air has nothing to do. with the ill- 
effects accompanying sitting in a crowded room, And 
it in very interesting to us, because it pave us a scientific 
explanation of what we had found so successful in 
practice, plenty of fresh air coming in at the windows, 
as the most effective ventilstion which could be pro: 
vided. ‘The experiments show why the schools in which 
the air is kept in motion are $0 successful. 

‘The open-air school, again, has had great influence 
on the planning of the ordinary elementary school, 
because these schools, which proved so good for very 
delicate children, those with a tendency to becomecon- 
sumptive, were argued to be good, for the same reason, 
for other children too, many of whom are none too 
strong. So that we have now come to the conclusi 
more or less, that the best form of ventilation is the old= 
fashioned window. ‘The ventilating engineer, I know, 
will produce a wonderful result by various forms of 
ventilation—the Plenum system, for example; he will 
wash and dry and heat and manage to keep at an 
equable temperature the class-room, and yet the re- 
sults are appalling to those who have to work in the 
room. We have Plenum heated rooms, and I have 
found teachers in them almost in revolt ; 
almost everything is perfect, The engineer, in fact, has 
produced the very conditions we want to avoid ; what 
ts wanted is a definite movement of air. ‘The net 
result is that the whole emphasis in school design has 
shifted. Instead of the old compact three-storeyed 
central-hall building, we have a bewildering variety of 

ans ¢ plans which come to us show all sorts of shapes, 
rom cart-wheels to hospital-shaped buildings and L- 
shaped buildings, but al arranged 40 ax to secure the 
maximum amount of sun and to get air into the class 
sooms from both sides. And the result in the schools is 
sofeatisfictory that 1 doubt whether we sball ever get 
back to the other type of buildings, We have been very 
fortunate in haying Mr. Widdows here to-night, whose 
seat variety of work you can see from his drawings 
which are round these walls, as well as by the photo- 
graphs he has shown on the screen ; I have very geeat 

leasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. Widdows 
For his Paper, 

Mr. H. W. WILLS : T feel T have some reason to 
speak on this matter, because I had the pleasure, six or 
seven years ago, of undergoing some of the hardest work 
Thaye ever undergone in my life, Imet Mr. Widdows 
and went over with him fifteen of his schools, most of 
the schools you have seen depicted on the screen to- 
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night. And, interesting and satisfactory though T 
thought them before I saw them in actual being, Iwas 
very much surprised and pleased to find how perfectly 
they were suited to their purpose on closerexamination. 
Tent into the achools at the elose of the official day, 
and T should not have discovered, from any smell, that 
anyone had been occupying them. ‘The varicty of the 
planning struck me at once, after I had grown accus- 
tomed to the ordinary type of central-hall school, as a 
very great improvement, both as regards a better 
‘appearance and in the way of convenience. We hive 
sometimes in these rooms discussed the question of 
official architecture ; we have thought that the official 
architect took the work of the ordinary practitioner 
away from him ; but after 1 had been round these 
schools designed by Mr, Widdows I came to the con- 
clusion that there was very little in it, because in my 
progress through Derbyshire I did not see a school that 
ight not have been the result of an extremely success~ 
fully conducted competition. And I concluded that the 
only thing the Derbyshire County Council had done 
‘was to shorten the process of selection. [therefore have 
very great pleasure in supporting this vote of thanks, 

Mr, A. E. MUNBY : I have been exceedingly inter- 
ested in Mr, Widdows" Paper. Thave in my office plans 
of various Paula of his which I studied some years 
ago, and I would like to question him on one point in 
reference to heating. I had a school which it was pro 
posed to go on with before the war, but it has, like so 
many others, since died. At that time I got a firm of 
heating engineers to try to work out a plan whereby the 
heating could be conduicted on a system adopted by the 
Romans in years gone by—namely, by passing hot air 
through the floor. Mr. Widdows’ method of | heating his 
schools prompts me to askthe question—whether he has 
considered that method. He has some objections to the 
use of steam, and now uses hot water in these hollow 
floors, Would it not be possible to take hot air through 
the floors, perhaps in concrete channels, or through a 
hollow terra-cotta floor? I take it that with a long 
range of class-rooms there would have to be an upeast 
shaft, which would involve long chimneys, and that 
‘might not be desirable. But electricity is $0 general in 
these days that it would be a small matter to provide 
fans at the end of the building, which would actuate 
the draught sufficiently to draw the hot air through the 
floors (not through the room) as a continuous stream, 
1 think the type of schools to which we are coming— 
the long range of class-rooms,one after the other-—lends 
itself very much to that form of heating, and it would 
be interesting if Mr, Widdows, and perhaps Mr, Clay, 
would express opinions on that point, 

Another matter is the use of tables and chairs by the 
children in place of the desks. Are we to consider that 
the old schoo! desk is to become a thing of the past ? 
Must u boy write at an angle of 15%, of not? And 1 
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yhould like to hear about the right-hand and the left 

id light, which is considered to be of great import- 
ance, It would be very helpful if we could have some 
information upon that, more particularly as the design 
of school desks has been worked out with very great 
care, 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON : Lask, in regard to the 
schooi heated from the floor, whether dust is disturbed 
by it and rises in the air, and therefore whether special 
care hae to betaken to keep the floors exceptionally clean, 
In certain railway carriages there are hot pipes, and in 
some the air is quite pestilential 

‘Mr.J.OSBORNE SMITH : I think all who have had 
ich to do with schools must feel they are very much 
in Mr, Widdows’ debt for having driven forward in a 
most vigorous way matters which some of us have seen 
‘only through a mist. He has been acting as a prophet, 
for he has been looking ahead, und Tam sure that this, 
and the thought he has given to the subject, will re 
dound in the future in a very great blessing, not only to 
the children, but also to the teachers. I have been into 
schools from which children have had to be taken away 
hecause they were ill, T have heard this remark: "1 
dare not put a child more than a quarter of an hour 

inst that grating.” I hope that school no longer 
I do not think it does, 

‘With regard to this perflation of air—air blowing 
from one side of a room to the other—it was my privi- 
lege to emphasise that point at the last Congress in Lon~ 
don, and Tam very pleased to find the same theme 
taken up in a vigorous way to-night. 

T have thought for many years that it was wrong to 
continue with heavy desks ; they spoil the floors and 
cramp the children, and we were always trying to make 
them fit the shoulders and back, but without success ; 
the boys grew, but the desks refused to grow. Tables 
of a removable type and ordinary chairs ensure that the 
child shall not be kept too long cramped up. 

Testruck me that the top light Mr, Widdows showed 
‘was rather large for the purpose ; I get sufficient light 
without making them s0 deep. 1 think we have been 
honoured by hearing this Paper, and I join in support- 
ing the vote of thanks. 

Me, G, GILBERT SCOTT) When speaking of 
heating, Mr. Widdows mentioned Liverpool Cathedral, 
and a subsequent speaker suggested that floor heatin 
might be adopted by circulating hotair. ACLiverpool 
am adopting thar system of heating the floor by channels 
through which the hot air circulates, It has the great 
advantage of enabling us to use marble or stone flooring, 
without, I hope, causing people to complain of a feeling 
of coldness to their feet. It is a reversion to the ol 
Roman idea of heating, 

Mr, W, A. PITE: Mr, Widdows has given us all a 
great deal to think about, and if he had been talking to 
Us about the architectutal treatment of hospitals: he 
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would, I think, have been able to speak of the same pro- 
blems. I have always heard that the rules applicable to 
hospitals should govern schoole too, and what we have 
heard to-night could also be most usefully applied to 
all buildings designed for the treatment of the sick. 

‘The PRESIDENT: Before putting the vote of 
thanks, Task (o be allowed a few words. 

1 feel, like Mr. Pite, that we have one grievance 
against the lecturer, in that he described his discourse 
as one upon school’ architecture, whereas he has said 
so many things which are applicable not only to hos- 
pital and school work, but also to many branches of 
architecture. ‘The great ventilation problem is one 
which has puzeled us all our lives in regard to buildings 

large size; and had his title been different, Mr, 
Widdows’ audience might have been drawn from other 
ranks of architects than those who have to-night been 
specially attracted. But his lecture was admirable, and 
afforded us ample food for thought, and added much to. 
the information we all long for on such subjects. 

Tsuspect that, among other things, Mr. Widdows is 
‘an expert in acoustics ;__he said a few words on that 
subject, which led me to think he was holding back a 
real reservoir of knowledge. Acting an intend to. 
io for him in privacy, Tonce erected a building in Lo 

jon which contained a committee room, and [i 
tended it should be the best thing of its kind on the 
inhabited globe. I read all the available encyclo- 
posias and the best books on acoustics, and into that, 

uilding, intended to hold 50 or 60 persons, I crowded 
every known device to ensure success, The room was 
a desperate failure. It was cured, 
different remedies, by purchasing 

‘There are very few questions I want to. ask Mr. 
Widdows to reply to ; indeed, there is only one, which 
muy seem foolish to you, When we build windows 
with hoppers and windows on centres, we devise them 
so that they should facilitate ‘the inlet of air, and T 
‘want to know from Mr. Widdows whether he tties an} 
dodges to facilitate the exit of air on the leeward side of 
the room, Probably the answer to that is that so long 
as you have @ push on one side, the pull on the other 
will take care of itself. Does he suggest that we should 
do anything in mancuvring the sushes to assist the 
direction of the outgoing air ? 

Leanniot put this vote of thanks without also alludi 
to the mover and seconder of the vote of thanks, Sir 
Edmund Phipps and Mr, Clay, Mr. Felix Clay is 
very well-known expert in these matters. I listened 
With thrills of horror to the story of the gentlemen who 
were put inside the glass case and demonstrated with 
the help of their outside companion that it was not the 
exhausted air alone which caused their collapse. Tt is 
news to me that the turning on of electric fans which 
churn the air without extracting it, relly does good and 
not only seems to do so. 
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Sir Edmund Phipps gave us a charming insight i 
the possibilities and the actualities of the relations be- 
tween the Civil Services and the professions, I know 
he is one of those who wish us to live in that mutual 
helpfulness to one another which leads to progeess ; and 
what he said t a such kindly terms opens to us 
whoate engaged ime to time with Departments of 
the Government the happy prospect of as 
Tn tbetatures Ubavelmuc cence putt 
‘of thanks, which Iam sure you will accord with accla- 
mation, 

Carried by acclamation, 

Mr. WIDDOWS (in reply): Mr. President, 
Edmund Phipps, Mr, Felix Clay, ladies and gentle 
1 think you very much indeed, especially you, Mr. 
President, for your very kind words, and for the way in 
which these thanks have been accorded to me. It is a 
real pleasure to we poor people who are stuck in the 
provinces, and who read the names of you distinguished 
peoplein London in the Journat. and in the professional 
papers, to come and to find that you ar relly flesh sid 

ood, like the rest of us in the provinces. 

You have seen, in the persons of Sir Edmund and of 
Mr. Clay, the kind of persons there are at the Board 
of Education, Take my advice, and never write letters to 
them, but go to see them ; you can write your letters 
after ‘you get back, to supplement what has been said. 
And I thank Mr. ‘Clay for having supplemented the 
brief idea I gave you of Professor Leonard Hill's work. 
‘There is plenty of food for thought in his report. 

With regard to Mr, Munby's question about the use 
of hot air, I hoped someone would speak about it, 
but I did’ not think it would be an eminent man like 
‘Mr. Gilbert Scott. T have often admired his Cathedral 
at Liverpool, and I am most interested to know he is 
having hot air installed there, I should esteem highly 
the privilege if he will allow me to go ta see the work 
there, because floor ventilation has come to stay 

With regard to having tables and chairs, instead of 
desks, everything is in their favour, It is all very 
‘well to put children to do their work at an angle of 15 
at school, but under what conditions do they do their 
Work at home? Also, tables are infinitely better for 
woodwork, cooking, needlework, and 40 an, "There ix 
everything to he said in favour of tables and chairs, 

T think we can now turn our atte 

hetter store-room in schools. ‘There is no real difh- 
culty about dust’rising with the warm air from the 
floor ; the floors are swept every day, and even if there 
inalittle dust, itis only between g and 4 o'clock, 

Tadmit the skylight is large, but the amount of ight 
is not too great, and light from the north is stable and 
‘of soft quality, 

With regard to the President's remark about my 
being an expert in acoustics, I beg to say I am not, 
‘And with regard to the “ push and pull in yentila- 





















































































tion, there is nothing of the kind. If the hoppers are 
‘open on both aides and the wind a blowing on eno; the 
only thing which can happen is for the air to go out on 
the other ; there is no need for any device for" pulling” 
the air out, You may ask what happens when the wind 
ie “end on.” Smoke rockets aye shown that & 
yacuum, or something approaching it, is caused, and 
thea the air f¢ sucked out, I do noe dak h 
he essential in all places ; 
‘of which I spoke there is none, The building is p 
on the side of a cliff, and, being for consumpti 
dren, they give the children plenty of exercise. 

White we are strung up " with regard to new build- 
ings, there is no reason why we should not turn our 
attention to the old ones. I saw a voluntary school the 
other day which had a room that was most depressing, 
sind something was wanted to make it better ; they only 
putin one door, glazed to the bottom, and that made it 
much more cheerful. At small cost 1 am suite we ca 
much improve many old buildings. We now always use 
the overhead system of pipes for heating, and have the 
radiators near the floor. ‘The water is carried at onct 
from the boiler to the highest point, and then gea 
will be bound to earry it back to the boiler ; there is 3 
good circulation, and you get value for your money. 

With regard ‘to the semi-permanent. building T 
showed you on the screen, I said a wooden building 
worked out at about rtd, to 1s. a foot. A concrete 
building works out at the same price, and one has 
more happiness in putting up a concrete building than 
a timber one: 
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‘America that provides the opportunities 
for practice, withoutwhich we shouldnever know the 
Valueof thattraining. Forarchitectureas earned in Paris 
and practised in the United States is a very wonderful 
thing. It is the most alive of all the arts, and consider- 
ably the most important, for there is n 
American life so complete as its architecture 
reasons the exhibition of American archites 
‘now open at the galleries of the Institute is of the greatest 
importance. The selection is confined to buildings 
‘erected within the last twenty years by the leading archi- 
tects of our time. ‘The subjects are illustrated mainly 
by photographs of superb quality, and a few remarkable 
coloured drawings and lithographs, ‘The hanging com- 
mittee are to be congratulated upon the skill and taste 
they have shown in the arrangement of the pictures. 
"The present phase of architectural expression owes 
its beginnings to the firm of McKim, Mead and White 
‘who commenced practice in 1879. For more than forty 
fears this firm has produced designs for every class of 
fing, in which great fertility of invention has gone 
hand in hand with profound knowledge of Italian work, 
until their ideals have heen adopted by the great ma~ 





I F Paris gives the finest architectural training in the 
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jority of American architects. ‘The effect of this solid~ 
deity of thought is seen in the extraordinary high quality 
‘of the work being done at the present time. The whole 
country is steeped in the tradition of McKim, with the 
happy result that distinetion in. design is sought along 
the traditional lines rather than by traversing them, 

‘notable exception is in the work of Louis 11. Sulli- 
van (No. 10), which is so remarkable in its cleverness a8 
ilivert a few from the straight path. But the great 
majority work along the national lines, which are pro- 
Viding America with the finest modern buildings in the 
world. 

Tt is well for us to recognise at once that American 
architects are more successful in the handling of the 
larger problems of design than we in England, Thi 
statement requires no qualification. ‘The frank accept- 
dance of the fact can be only beneficial, for it will lead 
us to a very careful examination of the work shown in 
this exhibition, and a reasoned consideration of the 
qualities by which it is distinguished. ‘The time is op- 

ortune for such consideration, for London is being re- 
built, and there is a sense of uneasiness abroad as to the 
form that our new streets are taking—a misgiving that 
all is not well. It is good, therefore, that we should turn 
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‘our minds to the great achievements of Americain archi- 
tecture, so well represented here, and make a few blunt 
comparisons with conditions in England, 

"The New York Municipal Building (No. 43), by 
McKim, Mead and White, is frankly a“ skyscraper, 
planned’ upon a site of extraordinary difficulty, but 
nevertheless buildingof great beauty, and probablythe 
‘most successful of the tall buildings in America, Seen 
from the Woolworth Tower opposite, with the charm- 
ing old City Hall in the foreground, its graceful outline 
against the blue of the aky forms a picture not easily for- 
gotten, Notice the expanse of the plain wall surfaces 
relieved with a diaper of window openings and crowned 
with a splendid tower between the twin roofs of the 
pavilions. 

A striking contrast in height is the Morgan Library 
(No. 40), by the same architects. Here we have the pro- 

tions associated more closely with English practice, 

vut no loss of dignity is involved. ‘This little gem is one 
of those perfect works of art which must always he rare 
in any country. ‘The combination of great delicacy in 
‘the detail with the most lavish decoration internally is 
to be noticed. 

‘The Gorham Building (No. 33), by the same archi- 
tects, is remarkable for its simplicity and admirable 
proportions. It is a modern shop building, on Fifth 
Ayennie, that has had many imitators in the States ; and 
of its type it is as near perfection as ha 
reached, 

But there is another reason for selecting it for special 
notice. It is 130 feet high to the top of the cornice, 
facing on a stréet 100 feet wide and a side street 60 feet 
wide, Such a building is impossible in London with the 
existing restrictions upon the height of buildings, and 
it is important that ull who are interested in this subject 
should see this example of the proper use of freedom, 
Consider the eminently satisfactory shape it gives us— 
neither a" skyscraper ” nor too low for good propor- 
tion. Is not the time ripe for some alteration in our own 
Building Acts whereby architects may arrive at the 
right height both for architectural treatment and for 
meeting thegrowingrequitementsof healthy commercial 
activity? There is a staleness creeping into our new 
streets, Wesee the endless repetition of ground storey, 
ccoltimn, and attic, with two rows of dull dormers in the 
roof. ‘There is a fixity about these compositions for 
which architects are unfairly blamed. How can the 

mublic know that the design they are c ing 0 freely 
is really a rectangular shape, defined by the buildi 
laws, whi 
imposition of a height limit unrelated to archi 
lesign or the width of the street is the greatest 
obstucle to fine street architecture. Alter the height 
limit but 20 feet, and a sense of freedom is gained, with 
astonishing resufts in freshness of design, as this exhibi 
tion proves. Until this is done we must be content to 
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see other countries surpassing us, because they are un= 
hampered by restrictions which strike at the very springs 
of thought, and put ideas at a discount from their 
On th is the ‘Temple of the 
the wall opposite is the great ‘Temple of ¢1 
Scottish Rite at Washington (No Si) by thi remarks 
able architect John Russell Pope. ‘The finest Masonic 
‘Temple in the world, designed by a man who is not a 
‘Mason, it strikes a dramatic note that could scarcely be 
achieved in buildings forcommonplace purposes. ‘The 
artist has seized a unique opportunity to employ archaic 
forms in which to shroud the mystery without losing 
the element of surprise which underlies all great des 
Look carefully at the interiors, and you will find 
element is not lost, for every step of the way to the 
great chamber on the upper floor suggests architectural 
power and imagination of a high order. ‘The won: 
derful colour drawing is worthy of the subject it 
illustrates, 

“To avoid the charge of praise without discrimination, 
we must look at the great Now York Post Office (No.37), 
which is rather a disappointment. ‘The colonnade is 
strangely monotonous, and the flanking pavilions are 
uite unworthy of the building. . The inscription, 
300 feet long, over the principal front is something of 
a curiosity. It reads: “ Neither snow nor rain nor Beat 
nor gloom of night stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds," 

As E. V, Lucas has witily remarked, Americans are 
remorscless when they are making themselves eleur. 

It is remarkable that a commercial country like 
America should have grasped the significance of the 
railway station as the ynteway of the city. ‘The Penn- 
sylvanta Railway Station (No. 28) is to New York what 
the grt gateways were to Rome--they are related © 
the splendour of the city to which they give entrance, 
Nothing is permitted that would destroy the dignity 
of the first impression, Advertisements are. rigidly 
banned, and even smoking is not permitted in some 
stations, A smaller example is the Richmond Station 
(No, 2), which has the same qualities of dyaty with 
which the larger stations are marked ; und all aver the 
States will he found the same desire to give the en- 
trance 0 the city an importance that is proper to ita 
function, 

It is perhaps in office buildings that Americans 
most of all from the rest of the world, ‘The conditions 
obtaining in some of the largest cities have forced them. 
to adopt great heights, with a correspondingly difficult 
fe for the architects to solve. ‘This problem has 

cen completely mastered, as in the Municipal Milde 
ing previously inentioned. 

‘The latest of the high buildings isthe Cunard Build= 
ing (No. 116), which is interesting as an example of the 
application of the new zoning laws, which impose off- 
sets at a certain height according to the disttict in which, 
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the building is situated, ‘These offsets are cleverly 
handled, and rather add to the interest of the design 
than otherwis 

‘The exhibition contains examples of someof the finest 
banks in the States. No one should miss secing the 
Guaranty Trost Building (Nos. 237 and 238), by York 
and Sawyer, 

After looking at the banks, take a walk round London 
to see what we are doing, abd it will he impossible to 
close our eyes to the fact that we are trifling away our 
opportunites for fine architecture, We have nthing to 
show which will compare with the great financial head- 
Gquatters of "New York and other Ametican tes 
We are deliberately creating banality on every hand 
by which future generations will remember us, and the 
‘only chance of escape is by realising it in time, 

A matter of great interest to architects at the present 
moment is the design of store buildings, with which the 
‘West End of London is being liberally provided. “The 
Gorham Building has already been mentioned, It has a 
near relation in the Lord and Taylor Store (No. 282)(see 
e aay Cease of the largebuildingsof this New 

‘ork, Notice the satisfactory solution of the shop-front 
problem, and the noble archway for entrance—the great 
plain mass of the upper storeys, in which the windows 
make a pattern and give the scale—the crowning cor 
nice of excellent design. ‘The interior shown is full of 
interest, The theatre, restaurant and roof garden indi- 
cate the resources of which such a building is capable, 
4 complete community within the walls of a single 
store. The dignity of commerce is well expressed 
these stores, many of which display no name of the firm, 
They are witha civic importance not less than. 
the public buildings around them. 

It will be noticed that the detail of the Lord and 
‘Taylor Store is small and delicate, in spite of the great 
size of the building. ‘That very large buildings do not 
require coarse detail needs emphasis on this aide of the 
Atlantic. Look at the fine Apartment House (No. 179) 
by Charles Platt, « building of very great size, with the 
tutmost delicacy in the architectural features, and ob- 
serve how the sense of scale is enhanced by great refine- 
ment. 

It is fortunate that the exhibition includes the alto~ 
gether delightful Pan-American Building at Washing- 
ton (No. 53), now the headquarters of the International 
Conference on Disarmament, ‘The architects, Messrs. 
Cret and Kelsey, may wel feel proud of the importance 
that must henceforward attach to their fine work, the 
beauty of which cannot be without its effect upon the 
‘many assembled nationalities within its walls. It is a 
French building enclosing an open cortile of Spanish 
American design, in which tropical plants and rare 
birds supply the colour and life, and suggest the range 
‘of climates embraced by the great North American 
Republic. 















































Of Gothic work itis difficult to speak with the same 
enthusiasm and assurance. ‘The application of Gothie 
details divorced from Gothic construction in the tall 
buildings creates a sense of sham difficult to escape. 
With the single exception of the Woolworth Building, 
the Gothic skyscrapers” are not a success. ‘To see 
the flower of Gothie architecture in America we must 
turn to Mr, Goodhue’s work in the three great churches 
he exhibits (Nos. 154, 155, 164). It was a remarkable 
experience to leave the noise of Fifth Avenue for the 
gracious interior of St, ‘Thomas's Church, where be- 
hind a screen the great reredos (No. 163) was being 
huilt (1919), the sound of trafic subsiding into the 
faint tapping of the carvers’ chisels as they fashioned 
mediaeval sats in theie high niches, 

‘The same architect contributes a general view of the 
Panama-California Exhibition (No. 156) in a wonderfu 
drawing by Burdette Long, ‘This is the most remarkable 
picture in the collection, It is a conception of fairyland 
produced in moxlern America, and it is only by the aid 
oof photographs below that you can realise itis really 
built. One would not be surprised to see Don Quixote 
riding over that bridge to some amazing adventure in 
the eity of dreams on the hill beyond, "The most im- 
probable things in Hang Andersen could happen any= 
Where in such surroundings. ‘The Panama Canal itself 
is hardly more wonderful. American architects have « 
hubit that is almost uncanny of rising to an o¢casion. 

‘The domestic work shown should be of special i 
tereat to English architects, for in this branch of archi- 
tecture Eapland hiss long been supreme, Nethiog in 
the exhibition will alter that position. The reproduc- 
tions of typical English work in the States do not look 

ight divorced from the surroundings natural to the 
style of our buildings; for it is our peculiarly English 
atmosphere and setting that have given us our domestic 
architecture, 

‘There is another tendency in American design which 
should meet with greater success, It is the develop- 
ment of the old Colonial style, which owes much to the 
Brothers Adam on this wide . In this manner some of 
the exhibits are admirable examples. 

But perhaps the best of all the houses are those 
severe plastered fronts, with no expression of a period 
other than their own, Here is no echo of dead forms, 
however gracious, but a straightforward sense of com 
fort and spaciousness. ‘The absence of mouldings will 
be noticed, the simple tiled roofs with great eaves. 
‘There are too many of these for special miention, but 
Nos. 139, 144 and 160 are typical. [tis refreshing to 
feel thit books have been put aside, and copies of 
lish villages no longer persisted in; but a real American 
expression given to American homes, It is along these 
lines alone that they can attain to the excellence which 
marks their great achievements in the larger problems 
of design. 
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American Exhibition 
OPENING CEREMONY. 
SPEECH BY LADY ASTOR, MP. 


On Wednesday afternoon, 23rd November, the Ho: 
Lady Astor attended to perform the opening ceremon: 
in the presence of a large und distinguished company. 

Lady Astor was received by the President, Mr, Paul 
Waterhouse, and members of the Council, and, after 
brief introduction by the President, sa 

Sir, ladies and gentlemen,—I have great hesitancy 
in coming to open so wonderful an exhibition, especially 
after reading what Mr. George Moore says about poli- 
ticians and aristocratic patter. 1 did not feel very happy, 
then, anid I feel less happy to-day after receiving a letter 
fromm a great friend, in which he wrote :"" Kind regards, 
and apologising for suggesting speeches to such a 
nimble wit as yours, but I did not feel you were quite on, 
your own ground the last time 1 heard you talking 
about arts and crafts." That, Tsay, did not help me. 
‘Then he says : " As itis about as difficult to get honest 
architecture as honest anything else to-day, can. we 
suggest that you propose to them that there should be a 
tengeas’ayle holiday, ke the ten yar’ Naval holiday, 
and that architects give up plastering classical mould= 
ings over buildings during that period, and really try 
and consider modern materials and modern ways of 
building ?” That is for the architects, And here is 
another thing, which I am afraid will discourage the 
young men : * Another thing you might say to them is 
that no architect should ever be allowed to build a 
familyhouse until heismarried and has had three child 
fen, and then he must submit the plans to his wife 
first. I speak feelingly."” So you will understand it is 
with a feeling of great hesitancy I am here before you ; 
hut Tam delighted to be connected with anything of 
this kind, and though, ax my friend says, T do not feel 
very much at home when talking of arte and eraft, yet 
To feel very much at home with you in this exhibition 
of the work of American architects, because 1 knew 
Hastings, and McKim, and Stanford White well ; they 
were—some are still—geniuses. And T think we have 
much to learn, in the way of public buillings, from 












































ther, Iwas never more amazed when I returned to 
America than to see the beauty of the stations. "That is 
modern architecture. But there is one thing 1 do not 


think they have in America $0 good as we have in Eng- 
land. ‘The outsides of their houses may be more beauti- 
ful, butI defy anyone to make the insides of theirhouses 
as comfortable as the British, 

Twill say nothing more, except this : that women do 
feel very strongly about architecture, hecause they have 
got to build up the characters inside the home, as the 
architect has to build up the characters of the people 
who pass by and look, They hoth go together. T hope 











that this will help us here in England to see 
what can be done in the way of public buildings, We 
have got wonderful monuments of the past, but Tam 
afraid some of our modern buildings are not quite up to 
the mark in comparison with some American, But we 
may take comfort from the fact that what really matters 
is inside, and no one can beat the British in that, 

Now T have pleasure in declaring this Exhibition 
open, 

‘The PRESIDENT : Tam sure you will allow me, 
ladies and gentlemen, ina few words to express first out 
thanks to Lady Astor for all that she has so graciously 
done, 1 am sure that by this time Lady Astor is 
tired of being reminded that she is the first lady M.P.; 
she will prefer to be regarded as an ordinary legislator 
with an extraordinary power. It is a delight to me to 
realise at this exhibition—as I always have realised, 
but now more fully than ever—that architecture in 
America is more European than Europe ; it symbolises 
the great brotherhood between us and'the American 

ast. 
PA wil au Genel ely 10 be bod encugh to second 
the vote of thanks, 

GENERAL SEELY, M.P. : Lthink itis « fortunate 
thing that we have got this exhibition of American 
architecture here, and that Lady Astor has been asked 
to open it, because as a student of architectural affairs, 
and as a father,of a family of more than three, one of 
whom has considerable architectural genius, 1 think 
‘we have much to learn from America, and, as you have 
been good enough to indicate, Lady Astor, America has 
1 good dea! to learn from iss, And the more we see of 
them, in architecture and in everything else, the better 
it will be for the world. But itis expecially in architec- 
ture, where our paths have been so divergent, producing 
such extraordinary varieties of style and thoughtin this 
the greatest of the Arts, that it is high time we came 
together and made common cause in this, 28, [suppose, 
in other things. I beg, with all respect, in the midst of 
this distinguished company, to second the vote of 
thanks to Lady Astor for having declared this Exhibi- 
tion open, and I will ask the President to put jt to the 
meeting. 

LADY ASTOR, M-P. (in reply) : People talk about 
uniting the countries ; 1 think America and England 
should remember that it is taste that unites countries, 
hot treaties, ‘The Americans and the English have the 
same ideas about home, and T think that is what is 
uniting races more than anything else, It is uniting 
our two faces and making us.as a beacon light ta all 
other races ; andso architects coming together is just 
American and English thoughts coming together to 
construct everything which will be permanent and 
beautiful, T hope. 

"The PRESIDENT : ‘There is a most interesting 
Public meeting to be held here at 5 o'clock on Friday 
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next, when the great American architects Mr. Goodhue 
and Mr. Barber, will address the meeting ; and I hope 
all who are here will take the opportunity of coming, 
and inviting their friends to do so, the notice being 
so short. 

STUDENTS’ EVENING 4’ 
EXHIBITION. 

Arrangements have been made by the Board of 
Architectural Education for holding a Special Studem 
Evening in connection with the Exhibition of Ame 
can Architecture on Friday, 2 December, at 8 p.m. 
Several prominent architects, familiar with recent 
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American work, will be present and give 
students information on points of interest, 
An opportunity will be afforded students 
of gaining an insight into the trend of 
thought and methods of American archi- 
tects. Students from the Architectural 
Schools and othersare invited to be present. 
No cards of admission are required. 





MR, WALCOT’S ETCHINGS. 

At Monday's meeting, on the motion of 
the President, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr, William Walcot and his publishers 
for the presentation of a complete set of 
framed etchings of his classical composi- 
tions. In moving the vote, the President 
said =" Nearly all of you know something of 
Mr. Walcot’s work as an architectural 
inthis respect ; 
the presentation comprises some of his re~ 
constructed representations of the citizen 
life of Rome, Athens and Egypt.” 


FEES FOR HOUSING WORK. 

On the recommendation of a Joint 
‘Meeting of the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee and the Committee of Housing 
Architects, it was decided to summon a 
Special General Meeting to consider the 
proposals of the Joint Meeting for resuming 
negotiations with the Ministry of Health. 
THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS 

‘The new rules of the South Wales Insti- 
tute of Architects have been approved by 
the Council of the Institute. 


NEW ALLIED SOCIETY. 

‘The Norfolk and Norwich Association ot 
Architects have been admitted as an Allied 
Society of the R.1,B.A. under the provisions 
of By-Law 78, 

RESIGNATION OF MEMBER. 


Mr. John Pain Clark has resigned his membership 
as an Associate. 


BUILDING RES 


‘The Science Standing Co 

































FARCH BOARD, 






invitation 
‘ctor of Building Research to pay a visit of 
nto the Experimental Station of the Board at 
Acton, accepted the invitation, and arranged a special 
meeting of the Committee for Thursday,eaq Nove 
ber, at the Experimental Station. 
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Reviews 


ECOLE NATIONALE DES BEAUX ARTS. Con- 
ours pour le Grand Prix de Rome a Architecture. 
9 plates, folio, Paris, ro14; 15 plates, folio, Pa 
1919 5 4 plates, folio, Paris, 1920. [Armanil Gué- 
rinet, 140 Faubourg St-Martin, Paris.) 

‘These designs are the fine flower of the Beaux Arts 
teaching and the outcome of the tradition of at least a 
century. 

‘The number of subjects suitable for the different 
competitions is, of course, limited, and they recur at 
more of less regular intervals ; thus a student before 
‘going into " loge" to make his preliminary sketch can 
often give a shrewd guess at what subject will be act, 
and will look up in the books what lias been done in 
former years and base his design thercon, A lycée, for 
instance, can be traced back probably to the time of 
Napoleon I,, and a comparison of its reincarnations 
during the century would be most instructive ; indeed, 
ivis unfortunate that we have notin the Library nome 
illustrations of the Prix de Rome designs of too years 

it beside the present series—the contrast would 
1! As the years pass these designs seem to 
have less and less relation to reality, and one wonders 
when the constant crescendo of extravagance, lavis 
accessories and gorgeous mise en scéne will stop——surely 
the 1930 monument to Victory, with its crowning figure 
which, in the absence of a scale, looks about the height 
of the Eifel Tower, is the crest of the wave ! 

Te takes eight of ten years’ hard work to make a Prix 
de Rome man, und when he is made his executed work 
bears very little resemblance to anything he did at the 
school—you have to go to America to see a Beaux Arts 
* projet " materialised. ‘The writer owes too much 
the French School to attempt to belittle its fine tradi- 
tional teaching, but this seems to him to be in danger of 
being stifled by sheer dexterity of presentation ; the 
Frenchman appears able to assimilate the kernel and 
reject the husk, but the foreign student too. often 
emerges from the course exceedingly" husky,” 

If it be well that our young men should see visions, 
‘may not an old man dream dreams of a return tosobriety 
and common sense ? 












































Cutantes E, Saver [4.) 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE PLAYHOUSE, 
SOUTHWARK. With an Appendix by the Archi- 
tect to the London County Council. [Published by the 
London County Council} 

‘The whole point of the recently published L.C.C, 
report turns on the question as to whether the Globe 
was on the north or south side of a ane then known as 
Maiden Lane, and now known as Park Street, South- 
wark. ‘The point is not avery vital one; but as the 


L.C.C. have come to the conclusion that the theatre was 
con the south side, I do wish to enter my protest, as the 
contemporary evidence clearly shows that it was on the 
north 

Tam anxious to indicate one or two particulars 
showing the error in the judgment and decision of the 
Ticic: 

Tt will be generally ageeed that the contemporary 
evidence is the best evidence. ‘Those who actually 
saw the theatre and wrote about it, and even went 50 
far as to define its boundaries in a legal document, and 
also those who saw the theatre and drew it amidst its 
surroundings in the map-views of the period, are more 
likely to be right in matters of fact than a committee 
of the L.C.C. sitting some three hundred years after 
the theatre was pulled down, 

‘Now the chiet emongat the contomporary documents 
is one which may be called "the lease transcript dated 
1616." 

‘This document was drawn up in consequence of a 
family dispute amongst those who had an interest in the 
profits of the theatre. It became necessary for the 
attorney to recite the houndaries of the land leased by 
Nicholas Brend to Cuthbert and Richard Burbage, 
William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips, “Thomas 
Pope, John Hemyngs and William Kemp, 

Vithin boundaries of the land so leased the Glo 
Playhouse was built. ‘he land is described as a 
“upon Maiden Lane towards the Sout 
theatre must have been on the north side of the road, as 
otherwise it could not haye abutted upon Maiden Lane 
towards the south, ‘This portion of the document, if 
taken by itself, would unquestionably settle the ques: 
tion ; but the L,C.C, find in it a“ serious difficulty.” 
‘The document also says that the land abutted upon a 
piece of land called the" Park "on the north. Now the 
‘only piece of land the L.C.C, know of as the Park "is 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester's Park, which is to the 
south of Maiden Lane. Hence, if you please, the L.C.C, 
jump to the conclusion that the attorney, in drawing up 
the lease transcript of 1616, mistook north for south and 
east for west, and the document should in consequence 
read as though the lind abutted upon Maiden Lane 
towards the north and the Park towards the south, By 
{his topsy-turyy line of angument the whole sites trans- 
ferred from the north of Maiden Lane to the south. 

But the argument is not sound, 

(a) IF the Bishop's Park had been intended, it would 
bbe described as ‘the Bishop's Park” in this legal 
document as in others of the period. 

(6) Is it in the least likely that neither Nicholas 
Brend, the lessor, nor Cuthbert and Richard Burhage, 
William Shakespeare, Augustine Phillips, Thomas 
Pope, John Hemyngs and William Kemp, the lessees, 
should have signed the original lease and not have 
detected the error in the orientation? ‘They were all 
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‘men of affairs, and it must he presumed that they under- 
stood and knew what they were signing. But the fact 
that there was some land Iying tothe narth can be sup 
ported by other contemporary documents ; but 1 
evidence as shown in (a) and (2) is alone sufficient to 
dispose of the hypothesis advanced by the L.C.C. as to 
the mistake in the orientation. Now here is another 
point which will be more readily appreciated by archi- 
teets than others, and it is conclusive as to the accuracy 
‘of the lease transcript of 1616. Maiden Lane had two 
ditches or sewers, one on the north side of the lane and 
‘one on the south side. ‘The frontagers on the north had 
to keep their sewer clean and in order, and alike respon- 
sibility fell on the frontagers on the south side. 

The Surrey and Kent Sewers Commission, on 
5 December 1595, ordered one Sellers (whose name 
must not be forgotten, as he will again be referred to 
shortly) to carry out certain work in connection with 
the northern sewer, 'The order stands as follows + 
William Sellers and all the land holders or their 
tenants that holde anie landes, gardeins, ground or tene- 
‘ments abutting upon the common sewer leadinge fro 
Sellers gardein to the Beare Gardein to cast, cleanse, 
ete. 

Now, the L.C.C. state that the Bear Garden was on 
the north side of Maiden Lane, and in this L agree. But 
if the Bear Garden is on the north side, then $ " 
garden must be on the north side als 
sewer between his garden and the Bear 
quired attention, 

IF this logical reasoning is accepted, then there is no 
escape for the L.C.C. Sellers in the lease transcript of 
1616 is mentioned as being on the exstern boundary of 
the land leased by Brend to Burbage, Shakespeare and 
others. We have seen that Sellers was on the north side 
of the road, and, as he adjoined the Globe site, it follows 
that the Globe must have been also on the north side, 
unless both these documents are wrong, 

If further evidence is required, another minute in the 
Surrey and Kent Sewers Commission may be quoted, 
On 14. February 1605-6 the Commission made the 
following order: "It is ordered that Burbage, John 
Hemings and others, the owners of the Playhouse called 
the Globe in Maiden Lane shall . . . pull up and take 
cleane out the sewer, the props and posts which stand 
under their bridge on the north side of Mayd I.ane."” 

What could be more convincing and conelus 

I should like also to refer to the map-views of the 
period, though their evidence is dismissed by the 
fee. in a short footnote as follows :— 

“ In view of the unreliability, in matters of detail, of 
the early map-views of London, the evidence on both 
sides is limited to the evidence of documentary charac- 
ter.” 

Now the evidence of these views is particularly clear, 
uunanimousandconclusiye,and why Mr, Tophatn Forrest 
























































should have given us this purely imaginary sketch of 
the surroundings, when he might have followed such a 
view as Agas's, dated 1616, is a little hard to under- 
stand. 

‘These two views, side by side, should be examined 
for the purpose of observing the topographical differ- 
ences between them, Of course, one explanation may be 
that Agas’s view would not accord with Mr. W. W. 
Brain's report, and the same might be said of " Londi 
num Urbs precipua regni Anglia.” Merian's view of 
London, Vanden Heoye’s view, Profil de Ia ville de 
Londres” by Picart, F. de Wit's view of London, 
Hollat’s view. 

Seeing that all these views show the Globe and name 
the building by an inscription written above it, or, 
alternatively, they print an index number above the 
building, which by reference shows the Globe Play- 
house is intended, their direet evidence should have 
been considered. 

All these views were either drawn during the life of 
the Globe or published shortly afterwards, and, with= 
out one exception, they show the Globe to be north of 
Maiden Lane, It'seems rather extraordinary that, be= 
‘cause the views may be unreliable in matters of detail, 
their evidence, in this unprejudiced inquiry, on a 
matter of some importance should be discarded, 

‘There is not a single view, so far as 1 know, that 
laces the Glohe on the south side of Maiden Lane, nor 
is there a single contemporary document which places 
it there. Gronce Hunnaro (F). 


ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING IN WASH. 
‘By H, Van Buren Magondgle, BATA. eith a 
face by Thomur R. Kimboll, Ba 
York, 1921. £1 
New York.) 

‘This book gives better than any ther the informa 
tion required by the present 
We already know Mr, Magonigle as an architect, and 
here he is revealed to us as both an author and a 
draughtsman, 

Many questions of materials, properties of pigments, 
and methots of procedure are here discimed "The 
author gives his own working palette and those of 
artists like Jules Guérin, Paul Cret and Otto R, Eggers, 
and attempts to lay down rules for a clear and accurate 
presentation of architectural design. ‘These rules, based 
in the main upon a detailed study of Beaux Arts 
methods, represent the manner at present established 
for rendering both in America and in a lesser degree 
here in England. 

‘The value of such attention to fine drawing and 
accurate presentation towards the production of fine 
architecture is to be seen not only in the author's own 
essays in building, but in American architecture in 
general, H, Cuattos Bransuaw [4]. 
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The Temple Door in 
Vitruvius 


Boox IV, Cuarren 6, 


‘The passage in Vitruvius describing the method to be 
followed! in setting out the paneled door of a temple is us 
follows® = 

Fores ita compingantur uti seapi caritinalessint ex lati= 
tudine luminis totins NTL parte. inter duos scapos 
pana ex XII partibus habeant ternas partes. inpagibus dit 
‘tributiones ita fient uti divisis altitudinibus in partes V, 
uae superiors, tres inferiori designentur. super medium 
ricdit inpages conlocentur, ex religuis ali: in summo alii in 
imocompingantur, altitudoinpagisfiat tympanitertia purte, 
‘eymatium sexta parte inpagis. scaporum latitudines in 
pagis dimidia parte, item replum de inpage dimidia et 
sexta parte, scapi qui sunt secundum antepagmenta, dimi~ 
dium inpagis constituantur. sin autem valoatae ‘erunt, 
caltitudines ita manebunt, in latitudinem adiciatur amplins 
‘Joris latitudo, si quadriforis futura est, altitudo adiciatur, 

‘This passage has been variously interpreted in the 
notes and illustrations of different editors. Tut how- 
ever much these interpretations differ in other details, 
they all agree in making the door only two panels wide 
and then with difficulty, by more or less ingenious de- 
vices, barely succeed in making it just wide er 
fill the opening. If, however, any value attaches to the 
obvious meaning of antepagmenta, the word used to 
indicate what we call the door ease, or to the evidlence of 
remains of uncient doorways, the door must be wider 
than the opening ; for it was hung (or pivoted) in the 
recess behind the anfepagmenta, and overlapped them 
on both sides, ‘There are also objections to the device 
common to all these interpretations—without which no 
ingenuity could make a door two panels wide fill the 
aperture—of tuking the second sentence to mean that 
the breadth of the panel was to be three-twelfths of the 
whole width of the opening. Firstly, that is not the 
natural meaning of the words, especially when the 
{otius of the first sentence is taken into account ; and, 
secondly, it makes the operation to find a unit of me 
‘ucement a useless absurdity. For the width of the rail 
then becomes again just a twelfth of the width of the 
opening, the same as that of the pivot style which has 
already been eet Out, and which fight jest oa well be 
used as the unit, Another common device is to give the 
door two styles in the middle, which can only mean 
folding doors, an interpretation forbidden by the penul- 
timate sentence of the passage. Newton, itis true, tries 
to get over this objection by suggesting that caleatae 
may mean three-fold ; but, apart from inherent im- 
+f double, door meaning is too 



































well established by reference to other writers tw be 
easily questioned. 

Assingle door, four panels wide, is not open to any of 
the above objections, and, curious as it may appear at 
first sight, when set out as specified it fits the aperture 
within a one hundred and forty-fourth part of the 
width, and allows for the overlap behind the antepag- 
menta, ‘The dimensions work out thus: deducting 
two-twelfths from the total width of the aperture for the 
capi cardinales, there renvain ten-tweliths, or 120 one 
hundred and forty-fourths. ‘The panels are therefore 
30 one hundred and forty-fourths each, the rails 10, and 
the styles 5. ‘The parts of the outer styles, or seapt car- 
dinales, showing in front next the antepagmenta (secun- 
dum antepaymenta, ot, as the principal MSS. have t,ante 
secundum pagmenta) are also 5. "There are therefore four 
panels xt 30 each and five styles at § each, making 145 
be hundred and forty-fourths, and leaving y one hats 
dred and forty-fourths for overlap on each side, being 
the width of the outer style in excess of what shows in 
front, This appears to be sufficiently exact: for joiners 
who can work to the twelfth of an inch in the foot are 
not often found among the unemployed, Tt is possible 
that the overlap is: what Vitruvius calls replum (a word 
which my dictionary says is of doubtful meaning), 
although in the text itonly works out at 6 one hundred. 
and forty-fourths instead of 7. ‘The word must be con- 
nected with repleo, to make tp, or with replico, ‘Th the 
fatter case it might mean what goes hack (into the 
ecess), or what overlaps, 

Acurious pointin the setting out is the narrowness of 
the styles and rails, the former being but a sixth of the 
width of the panels, and the latter a third ; 40 that a 
twelve-inch panel would have but two inch styles and 
four inch rails. Butifwe make the reasonable assump= 
tion that the cymativm, mentioned in connection with 

ie rail, is @ moulding all round the panels, run on the 
solid of the framing, and adding to the width of its 
members, their breadth becomes sufficient for a hard 
wood door, probably rather thicker than we ure now 
accustomed to, "The extra width does not affect the 
setting out ; for the panel groove must be taken into 
account and may be assumed to be as deep as the 
‘moulding is wide = that is also a sixth of the tail. 

Frank T. Bacoantay [F]. 

INSPECTION OF PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS, 
In view of recent accidents to public buildings re= 
‘sulting in loss of lite, a Committee of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations is considering the desirability 
of some system of periodical inspection of public 
buildings. At the invitation of this Committee, the 
Council of the Institute have appointed two representa 
tives, Mr. H.T, Buckland, of Birmingham, and Me. E, 
Stanley Hall, of London, to meet the Committee and 
discuss the question with’ them, 
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Prof. Groom on Dry Rot 
By W.E, Veron Cromrron [F.). 


Isuggest that something more than formal notice 
should be taken of the Chadwick Public Lecture given 
in the gallery of the R.L.B.A. on 3 November last by 
Professor Groom on “Dry Rot of Wood and Sanita~ 
tion,” with Mr. John Slater, one of the Chadwick 
trustees, in the 

1 do not think it would be going too far to say that 
this lecture marks a definite stage in the question of 
ry rot in its relation (o architects and their work, 

When the R.LB.A, was asked in 1915 to meet the 
Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research for the purpose of drawing its atten- 
tion to matters which architects thought were of suffi- 
cient importance to form the subject for research, dry 
rot was the first subject to which the Committee's 
attention was drawn ; and I well remember the look of 
surprise that spread over the face of the chairman, Sir 
William McCormick, when itwaspointed out to him that 
Germany considered the matter of sufficient importance 
to warrant the expenditure of £40,000 upon an institute 
at Jena devoted to research into the destructive action 
of fungi upon timber. 

Not having heard recently about this institute, I was 
beginning to fear that it might be a war myth akin to. 
the passage of the 80,000 Russians through England 
and the Angels at Mons, but Professor Groom referred 
to its existence in his lecture, and confirmed the fact 
to me afterwards. 

Further, the Germans appear to publish annually at 

Jena a volume called Hausschoammforschungen (House 
fungus investigation), which attained toits sixth volume 
in 1912. 
‘Theae facta nre mentioned to substantiate what has 
been said above, that this question of dry rot should be 
held to be of very considerable interest to architects and 
‘of importance to the country. 

Professor Groom commenced by defining dry rot 





























and explaining its causes, most of which are known to 
architects. 
In speaking of the great wastage of timber, he re- 


ferred to statics kept in the U.S.A. from which it 
had been calculated that if wood were adequately: pro- 
tected against fungoid ype of decay, the annual Saving 
would be 7;000,000,000 board feet of timber, 

‘As might be expected, there were no statistics avail= 
able inthis country to determine the annual w 
wastage that was likely to increase because the timber 
in daily use had not the resisting qualities of timber a 
generation or more ago, owing to inadequate seasoning 
and to the depletion of the forests; smaller timber 
having a larger proportion of ssp wood being thrown 
‘upon the market. 
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By means of slides the lecturer explained the growth 
and described the characteristics of Coniophora cercbell 
Polyporus caporarius, and especially of Merulius lacry 
mans—or domesticus—the true dry rot, which isso vir 
lent that it is able to eject some soo million spores in 
ten minutes from about a square yard of fungus. 

‘One of the most interesting points made by Professor 
Groom was the fuct that the spores of Merulivs will 
infect wood only after it has been attacked by some 
other species of fungus 

He himself hud found it impossible to 
germinate spores upon clean wood, but. had 
been able to do so upon wood that had pre 
viously been attacked by Contophora cerebella, 
Apparently, then, the only ssay clean timber 

he attacked is by the established plant 
spreading its lacclike mycelial tendrils over 
sound timber, But the very fact that there is 
adouble enemy within the gates working hand 
in hand adds to the complexity of the problem, 
and should not be viewed with complacency 
by architects 

It raises the question at once as to whether 
unclean forestry may not be a source of dry 
rot 

Professor Groom a 
tablished fact thatthe fungi causing grave dry 
rot are different from those attacking standing 
trees, but it would be interesting to know 
whether any of the fungi which attack the 
live tree may be like Goniophora cerebella, the 
precursor of dry rot. 

If so, the present legal position as regards 
architects" responsibility would be Gilhertian 
in its humour if it were not so serious. 

Professor Groom came to the end of his 
hour's lecture without dealing with the legal 
aspect of the matter or with the question 
equally interesting to archi of the a 
septic and toxic treatment of dry rot, but at the 
Suggestion of the chairman he touched upon 
the subject for a few minu 

‘Many treatments were me 
less efficient, including our friend corrosive 
sublimate, and also dinitrophenolate of soda. 
‘This latter is recommended by Flack as the most power- 
ful and cheapest fungus poison 

From enquiries made by the writer, the price of dini- 
trophenolate of soda is about the same as corrosive 
sublimate, with the advantage, according to Flatk, that 
one-twentieth of the quantity of the former need be 
used as compared with the latter, 

‘Thesuggestion, how not practicable at present, 
as, although large quantities of dinitrophenol are made, 
the soda salt is not commercially obtainable, but would 
haye to be made specially, 








































































































This could be done, and a null he kept if there 
was likely to be a demand ; but if the proportions ad~ 
vised by the German investigarorare correct, the anxious 
architect would only require an ounce at a time of this 
chemieal with the long name. 

It is therefore to scientific experts like Profescor 
Groom that we must look to tell us whether it is worth 
while to stir up the manufacturing chemist to make 
something for us specially, or whether corrosive subli- 






















Duy Ror 
mate and other things commercially obtainable are not 
sufficient for the purpose, even if the cost is a little 

It is interesting to note that in the use of corrosive 
sublimate the German practice seems to be 1 part in 
1,000, whereas our rule of thumb appears to be 1 ounce 

lon, which is 1 in 160. 

I suggest that ordinary dry fresh air is perhaps one 
of the best things to make use of in combating dry rot, 
‘The accompanying illustration of dry rot in a partition 
is an excellent example of this, 


Parriniox 
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When the plaster work was removed the timbers 
were hardly visible on account of the fungus. The 
weather was dry and windy, and there was no sash in 
the window opening, 

‘The photographs were taken within 24 hours, during 
which the growth had shrivelled up very perceptibly : 
in three days the dry rot was withered and shrunken 

ecognition and although thefungus was, of course, 
‘still full of life, the fresh air almost seemed to have 
blasted it, 

Professor Groom is to be congratulated upon obtain- 
ing an individual grant from the Committee for Scien 
tite and Industrial Research with spect te the futher 
investigation of timber diseases, 

‘The investigation could not be in better hands, and 
seeing that no objection is raised by the Privy Council 
to a research worker publishing the results of his re- 
search from time to time as he thinks ft, it is to be 
hoped that Professor Groom may be asked to continue 
his lecture at the R.I.B.A,, and deal more specifically 
and in detail with those points which are of peculiar 
interest to architects, 

In addition to the legal position and the use of pre- 
ventatives and toxic materials, one would like to hear 
more :— 

(1) As regards the way in which each species reacts to 
Yariouy sterling media for T suggest that iis by no 

snuice for the goose 


‘means certain that what sauce 
for the gander, 

(2) As regards the partiality of various kinds of fun- 
us for various kinds of timber. 

(3) As to whether Merulius sylvester and Merulius 
minor require any attention—they are mere names to 
me. 

(4) Whether it would be possible, by inoculation of 
the tree in the forest in the spring before felling, to ren- 
der it reasonably immune from fungoid disease after- 
wards. T know that botanists are not encouraging. as 
to this, but the investigation might be worth making, 

This, pethaps, is more a question of forestry, but 
‘being s0 it shows that the treatment of the live and dead 
tree cannot he regarded as entirely separate investiga 
tions. 

In conclusion, I cannot help thinking that there was 
somethingin Mr. A. O. Collard’s question as to whether 
it would not be possible for architects to send their dry 
rot samples and questions to some competent authority 
for examination and advice. Architects are not all- 
round scientific experts, and Professor Groom is doubt- 
less much too busy to add to his programme ; yot in any 
decently civilised and organised community bad and 
important eases of dry rot would come automatical 
before the scientific expert who specialises in such 
matters : this is doubtless a counsel of perfection. 
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Correspondence 


REGISTRATION AND UNIFICATION, 
Guildhall, B.C. 


17 November to2t, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.LB.A,— 

Siz,—I was one of the men who voted in March 
1920 for the general principle of Registration and Uni- 
fication. “Members were informed at that meeting by 
the President that " the Resolutions before the Meeting, 
did not commit them to any definite scheme or policy, 
but merely provided the machinery for preparing and 
submitting one to the Institute,” 

Lamgladtosee Mr. Keen's letter in the JounNaLof the 
ath inst,, but Ido think he might have given usa little 
‘more information, which, however, lambappyto supply. 

Under the gry scheme (which is printed in the 
R.LB.A. JOURNAL of 31 December 1913, page 429) 
ter was to be formed including men who were not 
members of the R.I.B.A., and the fact that they would 
be on the Register tould not make them members of the 

IBA, But the scheme of the Unification and 
Registration Committee is vastly different, for that 
Committee wants us to approve the principle of « . » 
bringing all the architects of the United Kingdom into 
membership of the R,I.B,A." 

‘This proposal has never een submitted to the 
general body of members, and cannot be carried out 
Until it is and until we approve it, Tt is not a matter 
for the Council to decide, and, judging from the large 
umber of letters I receive from all. parts of the king- 
dom, the opposition will be considerable, and 1 think 
Mr. Keen will find that Mr. Hiorna’ remarks do " re= 
present the feeling of many of our members in relation 
to this matter,"” only they express. themselves much 
more forcibly. 

Mr. Keen states thatit is not intended 10 admit men 
without reference to their qualifications,” so I pre- 
sume we may rely on his voting against the resolution 
T quote above, for it makes no reservation on the point 
he considers 50 important. 

“The R.LB.A, Constitution League hus been 
formed to oppose the admittance, before the passing of 
a Registration Act, of new members to the R.LILA. 
except in accordance with the present system of ex- 
amination jour views are fully state in the JOURNAL of 
27 August 1921, p. 356. We are not opposed to 
K ‘Any member writing to either of out 

ice-Presidents, Mr. A. W. S. Cross or Mr, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, or to Mr. George Hubbard or myself, 
can automatically become a member ; there is no subs 
seripti tes are particularly invited to join, 
as their position is so critical under the scheme, "We 
have only had three meetings and already have a 
hundred members —Yours obediently, 

Sypwey Panks (FJ. 
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UNIFICATION AND THE INSTITUTE. 
St. John's Wood, N.W.3- 


16 November ig31. 
To the Editor, Jourxat. R.LB.A.- 

Sm.—Mr, Keen has dealt quite kindly with me, 1 
value his and others’ opinions too highly to wish to be 
misunderstood and appear either obstructive or unfai 
Tean at once agree as to the general desire at the Ins 
tute for the registration of architects—which I had no 
intention of questioning—and to what appears to me to 
te the willingness of members toassist in effecting what 
the majority desire. As perfectly reasonable people w 
‘want an end to disagreement and controversy. It did, 
and does, however, seem to me debatable whether the 
admission of all architects into the Institute (which was 
what the Council was understood to approve) could 
hhe recognised consistently with the aims and pri 
fc profess ; and, casting a side-glance at De l'Or 
bad architect "—whom obviously our Register, when 
it comes, is intended to destroy—it struck me that one 
aspect, if only a limited one, of the Council’s scheme 
‘savoured of smiting the poor man with one hand while 
offering him a diploma with the other, though, sad to 
the charming woodcut shows that, being witho 
cis, as well ag blind, he is in no position either 
resist or accept. And there is no doubt in my mind that 
inclination would lead me to spare him the necessity to 
do cither, 

‘Mr. Keen will not need me to say that the ansiety 
some of us feel in the matter is perfectly genuine, and 
renults from the same sense of pride in the Institute that 
he undoubtedly has himself. 1 gather comfort from his 
assurance that the points, which cause us concern are 
being fully considered by those dealing with the matter, 
And hope that Me. Keen is one of them, for we do not 
fail to associate him with whatever is best,—Faithfully: 
yours, Frepenice: R. Hiowss [4], 


THE GOVERNMENT'S FUTURE HOUSING. 
POLICY. 

15 New Bridge Street, Landgate Circur, Londo, B. 
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To the Editor, Jounssat. RA.B.A., 

Stit,—I shall be grateful for permission to trespass 
upon your space for a few lines (Final as far as 1 am con 
cerned) by way of reply. 

Referting to. Mr. John E. Yerbury's letter of 
27 September, I never suggested that * we should not 
efiticise the Government unless we are prepared to do 
their work,” but I meant it to be implied that if the 
Government Housing Scheme were scrapped there was 
no prospect of the necessary houses being provided by 
existing agencies under existing conditions, and that a 
praetial alternative scheme had not only to be devised, 
but (more important and difficult still) brought into 
‘operation. 











Moreover, will not architects as a body demur to Mr, 
Yerbury’s suggestion that the provision of housing is 
work for the Government and fot Yor us? 

My letter of 30 August (September Jounwat) was 
inspired by (to quote Mr. Yerbury again)” the bald and 
bold statement ” (which he says “ neither the Council 
nor any individual architect has made") in Mr. James 
Ransome’s letter of 26 July (July Jounwa) in which 
he advocated ‘insistence upon freedom of private en~ 
terprise to erect such houses as our countrymen need 
and can afford to possess,"” unqualified up to then by 
his suggestions of 6 October (October Jounnat), 

‘My letter was deliberately intended to provoke criti- 
cism, in which it has succeeded, with some advantage, I 
hope, but fear without much prowpect of any practical 
result 

‘There appears to be general agreement with my post 
script (that the provision of sufficient houses must wait 
for a drastic reform of our whole system of local taxa~ 
tion, ete,), which I did not write with surprise, as Mr. 
Yerbury assumes, but rather with a feeling of conster- 
nation amounting almost to despair, 

Mr. Yerbury makes a very strong ease against the 
Government for its neglect of information ut its dis- 
Pos bue daregurd of valuable (and often very expen- 
tive) feports embodyingexpert opinions hasalways been 
a besetting weakness of Governments. 

‘The upshot is that the only hope of putting the 
aupply of housed on a sitistactey footing iotalves ime 
portant legislation of a controversial character, material 
for which exist, but is buried in departmental pigeon 
holes. 

To repeat my former question in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form: Isit not a most urgent duty of the Institute 
‘and the profession to press this upon public attention, 
and to continue to do so until the Gayernment takes 
effective action ? 

Eyen Mr. Yerbury at the end of his letter makes sug- 
gestions which must in effect fall into line, in spite of 
the adverse criticism in his opening paragraph. 

Unfortunately, thearchitectural andallied professions 
seein to lack power such as the legal and medical pro- 
fessions occasionally exercise to influence Governments 
in the right direction. —Yours faithfully, 

Atax. P. Dontactien (FJ. 


DOMINION BRANCHES OF THE INSTITUTE. 
14 Philips Square, Montreal, 
(} November to3t, 
To the Editor, Jounsat. RLB.A,.— 

‘Drax Sin,—In the September issue I see a letter 
from Mr. G. A. 'T. Middleton, under the caption 
“Why Not Dominion Branches of the Institute?” 
‘The reasons why not are so numerous, so obvious to 
members of the Institute outside the British Isles, 50 
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‘obscure to many of those who only England know,” 
that I should have to trespass on many of your valuabié 
columns if I tried to answer fully the question with the 
‘graces and courtesies one is accustomed to find in your 
pages. I must therefore be abrupt, but I hope accurate, 
and will confine myself to the situation in Canada, 

A. (1) There are, in Canada, six provincial architec 
tural associations. 

(2) These comprise « total membership of just 600 
practising archit 

(3). The provincial associations work under pro 
cial charters ; they affiliate under the Royal Architec- 
tural Institute of Canada, a proportion of all members’ 
«dues being paid to that body, which has thus 600 mem- 
bers. 

(4) The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada does 
not examine ; some of the provincial associations lo, 

(5) When all the provincial associations have charters 
elofing the profession, the R.AL.C. will probably be- 
come an examining body—say fifty years hence. 

(6) The R.A.L.C. describes itself as in affiliation 
the R.LLB.A,, and the R.LB.A, remits to it a portion of 
its fees. 

B. (1) There are, in Canada, 53 Licentiates R.I.B.A., 
38 Associates R.LB.A., 13 Fellows R,LLBA—ie., 17 

r cent, Canadian achitects are members of ‘the 

ALBA 

(2) A special examination for A.R.I.B.A, has been 
held in Canada for many years, but no preliminary or 
intermediate examinations. 

(3) Those who pass the RLB.A. examinations are 
exeinpt from examination by provincial associations, 

(4) Some who qualify for AJRLB.A, in Canada 
never go forward for admission as Associates. 

C, (1) Thereis little inducement for Canadian archi- 
tects to become or remain members of the R.LLB.A., as 
the R.LB.A, has never done anything for its members 
in Canada except send them the JOURNAL in exchange 
for its fee 

(2) Within Great Britain members of the R.LB.A. 
are encouraged to observe certain decencies in the mat- 
ter of professional etiquette among themselves by ad- 
monition, and occasionally by corporate action. 

(3) Members in Canada are not in any way pro- 
tecied by the R.L-B.A, against the adoption by fellow 
members of nggressive standards of business ethics. 

‘These things being so, the answer to Mr, Middle- 
ton's question is, perhaps, "" Why bother ?” 

‘There are two missions which the R.I.B.A. might 
perform throughout the Empire, if it is prepared to act 
in a purely altruistic way, so far as the interests of its 

fs resident in Great Britain are concerne 
T trust I have made it clear that it does not act in the 
interest of the members in Canada, ‘These missions 
are, firstly, to set and support a decent standard of pro- 
fessional ethics among its members, and, secondly, to 
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maintain and propagate what is characteristic in the 
national tradition of design, 

‘Now, some of us everywhere are inclined to think 
that the last notes struck tinder R.I.B,A, auspices in the 
‘matter of architectural education are not calculated to 
perpetuate, but to destroy, what is best and most charac 
teristic in our national traditions as to design. Some of 
us in Canada, moreover, are also inclined to think that 
if the R.LB.A. takes our subscriptions it ought to in- 
vent some machinery for the maintenance of profes 
sional standards of conduct among its members here— 
Tam, yours faithfully, Percy E. Nonns: [F.], 


95 Toein Hall, Johannesburg, S, Africa. 


19 October 1934 
To the Editor, Joursat. RALB.A. 

Dear Sinp—Mr. G. A. T. Middleton's letter in your 
issue (a4 September Inst) will awaken response from 
any overseas members, Speaking as one born in Aus- 
tralia and whose working life has mostly been spent in 
Africa, the writer can feel, for the overseas point of 

ew, an intelligent interest, ‘The old Institute has won 
f a supreme place in the minds of all Eng 
speaking architects all over the world, and itis regarded 
as an honour to be enrolled on its register; nevertheless, 
its constitution and habits are more English than British 
and more British than Imperial, in the sense of being 
fully abreat of great architectural movements in over. 
seas countries. In fact, one hardly ever sees anything in 
the JouRNAL of work, say, in Aftica or Australia or New 
“Zealand, and 1 ean ell to mind no instance of un article 
being published from any of these great Dominions, 
mention the JouRNAL advisedly, us it is the main link 
‘between us, and one could hardly imagine the Institute 
continuing to hold its sway without its valued paper. 
Distant men have no personal knowledge of the men 
who run the Institute, and it is not likely that the 
majority will ever have sufficient spare means to give 
them a trip home to participate in the privileges which, 
the Institute enjoys in London. 

I think Mr. Middleton's suggestion that the Presi- 
dent should be sent round to, at least, the greater 
Dominions an excellent one, ‘The local Institutes every= 
where would be delighted to treat him ax a guest, and 
the expense of travelling round the world, say, once 
every five—or even ten—years could be easily met by 
the Institute, If not the President, then the immediate 
Past-President, fully and solemnly invested with 

nwers of delegation, My own feeling is that our chief 
leaders at home have but small conception of the work 
in the Dominions, 

In Africa the influence of the R.I.B.A.is greater than 
in Australia, This is because a larger proportion of our 
men are home-born and because we are not so far away. 

Now, as regards Mr. Middleton's definite suggestion 
of Branches, these are hardly needed, as local Institutes 
exist which fill local needs, and are kept in alliance with 
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the R.LB.A. by definite acceptance by the latter ; and 
Tunderstand the R.L-B.A. may raise objection to any 
by-law they may pass if not in accord with its own 
charter and policy. Beyond this I do not think it is easy 
‘or necessary to proceed, as it will accomplish no closer 
union than now exists, and may even be a danger to the 
R,LIB.A. by reason of sometimes lower local standard 
of admission, or if by examination (which is not com- 
mon) a lesser degree of proficiency. ‘The R.I.B.A.’s trax 
ditional policy is excellent, and she should now, as be~ 
fore, be the first among equals and the leader of arc 
tectural thought and movement, but she should keep 
herself free. 

‘What is certainly necessary is a modern thought in 
regarding the former colonies—now Dominions—as 
ter nations. Lwish, in reference to this, to make certain 
suggestions. First, that in the award of the Royal Gold 
Medal the assessors should take more notice of the 
great Dominions, Such amedal has never been awarded 
to a person in Australia, New Zealand, or Africa. I do 
not argue for a geographical selection, as the award is on 
architectural merit; yet with fairly travelled experience 
of the United Kingdom, Africa, and Australia, [feel that 
it is possible to select an occasional man overseas who 
would honour the Medal, ‘The Empire possesses no 
better collection of god architecture than ean be (ound 
in a city like Melbourne. If the Royal Gold Medal 
‘cannot so be occasionally bestowed, then why not have 
4 Dominion Medal from the Institute either yeurly or 
every three years ? 

My next suggestion is that members in each 
Dominion should appoint members of Council of the 
RLB.A. for their own areas, as is done by members of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘These persons could 
deal with tea applications for membership and for- 
‘ward them to the R.LB.A. with any necessary report, 
‘The posts would be an honour to those elected and pro~ 
































vide a vital link needed in the administration. ‘The 
Colonial Secretaries of the R.1,B.A. could retain their 
present posts till death or resignation, after which no 





more would be appointed. 

My third and last suggestion is that, say, once a year 
these Dominion Councillors of the R.1.B.A. should ap- 
point or invite « member or other suitable person to, 
contribute to the JOURNAL an article on the architecture 
‘of their country or Dominion, and so keep British 
‘opinion abreast of Doniinion work,justas the paper now 
informs us overseas members of British movements and 
work.—Yours faithfully, Enwaxo H. Wauen [4.). 


[Mr. Waugh is a Past-President of the Association of 
‘Peansvaal Architects. He is President of the Board 
of Examiners appointed to admit persons to practise 
‘as architects; he was also the first chairman and 
editor of Building, the quarterly journal of the Associ: 
tion, and has held other important positions in con- 
nection with architecture in South Africa.) 

















Architects and Architec- 


tural Journalism 


By W.'T. Pune, Hon, A.RIBAA., 
Editor of The Builder. 


[Extracts from a Paper read before the Liverpool 
Architectural Society on 22. November.| 





‘The lecturer stated that the object of his Paper was to + 
try to establish a closer relationship between architects 
and the architectural press, as distinet from the political 

ess, The architectural press had a more or less 
limited artistic, professional, and trained public which 
had to be supplied with matter specially concerning it, 
matter was rarely of any interest to the daily 
volitieal press, because the general public had a very 
incorrect idea of what architects were or what architec- 
ture 

Architecture had been defined as a business profes- 
sion and an art, and a recent writer—an architect—had 
said that no more than 10 per cent. of an architect's 
work came under the definition of art. Ifthis expressed 
the facts, we got an indication of the relationship which 
must, as things were, exist between the architectural 
press and its public and the extent of the influence of 
that press with both architects themselves and the pub- 
lic at large. If it were a business, a profession, and an 
art, then artists must not be aurprised if they found 
thusiness considerations formed some part in the kind 
of architectural journal produced, and business and pro- 
fessional men must expect to find that the art side of 
their work took its place too, 

One eriticiom urged agains the architectural, press 
‘was that itto0 often illustrated badly designed twildin, 

and that it should publish nothing but good work. 
‘Certain works of the past always excited our admiration, 
and there were many fine buildings erected in our own 
time which would probably be as much admited by 
posterity as by us. But there were others, and of those 
it might be said that they served their purpose, that 
they were conveniently planned, that they satisfied the 
by-laws and the client—that they were,in fact, the out- 
come of certain inflexible laws Which had not left the 
architect free, and which, in fact, had often stultified his 
effort, Should they not have recognition as the earnest 
efforts of living architects ? As completed works we 
‘could not shut our eyes to them, and, whether they were 
published in the press or not, the public, including archi 
tects, saw them. On the whole, it appeared to be a fairer 
and more logical policy to illustrate work which had 
‘been or would be carried out, and l¢ the profession to 
judge it as it ralght. It might be a stimulus to some if 
good ; and if bad, it would serve to indicate the need for 
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improvement in the quality of design. He appealed for 
a little more publie spirit on the part of architects who 
were responsible for the best modern work, but who 
here and there withheld it from publication’ By their 
work and the standard they set their influence was con- 
siderable, and by its publication they could do much to 
improve the quality of design, 

‘The architectural press had played it 
assisting men in their work by what it printed and illus- 
trated, but by the prominence which ie had given to the 
work of young and unknown men—and even well- 
estublished men too. ‘That this assistance was recog- 
nised, acknowledged, and valued by most architects he 
knew but there were those who had profited greatly by 
this publicity who did not remember the first stages of 
that success, and how much they bad benefited in their 
time by seeing the published work of leading men and 
in having their own work seen by others. 

‘The architectural press appreciated the greatness of 
the architect’s profession and the importance of the 
building crafts, and it was willing to assist to the fullest 
extent in broadening and extending public appreciation 
‘30 that in time the public would understand how impor~ 
tant to them was the work of architects. ‘That the 
public did nor realise this to-day was, he feared, the 
architects’ fault rather than that of the press ; but that 
vas no reason why they should not work together to 
ereate this understanding and secure at least as much 
appreciation for fine building as was shown by the 
American public. ‘The education of the public could 
not come before the proper education of the architect, 
If the architects were qualified to lead, the public would 
follow. 


Fees Payable to District Surveyors 
under the London Building Acts 


Armatter of interest to architects, builders and owners 
is contained in the London County Council (General 
Powers) Act 1921, which received the Royal assent on 
28 July 1921. 

By section 26 (1) of this Act, “ all fees payable to dis- 
trict surveyors under or in pursuance of the London 
Building Acts 1894 to 1920 or under any bye-laws " 
are increased by 25 per cent. ‘The London County 
Council are by section 26 (2) of the Act empowered to 
make a further increase of the fees, "not exceeding a 
further 25 per cent," and the Council has gi 
notice (London Gazette, 9 September rg21) tha 
the exercise of its powers under the Act, it has ‘de- 
cided that all fees payable to the t surveyors 
under of in pursuance of the London Building Acts 
1894-1920, or under any bye-laws, shall be increased as 
from 1 October 1921, and until further order, by 25 per 
cent.in addition tothe increase of a5 per cent. prescribed 
by the Ac 
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‘The 25 per cent. increase granted by the London 
County Council may be varied from time to time by the 
Council, in which case a further public notice must he 

ven, 
A poiot of spocial interest i dealt with in sexton 46 
4) (A) ofthe hey, and might be refered to's the fee 
for small works on large buildings.” ‘The fee—termed 
"the appropriate fee "—is based upon the cost of the 
“addition, alteration or other work,” and varies from 
1 18, for work not exceeding in cost £35, up to £8 8s. 

work exceeding £400 and not exceeding £500 in 
t. This "* appropriate fee” is payable in substitu 
tion of the increased fees above mentioned, and is only 
applicable to an addition, alteration or other work for 
which a fee is payable under Part I. of the Third Sche- 
dule of the London Building Act 1894 and increased 
by or under the Act of r921, and not to other works of 
services performed, for which a fee is payable under 
other parts of the Third Schedule of the 1894 Act or 
under the subsequent amending Acts o bye-laws, 

‘The expression “ cost” has been defined to mean 
and include the total cost of and incidental to the addi- 
tion, alteration or other work; the coat of any work 
for which a special or separate fee is payable must not 
be included tn the cost of the work to which "the 
appropriate fee” is applicable, 

ld be specially noted that “ the appropriate 
fee " appears to be limited to those cases where a build- 
ing notice has been duly served on the district surve} 
as required by section 145 of the London Building Act 
1894, and where satisfactory evidence of the cost has 
been produced to the district surveyor within 14 days 
after completion of the addition, alteration or other 
work 

‘The operation of the Act so far as it relates to in- 
creased fees and the appropriate fee, ete, will cease on 
31 December 1926, and it is understood that in the 
meantime the Council will inteoduee into Parliament a 
Bill to make provision as to the fees to be payable after 
that date to district surveyors, 


Ulster Government Buildings 


In August last the President of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and few menies ofthe Goueet 
were invited to attend at H.M. Office of Works. As a 
result of that meeting it was, by the agreement of the 
architects present, left to the President to give to the 
First Commissioner the advice which he required to 
‘obtain from the Institute, In view of the fact that the 
Government had decided that a competition was for 
various reasons inadvisable and impracticable, the 
President. took the course of laying before the ‘First 
Commissioner a comprehensive and very carefully 
selected list of capable and available architects in Great 
Britain and Ireland. Several of the gentlemen whose 
‘names were submitted will be aware, owing to a private 
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communication from the President, that their names 
‘were included in the list, but others—in fact, the greater 
number so included—received no intimation that their 
‘names were under consideration, 


STATEMENT IN PARLIAMEN' 





Sir J. Gilmour stated, in a written Parliamentary re- 


mn 10 November, that the First Commissioner 
d 





r 
Fad invieed Mr, Ralph Knott, FRLBA wo denen 
execute the public fies in connection withthe Ci 
Service of the Northern Irish Government. He had 
also invited Mr. Arnold ‘Thornely, of the firm of 
Mesors. Briggs and ‘Thornely, to execute the Parliament 
House. Both these architects had consented to under- 
take the work, which would be begun as soon as 
circumstances permitted. 








‘Te RoyAt INsttrure ov tHe Ancutrects oF IRELAND. 
31 South Frederich Street, Dublin. 


10 November 1938 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.L.B.A. 

‘Sim,—In view of the reply by Sir John Gilmour to a 
‘question asked by Mr. Reid in the House of Commons 
on 28 October, my Council, at their meeting on 
7 November lust, passed the following resolution -— 

"That the Council of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland are of opinion that the designs for 
the proposed buildings should be made the subject of 
‘an open competition, and that copies of the resolution 
bbe forwarded to the First Commissioner of Works, the 
Press, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, —I 
am, Sir, your obedient servant, 














A, Buruin, 
Assistant Secretary. 
RETIREMENT OF RJ.B.A, OFFICIALS. 
‘The following Resolution was ordered to be entered 
on the Minutes :-— 
that the Council of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects do hereby place on re- 
cord their deep appreciation of the loyal and de- 
voted service rendered by Mr. H. G. Tayler and 
Mr, George Northover during their long connec- 
tion with the Royal Institute, 


‘THE PERMANENT STAFF OF THE ROYAL 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
Mr. H. Godirey Evans, B.A. (Cantab,), has been 

appointed Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Institute, 
and Mr, James Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Board of Architectural Edu 
cation. 

‘Mr. Evans, who is in his twenty-ninth year, was born 
in Buenos Ayres, and educated at King Edward VI 
School, Norwich, whence he proceeded to Cambridge 
asa Classical Exhibitioner of Queens’ College, where 
he obtained his degree with Second Class Honours in 























the Classical) Tripos, part I. Mr. Evans played for 
his College ac Rugby football and cricket and inthe 
Freshmen's match at hockey. 

‘After training with the O:T.C, at Cambridge, Mr. 
Evans obtained a commission in the R.A.S.C., and pro- 
ceeded with the arst Division to France in September 
1915. ‘Transferring to the Rifle Brigade, he was 
tached to the 3rd Battalion, and when that unit was 
associated with the 8th Royal Surrey Regiment in the 
memorable defence of Le Verguier, on a1 March 1918, 
he was wounded, after which date he saw no further 
active service, 
Mi. Haynes, who isin his twenty-third year, was edu- 
cated at Merchant Taylors’ School, and in 1916 he ob 
tained goth place out of 1,000 candidates in the Army 
Entrance Examination for Sandhurst, He was for some 
time at the Royal Military College and later, preferring 
Artillery work, passed through the First Artillery Cadet 
School and obtained his commission in 1918, He was 
then posted to the Reyal Horse Antllery at Woolwich, 
and afterwards served for some months in France in the 
7th Brigade Royal Horse Artillery, First Cavalry Divi- 
fon, On demobilisation Mr, Haynes procected to 
Hertford College, Oxford, and graduated as Bachelor 
of Arts in 1921 with Honours in the School of Jurispru- 
dence, He identified himself very fully with the lite of 
the University, and rowed in his College Torpid for one 
year and in llege Eight for three years, and was 
also tried for the "Varsity Eight, 

Miss E. H. Mann, M.A. (Aberdeen), has been ap- 

inted Assistant Secretary of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society. 













































‘The Librarian, at the request of the Council, has 
also recently Undertaken the Editorship of ° the 
Institute Journal, 


REINSTATEMENT OF MEMBERS, 

Mr. Cyril Edward Power has been reinstated as an 
Associate. 

Mr. George Walesby Davis haa been reinstated as « 
Licentiate. 

IRON PORTLAND CEMENT 
SUB-COMMITTEE, 

Mr, H, D, Searles-Wood has been appointed repre- 
sentative of the Institute on the Iron Portland Cement 
Sub-Committee of the British Engineering Standards 
Association. 

‘THE REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 

CONTRACTORS. 

Mr. Alan E. Munby has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Committee representative of the 
Toston of Electrical Engineer, Eletisity, Supply 
Undertakings, Electrical Contractors and. Electrical 
Manufacturers to enforce « national standard set of 
wiring rules, 
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Competitions 


‘Sovrnenn-oN-Ses. Pte Pavition Inrxovestent- 
‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above competition are unsatisfactory. 
The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime Members and Licentistes are advised 
to take no part in the competition, 





Leys Scoot, Castuainge. Cosrerttion ror CaicKer 
MAVILION AS Wan MEMORIAL 

‘The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters, 








AvckLanp War Mesontat. Comperrrion. 
‘The revised conditions are now available for inspec~ 
tion in the Library. 


Borovcn ov Hannocare Wan Memorial. 

‘The Harrogate Corporation invite architects to sub- 
mit competitive designs and estimates for a War Memo- 
rial, (o be erected on a site now known as the Prospect 
Crescent Gardens, which was recently purchased for 
the purpose of street improvement, and on which it is 
proposed to erect a monument to commemorate the 
period of the war from 1914-1918. Provision should 

made for a tablet to contain, approximately, Soo 
names. ‘The total cost, including all the necessary 
foundations, lay-out, ete., should not exceed £5,000. 
‘The President of the R.LLB.A. will be asked to officiate 
as assessor, or to nominate three gentlemen for the Com- 
mittee to select from as assessors to advise the Corpora- 
tion as to the merits of the respective designs. Pre~ 
miums : First, £100 ; second, £50; third, £25; but 
if the premiated design is carried out, the amount of the 
premium shall merge in the commission of £6 per cent. 
‘on the actual cost of the work. Designs, reports, etc., 
must be addressed to the Borough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Harrogate, not later than 1 December 121. 




















Coury Borovn oF Hastixos. Costeritive Dision 
a FOR Muste PAVition, 

Competitors are invited to submit drawings in com- 
petition for the proposed new Pavilion, to be erected on 
a site on the Front opposite the East Pier. ‘The total 
cost of the , cui foundations, devine, 
lighting, heating, and any boundary railing that may 
necessary, but exclusive of furnishing, is not to exceed 

(60,000. Premiums First, £150; second, £100 ; 
third, £50. Drawings and report must be fe dito 
the Town Clerk, Hastings, not later than 30 November 
oar. Questions and replies may now be seen inthe 
Library. 
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Comperitions Orin. 


‘The “Daily Mail” Labour-Saving House Competition. 
Hastings Music Pavilion. 


‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library, 


Examinations 


Exnumimion oF Drstows, 

thas been decided that an Exhibition of the Designs 
of those candidates from the “ Recognised Schools ” 
claiming exemption from the Final Examination under 
the new conditions be held in the middle of July each 
year, and that a Special Meeting of the Board of Archi- 
icetural Education be held for the purpose of inspecting 
the designs. 





Exasinations 1 Lxpta, 


A Special War Examination will be held in Bombay 
for the benefit of candidates residing in India, 


‘Tie Loxvon” Uxaivexstry Scoot. oF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de- 
cided to recognise the five years’ Diploma and Degree 
courses of London University as exempting from the 
Final Examination of the R.1.B.A.,on the usual condi- 
tions. 


Starvrony ExaMunation ror Distaicr 
Sunvavons. 


Mr. H.R. Chanter was granted a certificate of Com- 
petency to act as District Surveyor, 





ALTERATION IN QUALIFICATIONS FoR REGISTRATION 
AS ProwaTionen, 

Applicants desirous of qualifying for Registration as 
Probationers R.ILB.A, must in future produce three and 
not more than four sheets of drawit showing an 
elementary knowledge of Geometrical, Perspective 
and Freehand Drawing, instead of examples of Geo 
metrical or Perspective and Freehand Drawing. 





ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS? 
ASSISTANTS’ PROFESSIONAL UNION. 
Representations are being made to the Ministry of 

Labour by the Council of the Institute in suppor of 


the claims of the Union in the matter of unemployed 
assistants. 
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Allied Societies 


Bunyanvonast AncHITECTURAL Assoctarion, 

"The second general meeting of the Hirmingham Architectural 
Association wis held at the Society of Artists" Rooms, New 
Street, Birmingham, on Fridoy, 1# November, Mr. HT’. 





Buckland, F,R.LLB.A., took the chair, and Mr, F. G. Minter, 
London contractor, read a, paper entitled “A Cantractor 


‘Sir. Minter said that it was certain that a body of architects 
‘would not at irt agree with the suggestions which be would pat 

{they did fe would mean th we had reached that 
y for which we were allsriving and to which 
hethought we should never ain. 

Te should be remembered that every contract depends on 
three persons-~the dient the srehitect, and the contractor, ‘The 
{icae desires a building fo meet hiv requicementsy but often he 
{doen not connder the eppenrance ofthe bulding if it aerves his 
Purpoee. He also wisbes to obuan fis bullding atthe lowest 
Dice possible commensurate with the standard of finish that 
Willuit him, ‘The architect should be justice personified, und 
hold the balance evenly betincen the cient and the contractor, 
"he daty ofthe contractor ito erect buing in accordance 
‘rth the intrctions ofthe architec. 

“There are two types of contract in vogue at the present time, 
‘One isthe wu Lump aun contract, and the other the per- 
fentageoefecconrct With he ump tum cantrat th cn 

‘upponed to yet competitive price and to know exicly how 
much he will spend. Ta practice this rarely works out scx 
rately, Unexpected difficulties mays 
tion walls sre above ground, In settling up an account long 
periods of time frequently clapee before the final settlement 
ater pine, and the contractor, anticipating this, in forced to 
Senet hes igure 2 

th the percentage oF fee contract time is saved in pree 
paring an elaborate bill of quantities,” ‘The fee fv naturally 
fovered by theamount, snd gives the contractor areal interest 
{i wetting the work don econonsially, “A clause could be ine 
feted that if he. work could be completed under a cert 
Ssmount, the client and contractor should shee in the tang. 

“Concerning subcontractors, Mr. Minter nid that firme re 
often called In whose work ft hot ofthe standard of the general 
fontractg, and who prove erat nance an strc of 
digi shoud be bound by the ame conion eed 
ine time and paymient as the yeneral contevctor. 

r, ted hat would make 
ect’ trining to spend ein 
f would enable him to see 










































sod practic fia ton your 
thont 


{ings from both paints of view. 

‘ua ureyoe cn fen preven put ver ona 
At he ie a good business man who understands his architect's 
‘eccentricities, and provider for them in hs estimate, 

‘With reper to the nev form of contract which the two Inst= 
rues in London are trying to arrange; the builders will be yety 
eared when they ext haye a model form of contract. ‘The 
[.€:C. have one at present in which there is the usual retention 
clause for maintenance, "This money thes place on deposit at 
‘ar amreed Ion nt jin nares, and all interest on i i paid 10 
the eontractor, together with the retention money, on eutifacs 
{ory completion ofthe work.. "his might be well adapted tal 
fontrac over certain Bigare, aga 

‘Mr. Minter, in concluding, nad the shun in billing trades 
ceannot be for want of capita, instanced by the 430,900,000 
{Local Louns that the Government recety istued. The whole 
mount was subscribed in twenty-four hours. Te must be due 

ther to the want ol confidence i the existing order of things, 
else t0 the belief of the fe thot profiteering 
foing on... The later Mr. 











* 
inter denied, and showed. what 
ensures he had taken to break p this lea. 


Notices 


Appoints UNDEN SEAL. 

‘The Council, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Committee, desire to call the attention of members to 
the following extract from the last annual report of that 
‘Committee — 

cynlgambers appointed a architects by public 
authorities or other corporate bodies should insist 
on the appointment being made under seal... 
the Committee feel very strongly that a large pro= 
portion of members are not as businesslike as they 
should be, in their own interests, in regard to these 
‘matters.’ 





ELrction oF Metens, 9 JANUANY 1922, 

¢(The flowing applications for election have been recived 
Notice of any objection o¢ other communication respecting the 
‘candidates ruust be sent to the Secretary for submission 
Council prior to Monday, 19 December 1921. 


AS FELLOWS @). . 
Ruonerrr : ‘Thomas Proeineny (al. 1912), 13 and 4¢ Bedford 
._._ Row, London, W.C.t;_ 12 Bedford Row, London, W.C.t. 
Foran : Rrcexatb Citgitis (A, 1999], Council Offices, Buck: 
hun Hill, Easex ; Cam,’ Monkhams Lane, Woodford 
Green, Fsiex. 
‘AS ASSOCIATES (4). 
BasTo : Axronto Hiowueciaitoo px Srxxa Fears (Fi 


the 






















Bxami 16 Cambridge Road, London, 8.W.t 

Fonaiaw : Jour ‘Huxiey, M.C. [Special War Examination), 
‘Merril, Burscough Road, 5 Lanes 

Pore: Cuntr Lawarxcr (8, i914—Special War Exemp- 
tion}, *' Sunny Brae,” Moorside ond, West Moors, 





hear Winborme, Dorset. 
Smurravi: Evinant (Special War Examination), St.Helens, 
Tarnoesd Road, Deckenbar. : 
Fuucrion or Mestens, 6 Manew 1922, 

‘The (allowing applications for eection have been received, 
Notice af any abjection or other communication respecting the 
fandidates mont be sent to the Secretary for ubmasnon tthe 
Counsel prior to Monday, February 1022, 

AS ASSOCIATES (2). 
Kou: Jevus Avni [Special Examin 
Street, Wolltonccral, Sydney, NS We 
Omatniston: Growon Aiuent {Special Wat Examination), 








35 Morton 











“Kalimna,” Milton Road, "Auchenilower, Brisbane, 
Australia, 
Ata General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
"Thomas 


tects on Monday, 19 December, at 8 pani, Mr E 
Colleutt, Past President of tho R-i.B.A. and Royal Gold Medal- 
iat, will ved a Paper entitled A Plea for a Broader Conception 
of Architectural Education.” 








[LBA. JOURNAL. 
Dates wf, Publication 
agth December. toaa: 14th, 28th asth 
‘lary 41th, asth March? 8th, sznd April; 6th 20th May + 
ged pth Jus th Jy; tod August; ayed September; 
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Members’ Column 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 
A.RLBA.,whove carellly nursed practice passed away pace 
fully six tioddhs ago aid. shows to Syus whatever of bbeny 
afreah, sceks situstit ss asastant to architect in London of a 
Desig surveys, working drawitas, perspectives and the business 












side. -Oe would ancst architects diag sudden rishes Gf Wore at 
Se fi Ao i a CL 

i ‘desires, appoiniment is prepare to, aequlry an 
fnteest in established Are ntter probationary ighteen 
Years varied experience. “Ex'icAr Schools atndegts Wout jon 





ene re RLBA. until zecatly oa " Howing.” and with 
eats experience a strveyor's ofc, Would avon oot at 
Shantclerkol works or baldlnflnpector’ "Exetiant eleenese 








Very low sary tin tots, eu Secretary Te Bek 
ARUBA. MSA. (ay) ees erent Denton 

aperieoce' desig speetieating, Quantton, estan 
Siting, foe pking, statins actfy and ehgneting 





Dulldings tel constrution{ ea:SetvienRogtmencing pt 
‘meek encalent rerencen— Apply Bon staiyofo Secretary RLM, 

"A young “Architect, ATREBA. desis partners 
‘exiabled tr tn the Simi of England woold petably 
the icase ot" part-thare—Appsy. thon aa 
aah" 


‘Ancirnets Asswrast. disengaged; member of Tatitute 20 
yoo. experience; H- detat of erigidal omament: perspeciven 
Inn, eau of pase; atria exter dacofative work 
Sale enerniefon soy Secray 
‘AAURA™(an) seks recaungcnt be dratghanan oe aur 
don Seigar meetfeatioas ad wupeeintndeie oh 
a inurwdge of factrin an 
inde exterience “acetaoned to take 
‘lary on 333, eo Seertary NLDA. 
Foe Quatinen Avcirect (ai), 44 sean’ piactee we. 
prince special apowate cbesatTetory nt i 
pal i ithe ang acd evigaing of Ualiags ok 


wen 
































ines character: desires help ur co-oprute with 
tect om mill terns, oF would accep fit at 
iver “expert elauer and. Faphd: drwughtsnnaa {ace 
Take calculations 4oe-anil tesign own ceouoneal 
eel constriction werk, eeitorced eonsrete oudations, ratty, 
‘excellent recominwadations.-Box $02, clo Secretary R.B.A. 
Ancitrrxcr, Fellow, 2 Year! pradtlee pre-war, desires 4a liteo= 
dducthon with & view (8 the purchate of 4 partnership with Arcitect 
‘oF Ar of unquestionable standing tn the protesston, aod hash large 
fat inportah work on hand ad i prvoes‘hfomatlan ak 
‘Seka estion,eapatuites roganding the handling ot large vontetets 
Ani woes oF importance, anid talus such hay be excvanged nt 






























fone, pital ti) wl br arse te 
prate ar yeseried = Apmiy Bo a4nt, t]o" Sacre 
HEEBX, o condlt stint enadons Wee S 





Minutes II 


As the Second: General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Seuon 
toat-1923, Monday, 21 November ro21, mt 8 pum— 
Present: Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the Chale t 32 
Fellows (including $ members of the Council), 32 Associates 
including = members of the Couneil), 1 Licentiates, and 
Sumerous viritors—the Minutes of the Meeting held on 
7 November 1g2t, having been taken. wy read, were agreed ax 


terreen 
"The Han, Secretary 
Frank Galley, Feline 1900 
tine Fel 908 7 Gold Mile toot ; Hust: 
Fredevice Williams Hugh, Ansciate 1868, Fellow 1881 ‘Lech: 
Ineve-Oerel = Frederik’ Oveer, stoctate 1088, Fells to 

F iia lene, octane 1883, Fell 4888 
Monro’ ames Stine, Fells: 1yo6 ‘Owen's Joseph, Fellnd 
1905; Barlow : William "Tillott, Aisociate 1804; Buckl 
Jones James Alfred, suociee tog; Roumiey: Reginald 
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mnounced the decease of Briggs + 
Ford: George MeLcan, Augeate 
Edward, 

















St. Aubyn, Anoeate 1877 : Cox: G. Ac Licentiate: Dyson > 
Ernest William, Licentiate; Keech + Edward William, Lic 
tiate ; Browne : Flint, Licentiate ; Parker : John, Fellow 1902 : 
Greek icine Conon ohn Wrehit 
is; Nagy: Professor Virgil, late Honorary: 
‘Member, of Budapert 
And it was Rusocven that the regrets of the Royal Institute for 
hee los be ented in the Minas 

‘The Presiden formally admitted the following Members 
attending for the first time since their election Tickle = 
‘Arthur’ George, Warnhams, Feline; Pite Nobert- Wiliam, 


ident called the attention of the Meeting to the fact 
Bertram G. Goodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, of New. 
Fork, were present, and conveyed to shee gentlemen the Royal 
Institute's welcom 

‘The President announced that through the generosity of Me. 
Willian Walcot snd his publishers a complete set of framed 
‘etchings of his classical compositions had been presented to the 


























Reed Institute. A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Walcot and his 
Publsery was pe pis gi 

"} having real a 
"School by lantern lider. adeeansion 


‘ennued, and on the motion of Sir Edmund Phipps GBa Princ, 

pal Asistant Secretary, Hlementary Education Branch, Howrd 

of aan, wcedad Jy Bie GN: Chey Archies 

wa tation, a vote of thank wis pulsed to Mfr, 

Widdows by neclamation, and was briefly raponded wo. 
“he meeting cloned t'9.$0 pum 





At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 21 Nover= 
ber 1921, following the Ordinary General Meeting sbove rea 
corde ed sini Sonated, the Minute of the Spel 
General Meeting held on 7 Novernber, haview beet published 
ithe JounwAl, were taken are and signed us correct. 

Present snnounced tht the Meeting had been iin 
‘he purpose of confirming « 

the Special General Mestina held on 7 November, a follows ¢ 
‘A. Extension of Premiser-—hat the purchase forthe nam of 
£81,000 of the lene (perpetually renewable) of No, 0 Conduit 








Street, W., be hereby confi 
1B. ‘That the Council be authorived to create a mortgage on oF 
‘otherwise to charge No. 10 Conduit Street and the other lense= 


hold und freehold proparty ofthe fostitue subject the exist 
ing mortgage) as the Cours shall dink fit to sevure the farther 
sum of £to,o00 and interest and to execute such deeds and 
documents te may be required in connection therewith, 
‘Cu mendment of Bystuney Relating 19 Hom. socio 
“That effect be given 0 the Resolution of the General ody 
wed on a8 February t92t—vin, that the number of meme 
in the Honorary Associate clat shill nat exceed sixty 5 tat 
the entrance fees and annual sulycriptions of Honorary Asso~ 
{cates be abolished, und their privilege of voting in the election 
‘of Council and Standing Committees be withdrawn: 
4 ‘That the folowing provision be added to By-Law 4: 
Honorary Avs: 








«The numberof member ithe cae a 
en must not exceed sisty" 

*2. ‘That Clause (2 in By-Law 17, which provides for the 
payment by Honomry. Avsociater of entrance fees and 
‘nnual subscriptions, be delowed, 

3 ‘Thar the flowing words be added vo By-Law. 635 
oF in the election of the Council and Standing Com- 
mittee 

“That By-Law 16, which provides forthe transfer of a 
lowe who has retire from practice tothe cas of Hono 
sary Associntey, be deleted. 








‘The Resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed bya 
unanimous vote, 
“The meeting terminated at 0.85 pn i 
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MEETING in connection with the Exhi- 

Aiton ‘of American Architecture was held at 
9 Conduit Street, London, W., on Fri 

25 November rg21, to hear and discuss ad- 

dresses by Mr. Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Donn 

Barber, two American architects, Sir Edwin Lut- 

yens, , presided. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
said : Uhave nothing to do, ladies and gentlemen, 
put to introduce to you Mr. Bertram Goodhue and 
Mr. Donn Barber. [call upon Mr, Goodhue to 
say what he has to say. 

“Mr. BERTRAM GOODHUE : Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen,—I would like at the outset to 
say that Lam not a speaker. I love the practice of 
‘Architecture and, with all its difficulties, tis one of 
the most pleasant of lives, but talking aboutit isquite 
another matter, Iam notatall used to doing it. 

Ttis a very great honour to be asked to explain 
the purpose and tendencies of what we are trying to 
do in the United States, but I ask you who have 
looked over the drawings and photographs here if 
the task of explaining them is an easy one? You 





























SES by BERTRAM GOODHUE and DONN BARBER 


will bear with me if 1 do not succeed in making 

things clear. ‘To tell the truth, things are not so 
‘lear to me, 

Here in England you have traditions, varying, to 

be sure, ini various localities, but all very definite, 

In Americ: ely’ anything of the sort. 
















ferent from New England—the Scotland 
ica—and from the North-Western States of Wash- 
ington and Or can well be imagined, Fur~ 
thermore, we have a number of ethnfe backgrounds 
to consider—Puritan New England, French Lot 
iana, Spanish Californ orida. So, if you 
wonder at seeing such a stylistic jumble on ‘the 
walls here, make more allowances for us than you 
would, or should, for yourselves, Itis true, I think, 
nore styles than we are entitled 
to, but clients—especially Iady clients, as Lady 
Astor hinted the other day—have very decided 
ideas ; and woman is more powerful, more strongly 
entrenched in the United States than anywhere 
else, except, they tell me, in Burmah, So when a 
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lady client, backed by her husband's wealth, comes 
into one’s office and says she wants a Jacobean, a 
Georgian, an Italian, a French, or a ‘Tudor house, 
we do what she tells us, only asking, in fear and 
trembling, about the path of thesun, the prevailing 
breezes, the general averageof temperature,and such 
things, that really are more important than the style 
of the house, * 

It must be remembered that we American archi 
tects are divided into camps—very opposing cam 
too. Mr. Barber here, my great friend and capital, 
though rather strenuous, travelling companion, is a 
graduate of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, an 
institution with whose works some of us are not 
quite in sympathy—I for one. 

Let me present myself with a little nosegay at 
this point, All my life Uhave upheld as staunchly as 
T could the British tradition, and shall continue to 
do so. It is a melancholy fact, and one that I wish 
could for ever be kept in the background of the 
futuro, that the British element, now forming, pare 
haps, half of our population, is constantly dwin 
and that the other and—am I right ?—less desir- 
able breeds are increasing by leaps and bounds ; 
so that we British—and Iam just as British as any 
of you—will in time lose our supremacy and even, 
with an unrestricted franchise, our rights, ‘To me 
England will always be "this sceptred isle, this 
precious stone set in the silver sea,” but there are 
others—some five million of them—who have no 
such sentimental allegiance, no such ancestral bond, 
to keep them straight, 

Here are all sorts of conditions of buildings to 
look at—State Capitols, churches, schools and 
houses, I am sorry the plans are not here, too, he 
cause, with all my love and admiration for you, Ido 
think that in practical planning we have set a pace— 
forgive me this—a little faster and a little better—in 
certain directions, at any rate, Take country houses, 
for instance, Why, in so many cases here, should 
the service between kitchen and dining room be 
made to cross the entrance or staircase hall ? I 
easy to be too practical, but why do you do this 
thing? And, too, it does seem to me that our 
better than yours in that it is sim- 
pler, more direct and, as a rule, untroubled by 
pavilions, turrets, rustications and what not. There 
are exceptions on both sides of that statement. I 
Wrote that rather hurriedly, As soon as my friend 
‘Mr. Barber gets up, he will probably tell you that 
my knowledge of the Classic is of no consequence ; 
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that Lam a Gothicist—which I strenuously deny— 
and that you must, therefore, discount whatever T 
may say about the Classic work. But take such mag- 
nificent things as Pope’s Scottish Rite ‘Temple in 
Washington, or McKim, Mead and White's New 
York Post Office. ‘Take these two : are they not 
quieter, more in the * grand manner” than any- 
thing here in London ? Isit fair to interrupt myself 
at this point and except the Cenotaph ? Ido dislike 
modern Classic architecture or any architecture 
where the style is provided by the detail. ‘The 
* Orders "—or so I think—are now nothing but a 
veneer, and columns are the surest way of shutting 
light and air from the windows that come between, 
Have not we, all of us, everywhere come to regard 
architecture not as beautiful building, or, as my: 
friend Professor Lethaby says,“ building touched 
with emotion," but merely forms and details, for- 
cign to the purpose of the building they are sup- 
posed to adorn and quite foreign to the charac 
istic and needs of those dwelling or working within ? 

‘The other day, landing at Cherbourg, our train 
ran past any number of the most charming build- 
ings ; some big, some little, all utterly devoid of 
Architecture with a capital" A.” ‘They were beauti- 
fully constructed of the stone of the neighbourhood, 
with beautifully tiled roofs and beautifully shaped 
windows where such were needed, and that was all, 
Of course, the same thing is true of large sections of 
England, but itis not true of the things we architects 
are doing to-day in France, or England, or America, 
and this is largely due,1 think,to our clients and their 
taste—their invariable good taste. I-call you to wit 
ness that taste, good or bad, was a thing unknown 
until the Renaissance, But if you look carefully — 
(theyareratherineffective in anexhibition)—you will 
find some buildings of this right sort here, I trust, 
‘Take the Rogers’ House at Southampton, Long Is- 
land, by Walker and Gillette—a trifle more southern 
in character perhaps than its situation warrants, but 
surely most desirable to look at or tolivein. ‘There 
are lots of others, too, unfortunately not here, For 
instance, my friend Barber has a lovely little village 
community house up in Westminster eounty that 1 
should have liked you to see—simple, homely and 
altogether charming, in which he forgot all about 
his Paris training. 

‘There are not any very little houses in this ex- 
hibition, unfortunately, forall the world nowadays is 
working out its housing problem, and Tam sure you 
would be interested in seeing what Americahas con- 
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tributed to the solution, Unfortunately for us, there 
is too much wood in our country. Where you and 
the French are using permanent masonry, we use 
clap-boards—siding, 1 think youcall it—or shingles, 
and, in certain parts of the country, patented ma. 
terials, which certainly may be more durable than 
these, but are rather dubious. I cannot name them 
for fear of libel suits, but everything that looks like 
heavy masonry, stuccoed or whitewashed, is not 
what it looks like by a long way. Even here, some 
pictures may deceive you, Our little houses are 
Browing simpler and simpler ; so, for that matter, 
are our big houses, but they are never quite so 
simple as on this side of the ocean, We have no 
peasantry in America. Everybody, no matter to 
what condition it has pleased God to call him, is 
everybody else's equal—and usually superior ! "Phe 
smail cottager has to have a parlour as well as a 
dining-room, which is unfortunate for his pocket ; 
but note this he would rather have both of them 
in flimsy wood than a proper combination affair in 
more enduring material Shingles, instead of slates 
or tiles, are the usual American roofing, and are due 
0 the same causes ; but we are slowly improving, 
or seem to be, and the little cottager has his bath 
that he does not any longer use to store fuel in. He 
used, in the tenements of the great etiesat any rate, 
to cut out his plumbing to buy beer, Now, as you 
know, the Prohibitionists have changed all that, $0 
he may as well let the pipes stay ** put.” 

As for Gothie—I suppose I am expected to act as 
devil's advocate for this much-despised " style 
or let me call it rather principle of construction. 
While some of us.are trying hard to succeed—(look 
atthe work of my old partners, Cram and Ferguson, 
or that of Day and Klauder, for the most manful re- 
sults) —we are really not ‘in it” with you, ‘There 
are so many lovely Gothic churches in England 
that date not only from the fourteenth, fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries, but from our own time, that 
on purely sordid and unworthy grounds | hope my 
possible clerical clients will never make pilgrimage 
to these modern churches of yours, Let me say 
that no modern, and but very few ancient, churches 
‘even approach the dignity and wonder and loveli- 
nessof the new Liverpool Cathedral, [have not seen 
it for a number of years, and cannot this time, for 1 
am sailing on Wednesday from Southampton, but I 
am promising myself to bring my family over in the 
spring, and to land at Liverpool, 

American architecture is better than itwas. There 





























is no doubt that in practical matters we are vastly in 
advance of what used to be done when I first went 
to New York asa young draughtsman, ‘The ten- 
dencies and purposes I have not dealt with, and 
cannot tell you much about, You can see them for 
yourselves. Some of us dream of a time to come 
when architecture, as we understand the word, will 
cease to exist, and when such ornament as is used 
Nill be as instinctive and inevitable as it used to be. 
This will mean, of course, a radical change in the 
world’s civilisation, perhaps even in its government; 
but ol as I am, still cannot help believing that 
some day, somehow, the time will come when we 
shall havea style 80 ductile as to lend itself to all our 
extremes of climate and all our needs, from the 
tiniest cottage to the greatest public building. 

Mr. DONN BARBER: Mr, Chairman, ladies 
and gentlemen, —Let me first of all tell you what 
a very great pleasure it is to be invited to come be= 
fore you, 

‘The yery subtle little paper which Mr. Goodhue 
has written in his inimitable manner may furnish 
food for discussion—I hope it will—but he has 
done what is usual with him : he knows a lot, but 
never commits himself. And so, if I ramble along 
in my own way, making blunders, it is only the dif- 
ference between him and me: the difference be- 
tween the nervous though careful autist and what 
we call the Captain of Industry. Fortunately, in 
America we are not divided into camps as he says 
we are. If we do not love each other, we try to re- 
spect each other. And while, of course, in the pro- 

on of architecture we find the stumbling stones 
of jealousy and all the little things that come by way 
of interest and competition in the rush of progress, 
yet on the whole we get along pretty well. "The fact 
that we are beginning to understand each other 
now, after twenty years of struggle with different 
ideas, and are coming closer together, augurs well 
for the future of our country in its architectural ex- 
pression, Ihave been sitting here looking at these 
photographs and pictures and wondering if you 
who are here, and are thereby, I hope, evincing an 
interest in architecture, realise that we are a young 
country ; whether you with your traditions realise 
that perhaps everything on these walls—which is 
only a small part of what we might show, because 
We are a voluminous people—dates probably. no 
farther back than ten or, at the most, fifteen years, 
All the architecture in America—and what we call 
architecture is that which brings to our country the 
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interest of study in that craft—really has been pro- 
duced over a period of two generations, Up to fifty 
years ago we had a great deal of building in our 
country, but there were no monuments worthy of 
the name of architecture, except certain isolated 
buildings such as the City Hall in New York, which 
‘was designed by a foreigner ; while Grace Church, 
‘Trinity Church, and other buildings which we 
looked upon as being worthy of the name of archi- 
tecture, were also mostly designed by foreigners, 
Of course, we have our Colonial work, which started 
in the South at Jamestown with the early Pilgrims, 
It consisted of a scheme of very simple buildings 
built of bricks, a lot of them having been brought 
from this country. In New England there is the 
Colony of Salem, where we have wooden architec- 
ture based on what was then the Louis Seize in 
wood ; and there is the so-called Georgian archi- 
tecture, Our cities were jumbles of cast-iron fronts, 
which were cheaper to cast than to make in stone, 
ind, a8 used in New York and many of our other 
ies, vary unlovely. ‘The Century Exhibition jn 
1876 in Philadelphia, the first industrial exhibition 
we had in our country, was merely a collection of 
sheds made to cover the mechanical and other ex- 
ts of the products of the mate 
country. In 1893, when the World’ 
round, it was through the genius of men like 
‘McKim, Burnham and Hunt that we decided to do 
something to impress the people ; something large 
and simple ; so that for the first time we had what 
Mr. Goodhue would say was foolish : our Beaux- 
Arts plan, our Cour d'Honneur, Perhaps some of 
‘you remember many of those interesting buildings. 
‘At any rate, that exhibition was visited by Ameri- 
cans generally. As it was in the centre of the 
country, at Chicago, those who lived East and West, 
North and South all came; and the American, for 
the first time, carried back to his own home a feeli 
of something architectural. I thinkit wasa very wise 
proceeding that these men should have produced a 
classic ensemble, We in our country at that time, 
You must remember, were not familiar, either 
through books or cheap prints, as weare to-day with 
architectural details and examples. Most of the 
people knew nothing about columns in architec- 
ture, or size, scale or schemes. ‘Therefore they took 
back with them from the exhibition something of 
the dream city; some inspiration perhaps which 
became reflected in the awakening desires of the 
public. From that time things began to change. We 
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had a further exhibition in Buffalo some years later, 
also more or less classic, but a little more free in the 
scheme of design into which colour was introduced, 
thereby making another object lesson. ‘Then in 
California there was an exhibition at San Francisco, 
where the combination of the climate, the verdure 
of the city, and the wonderful situation on the 
water made it the great Exhibition of America. 
Consider the changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the life of one man (Iam thinking of the late 
‘Mr. George B. Post—whom I feel honoured to count 
one of my friends, and whom I looked up to tre- 
mendously as a younger man). He began the prac- 
tice of architecture when there was nothing higher 
than a three-storey house, when plumbing. was 
practically unheard of, and when there was no cen- 
tral heating, and he lived to sce, and to build him- 
self, some very high buildings. He saw in his life~ 
time of over a period of fifty years of practice this 
tremendous growth from noting to what might be 
called everything in the way of architectural effort. 
Ofcourse, when Mr. Hunt begin to practise, having 
‘come back from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts practically 
the first trained architect, he brought with him the 
traditions and the things that he loved most in the 
chateaux of the Loire and in French architecture, 
and he began doing real monuments in America, 
But Mr. Hunt's work, outside the enthusiasm he 
brought to it and the friends he made and students 
that he interested in it, did not stand for much in a 
constructive way ; no more, perhaps, to use an ex- 
treme example, than Garnier, ith his Opera Have 
at Paris, or Michael Angelo with his personal work, 
or Raphael. Owing to the influence of Mr. Hunt, 
agreat many younger men began to go to Paris to 
learn something of architecture. We had no Schools 
of Architecture in our country, but certain archi- 
tectural courses in Universities which were ver 
Fagehlicy; very iclamantary and Seer ate pal 
When these pilgrims to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
came back they arrived in great numbers. ‘They 
began, of course, to do so-called French architec- 
ture ; ‘they were young and enthusiastic, and they 
imported into America illogical and stupid forms 
which they had come to love during their dreams 
abroad, And so we had a sort of influx of the 
French millinery art. For every building designed 
by an architect there were hundreds designed by 
contractors. French books came into the libraries, 
and forms were copied without any sense or know- 
ledge of their reason, and we got a tremendous 
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taste—I may say a very bad taste—for very stupid 
work, and I think it was that to which Mr, Goodhue 
referred—and quite rightly. But these men came 
back with a certain knowledge of the theory and 
essentials of planning which I think has done more 
than anything else to solve the difficulties of the 
rowing buildingindustry of America, And, there 
fore, Lam proud of being a Beaux-Arts man, 
as I'am of being a friend of Mr. Goodhue. 








Ido 
not see why the one should preclude me from the 
other. 

In our city architecture the streets are all built on 


the gridiron plan. Our forefathers had no imagi- 
nation, and so we have avenues going North and 
South and little streets going East and West. ‘The 
lots were divided into 25-foot lengths of frontage, 
and therefore our street architecture, particularly in 
regard to our business buildings, was really the 
architecture of the fagade, the side walls and the 
backs heing neglected, ‘That of course spoilt the 
appearance of aur buildings. 

T understand that you are now beginning to 
think something of sky-scrapera in London. Sky- 
scrapers are high buildings which had an American 
reason in New York, and certainly a New York 
reason. ‘The reason was this : that in the Southern 

ity, which was the business centre and 
th was situated the Stock Exchange 
and banking locality, property was in very small 
freeholds, held at very high prices, Someone con- 
ceived the idea of building very high buildings on 
the very small lots, and with the advent of steel for 
supporting members of our buildings these sky- 
scrapers began to grow. Of course they grew so 
rapidly that, to use an architectural expression, 
these things seemed to lie behind. ‘The sky-scraper 
began to be known as an American invention. It 
has no place anywhere else, and it really has no 
place to-day in America, Since that time, during 
the last twenty years, we have developed our transit 
facilities to such an extent that we no longer have to 
huddle together. However, these buildings were 
growing up like a field of asparagus plants, vie~ 
ing with each other, cutting out light and air, and 
making the lower storeys near the streets practically 
uninhabitable, So something had to be done. 

Tam now coming to a point at which I may be 
able to offer a suggestion that may be worth your 
thought, Something had to be done in New York, 
and so a Zoning Law was passed a year or two ago 
which was the result of very careful'study. We had 























to face the condition of existing things ; we could 
not make such a law retroactive ; we could not tear 
down the sky-scrapers already built, Some-scheme 
had to be devised to let them remain, but at the 
same time control those that should come after. So 
a scheme was devised to preserve the light and air 
in the street, and the city was divided into zones. 
The height of the buildings already existing in 
the lower part of the city which was given over 
entirely to business buildings governed the zone 
in the district; which was known as the " two- 
and-a-half district.” ‘This meant that in that 
particular district you could build vertically on the 
street line of your building two and a half times 
the width of the street in which the building was to 
be erected, From that point you go a step back; one 
in three, or back within a plane which starts from 
the middle of that street, touches the limit of height 
to which you can goand then recedes. ‘That pushes 
the higher portions of the building back on the lot, 
and if the lots ure large the muss of tha construction 
is in the middle. ‘This has already begun to show 
that instead of damaging the plan of the building, 
instead of dwarfing the imaginations of the design- 
ers, it is bringing forward schemes of towers and 
turrets, and) for the first time we are getting our 
towers and tursets treated on all four sides. The 
Woolworth Building, which, of course, is our great 
pride and which is perhaps the most extraordinary 
building in the world, is a different problem. ‘The 
Woolworth Building is a block by itself; its turret 
tower is on the Broadway side, and being quite iso- 
lated, it can stand by itself. So can buildings such 
as the building of the Bankers’ ‘Trust, the Singer 
Building, and other buildings on smaller lots. Some~ 
thing had to be done, and what has been done has 
been a very good lesson, So thatif you are thinking 
of sky-scrapers in London, before you build any 
why do not you take our Zoning Law and look 
cover, and then dilute it by at least 100 per cent, 
‘Then arrange, as you can here, that you are going 
to start to keep your towers far apart, large at the 
hase, and let them go up as high as they like, There 
isa certain advantage ina high building. ‘The eleva 
tor made these high buildings possible, and without 
the present traction elevator, we could not have 
buildings such as the Singer Building, the Metro- 
politan or the Woolworth Buildings, “The advan- 
tage of a sky-scraper is that your elevator shafts 
become very good corridors, and you can travel at 
the rate of 500 feet a minute instead of walking at 
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the rate of two miles an hour horizontally. So far 
as hotels are concerned, thereis no question but that 
a reasonably high building is more economical, It 
enables service to be brought more direct and 
makes the whole thing a moze practicable affair. 
Butin our hotel districts, and in those zones in which 
private property is situated, we have what we call 
the one-and-a-half times district, As our streets are 
mostly 60 feet or 75 feet wide, that gives us practi- 
cally 1 maximum of twelve storeys, or at most four- 
teen, in some of the wider streets ;. which is not a 
high building with us, and is not'a high building 
anywhere if properly planned and erected. 

One other word I want to say about American 
architecture is that I think it is extraordinary for 
you to be interested in it, I feel that the men over 
there are working hard, and I think that perhaps the 
most interesting thing that has developed is what 
we have come to see as a consensus of opinion on 
the matter of scale, Scale, of course, is very impor- 
tant in architecture, and { was struck, here and in 
France, with the scale of things, By scale 1 mean 
the relation and size of the parts of the building to 
the people who use it, Those little houses at Cher- 
bourg, to which Mr. Goodhue referred, at once im- 
pressed me with their charm ; they seemed cosy 
and caressing to the occupants who were in them. 
We had in America a period of doing things too big. 
‘Twenty years ago everyone was doing things in a 
large way and on a big scale ; trying to make their 
work impressive, to make the money of their client 
count as well as his position in the world, And 
then suddenly we all began to realise that there 
‘ought to be some connection between all these 
things ; some reason for them. And with all that 
came the study of steel for structures, and finally 
through the engineer and from economical reasons 
we have found that the best spacing for steel is 
somewhere between sixteen and twenty feet columns 
on the average, and that our storey heights should 
run somewhere between ten and twelve and not 
over fourteen feet, All our high buildings are di- 
vided into sections, and with a minimum sized 
window, say four feet by seven, coupled with bays, 
You get a sort of gridiron arrangement which im= 
mediately determines the scale of your openings 
and of your wall surface and of the applied columns 
that Mr. Goodhue says are useless. ‘That has done 
more, I think, to invite the expression of our archi- 
tecture than anything else. One of the most mar- 
vellous things is the foresight of Charles McKim, 
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who thought out in his very wonderful mind the 
fact that perhaps Italian Renaissance in architecture 
was more adaptable to use in our building areas 
than any other architecture, ‘Therefore he brought 
frankly Italian monuments into our country ; he 
made no bones about it, of excuses; he simply 
copied and adapted well-known types of buildings 
and placed them in the city which was fortunate 
enough to employ him as object lessons of monu- 
mentality. And so he changed the scale of things. 

Vhen University Club was built on Fifth Avenue 
ith the old three-storey houses and churches round 
it, it looked very large and simple and heavy. But 
ince the University Club and the Forum Building 
near it and the apartment house have become ab- 
sorbed in the surrounding architecture of modern. 
New York, they take their place and hold their own, 
and so Mr, McKim was all we believed and what 
‘we now know him to be, 

‘There is one more thing I should like to say, and 
that is that when all the stress and confusion of war 
has died away we are going to get one benefit to 
architecture, and that is from the pilgrimage of our 
American troops to this country and Europe. [find 
in my own office that the young men who came 
under me have an extraordinary love for architec 
ture and art and the loveliness of Europe which 
they have got on their trip over here. You will re- 
member we sent some two million men over, and 
they were taken from every class of life : some were 
Americans, some of foreign descent. ‘They all came 
over and saw the destruction of things, which, apart 
from the horror of the destruction, seemed to them 
to be cruel in the sense of a destruction of beauty. 
‘They brought back with them inspiration for the 
fine things which we are beginning to see coming 
out in the sentiment of our country, As. these 
young men grow up and have their own homes and 
use their own buildings, they are going to try and 
get something of that tradition and charm which 
you have over here, which we envy, and which we 
‘come over as often’ as we can to see, I thank you 
very much, 






























Discussion 


‘The CHAIRMAN : We shall now be pleased to 
hear any points that may be raised during the dis- 
cussion, 

Mr. RAYMOND UNWIN : I should like to ask 
what is a traction elevator, 
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Mr. DONN BARBER : With the old original 
elevators when you had a building a hundred feet 
high you had a’ minimum of 200 feet of cable, 50 
that there was, in the first place, a useless and undue 
amount of power required to move the cables them- 
selves. Suddenly somebody invented a traction 
elevator where, instead of putting the machine in 
the cell, they put it at the top of the shaft, so that 
there is only one cable that goes over the drum and 
balances the car. In the Woolworth Building the 
machine is at the top, and the machine is controlled 
from the car loa 

Mr. C. E. SAYER : How about fire in these tall 
buildings 

Mr. DONN BARBER : ‘There is practically no 
possibility of fire anywhere as our buildings are now 
built. We have had tests in Baltimore where some 
of the new fire-proof buildings were erected, We 
took'a common fre-proof building and suhjecied it 
tou test which is beyond anything that could happen 
again in a city like New York, Those buildings 
Were simply set in a furnace of inflammable ma- 
terial, but they were not demolished ; none of them 
failed, though, of course, the window frames and 
such parts were destroyed. Most of them have been 
restored as far as their interior fittings go, ‘To-day, 
of course, nearly all our floors are of concrete, 
whereas formerly they were of wood on sleepers, 
and of wood and trim. In New York any building 
over 150 feet has no wood of any kind in its struc~ 
ture unless fire-proof. It has to have metal trim and 
conerete floors, and things of that kind, so that there 

ractically no chance of fire, 

Mr. HERBERT. WELCH : ‘There isa point Mr. 
Barber raised in regard to the question of zoning. 
Did I understand him to mean that buildings are 

ll permitted in New York at the height of 14 or 
a] times—whichever district they happen to be in— 
the height of the street to the vertical wall-face on 
the frontage line, and from that level upwards they 
have to be set back in different lines ? 

Mr. DONN BARBER : 'The usual way in which 
itworks outis that the least angle is one to five ; one 
foot to every five feet you go up, but that the average 
is one to three ; one foot for every three you go 
up. You can set back two feet and go up six, or go 
up in any arrangement within that plane, T did not 
0 into the details of the Zoning Law—time would 
hot permit ; we should be here until midnight— 
but on 6o per cent, of a hundred foot front you can 
go up within that angle as a dormer, or take the 





























equivalent of that dormerin area and make it two of 
three, or so on. 

Mr. DAVIS; Have you any law dealing with 
ancient lights ? 

Mr. BARBER : None whatever. 

Mr. A. J. DAVIS: I had the pleasure during a 
voyage back from America some timte ago of having 
a conversation with Mr. Hastings, and he told 
me the sky-scraper in New York was not a paying 
concern ; that large buildings such as the Wool- 
worth and the Singer Buildings were failures from 
a financial point of view; they were merely put up 
as advertisements, He said when they were full 
they did not pay more than 1} per cent. on the 
cost, and when not entirely full they were a finan- 
cial failure, 

Mr. BARBER : ‘That is true, but not if you take 
a building such as the Drexel Building, which was, 
of course, the largest building in the world, ‘That 
pays well as compared with the Woolworth Build- 
ing, which was more or less put up for advertise- 
ment. I think it pays 1 or 2 per cent. In the office 
buildings of America they do not look for large 
profits. All our large pieces of property are largely 
owned by estates, and they only look for a reason- 
able income. ‘They are not built to enable them to 
get rich quickly. In fact, they do not. 

Mr, H. M, FLETCHER : About the carrying 
out of these buildings ; the execution of them in 
many cases is extraordinarily brilliant in masonry, 
carving and other trades, It would be interesting 
to know whether America is forming a tradition 
of these building crafts, or are they mostly done 
by newcomers ? 

Mr. BARBER : ‘That is a very interesting point, 
and one on which I would like to talk for some time. 
T do not quite know how toanswer itina few words, 
except to say that in our country speed in construc 
tion is one of the great factors. ‘Take such a build- 
ing as the Commodore Hotel, which cost some- 
where between fifteen and eighteen million of dol- 
lars. “You can readily see that six months or a year’s 
additional time spent on’ construction, carrying 
charges and all the various operations, becomes 
a very serious financial question. So that the 
question of speed in construction has to be 
counted very carefully, 

On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded to Mr, Goodhue and Mr, 
Barber for their addresses 
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American Architecture and Town Planning 
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HIS Institute has tong recognised the close con- 
I nection—I might say _interdependence—of 
Architecture and "City Planning," to use the 

term adopted for what we eall "Town Planning” by 
‘our American friends, who are more generous than we 
are in the use of the honourable term "city." In 1908, 
when the International Congress of Architects met 
lunder this roof, the subject was prominentin the 
sions, and papers were read by distinguished visitors 
from’ several countries, In 1910 this Institute called 
together one of the most influential International Con- 
ferences on the subject which hus been held, ‘The pub- 
lished proceedings of that meeting are stili valued 
‘one of the most comprehensive volumes dealing with 
the subject, ‘The Exhibition in connection with the 
Conference of 1910 contained many inspiring examples 
of American work, particularly Burnham's great scheme 
for Chicago, and many drawings of park and playground 
treatment by Olmstead and others. To-day it would be 
easy to fill the whole of the galleries then occupied by 
our Exhibition with recent American town planning 
roporals each of which would be worthy of our stud 
in this country a few enlightened owners of larg 
‘estates had in the past afforded usadmirable examples of 
extensive site planning. But our local authorities had 
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‘on Tuesday, 29 November r9at, in connection 
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limited powers conferred upon them for the first time 
in 1g09, und progress has been delayed by the various 
‘more urgent preoccupations which have absorbed our 
‘energies. 

If in this country the work was taken in hand later 
than in some others, we have at least the advantage of 
seeing what others have done ; not that we may copy. 
their work—because, if successful, it will be more 
adapted to their conditions and temperament than to 
our own—but that we may profit by their experience. 
For example, we would not presume to say whether th 
conditions, and the power of endurance of the citizens, 
render the New York elevated railway necessary: and 
tolerable ; but God forbid that we should copy it, or 
should forget to be grateful to those who have tested it 
for us! Is not this an instance of the great advantage 
which the civilised world derives from the differences 
which exist between the nations? We are at times 
thoughtlessly inclined to criticise other peoples because 
theyarenot more likeourselves, A great disaster, surely, 
it would be if the wish that prompts such criticisin 
should be granted ! The particular contribution to the 
world’s knowledge and capacity which we of the British 
Isles are able to make—and I am not disposed to rate it 
asasmall one—hus been and is being made. “That other 
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countries should contribute merely the same would 
add nothing to the total stock of experience that we all 
share ; but that they should each contribute something, 
different, reaching a higher level in some directions 
where we fall short (as in the Elevated ), though, 
having to be content to reach a lower’ level in 
some of those directions in which we excel—modesty 
declines examples—is surely to the great gain of all. In 
sity planning clearly we have much to learn from many 
countries,:from France, from Germany, from Sweden, 
and from America, mentioned last oaly because it is to 
the American contribution that special reference will 
be made, 

T could have wished that more examples of city 
planning had been included in this Exhibition; but of 

ity adornment a rich display is offered tis. ‘The ud- 
dresses given by Mr. Goodhue and Mr. Barber last 
‘week male us realise that much of their friendly though 
serious humour, anent styles, tradition, and originality, 
had considerable application to town design. We meet 
in that eld of work also the construing ed guiding, 
influence of tradition, sometimes tending to become 
stereotyped as prejudice ; we meet also the pushful im- 
Puloe of originality seeking to heck away from te 
straints to satisfy modern needs in new forms, and in 
the exaltation of enthusiasm at times finding expression 
in a language which we older people haye not yet 
learned. We wish’ Godspeed to this youthful energy | 
With it lies the future ; but perhaps the buildings here 
illustrated may help us all t0 realise how tradition may 
be firmly, though kindly, dealt with ; how new. needs 
may be met by originality of conception, without break- 

ig into a form of utterance too strange to be under 
standed of the people (see Fig. 1). 

‘The past experience of America in city building has 
been very different from our own, ‘The cities, or even 
pare of cities, that have been built to any formal plan 

m Ou country are few. Our towns have mostly come 
fo being gradually, around some point of attraction, 
a natural harbour, river ford, or the crossing, point of 
important highways; or they haye sprung up under 
the protection of a castle-crowned rock, or around some 
sacred fine. They have grown by gradual accretions, 
Tegulated, indeed, ta sine exten nhese the eee 
ships of land have been large, but with little co-ordina- 
tion of the whole into anything which could be called a 
consistent town plan, 
Tn Arn 
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is laid out to some ly, perhay 
following the lead of the square survey lines, to that 
‘most elementary kind of plan known as the gridiron or 
checkerboard design. ‘There have, however, beet ex- 
i ia owes to William Penn a plan of 
1ough based on the gridiron system, 
Mtnevertheless had a main central square and four subs 
Hiaty squares, which could readily form secondary 
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Centres ; and it was provided with four main roads of 
Outstanding width leading in the cardinal directions. 
‘Moreover, there was considerable variation in the size 
and proportion of the building blocks, some being 
approximately square and others fong and narra. "The 
Plan had, indeed, many merits forthe limited city which 
William Penn had reason to foresee, 

L'Enfant’s plan of Washington, on the other hand, 
affords an example of French methods, admirably adap. 
ted to the nature and undulations of the site, having 
very definite main and subsidiary centres of interest, 
and an ample provision for diagonal intercommunicas 
tion. ‘The whole is treated with geeat skill, and no small 
share of architectural imagination, For many years the 
inhabitants had to struggle along with a plan several 
sizes too large for their wants ; but they persevered, and 
now have their reward, Some charming drawings of 
this plan, showing how itis now developing, will be found 
in this Exhibition, ‘They do not, however, sufficiently 
indicate the undulations of the site to do justice to the 
placing of the Capitol with its great dome on the edge of 
the hill overlooking the wide mall, fully seen to the best 
‘advantage from the whole length of that mall, or to the 
arrangement of the buildings on the opposite side of the 
Capitol occupying the remainder of the tableland, 40 
that the distant view of the building from those points 
where it might have been partly obscured by the etige of 
the tableland is masked, and the dome alone figures as 
the terminal feature in the streets approaching from that 
side. ‘This placing of the Capitol is a notable contrast, 
and I think we must admit an improvement, upon that 
ofthe Palaceat Versailles, the view of which, when stand. 
ing on that magnificent approach from the water, is oly- 
scllred by the edge of the high garden which cuts off the 
bottom storey of the building. ‘The wonderful column 
Of white mathe rising goo fast into the, sky in memory 
‘of the great Washington, changing in colour with the 
moods of the weather from deep blue grey to rosy red, 
Provides a fitting terminal facing the Capitol at the oj 
Posite end of the mall, and completes this canspicuots 
example of the co-ordination of a plan wit 
their combination into one harmonious design 
pethaps marks the supreme achievement in 
‘ning (see Figs, 2 and 3), 

Mr, Goodhue has provided us with a very different 
example of the same kind, in the wonderful way in which 




















































he has blended his beautiful buildings with asuperb site 
at Westpoint, 

‘We were all greatly struck when listening to our two 
distinguished visitors to realise within what a remark- 


ably short period Americans have become masters and 
leaders in the art and craft of building; and in the main 
they have done this in spite of very great disadvan 

Atising from their system of town planning. When in 
1807 the Commission sat to prepare the plan for New 
York, instead of developing the greater ideas of William 
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Penn's plan, or following the lead of Washington, they 
fell ack on the simple gridiron arrangement, reserving, 
itis true, one or two adequate squares, but covering the 
land of Manhattan with a system of regular streets, 
with the full intention, which perhaps fortunately the 
persistence of custom frustrated, of obliterating the old 
track which has now grown into the renowned Broad- 
way, ‘The Commission frankly based the whole plan, 
not on broad considerations, but on the shape of the 
smallest detail, ‘The rectangular system was adopted, 
they say in their report, on the ground that a city is 
composed principally of the habitations of men, and 
that straight-sided and right-angled houses are the most 
cheap to build and the most convenient to live i 
Apart from the irregular and diagonal Broadw: 
main streets of New York, varying in length from 
miles, continue uninterruptedly in dead straight lines 
broken at regular intervals of about 66 yards by the mul- 
titudinous series of cross streets, and let me say at once 
that it is neither the regularity nor the uniformity which 
strikes one unpleasantly in the American towns; some- 
times I felt that these were, indeed, the two features 
which redeemed the arrangement ; but what does strike 
one is the abuenc of any relation between one part af 
the town and another, there is no proportion between 
important roads or parts and subordinate ones, there is 
‘no reason why one road should be followed rather than 
‘nother, the distance from point to point usually being 
exactly the same, whichever of two or three dozen streets 
‘one may choose to follow. In spite of this drawback, in 
of the fact that there are hardly any sites on which 
buildings can be properly seen in the ordinary streets, 
and that the whole town vistas consist i Leney 
Jong vanishing perspectives, inspite ofthe fact that bul 
ig blocks are so limited that often neither a very big 
building like the Peng : ‘Wvanian paler ea hora 
layground like many in Chicago, can be pro- 
vided without blocking up apurnber of tens which are 
continuing for miles in both directions : in spite of this 
lack of inspiration from their city sites, confined as they 
have been mainly to designing fagades for buildings 
standing on the street line, our American colleagues have 
something good to show us in Architecture (see Fig. 4). 
Originally, no doubt, emphasis for important bui 
ings was secured by soaring up above their neighbours, 
‘but that means of attaining eminence disappeared when 
the ibours also grew approximately to the same 
height; and emphasis was, I believe, attained by those 
who could afford it through the lowliness of their build 
ings; but emphasis can now be secured by eminence of 





























After the development ofthe great Chicago Exhibition, 
followed by others, some of which are beautifully illus 
trated here (see Fig. 5),in which a masterly planning and 
ASsposition of buildings on free ground unhampered by 
the gridiron plan was adopted, there passed over Ameri~ 
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cancitiesa wave of enthusiasm for the creation of suitable 
‘ivic centres; for the clearing of sufficient space for the 
reasonable disposition of their main civie buildings, and 
for thecreation of some places or groups of places which 
might give appropriate emphasis tothe heart of the town, 
Somme very fine schemes illustrated with beautiful draw- 
ings were prepared, and, in less number, the schemes are 
being carried out, But that phase passed, and American 
city planners found that they were up against many other 
big problems which called more urgently for solution, 
During the last ten or fifteen years a great volume of 
vestigation work has been carried out in connection with 
municipal organisation, the provision of transport, and 
the zoning needs of in connection with the 
solution of the housing problem, which has been more 
and more forced upon the attention of American city 
planners. Inoted asa matter of the greatest significance 
and interest the closing remarks of Mr. Goodhue in 
which he endorsed the view that the first duty of the 
great city is to see that all its citizens are at least accom 
modated with decent homes to dwell in, We shall,there- 
fore, not after all criticise the Commission who planned 
Manhattan Island, because of the great importauce 

ic -y attached to “the hal ms of men,” 
though we may question the particular inferences a5 to 
the arrangement of roads which they drew from the con- 
Venience of a square house. Those who are familiar 
with the work which has been done in recent years by 
architects and landscape architects, by John Nolen, 
Arthur Comey, and many others, will endorse most full 
Sour testimony to its vale, to the contributions which 
they have made to practical efficiency, and to the bold- 
ness and imaginative skill with which great problems 
are being handled, 

‘The setting of his buildings must always be an im= 
portant consideration for the architect, appealing even 
10 those who concentrate their attention mainly on the 
individual building with which they are dealing. Un- 
fortanate as it is, this limitation of regard has almost 
heen forced upon architects owing to their complete 
inability to control, or even to foresee, the probable 
character which any of the surrounding edifices would 
assume. At the mere mention of town planning, hope 
of eacape from this limitation revives, the angle of our 
vision expands, and regard is extended to the sur- 
rounding buildings, the place, the street, or the grou 
of streets. It is not surprising, therefore, that archi- 
tects should have taken a large share in the revival of 
‘interest in town planning: so much so that they 
occasionally incur criticism because enough weight hat 
fot heen given to some ofthe posvarchitetural aepects 

this wide subject. It is perhaps open to them to repls 
that the criticism has arisen because other sections Of 
the community, more particularly concerned with in- 
dustrial development, transport facilities, the protec 
tion of property by suitable zoning regulations, and 
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Fig. $.—Pax-Antmnicas Exrostrion, BUPYALO, N.Y. 
Carrere nnd Hastings, New Jersey 





Fig. 1.—Mumoniat ‘Towne, Wettsity Counce, Pio, 4.—Usivenstry Cou, Citeaco 
Mass. Dayand Klauder, Philadelphia Holabied and Roche, Chicago 
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‘many such matters, have not shown equal interest, and 
that the balance should be restored by greater interest 
in town planning and its possibilities on the part of 
‘other sections of the community. There is still much 
for the architect to study: many problems in civic 
design remain for him to solve ; without adding to the 
already wide range of subjects he must know, two or 
three more, which might well be dealt with by men of 
other professions. Others may have taken too little 
interest in the subject ; we cannot admit that archi- 
tects have devoted too much consideration to it, and 
no apology is needed for any reference to the archi- 
tectuiral aspects of the matter this evening, For itis one 
which still calls for our earnest thought ; and neither 
the necessity forgiving prior emphasis tootherrequie- 
ments not the temporary depletion of the funds usually 
available for civic adornment can justify the neglect of 
‘80 essential an aspect in all good town planning work, 
We should, however, neglect both order and propor- 
tion if we did not recognise the great social and 
economic problems connected with the development 
of towas which to-day demand priorattention, And we 
should be misleading the public if, by over-insistence 
at the moment on the virtues of civic art, we should 
unwittingly convey the impression that town planning 
is a new luxury, and a costly luxury at that. The fact is 
that the adoption of town planning is being forced 
upon this and other nations because they can no longer 
endure the prodigious expense of doing without it | 
A piece of simple domestic economy itis, applied to the 
civie housekeeping, for the purpose of conserving the 
resources, avoiding waste, and securing the greatest 
comfort and well-being for the civic household. It i 
impossible to estimate the loss which we sustain for 
want of the application of foresight and common sense 
in town development, but the sum of itis very grest, 
enough to carry out the wildest dreams of civic adorn- 
ment, Many millions/are spent in street widenings for 
‘want of a proper street plan and an adequate distance 
having been left between buildings. Some important 
streets haye been widened, buildings pulled down, 
compensation paid and new buildings erected two or 
three times within our memories. Whole areas are con- 
stantly being ruined by the encroachment of buildings 
of incongruous character. In fact, the expansion. of 
commercial, trading, or industrial areas regularly takes 
place at the expense of property often valuable and in 
good repair, and usually each expansion is preceded by 
# wave of deterioration lasting often for years and 
involving severe depreciation of value, loss, or even 
ruin, to many property owners, and the ultimate waste 
of numerous buildings which might have served their 
original purpose satisfactorily for many long years. In 
‘many towns, areas which are essential for the proper 
expansion of the local industries are covered with 
cottages, good houses are being erected on streets over 












































which commercial buildings will inevitably spread at 
an early date ; factories, in their turn, occupy land 
which should be reserved for dwellings, or stand in the 
way of the development of adjacent business premises, 
In Chicago many millions of money have had to be 
i to pull down buildings and clear areas that the 
children may have playgrounds, areas which might 
have been freely reserved by the exercise of alittle fore- 
thought ; and great is the credit which must be given 
to modern Chicago that, in spite of this want of fore- 
thought on the part of their predecessors and the 
immense cost of the work, the extent and the character 
Of its provision for the recreation of its children is 
second to that of no other city, 60 far as I know. 

So far from city planning being a luxury, therefore, 
it would be truer to say that going without it is one of 
the most expensive luxuries in which we at present 
indulge, A town planning scheme ittelf does not 
necessarily or usually involve the community in any 
expente it is not great project for carying out 
costly works, but is rather a prudent plan according te 
‘which, if and when development takes place, it shall be 
carried out. ‘The recognition of this fact does not, how= 
ever, bring us directly to our problem of making the 
sity ‘plan, Modern large towns appear to have out- 
grown their organisation, and we citizens have to make 
Up our minds whether we can wisely or even safely 
allow them to continue indefinitely to expand without 
some fundamental change, without introducing a new 
general form, a fresh arrangement of the parts. Green 
girdles, detached suburhs, satellite cities, or the found~ 
ing of colony towns to provide for expanding industry 
and population are being considered as possible alter- 
natives, During the last few years, owing to the 
world convulsion, many instances have occurred where 
the city organisation has broken down, and the people 
in the centre Hive been without fuel and without food 
Even at the present time, in Vienna, which has a pop\ 
lation of about two million inhabitants, owing to the 
collapse of their currency and the general disorganisa~ 
tion, Iam told that fuel is scarce, that eggs are seldom 
sec, that milk and butter are absent from the tables of 
all but few of the temporary rich speculators and 
some of the hotels, Nevertheless, in the villages 
around, all these things may be found. Many thou- 
sands of the citizens are so convinced of the danger 
that, in spite of poverty and collapsed currency, they 
are struggling to build dwellings on the open land out 
side the city at 150 times their pre-war cost, ‘The 
safety and well-being of the population, therefore, in 
addition to the need for economy, demand that’ we 
overhaul the organisation as well us the planning of our 
great cities, 

Itis necessary particularly to study how best to pro- 
videin them for the centralisation of commerce and the 
daily journeyings of those engaged in all its branches. 
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Mr. Barber, in his most valuable address last week, 
brought vividly before us some of the disadvantages of 
seeking escape in the vertical direction. He explained 
how New York had been driven to. fxing limits of 
Iheight according to zones, and hinted at the very serious 
‘congestion of traffic which results from piling immense 
numbers of commercial rooms upon a small space of 
ground, It is to be hoped that we in this country will 
take to heart his warnings, and, in view of the uninter- 
rupted open space around most of our towns, will not 
be too ready to copy an expedient which was forced 
‘upon New York owing to its situation on the long nar- 
row Manhattan Island, surrounded by water too wide 
to be readily passed over by a bridge, or under by a 
tunnel, T agree with Mr, Barber that there is a place 
and a function for the high building, but 1 believe itt 
be a limited one, and that proper planning and disposi~ 
tion of the areas of great cities would tend to reduce 
both the number of oceasions on which the high build 
ing provides the best arrangement for concentration, 
and the height to which in those limited cases it is de- 
sirable to soar (see Fig. 6). 

‘The economic life of most of our great cities is based 
fon manufacture, and the specialisation of modern 
times leads to the very great interdependence of indi 
tries. Hence efficiency often requires the local concen- 
tration of many industries upon a suitable area, where 
the raw materials and the finished products can be 
brought in and despatched with the minimum amount 
of handling and expense and where power and other 
facilities can be provided. ‘These areas need to be 
selected and preserved, and to enable this to be done 
properly, the conditions regulating their position, their 
size and their distribution in relation to the city need to 
be determined. The great markets are also important 

ribution of the citizens’ food. The cost of 

London’s supply of fruit, vegetables and fish is in- 

creased, and the quality or freshness is deteriorated, be- 

‘cause the geeat markets which handle these necessaries 

fe cannot be provided with proper transport facili- 

are so placed, in fact, as to involve the maximum 

amount of cartage through congested streets and hand~ 
ling, with consequent delay in distribution. 

‘We have further to consider the question of the dis 
tribution of population, Few people realise the extent 
to which London's population has transplanted itself 
during the last twenty or thirty years and the speed 
with Which that movement is sill going on. We have 
to decide how best to guide this distribution of resi- 
dential areas so as to provide the easiest access to the 
commercial centre and the industrial areas for those 
who work there ; und further how to combine with this 

ribution the’ greatest possible local 
, the activities, and the enjoyments of these redi 
tributed populations, a matter which is of the greatest 
importance in the interests of economy of transport, 
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the reduction of congestion in the central areas, and 
also in the interests of that greater development of local 
community life on which the maintenance of an ade- 
quate standard of character in modern city populations 
largely depends, 

‘When the citizens have somewhat more clearly de~ 
cided what kind of town would represent the city of 
their hopes, what type of orderly form they would wish 
to se replace the present docdery accomulation of, 
industrial, commercial, trading and domestic buildin, 
which constitute the modern great town, there wil still 
remi to be devised the most convenient methods for 
regulating future development, for presetving the cha- 
racter of the newly planned areas, and for gradually 
enabling the confusion which at present exists in the 
older areas to be disentangled, ‘The framing of suitable 
oninances to give effect to the zoning intentions, to 
control the character and uses of buildings and thei 
heights, 80 as to give the maximum of protection with 
the least interference with the legitimate freedom of 
their owners, will be a matter of considerable difficulty 
in which we shall be wise to make the utmost use of the 
experience already gained in other ec antries, notably in 
Germany, and more recently in America, 

With a view, no doubt, to stimulating progress in 
town planning, and perhaps wishing to encourage 
rounicipalities to adopt the method of learning de- 
scribed by the Latin phrase soleitur ambulando, 2 
method somewhat similar to that of teaching boys to 
wim by throwing them into deep water, Parliament 
has decreed that within three y rs From che eoramence- 
ment of 1923 every municipality in this country cot 
taining more than 20,000 inhabitants must prepare & 
town planning scheme, having fist submitted x pre; 
liminary statement of their proposals for the whole of 
their area likely to be further developed. ‘There is some 
urgency, therefore, in regard to the questions with 
which We are dealing. At the Ministry of Health the 
problems involved have for some time been the subject 
of investigation ; and the legal, administrative, as well 

the technical aspecta have received careful con= 
jon in the Tighe ‘of experience already gained. 
ible means are being prepared for 
































Suitable and rel 
securing anorderly developmentof new streets and open 









spaces, and fairly distributing the cost ; for regulating 
the density, character and height of buildings, and for 
treating ail preserving zones of wilisntion, ‘There wil 
be available shortly model clauses for giving effect to 
the chief purposes of town planning, the use of which 
should considerably facilitate the work of preparing the 





codes of regulations which necessarily go with the de- | 


velopment and lay-out of plans to form the complete 
scheme, for there is no use drawing up diagrams on 
paper ules there iw complete scheme to ive eet 
to them, 

‘These are problems in which the architect may take 
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‘The data deduced by Mr, Lund are in some cases . 
taken from buildings which bear no resemblance to 
their original form, and it seems inconsistent to use 
such buildings for his purpose. He tells us we have only 
‘two Gothic buildings in England, Westminster Abbe 
and Beverley Minster (in passing we may well ask what 
is a Gothic building), but he illustrates several English 
churches, using Bond's and other well-known books 
his source of supply. He has also made use of two 
rough lecture diagraras drawn by the reviewer, and has 
covered them with circles and lozenges in order to sus- 
tain his theories. 

‘The reader learns that Lincoln Cathedral is planned 
ad quadraturn " because certain diagonal lines coin 
‘cide with the length of Remigius’ nave, the angles of the 
thirteenth-century extension of the West front, the 
length of the transept, a point somewhere outside 
St, Hugh's apse, and another point approximately in 
line with the fourteenth-century east window ! 

‘The interior of the nave at Lincoln is described as an 
architectural deformity on account of the wide spacing 
Of the eastern columns, which constitutes a breach of 
“ad quadratum ” rules. We may be content to admit 
that thy designer of this nave knew more about church 
building than, about geometey. Working within the 
limits imposed by the height of the existing quire and 
‘transept, he gave his arches an exceptional "stride,""and 
by this means secured an effect of spaciousness and 
lightness which gives his work a very distinetive char~ 
acter, Salisbury, we are told, is designed strictly " ad 
quadratum,! and this may perhaps account for its ex- 
ceptional dullness. Westminster Abbey is also." ad 
quadratum," but we are told that it ought to have had 
five aisles instead of three. 

Of Wells Cathedral there is given a plan covered 
with diagonals which stare from Jocelyn’s west front, 
intersect some thirty feet outside each of Bishop 
Reginald’s transepts, and meet again at various points 
which coincide neither with the original thirteenth- 
century east end nor with the east wall of the fourteenth 
century presbytery, nor with that of the Lady Chapel. 
There is also a éection showing how the proportions 
of the fourteenth-century lantern were foreseen by 
Bishop Reginald in the early thirteenth century, and a 
photograph of the west front shows similar foresight on 
the part of Bishop Jocelyn, who apparently knew what 
his successors would do 200 years after his death. York 
‘Minster is also tested by the author's methods, and it 

pleasing to observe the accuracy with which the thir- 
teenth-century transepts fit into the plan of the four- 
teenth-century naye and the fifteenth-century quire. 

OF large Continental churches the author selects 
Notre Dame at Paris and Cologne Cathedral as his chief 
‘examples. ‘The first of these churches conforms to hi 
riiles.. Its west front, with its bold square outlines, hi 
been generally admired as a masterpiece of design, but 
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the artistic effect of the rest of the church hardly seems 
to justify the use of the square as the basis of propor- 
tion, At Cologne the architect is said to have made a 
geometric error in setting out his west front, and Mr. 
Lund gives a corrected design which is certainly more 
shapely than the very ugly one which has been carried 
out from the original fourteenth-century drawing. 

“The man in the street is apt to become bewildered by 
Il he has been told about the architects of the good old 
times. One professor proves that they were all pro- 
found mathematicians and students of Pythagorean 
philosophy, another that they built all their churches 
crooked either to correct or to enhance the effects of 
perspective, a third, like Mrs. Prig,"* don’t believe there 
Were no sich persons, 

‘There does not, however, seem to be much question 
that the book under review would have been better if 
the somewhat ill-natured criticisms of Mr.Nordhagen’s 
work had been omitted ; in the judgment of the re- 
viewer, theauthoritiesof ‘Throndhjem Cathedral, havin, 
Mlecided to catry on ts restoration, and having selected 
their architect to the best of their ability, would be well 
advised to trust the man at the wheel to work out 
own salvation, and to get on with the building instead 
of talking about it, since it is only through practical 
‘work that practical knowledge can be attained. 

Cnantus A. Nicnotson [F.. 























RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC: 
"TURE, By Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Barty, RA. 
Part I—Htaly. 1921. 428. net. [Cambridge University, 
Press.) 

ir Thomas Jackson has aglded an important volume 
to his series of books dealing with the developraent of 
architecture in Europe,* and it is particularly fi 
that ones deeply learned so widely traveled, and with 
the experience of 40 long and! active a life, should make 
this valuable contribution to the architectural literature 
of the day. 

Our knowledge of the Renaissance period, rightly 
considered one of the most fascinating periods in the 
history of the mind, must always owe much to Mr. 
Anderson's book ; but of recent years Mr. Geoffrey. 
Scott's} analysis has stimulated a fresh and deeper 
interest in the subject, and it is therefore opportune 
that this latest full and detailed account should come to 
throw still further light on a subject that must always 
imake a deep appeal to architects, 

‘The effort to teach too much in tooshortatimeis one of 
the fairest criticisms ofthe present trainingof architects. 
“This book is an admirable antidote to "* potted know. 

© Byzantine and Romanesque Architecture, ina vols. ; Gothie 
Arsh ft Prone Regiad ead daly fo yo 

+ The Architecture of Humanism. By Geoffrey Seott, London, 
rot. "Constable 
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Reviews 


AD QUADRATUM. 4 Study of the Geometrical Bases 
of Classic and Medieval Religious Architecture, with 
‘special reference to their application in the Restoration 
of the Cathedral of Nidaros (Throndhjem), Norway. 

ay Fredrik Macody Lund. (London: B.T. Batsford] 

‘This imposing book, published with an accompany 
ing album of plates by order of the Norwegian Govern- 
ment, treats of the reconstruction of ‘Throndhjem 
Cathedral, a work entrusted in. 1869 to Christian 
Christie, and carried on by him till his death in 1906, 
when Olaf Nordhagen was appointed his successor. 

‘The cathedral in 1869 was in a ruinous state, the 
octagonal building at the east end, the so-called 
chapter house east of the north transept, the lower part 
‘of the central tower, the outer walls of the nave and 

luire aisles, the walls of the Romanesque transepts, andl 
the base of the western screen front being all that re- 
mained of the medieval work. With the exception of 
the transepts, the whole church had been rebuilt in 
fourteenth-century style, and its architectural detail 
somewhat resembied that of the Angel quire at Lincoln 

Cathedral. The west front appears to have been a 

screen of niches not unlike the fronts of Lincoln and 

Wells, and there were two western towers outside the 

Tine of the aisle walls, like Wells and Rouen. ‘The are~ 

ades, clerestories, and vaulting had all disappeared. 

Christian Christie appears to haverestored theoctagonal 

eastern chapel, the so-called chapter house, the quire, 

and the transepts, taking the work of Lincoln ax his 
ide. The nave restoration is not yet completed, and 
isin the hands of Olaf Nordhagen. 

‘The uvthor of Ad Quadratum criticises the work of 
Nordhagen with some severity, and claims to have dis~ 
covered the geometric system on which the design of 
the fourteenth-century portions of the cathedral was 
based. Whether or not he makes out his case will he 
hhest judged by those who have read the book. 

Mlustrations are given of Olaf Nordhagen’s design 
for the reconstrudtion, and this shows considerable 
dignity and restraint, whether it is archivologically cor- 
rector not, It may be questioned whether strict archaco- 
logical accuracy’ is in itself desirable in the case of a 
restoration of this character, If successful, it will falsify 
the history of the building; if unsuccessful, it will falsify 
its artistic character, 

Cockerell, Gwilt, Viollet le Duc, and others have 
worked out’ Rosicrucian theories of proportions, and 
Macody Lund’s essay in this direction is no novelty. 
He pins his faith to the angle given by the diagonal of a 
double square (63° 26'), whereas most of his pre- 
decessors haye sought perfection in the angle of an 
‘equilateral triangle (60°), 

work is, however, full of inaccuracies. Many of 

































« the plans given are rough diagrams incorrect in their 
details and dimensions. The geometrical figures with 
which they are covered seem in some cases * cooked "” 
to fit his theories, and, in spite of this, no intelligible 
conclusion is arrived at except the obvious fact that 
some buildings can be resolved into collections of cubes, 
and the other fact that the author wants to get Olaf 
Nordhagen turned out of his position as architect in 
charge of Throndhjem Cathedral. Furthermore, on the 
archivological side, the author claims that Archbishop 
Eystein, who died in about the year 1199, designed the 
full-blown and bulbous Gothié nave with its traceried 
flying buttresses which we find reconstructed on paper 
in the ponderous book under review. Fergusson, with 
more show of reason, says that Eystein built the Roman= 
esque transept, and the analogy of Kirkwall, where the 
Norse builders went on-building with Norman detail 
right into the fifteenth century, leads one to the con= 
clusion that Fergusson was in all probability right in 
his chronology upon this occasion, 

However, Macody Lund’s readers may be left to de= 
cide how fitr he proves his theory by covering the plans 
and elevations of well-known churches with elaborate 
geometrical arrangements of circles, pentagons, rect 
angles, and diagonals, and may derive entertainment 
from pictures which show what York Minster would 
look like if it were built of expanded metal sheeting. 

Sometimes the measurements of the buildinge illu 
trated coincide with the intersections of the geometr 
diagrams; sometimes they don’t, Tn the latter ease it 
of course, quite easy to write the building down as the 
work of an ignoramus, But itis not easy to trace a ver} 
‘consistent system of coincidence even in those build- 
ings which most nearly conform to the author's 
theories ; sometimes he is constrained to use as his unit 
of measurement the over-all dimension, sometimes the 
clear span, sometimes the centre-to-centre measure- 
ment, ‘Then he seems quite satisfied if his geometrical 
lines intersect at the top or at the bottom of a window or 
agable, Within such elastic conditions it is not impos 
sible to obtain evidence of any desired system of pro- 
portion based either upon mystic numbers oF upon 

angles. 

When, however, the author claims that the system he 
has discovered gives " full guidance for the stability of 
the overwhelming and daring cathedral architecture of 
the middle ages,"* one can only envy hitn his assurance 
and ask how it is that the history of nearly every lirge 
mediaeval cathedral is a long story of patching and 
propping, enlarging and altering. 

“these criticisms are made by one who beliovea that 
the old builders did use numerical and geometrical 
methods of obtaining agreeable and consistent propor= 
tions to a very considerable extent, though not as an 
infallible method of solving every architectural problem 
they had to tackle, 
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cate those public bodies—not, of course, Mr. Unwin’s 
528 to the value and the desirability of schemes for all 
enlargements of our towns and cities, 

‘The collection of American work is, of course, inter- 
esting to all of us—the problems are so vast, one may 
almost say so stupendous, and they are carried out with 
great determination and skill, Those of you who have 
been to America will know how interesting itis t0 be 
there and to talk with the gentlenien who are carrying 
out this work, Another thing is they carry them out se 
quickly thatif, when you arrive, a building is just getting 
tut of the ground, you will find after a reasonable stay 
the building half-way up. ‘There is litte waiting for 
the result. | Building is carried out in extraordinarily 
{quick time, because, I think, all the material is prepared 
firs; the ironwork and the stonework are all eady, 20 
Tut when they begin on the site the huslding goes’ 
like lightning. All that interests us very much indeed, 
But it does not at all follow, because 
much in New York, that we wish to see the same thing 
fone in Englind—in London, where we have small 
narrow streets and a heavy climate such as we have. 
been experiencing during the last three days, high 
thuildings of this sort, in my judgment, nre altogether 
undesirable, Ihave spoken with American architects 
7ome of my greatest friends are American architects, 
Tam glad to say—and I have said to them, * Why do you 
doit?" And the reply has been “ Hecause we cannot 
help its we are obliged wo." "They never say" eannae 
it is-a splendid thing to do,” although these high build- 
ings in New York are splendid things. New York is 
Practically a little island, and all the business has to be 
carried on in x very small circumference, and everybody 
Wants to live there or to do theit business there, and 
therefore they are obliged to go upwards, because they 
cannot go sideways. Fortunately, we can spread out, 
tnd there is no necessity, sofa ast can form opinion, 
for us to spoil our towns and cities. ‘These American 
gentlemen who have been over here consider Lond 
charming and delightful plac Don’t sp 
Even if the most attractive commission comes to You, 
sJon’t let therm spoil London, It is our reatest poses 
sion. Teis a sweet and delightful place, full of amenities 
it is possible to destroy if you once begin to erect 
ings on the American scale, Sometimes a big 
building is put in frant ofa large open space, and may. 
Rot look out of place. Morley’s Hotel, in “Trafalgar 
Square, will have to be rebuilt before long, 1 think, 
piubat iS @ good open space,” you may say ; "go as 
high as you like.” “But what is then to become of the 
other buildings—the little National Gallery, which is 
top-lighted ? “And as for the Nelson Column, that 
would be only a sort of lamp-post,! This is a most seri- 
fs thing ; and I hope you will have the pride of citi 
Zenship and the love of citizenship, and refuse to spoil 
London by putting up these high buildings. 1 do not 
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think they are at 


. Lused the phrase" pride 
of citizens! 


lelighted to hear what Mr, 
T think we all ought to have 
We itenough. [would like to 
find it taught in public and elementary schools, perhaps: 
‘morethan all in publicschools—the importanceof every 
man who lives in a town or a village seeing that the 
amenities of the place in which he lives are not des 
itroyed and ruined—I am not now speaking of high 
buildings—in any way. And especially we artists, 
artists of all ranks—painters, sculptors, und <0 6 
Whatever we are, we ought to see that the towne in 
which we live are not spoiled by (very often unknowing) 
vandalism. Municipal corporations (I happen to be 
member of one of them) would do all sorts of things if 
not restrained —not willingly or knowingly, but because 
they have not the wisdom, generally, to ask for advice 
where it can be obtained. 

Mr. Unwin mentioned Washington. I had the dex 
light of going over Washington with Mr. McKim, who, 
with Mr, Burnham, designed the alterations | and 
there, of course, they are laying down laws which will 
Prevent Washington being spoiled. It te wonderful 
the beauty which is gradually coming to Washington, 
for which L’Enfant’s plans were some of the fnest 
made. Mr, Unwin also mentioned the length of the 
‘streets in New York, and that isa difficulty, Ithink Mr, 
Unwin said the shortest main street there is five miles 
long. 1 did not think it was so long. T hope we ahall 
hever come to anything of that sort, 

1 did not mean to say anything this evening, but Mr. 
Unwin roused me when he spoke of high buildings, 
and was so delighted to find he was of the same 
opinion as myself, 

1 would like to bear witness to our great thanks to the 
Americans for fending over this most interesting exhie 
bition for us to see, It is an educational influeice foe 
uss_and, if they ask us, I hope some day we shall send 
them an exhibition, because we are d bg gome good 
things. Our buildings are not great in height; but 
they are very long, some of them. 

Task you to pass a most hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
‘Unwin for hie most enlightening and interesting Paper, 

Carried by acclamation, 

Mr. DAVIDGE : Before we separate, Tam sure you 
would wish that we should express our thanks to-Sip 
Aston Webb, the President of the Royal Academy, for 
presiding this svening, “He is one of the architects 
who, for many years, has taken the keenest 
town planning and civic design ; itis essential to come 
bine the two. Iam sure you will wish to unite with 
me in expressing thanks to Sir Aston for showing in his 
little speech how it is possible to combine these thin 
for the production of the city beautiful, whether it he 
4 large city or a small vill 

‘The vote was accorded by acclamation, 
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the greatest interest, but we do not pretend that they are 
architectural problems, and we recognise that theirsolu- 
tion must take precedence of that particular aspect of 
town planning with which we are primarily concerned. 
When once these general questions of distribution have 
heen determined in connection with any new city, or the 
development of an existing town, when the civic and 
‘commercial centres, the factory areas, and the residen- 
tial districts have been allocated, when the main means 
of transport have been settled, and the directions for 
‘new road communications have been laid down, when, 
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in fact, the community and their governors have made 
Uup their minds broadly what kind of town they want, or 
what is the nature of the development for which an or- 
derly plan is sought, at this stage it does appear to me 
that the creation of a design which shall fulfil these 
quirements, and give definite form to the vague aspir, 
tions of the people, which shall satisfy the various needs, 
in their proper order and proportion, neglecting none of 
the utilities, but so disposing and grouping the various 
Recessary parts in relation to the particular site, its hills 
oo its valleys, that in the natural order there will grow 
up upon this plan a beautiful city, satellite town, or sub- 
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urb—this, I maintain, is-an architectural problem, one 
af the greatest of such problems, calling fr the fullest 
exercise of that particular power of planning in which 
the architect is trained throughout his life. It is the 
trained capacity for design which should enable the 
architect to seize upon an airements and 
conditions, and by the exercise of his imagination to 
select the essentials, to subordinate the details, and to 
weave them all into an orderly and beautiful whole. 
Thisis difficult work; perhaps those who have experi 
ence of it realise most fully how much there is yet to 
learn, Opportunities in this country have as yet come 
few, and not always to those best qualified to make the 
most of them, Both as architects and town planners 
this opportunity of seeing the work of our colleagues 
from across the water is welcome, bringing us assistance, 
and particularly inspiration, from the evidence which it 
gives of a growing conviction among the American 
people thatifa building is worth erecting at altis worth 
erecting as a beautiful building. There has been too 
much tendency during the last century, when men were 
overmuch occupied with industrial and material dev 
lopments, to regard beauty asa superfluous and exper 
sive luxury. ‘This exhibition is a sign thatin Americ 
where that preoccupation was necessarily greatest, 
there i already an awakening; and it brings us new hope 
to see beauty being regarded as a necessity of decent 
human life, as the natural and spontancous expression 
of man's joy in his work. Those who believe that, as 
embodied in the orderly planning and disposition of 
towns, and in the grouping and architectural treatment 
of its buildings, beauty, so far from being an expensive 
luxury, is the most economical source of human plea- 
sure, giving a daily mead of contentment and joy to the 
succeeding generations of men, who year after year, and 
maybe century after century, must derive some inspira 
tion and enjoyment as they pass toand fro, will be grate~ 
ful to our American colleagues for this encouragemen 





























































Chairman’s Speech 
Sir TON WEBB, P. 

gentlemen, you will ag 

Moat delight, inert 

from Me 

and is 





ladies and 
with me that we have had a 
ig and enlightening lecture 
nd Unwin on this very important 
teresting question of American architecture, 
as you know, is himself a master in town 
planning, and has carried Gut some of the most success. 
ful town plans which have yet been executed, and ia also 
official who exercises a beneficent influence 

on town-planning schemes generally. I suppose ‘we 
architects all agree that town planning is necessary, 
and that schemes are necessary, and you have 
*¢ the important fact that England does not like 

es, and the Government do not like schemes ; 
they think it is better to go on bit by bit as occasion 
arises. It is therefore for us, as far as we can, to edie 
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ge.” It is striking that the author is able to deal 
with so many men and so many buildings in such a 
thorough and exhaustive way. ‘The construction of 
Brunelleschi's dome, the work of Florentine artists 
abroad, the evolution of S. Peter's, the chapter on the 
Decorative arts, each constitutes a detailed contribution 
in itself. Yet there is no sense of undue compression 
or obvious omission. 
‘The historical setting and conditions of creation, 
without a knowledge of which no building can be ap- 
praised at its proper worth, are dealt with im a graphic 
‘nd imaginative way, Methods of practice, the use of 
| models, the system of construction of mighty domes, 

the technique of intarsia work, are described so in- 
terestingly that we are carried back into the very age 
itself; and the insistence on the structural origin. of 
architectural forms, and the analysis of the crafts, link 
the past with the present and the future, 

"The Italian Renaissance, like every other style, had 
its period of fresh and vigorous youth, its culmination, 
and its decline, and the author analyses with lucidity 
its origins, its development, and its decay. An admir~ 
able chapter on the Revival of Learning introduces 
the Quattrocento beginnings, when the new cult was 
first geafted on to the vernacular buildings of medise- 
valism, the happy days when the new art led a happy 
natural life, with no formulas to fetter design and check 
invention." All lovers of the Renaissance are attracted 
bby the exquisite tombs of Rossellino, Desiderio, and 
Civitale, “with their classic details tied freely in the 
Gothic manner,” but we must not forget the limitations 




















































‘of the work of the sculptor architects, and few ages can 
hope, to maintain 9 exquisite a standard of exeeution, 
and Sir Thomas himself has emphasised a similar point 


in commenting on Greek architecture. Itwasinevitable 
that more conscious theories of proportion, scale, and 
‘mass should succeed the charming, sometimes acci- 
dental, freedom of the early Quattrocento. We must 
We thats closer historical study and a more eritieal 
lgment have disclosed the pitfalls of Classicism, 
exaggeration of the Vitruvian fetish, the cold dogm 
ladianism, the bigotry of the orders ; yet there 
‘extremity of freedom that is just as dangerous. 
"The reader should peruse the chapter on Roman 
architecture that introduced the first volume of this 
series, where we are told that, properly regarded, Roman 
architeture stands in no need of apology.” For al 
ical purposes, apart from archeology, itis the only 
nt axle with which the modern architect, need 
trouble himself.” And again : “ It is with the architec~ 
ture of Rome that we first begin to feel at home, because 
jn it we find the seeds of all subsequent architectural 
growth, during the dark and middle ages, the period 
Of the Renaissance, and down even to our own day.’ 
tis true that the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
iiled in many respects, but in criticising it we cannot 





























forget that it must form the basis of the modern outlook 
‘on design, just as Humanism has influenced the whole 
trend of modern thought. 

Historically the book covers the ground in a most 
comprehensive way. ‘The description of the Palazzo 
Me i may be cited asa good example of the 

gss of individual buildings that will be value 
able to the student, There is one interesting point in 
connection with this building that is not mentioned here 
or in Anderson. An old engraving in FL, del Migli- 
‘ore's Firenze Tilustrata shows the Medici palace as it 
‘was built by Michellozzo, with only one central door- 
way, flanked by two large arches, and small symmetrical 
ranges of windows above, very like the Strozai, Astudy 
of the plan makes this arrangement clear, Theadditions 
were made, and very cleverly made, after the Riccardi 
family purchased the Palazzo. 

A particularly interesting account is given of Michel- 
Jozz9, who not only worked in his native Florence and. 
in Milan, but was responsible for the introduction of 
Renaissance architecture to Dalmatia. 

‘The fact that Peruzzi occupies a comparatively small 
space, andl that Sanmicheli is only mentioned, is charac~ 
teristic of the author, who prefers to search out men and 
places that have been neglected, and thus fills the book 
‘with new light and information, 

Bramante and 8, Peter's occupy full chapter and 
the passage on the Cancelleria at Rome, and the ques 
ton of its authorship, may be mentioned a showing 
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that the book is closely’ in touch with the latest research, 
‘The detailed exposition of the evolution of S. Peter's is 
treated with a masterly thoroughness, Palladio is not 
neglected, 

tis the hardest thing in the workd to strike the happy 
mean between the living freedom that belongs t0 an 
early phase of art and the pedantic formalism of its de 
cline. The real artist will free himself from the restric~ 
tions of rule and dogma, but the average designer, as 
our nineteenth-century cities witness to our cost, will 
degenerate into licence if he insists on the right to 
freedom without restraint. ‘The vexed question is 
whether in this large and complex world of ours greater 
good will come from conscious design based on syste- 
ruatic training, with aby ili 

Our a 
the production of geeat individual art as Florence of 
the Quattrocento could, and few would maintain that 
there is amongst us such a galaxy of talent as used 10 
‘meet in Baccio d" Agnolo's Workshop, or in the groves 
of the Medicean academ: 

Sir Thomas Jackson, like Sir Reginald Blomfield 
from another point of view, is bent upon emphasising 
in his historical studies the particular doctrine that 
appeals to his vigorous and independent temperament, 

‘The introduction and the concluding summary, and 
frequent passages throughout the hook, sound the 
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trumpet call to the partisans of the tsvo factions into 
which the author would have us divide all schools of 
architectural thought, 

‘ Temay be said that there are but two styles of archi- 
tecture, the Bond and the Free, and we have to choose 
between them.” ‘There are both Classic and Gothic 

ints, * but of these two schools Gothic on the one 

wand, and what we call Palladianism on the other, are 

the extreme examples.” We might even go further 

and say that much modern Gothic is more Palladian 
than Palladio, 

‘There seems some danger that the author, though 
himself a great traditionalist, may be misinterpreted by 
minds less capable of thinking for themselves. It is 
much to be hoped that » wiser and deeper study may 
teach a future generation to avoid the pitfalls that beset 
either school of thought when pushed to extremes, and 
assimilate the underlying principles that belong to 
every epoch in the evolution of art—principles that have 
heen so ably set forth in the series of books of which 
this volume is but one, 

By acting on principles we can be saved from the 
deadening fetters of hard-and-fast rules and the i 
decent extravagances of licence in design. But in art, 
asin war, and, indeed, in the conduct of life, principles 
lire easy, but their application is difficult, und, being 
human, the weaker brethren among us need. some 
stricter guidance for our frailty on the way towards 
attainment, 

Here the eternal problem of the golden mean pre 
‘sents itself—how to avoid the rigid formalism of the 
Palladian rule, yet steer clear of the dangerous cult of 
asymmetrical pieturesqueness. 

But though architectural partisanship may lead those 
with academic tendencies to disagree with some of the 
conclusions of the book, none ean fail to appreciate it 
as a classic contribution to scholarship, and especially 
for the insistence on the structural origins of archi- 
tectural forms, 

‘This artistic philosophy will probably cause a healthy 
flutter in the arehitectral carps and lead to searchin 
questions. Sir Thomas, with his wide scholarship and 
record of uchievement, his grasp of the historical and 
structural evolution of our art, speaks with authority. 

‘The bookis fully lustrated, largely fom drawings by 
the author, partly from Ferrerio and Falda, and partly 
from photographs. Many of the plates. present. new 
subjects to us, or old subjects from a different point of 
view. Chronological tables add materially tothe book's 
usefulness. 

‘The Cambridge University Press has produced the 
volume in beautiful form, such paper, print, and bind- 
ing being rae in theve daa; and the announcement that 
a second volume dealing with Renaissance architecture 
in England may be expected will be welcomed by all 
‘who know the Writings of Sir ‘Thomas Graham Jackson, 

J. Huneer Worrsuxctos [4]. 
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Correspondence 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
4 Raymond Buildings, Gray's Inn, WG, 
To the Editor, Jounsat R.1.B.A. 
‘Mr. Perks wishes to secure the best interests of 
stitute ag he sees them, and he differs in no way 
in this respect from those whose work he is ting to | 
destroy, He will not help his cause by withholding 
from the Unification and Registration Committee the | 
credit for striving, as they are striving, to extend and 
increase the authority and usefulness of the Institute 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public. He 
has followed the procedure through all its stages and 
is te well aware that we have never considered the 
clusion in the Institute of any but qualied srchivrts, 
Bringing all architects into. membership of the 
R.LB.A." means what it says, It refers to real archi- 
tects und no others ; but, inasmuch as there is diversity 
‘of attainment and standing in those whom i roposed 
to adopt, there will be various classes of members, and 
this is not a new principle, \ 
‘The thing that I take strong exception to in Mr, 
Perks’ latest letter is the suggestion that the interests of 
the Associates are different in any way from those of 
the rest of the members. ‘They are not different, and 
it can only injure the the impression gains 
ground that any difference exists, 
The Tos anked (0 receive none but properly 
qualified architects into membership. T have ended 
Youred to bring home to the provincial societies the 
need for recruiting their membership and for taking 
all steps to ascertain the qualifications of the men in 
their districts with view to including them ultimately. | 
in the membership of the R.LB.A., but there may be & 
rude awakening in store for those who profess to be 
and call themselves architeets without having imposed 
‘on themselves the restraint that is necessary to 4 pros 
fessional man, and without having taken much trouble 
to qualify themselves for « profession which is also 
ant, Awtnun Keay (F). 
















































‘THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 


To the Editor, JOURNAL RBA. — = 

Sin—The interesting signed review in your issue 
of 1a November on the Annual Report of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildi seems caleu- 
lated to draw a reply from that Society. Perhaps, how 
ever, as the writer is himself a member of the Society it 
will meet the case ifa fellow member may be allowed 
make a few comments on some of his conclusions 

‘The tenets of the Society have been the cause of ) 
many a fight in the past, but here we have something.» 
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approaching —though I hesitate to call tan attack of a 
‘new sort coming froma fresh and unexpected direction. 
‘The writer would appear to have joined a kind of for. 
ward branch of the Society, to have outstripped it, and 
the hoofs of this advance guard are bespattering the 
main body with mud, if,indeed, Mr, Forsyth’ssubtle re- 
marks, tinkling with musical ‘metaphors, can be de- 
scribed as such ! 

‘The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
however, is not greatly concerned to repress its more e 
uuberant members in their endeavour ta" go one better 
than the Society, or to prove that its views can never 
change. I think it is indeed more probable that Mr. 
Forsyth’s own views on reparation of buildings have de~ 
veloped since he became a member of the Society, and 
this change may account for the different perspective 
with which he views its activities. 

When a great building has been scaffolded for repairs 
itis obvious that everything that can be done must he 
done while the scaffolding is there ; otherwise either of 
two things follows, the building will hecome neglected 
or it will lead to the need—which becomes the extrava- 

ance—of rescaffolding at no distant date, From the 

Society's point of view there is in the erection of costly 
scaffolding an undeniable temptation to. overdo the 
work of reparation, but this is one of the many diffi 
culties that have to be faced, and faced constant 
Indeed, not infrequently it has become the Society" 
d ge additional expense in scaffolding to avoid 
what is sometimes done—namely, to erect one line of 
scaffold poles and cut holes in an ancient wall for the 
inner ends of the put-logs. 

‘The Society has always maintained that every case of 
repair must be judged on its own merits. Mr. Forsyth 
himself declares that ** no two problems in repair are 
alike, "'and yet from two cases, which he quotes, he pro- 
ceeds to generalise and affects to find a change in th 
Society's methods, which he calls “' wholesale antici 
Pated repair.” Of these two cases one was carried out by 
the Society, the other by the Office of Works, the latter 
case being brought forward as having heen " approved " 
in the Annual Report, ‘The approving these operations 
of the Office of Works ceems to comet of the follows 
ing. remark on the repairs to Rievaulx Abbey (P. 34): 

Visitors should hesitate before condemning what may 
at first sight appear too drastic a treatment,” ‘This is, 
say the least, a somewhat guarded “ approval,” 

‘Mr, Forsyth’s strictures on or, at any rate, doubts 
concerning the methods of repair adopted by the Office 
‘of Works may or may not be justified, but his fallacious 
comparison of ferro-conerete with the use of iron rods 
and cramps in stonework seems to show that he misap- 
preliends the qualities of the former material. "The 
merit and mystery of ferro-concrete is that its combina- 
tion of steel and concrete forms one homogeneous 
‘material, not two, like iron and stone, which by the help 





















































of moisture usually war against one another to the dis- 
integration of both. But even they, as Mr. Forsyth will 
well remember, on the parapet of Bloxham spire do 
‘sometimes appear to be incorruptible. 

The prime danger of introducing ferro-concrete into 
ancient structures does not arise from the corrosion of 
the metal, but from the expansion and contractionof the 
material due to changes of temperature, these bein; 
Virtually equivalent to what takes place in metallic steel. 
Tn short engths, or when deeply embedded in masonry 
and not lable to great changes of temperature, it may he 
reasonably safe to use ferro-concrete in old buildings, 
But in long lengths or exposed situations it may lead to 
rupture and damage unless provision for its movement 

possible, and in old buildings this is by no means 
always the case, 

Mr. Forsyth’s reference to Continental practice in 
dealing with ancient structures. is interesting, not 
because the methods and practice in this country scem 
likely to assume the drastic character which Continen= 
tal restorations too often take, but because some of the 
more recent examples of reparation across the Channel 
appear to be even more restrained and conservative 
than anything that has been done in our own country, 
‘This is, indeed, a welcome change and one that we 
fervently trust will develop. When we bear in mind 
the vast amount of rebuilding and reinstatement to be 
done to ancient structures in the war area, we can bit 
hope that this changed influence may tend to check 
Attempts at sheer reproduction of mediseval work 

F, W. Troup [F, 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 


8 December 1931 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.LLB.A,, 

Sit,—Statements have appeared in the London 
Press to the effect that the Royal Institute of Bnd 
Architects as recommended that higher building 
should he permitted in London, ‘There is no foundation 
for these statements, 

‘The matter is under consideration, and. the con- 

red opinion of the Council of the Royal Institute 
will be published in due course—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 





























Annton Keen (F. 
Hon. Secretary Ri 





BA, 
237 Abingdon Street, Westminster, S.W.r. 


3 December 1921, 
To the Editor, Journat. R.1.B.A,,— 

Duan Six,—On ag June last you published a strong 
{etter of protest against the entirely unauthorised pubs 
licity methods adopted by the Institute Building Act 
Committee. 

Thave no information as to whether this ‘special com- 
mittee has ever been sanctioned or reappointed by our 
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present Council, but it appears that, authorised or un- 

Tithorised, the committee in question is fostering 

widespread publicity campaign before its ‘interim 
it has even been considered by the Council. 

‘A letter in this morning's Times from the leader of 

the committee states that " the scheme has now been 

referred by the Committee to the Council for considera- 





tion. 

‘Such high-handed and unconstitutional procedure is 
adirect challenge to theauthority of our elected Council, 
Itis an unheard of thing for any committee to publis 
broadcast its conclusions, whatever they may be, before 
they have even submitted their report, and the Institute 
cannot allow itself to be stampeded by any campaign of 
publicity, in which, from its nature, constant mis- 
statements are made.—Yours faithfully, 

W.R. Davinoe [F.]. 





PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO MR. H. G. 
'TAYLER AND MR. G. NORTHOVER 
15 Great James Street, Bedford Row, WC. 
35 November 1934. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL. RLB.A.— 

‘Sm,—I suppose that, with the probable exception of 
Mr, John Slater, 1 remember as much about the old 
staff of the R.LB.A. as any member of the Institute, 
and [have not forgotten to mention their worth when 
making my customary addresses on the Annual Report. 

T have read with much pleasure the well-deserved 
eulogiums ¢d upon Mr. ‘Tayler and upon Mr. 
Northover in the JouwsAt of 24 September, 22 Octo- 
ber, and the r2th inst., and I believe that Ishall have the 
members of the Institute with me in the suggestion I 
now make that we offer our two old friends some 
permanent testimonial to mark the esteem in which 
wwe hold them. 

T now venture to ask the members of the Institute to 
contribute to such testimonials, and suggest that the 
subscription to each shall not exceed. tos. from each 
member. The nature of the testimonials can be deter- 
‘mined when the sum is ascertained, It would facilitate 
the matter if the Chairman of each of the Standing 
Commities would bring the subject before his Com- 
mittee, and this suggestion might apply to the President 
ofeach of the Allied Societies: 

L shall be pleased to become the Treasurer of the 
fund, and to receive the subscriptions, which will be 
duly ‘acknowledged ; and I propose that the list shall 
be closed on Saturday, 21 January 1922—I am, 
‘yours faithfully, 





Wat. Woonwaxo [F.]. 








CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
Mr. H.D. Searles-Wood has been ed to represent 
the Iratitute an the Conjoint Board for the year 1922- 
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Architectural Education 
By Axtuux J. Davis [F.]. 
reo Per ed ore oe Mochi 
Deo ce Srna 
HAVE known for some time that I should have the 
Tico ‘of addressing you on the subject of archi 
tectural education, and I have therefore made a 
point of ascertaining the general feeling of the profession 
Tad the views of practising architects, professors at the 
schools, and of the students themselves, as to the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of our existing systems. 

Ttis not necessary to remind you that the old method 
of articles has died a natural death, and that the schools. 
which now exist in London and our large provincial 
centres are giving the student a far more comprehensive 
‘and general knowledge than it was possible to attain, 
under the pupilage system. 

‘In the period just referred to architecture was con 
sidered mainly from the professional standpoint, and, 
with few exceptions, the architect was looked upon as a 
business man and a constructional specialist, competent 
to deal with the numerous problems and difficulties of 
‘administration, construction, and organisation met with 
in the course of his daily functions. 

‘The power of planning and designing, as an artist, 
which we now recognise as being the most valuable 
‘quality, was in many cases considered of minorimport- 
ance, It was not sufficiently understood that these 
artistic qualities could be developed by a sound educa- 

ion without coming into conflict with the other prac= 
tical attributes, but, on the contrary, would form their 
most solid foundation, 

The night schools supplemented to a certain degree 
the knowledge an articled pupil would acquire, but in 
time even these excellent institutions were considered. 
insufficient, and eventually the architectural schools, as. 
‘we now know them, came into being and gradually re- 
placed the pupilage system altogether, 

However, I think the pendulum is now inclined to 
‘swing too far in the direction of theoretical training to 
the detriment of practical experience. In all educa- 
tional establishments it is only natural that theory is 
preferred to practice, and the constructional and pro- 
fessional side, although dealt with, is necessarily only. 
considered from a school standpoint. ‘The syllabus of 
‘our principal schools takes the novice through the 
various stages of design, and teaches him history, con- 
struction and mathematic His sining now coven8 
maximum period of five years, and, general fog, 
foals very clequataly with scot te chonrstca oui 
Tedge a young architect can acquire. 

Indeed, I venture to say that a sound office training 
is in after life the most valuable factor in an archi- 
tect’s career, and it is only when our system is $0 
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arranged as to enable the students to become familiar 
with practical work, and simultaneously carry on their 
theoretical stuclies, that we shall obtain the best results, 

It has been suggested that professional practice and 
office administration might be taught in the schools, 
but when one remembers the hundred and one pro- 
blems which face the architect in his constant dealings 
with clients, contractors, legal matters, correspondence, 
cete,, T do not think it is possible to include this in any. 
curriculum, 

In my opinion, one of the fundamental weaknesses 
‘of our present school training is that, in order to pay 
their way and produce a satisfactory yearly balance- 
sheet, the schools are obliged to charge the students 
‘comparatively heavy fees and to accept, for financial 
reasons, young men who have no special ability and 
who will never become architects of any standing. It 
is common knowledge that the profession is over- 
crowded, and yet we see that increasing numbers of 
students’ are entering the schools, although it is well 
known that a large proportion have neither the vocation 
nor the necessary qualifications to make successful 
careers, 

Although the curriculum in the schools has been 

tended from three to five years, and the subjects 
ht have been considered with great care and dis- 
cetimination, these are 40 numerous and cover such a 
Wide field that the period allotted to study is insufficient, 
especially if it is taken into consideration that a larger 
proportion of the student’ time during the att two 
years is presumed to be spent in an architect's office. 
hi haste with which manis rushed through the many 
fields of instruction savours somewhat of cramming, 
and although nowadays the fashion is to speed up, yet 
I think that he should be given opportunities to extend 
his studies over a far longer period should he consider 
it desirable, 

‘The useful work done by the 
niised by the Royal Institute of British Architects, which 
bestows the title of "Ass n stuslents of recog 
niised schools, who have completed their fifth year, 
provided they pass an examination in professional 
practice, ‘ 

However, if it is agreed that my remarks are in a 
measure justified, it will, no doubr, be asked: Can 
these conditions beimproved ? How are the difficulties 
to be overcome ? And in what way can these objections 
be met ? 

Under the first heading we find young men possess- 
ing insufficient natural ability admitted into the schools 
for financial reasons, and the exclusion of potential stu~ 
dents of merit who are unable to bear the high cost of 
t 
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ing. ” 
Under the second, that insufficient opportunities are 
afforded to students of acquiring professional know- 
ledge during their period of training, with the conse- 


quent divorce of theoretical and practical instruction ; 
also that the time allowed by the schools for the cover 
ing of the very lurge field of study is insufficient, 

With regard to the first objection, I suggest that it 
would be policy to make the schools practically inde- 
pendent of students’ fees. This advantage can only be 
attained by the granting of subsidies, either from the 
State or from other sources, 

It may, at first glance, sound a difficult problem to 
solve, but I would point out that this system has been in 
operation on the Continent for a considerable number 
of years, where all the higher schools are supported by 
the State, who pay the professors’ salaries, for the up~ 
keep of the special buildings, libraries, museums, etc,, 
together with their technical equipment. 

Many people who have a knowledge of establish 
ments controlled by the State will be inclined to object 
to this policy on the score that it necessarily involves 
interference and numerous ls who may 
possibly prove a hindrance to the smooth working of 
the system, and may oppose or delay innovations with 
which they are not in sympathy. I know that in this 
country at present these fears sire well founded, but 1 
‘must point out that this kind of supervision is not really 
a necessary adjunct to State aid. For instance, in 
France, although the nation foots the bil, it appoints a 
Minister of Fine Arts, a man of wide views and broad 
sympathies, to control the work of technical schools and 
similar institutions, 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts it has been found neces- 
sary by experience to ensure that before any student is 
allowed to belong to the school he should have passed a 
very severe test, the purpose of which is to divide the 
sheep from the goats. From the start the undesirable 
student is eliminated. If he were admitted, he would 
only fall out during the latter years of training, after 
having occupied valuable space and wasted his own 
and his professor's time, 

At present I fear that all our architectural schools 
shelter too many of this type of man, who is accepted 
for the financial support he brings, and Tam informed 
that already professors are being assailed by demands 
from such of these mediocre students who have finished 
their training and find themselves unable to obtain 
work, In time these men become something of a danger 
to the profession—for many of them, failing to obtain 
‘work in architects’ offices, drift into acting as draughts 
men for firms of specialists, who are thus enabled to 
Produce inferior designs which compete with work 
which should be entrusted to a capable architect. Tam 
quite aware that the examination system is not ideal for 
ascertaining the knowledge of all candidates, and that it 
has the disadvantage of sometimes eliminating aspirants 
of real merit who do not possess the knack of passing 
these tests, but at present no better method seems to 
have been arrived at. In any case, it is surely safer to 
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test a man’s knowledge by examination rather than by a 
reference to his banking account. 

L will now try to answer my second objection, which 
had reference to the insufficient opportunities for the 
student to obtain practical experience, and the lack of 
time allowed for the vast number of subjects for him to 
master. 

In my opinion it is a mistake to divide the different 
‘stages of education in the schools into a term of years. 
We hear of first, second and third year students, which 
means that the knowledge acquired during the various 
terms is spread over a definite period, involving the con- 
stant attendance of the student, I suggest that the cur- 
riculum should be extended over a much longer period, 
and arranged in terms of advancement rather than of 
years, All students, after they have attained a certain 
proficiency and passed preliminary tests, should be 
allowed and encouraged to work in offices, travel, or to 
acquire architectural knowledge by other than school 
methods. It should be possible for them to work for an 
architect and only enter for school conipetitions when 
ve time at their disposal, and no penalty should 
hed to this procedure, “The authorities would 
define the minimum amount of school work to be pro- 
duced each year. 

Ie may be safely stated that in every office there are 
busy and slack times, and during the fatter the perma- 
nent office staff can adequately cope with the work, 
When there is extra pressure, it would be greatly to the 
architect's advantage could he call upon the schools to 
provide him with help for competitions or any special 
jobs with which his usual staff are unable to deal. Work 
of this nature should be paid for by the day or the hour, 
and the student would thus be enabled at least partially 
to carn his living, while at the same time pursuing his 
studies, 

In England there may be objections, although I do 
not think there is any insuperable difficulty in adopting 
the foregoing suggestions. They have been in practice 
for generations in France, where some students take 
four years to complete the course, and others as many 
as ten. ‘There it is recognised that the man who takes 
longer over his training is not necessarily a backward 
student, and that no school, however efficient, can im- 
part all the knowledge required in architecture. It is 
also appreciated that intensive culture in the end rarely 
produces the best results. Itis believed that a student 
Foul be encouraged to onganise his own life and a0 
long as he produces a sufficient quantity of work to 
justify his retention in the schools, he is in every way 
Permitted to develop on his own lines, 

YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 

Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A.Cantab, has been unani- 
moualy elected president of the York and East York- 
shire Architectural Society, 
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‘THE BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD. 

ial meeting of the Science Standing Committee 
‘was held at the Experimental Station of the Buildin, 
Research Board on 24 November. A full inspection o} 
the premises was undertaken, including the stores, test= 
ing house, laboratories, balance room, and furnace 
room. Mr. Weller, the director of the Board, and his 
staff explained, with demonstrations, the scope and ex- 
tent of the research work undertaken at the station and 
in various parts of the country. On the motion of Mr. 
H. W. Barrows, seconded by Mr. Francis Hooper, a 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Weller and his 
staff for the reception which had been accorded the 
committee. 

CIVIC EDUCATION LEAGUE, 

‘The Civic Education League is organising a visit 
to Paris, from 27 December 1921 to 10 January 1923, 
for the purpose of giving those interested in sociology, 
regional survey, industrial conditions, local government 
and the civic arts an opportunity of studying these sub- 
jects under conditions of a character different from our 
own. ‘The programme will include visits to parliament- 
ary institutions, local government and educational 
centres, places of historical and regional interest, art gal- 
leries and churches. Visits will also be made to outly 
ing districts of Paris. Particulars as to the cost, ete. of 
the tour may be obtained from Miss Margaret’Tatton, 
65, Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 


REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
‘The Council of the Institute have received an interim 
report from the London Building Acts Committee, and 
referred it to the Art, Practice, Science, and ‘Town- 
Planning Committees for consideration and report. 


‘THE STAFF FOR R.E. SERVICE 

‘The Council of the Institute have directed that a 

letter should be sent to the War Office protesting against 

the unsatisfactory status of architect members of the 
Staff for R. 28. 


GOVERNMENT ARCHITECTS IN INDIA. 

2 letter from the Institute has been directed to the 
India Office pointing out the effect of recent legislation 
‘on the status und prospects of Government architects, 
and urging that, in the interests of the efficiency of the 
service, steps should be taken to guarantee a greater 
security of tenure for these officials, 


‘THE SMOKE ABATEMENT EXHIBITION, 1922. 

Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., has been appointed to 
represent the Institute’on the Council of the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition for 1922, 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 
Mr. Walter Pott [7] has been transferred to the class 
of Retired Fellows. 
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State-aided Housing 
Schemes 


Auwxnonep Scumns : Question or Ancarrecrs! Fees: 
Drscussios: ar Sreciat Gusemat Merrina, 28 November 1921. 
‘The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, in the Chair 


‘The PRESIDENT Cel upon B.A wove 
ETO aarp sl eae 
ieeciey eeeteaer a nora rae se ees 
Se AUGER: Ae, Praten cadet, 
Sh ERIE, Basar overs 
Seca eet ne eno 
eee ne ean 
Sei epee 
ie eeaerne ei seciow ts esses 
fox. 51 (D) and 52, which led to the resolution of 4 July 
eras eee paren iw 
Ue ire ety ars 
eg aS ore ta 
eee ee ee ne 
FRipehig Secrest erntetpongner 
Ce a ee een 
arene te leds 
Nara ets ee eas ee 
eer ens 
ee deer tei c 
Bae a ee ane 
peer tans a Nip oelal emma 
Piven a Gost cee 
eect eeneget aes a 
pO ian ella yao 
Hil ey ana he eel 
EG EIA oe eal er 
iS ot a fn Uae ee 
ee ara eee am ees be 
(iste ey iain araetalintg 
ted pte ti Ts noe 
Bot epg eteegeta eee 
eh Ge ea ee 
peierten ears eens re 
Se te Screen Sat 
Se ere ee 
hoa Ben team ero 
Ae eee 
pa ea nee 
ilo tnle aera Beeler 
ere ae ere 
ip aT ae 
Sete elope r 
circa agente soy drape ie ag 
preter Wear reall Ae 
eT pn Eee 
ePrice LOY Beye 
Serta enue Coe W cea 
iene eee 
Seem re teria 
Mr. H. V, ASHLEY (FJ seconded the motion. 
SRT CEN TOM Teta thee Tarai Oe mate ba 
EES DESMAN Um erin 
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represented entirely the intention of any architect ; they have 

let us dawn. Tobject to attempting to whitewash them, ‘Let us 

stand to our guns, and settle it in & proper manner. We ask for 

iculous amount ; you can see it is 8 miserable amount, 

3 it does not pay for clerks” time. I want to know 

those who represented us, and what were their 
instructions when they were asked to mect the Ministry. 

‘The PRESIDENT : There 
‘on the part of the last speaker. 
ing "is not referable to our Corumittee, ‘There wasa mistuke-on, 
the part of our Institure. ‘The whitewashing was spplicabie to 
the Government's ction, and I venture to think the. line 
adopted by the last speaker is not in aceordance with the facts. 

Me. GUNTON : ‘That doce not anmer my question, Si 
1 asked for the names of the Committee, and what were 
instructions thu were given to them. Had they 4 free hand, t0 
do what they liked ? “They must surely have had definite 
instructions. 

ihe PRESIDENT ; ‘he action taken was thatthe Com 

in question negotiated, und referred the matter back 10 
ce OF fvice ; it Was a question of to and fro frown 
























Mr. GUNTON = And that does not answer me, I want to 
‘now ihe pane ofthe Comite, and tno the et etona 
siven to them. 

‘The PRESIDENT = ‘There js not the slightest diiuley in 
supplying the information required 

GUNTON: Thank you. I have just had the names 
supplied to me by a member. Had they jostructons, of wert 
they told they could do what they lied ? 

‘The PRESIDENT’: wil sh the Secretary to answer that, 

‘he SECRETARY (Mr; MacAlste)  “he Conc em 

ered these representatives to go to. the Bi 
egotnte a draft agreement, nad bring i back wo the Counc, 

Me. GU Did they do thae ? 

‘The SECRETARY ; They did. 

Mr. GUNTON : And the general body accepted it? 

‘The SECRETARY : ‘The general body rejected 

Mr. J. H. KEN? 























istry of Health oF the Council of thie Institute. 
On 4 July the Secretary stated that the Ministry had. been 
informed that the Council had approved, anid that the matter 
thud naw to receive the sanction of the general body. But the 
facts appear to be that the letter which was written by the Secre= 
ary to the Ministry of Health read as follows <—* T enclose 
herewith a copy of the draft for General Housing Memorandum 
‘No. 31 which Mr. Jumes S, Gibson submitted to the Royal 
Institute Council after his Conference at the Ministry of Health. 
Tam directed to inform you that my Council have agreed to 
sdecept this Memorandum, und that in due course i will be ube 
muted to our General Body for inclusion in our published 
Scale in pluce of the existing Seale,” I do not say that they did 
itknowing thas this hody could approve oft, but itis reasonable 
for them to suppose that the only point which you reserved was 
that of the question of inclusion in the Scale~that i to say, 


ission to the xeneral body at all. If those last words had 
been left out, that letter would have been 1 far stronger docu: 
‘ment. find also that the deputation which went down ¥ the 
“Ministry of Health to draft these two documents was stated *) 
be the work of the Practice Committee, but it seems that only 
three members of the Practice Standing Committee were a 
inted on it. Outof the eight names, three are members of the 
ce Standing Commitice; the test appear to have been 
added. I checked them before I came. Do the Practice Come 
‘mittee conduct these negotiations, or the general body of the 
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JOUR: 


Tosticute? IF the question referred to the Practice Committee, 
surely other mes than those who went down could have been 
Tound ? ‘The whole thing has been too badly muddled, and ei 
‘naw to9 Inte to attempt to whitewash anybody, or to’acknow- 

the documents at all. Members ofthis Institute expressed 
their opinions very clearly on 4 July in saying that they would 
hhave nothing to do with them, and T am for standing for tht, 
‘The proper thing is to brea off negotiations altogether and 
fight outs teat cane. Is isan eany mater to fight a testcase with 
any Counc ina straightforward way. It can be intimated to 
the mernber in question : he can be told ies friendly case, 
No doubt the Councal will go to the Ministry, and, if nceesar, 
to the Court of Appeal. ‘Then we shall get « decision which i 
Binuding. Tam out for throwing the whole thres resolutions that 
seo Be proposed tonight the wind, and then get on with 
‘Btest ease. It isthe proper thing to do, ‘Thave compiled par 
tilats which show that six achitecs~and they are nly afese 
cases of diferences in Seale which have come to hand—six 
‘rchitects who have had among them séq abandoned houses, 
‘and to lose £6,815 on the diference between these two scales, 
{and that i 9 rauch money to give up, even to whitewash the 
Council of this Tnatitute, 

“The PRESIDEN'T = 1 again point out there has never been 
‘any suggestion of whitewashing the Council ofthis tatitute, 

Mr. ASHLEY : Iinise with reat difidence, as I huve never 
spoken at w public meeting of the Testitute before; but, a0 8 
fmember of the Council, Tabould like to drvw atention t0 
Kee high pment iT Bue, Ube, from the lt 
speaker. Te stated: Ieis common knowledge that the Ministry 
‘of Health, in consultation with the Practice Committe of the 
RALBA, evolved allthe documents and Memoranda §t (1) and 

thick were issued by the Mistry of Health to Local Autho- 
ties.” ‘Sit, I think, 25 a member of the Practice Committee, 
‘ought to He clearly understood by this meeting that up tthe 
time’ that these Memoranda were ieued the Practice Come 
Imitte ofthis Insite had no Knowledge whatever of either of 
these Memoranda, and that the information contained in this 

















iene emul mening. 
Mr. T. ALWYN LLOYD [F] : As one who turned up at 
the last meeting and expressed himself rather strongly on the 


samme lines as Mer Kennard, I feel we are eather in danger now 
of wasting valuable time in recrimination and in going over old 
feound, I wold kee appeal to those af my fends who die 
Agree with the line I propose to take on this matter t0 pase 
fist part of the resolution which has been moved by Professor 
‘Adatead, for this reason. We know the Ministry are out fora 
they ean get, and they have overdone that method very much 
Indeed. But Tam satished that the Memoranda were published 
by them in good faith. I thin the mistake was our mistake if 
anybody is to be blamed, ie should be our representatives. It 
Seems to me that by adopting ths resolution we do not weaken 

Ponition in the least. Ife admit the Ministry dd ft good 
th, we are no facthce form cur goal than if we acted tout 
fend suguests. 1 think this method is more Hily ta reach the 
desired goal, and I therefore say we should we any rate pass this 
First solution, which does not seem to be harmful to our cause, 
tnd then gett the more rapertant business, which isto decide 
the fees which we intend to press for. (* Vote.”) 

“The PRESIDENT : It you wish to divide, Tsk you to let 
‘me say one word more, The word whitewash” has been used 
{very good word in the English language, but in this connie 
thom ft pity, becuse ithas east a wrong gow of colour oer 
the proceeding. But T want you to understand that in wht | 
‘want to do, in your interest Here, 1 do not want to whitewash 
Anybody of anything. ‘The people who are to blame are’ the 
‘Council ofthe Institue, and sey can rake the blame for tn 
‘unfortunate thing. But when there has been a histake you have 

‘do what you can to recover it. Both the trans are off the 

‘and until they are put right you cannot proceed with the 

Tocomation.. What Profenoe fins put before you i, 
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far on 1 can se, the simpler way of getting the result we want, 
isch nak” get out ona box" Riascton wt ihe Geteee 
Ineng bur wager what we deserve av architect. 
Mz, GUNTON I ac no objection fo the resolution, and 1 
ase wih Mes Loyd, ‘The ing ove, and we mt now 
best we en 
Mr. KENNARD : 1 am sory t trouble you twice an one 
cquston, but icone to mc tht even Beton the moeceng OF 
PYulscmembers have probably all read the acount of tha 
thesting™ when our deputation west tothe Mintry of Health 
the Ministry pracialy placed a pistol ut ther Heads and aid 
2 Fou will cither have to abe thi or you sill get nothing 
think Me. Gibson told wa tht atthe 4s of Jy meeting and 
uted thing todo to eins down, It beter to 
Fh ie out and yet a leg Section which we can stand'on It 
wal be quiche ad me ly doe, omy mn At present 
the Minty are placing all sore of interpretations on Ds) ia 
tn endeavour to minimise the feesin every way As rogers the 
omments in my leer to The Budden, wich appenred on 
Fay ic, was made perfectly clara the lan shecing ae 
the Practice Committee were responatte for that acumen, oF 
‘Bacpreio ar ena one woul cers eaper te 
Practice Commitie of this Institute to be responsible be such 
‘document asep fl rons or everphing Wh 
Inia ene. 
Me. MAURICE E. WEBB [F]: 1 stand up ina white sheet 
ss member ofthe Council. I understand that the Counel ase 
fade a mistake. Tm not prepared to adi hat right ws) 
tht T do hope that in voting on this question everybody in as 
fo wl rea tht ong sare a ht 
‘Gueston has been going on for twa years and becomes 8 
fosious. ‘The profeasion ought wo do the best tan for how 
Tass member af dhe Councl, nd we depute the Comwmatee 
tosee the Ministry aid we agreed wo aide by that destin, sed 
thar ie hat the Intute being talked wo do to-nighe, “The 
{Council represents an Testitte of over four thousthd men, and 
ic snunt oppotie somebody to sere whe tkeg. Tt bean te 
Tesult a busdiip to onone sod tte sine but | Gia 
this question of housing we ought to consider that fees are not 
the fst thing. We have to member tht bounng ia rational 
‘ted and architects mus pay thelr share. T only a $ou when 
Jou vote on this question fo remember tat the question of fees 
not the frat thing to consider” Tlaow there hve been hard. 
ships, but the Commitee appointed did, as far a1 ow do 
{their beat to minimise those hardships and to get the bey foes 
they could As fas I Know, they have done sé: Tye Minitsy 
otha say We wit ete without nse 
Jou apres # appoint tice wie nha tare pone vo eee 
Sar pee rena ete 
Fighting in the Court, which would he yore costly tnd would 
‘use more hurdahip all through the profession, and ty men 
stho cannot alford to pay salicuors! and burst fen. Teka 
itis far better wo actic t nom, tnd fo po wa the Aligiry of 
Hath ant gs sorething dfeite wich wil not fed ae 
tes in te Court. 
PM J. G. BURGESS (Cicentate] : 1 do nox quite agree with 
thelastpeaker, Te sccm’ to me, tan ordinary massber of te 
Institute, thar whether the Coun, indivatualy or etlecatey, 
dint they have made u tisk the Tati that thy have, ued 
IC jut wel recon hat at nd end ae 
the best of fT rise to auppet the eesolution whieh ha beet 
‘moved by Profesor Adahend I think it the bet nay Out oF 
the diicaty. ‘The diiculy i,t some een, of out aking: 
‘ee may have been unwise in the dlegntes whom we appainral 
‘We do not know ull the cicumseante, and so We ou not 10 
Jude thm uy, We apt they di do wl or 
tt they abull have done. T think we should support cot 
Pace die cetaen ee y 
Bs {ro appoing three strong men, and sive 
‘them definite instructions and see that they cer Bear ou 
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the way of getting out of the present impase. Otherwise the 
Ministry’ will not meet us at all. T think the most dignified 
course ia to settle up. Do not let the thing go on. We have had 
to definite reports fram the men who went a3 to the impressions 
they received of the men they met. Is it likely that we shall be 
treited in the same way next summer if we climb down now 2 
Would be afi and open discussion withthe Minty, oar 
Profesor ADSHEAD : I would like to say this, because 1 
‘know something of the way in which we were received. To my 
sind jewas in an absolutely far Way, and it was not a all what 
twas stated by one of the speakers—namely, that we presented a 
‘Sie and that we had to accept what they offered us or go home 
Mr. BURGESS = It scems to me that the important thing we 
have to consider to-night is the question of the mea we are 
‘going to appoint to negotiate for us, and the method in which 
they will be appointed ; und if this frst part of the resolution 
‘wil assist ts to gee back to negotiations, [ take it that on the 
‘ther resolutions we shall have an oppoctunity of framing the 
‘machinery by which the negotiations will be conducted. “That 
in what we want to concentrate on. In that case I do oot see any 
jcular hasm in this fist resolution. 

“The PRESIDENT : Does anybody else wish to speak to the 
motion ? If not, I will put it. 

"The first resolution was put, when there voted in its favour 
24, against 2. 

"Whe resolution was carried. 

Professor ADSHEAD : T now put the second section of the 
eee erhat the Ministry of requested to amend 
Phat the Ministry of Health be © 

the texms of the Memoranda in question." 
"That it the question which naturally follows from the ft. 
Mr- ASHLEY: Ihave pleasureineccondingthue Me Present. 
Mr. KENNARD = With regard to that resolution, 1 would 
like to be perfectly clear on one point, and that i» that the 
inistry of Health regards both those documents as en accom 
Plnhed fact, altbough we donot. Andi you mk ther toamend 
3 document whi ts an accomplished fact, ar= not 
Jovi danger of acknowledging that document younel! 
Ihave had a lawyer's opinion on this point, and he considers that 
Jouare, In that exse if you pass thar resolution, wou are putting 
sour heads into the lion's mouth. 
‘A MEMBER = Have not we repudiated that D st in the 
other resolution ? 
Professor ADSHEAD : We reaffirn our objections to this 
Memoranda, and Ido not think we ucnowidee Our sep 

icy simply amending anything. We can, of course, ta 
Sny document and amend it. We do not acknowledge it as 


having been prev re 
“The PRESIDENT ‘he nitude of the Ministry. aa ex- 
planed to me by Profesoc Adhd is thie: "We arc always 
Eecseauing Ute oeremor ey cea rare 
trea ling hear spat sou 
Eds MeneSatentel ets waht 
it you regard it to thar extent asa Memorandum, we have some: 
thing to go upon.” "That isthe port 
Me. KENNARD : "Then you do propose t9 acknowledge 
this document although the gover buy of thi Tatts reps 
dimted it on 4 July ?_Is that so? 
‘The PRESIDENT : ‘To the very modified extent which 
ition No. x admits, certainly. 
‘Mr. KENNARD:: Can we use any other word instead of 
“amend? Could we bave some word which did not commit 
My legal advises tell me this is acknowedain the doco 
Ment. Te seems ih very importane pot to eeoprise those 0 
documents: “Once we recog them, I Kran eooush of the 
Ministry of Heath to Know perfecdy ell tat you will be p 
Mr PERCY TURBS (F] Might {suet that view of 
ir = Might 1 sugaest that, in vew 
the fact that fe fy obvious that this Memorandum D 5t il 


























reshution 

Mr. CUBITT: Yes, 

‘Mr. KENNARD = T would like to san amendment to 
that second reslution, which is that the wording be" Tihst the 
Ministry of Health be requested wo withdraw the terms of the 
Magporandam in question. (They wil ot do that.) 
‘The PRESIDENT: Tean only explain that you have 10 fight 
sith cain weapons, and if the bane will ot do you must 
‘use something else. Do you wish to move that ? 

Mr. T. GEOFFRY LUCAS [F-] : May we have the terms of 
the third pat ofthe reslution read, som 1 see how fart bears 
‘upon this? 
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‘The PRESIDENT : Certainly. Will you read No. 3, Mr. 
Adshead ? 


rofsor ADSHEAD cet he relation 
“F5. That three members be appointed with fall powers 
to agree with the Ministry upon sete for abandoned 
‘Work within limits preseribed by the Practice Stan 
Committee in consultation with incrested architects.” 
Me. RENNARD «Ts this sccond resolution really neces 
sary Teaser to mie we have gone back tothe subject with the 
Ministry in Resolution 1, and {do ot sce the necenty of No, 
seal The whole thin tontined in Now 3p unio i 
‘thought wo be necessary aaa mutter of forma to pas this resolu 
tion before the Munatey will deal with us a al. Rut surely they 
vill deal with us after passing No, 1, and, if we have done 
‘Enoulgh to get back on ‘eiendly terms with the Ministry in 
Fessaz Noss why hive Nov? You can now pass straight to 
solution 3. 


Prof: ADSHEAD : I did not think there would be discus- 
sion on No. 2, but the point of it sto ensble negotiations to be 
‘Opened agin, to get potwers om this body a tha the Institute 
‘ha approach the Ministry. ‘There has beet no oficial xpprowch 
Since the lat negotiation, and f secs the natural nay todo 
by his ceslunon. T adie thc the actual nord amend 
would appear to this body as in vome way a recognition, st any 
Tats, thir an original Memorandum which we approved. of 
‘xisted + but, ab the Prendent sald it uppeared to us who drew 
Up this fesolution to be the only word Wwe could use properly to 
Satisfy the Minny, and we hope f wil satay te. You 

Fealise from No. 3 that we are very well safeguarded, and in 
Such a way that We have no intention whatever of making 


























‘merely an amendment of « few words in a clause or two 3 the 





intention is as Laid wo strike athe very foot of the price 
ior wg he learn a nn po et 
‘we should amend ie right out of recognition, I 
T shoul eo se ego through ; but {do nat feel tts the very 
Scongest point in what we are binging forward sit 8 ot one 
tthe moe fundamental of he eaatons ne hae 
from this body some sort of sthorty to reopen neqotaons: 
"A MEMBER : Would it do to say that the Minteey be nee 
ested to redpen Hegoiationg 
“Mir, ASHLEY: "These ralutions were agreed to and ap 
proved by a very representative body ofthe housing archers 
tnd the Practice Committe, ata very full meeting, and afte 
About three Bours of dncustion. Unies there re very viel 
‘hjection tothe resolution, I think it should be put ws road 
Mec"TUBES [e]: ‘Can we say eda dnvtead of 


‘The PRESIDENT + My view on the subject of the word 
spimend," sa sone of the mon lal ord ia the 
English language: { have seen a thing so amended that yo 
would not recognise i. T think it wil bean encourageraent 
fe-dmft, and [ope itil lead tos substinted Memorandum, 
hive you anghing tsa to, Major Barnes ? 

Mabe AL BARNES, NCP. [8] 1 not know fT am fully 
posensel of the exact positon, 1 was in 

Weston of foc at the commencement; but f rather thik 1 
Topped out of it alter Memorandum 4 waisted, I do not 
know that T have had snything todo with negotiations which fed 
Lup to Meranda s1 (B) and 2. But, a far as T understand 
the position, Memorandum 4 wis put out when the housing 
Schemes wete in fall wing and we though everything wee 
fing forvard to 4 good finish. But Memomnda sr and 6 
ingest pie wan cided gc down thefusing uma 
Tigather thas the position. On this particular point here 
ot think this resolution No.2 is vey vital either way Ae far 
481 see st, what has happened as been that the Ministry. f 
think, fm good faith, has put out this st and 33, and they wane, 
I take it to shield themselves from impuracicns of bed Bet 
And we have relieved them of that, And, wile that sso, there 
‘ll emains the question of setting what we are going to agree 
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+ and that has got to be done ing which 
tiher's| pew Menoridoy or ag sailed Mestre 
To not think iematers very much what you call, Ou exe 
perience in the House that things may be amended out of 


‘ecognition, T do not eink this resolution matters very much 5 
the third sesluton ithe important one. pot think hat 
passing No. 2 this meeting does commit itself in any sense. All 
‘we do hece is that first we recognise there was no bad faith 





FEsuing Memoranda which have been issued, and we recognise 
that the Ministry has power to amend. I'do not think that by 
gating the Ministry wo tmend the Memoranda we are ding x 
farm, und 1 do not think the meeting will be prejudicing vel 
in ang way by passing this resolution. 

Me. LUCAS" Shal Tbe inorder in sigyesting that reads 
“That the Ministry of Health be requested to amend und re= 
draft the terms of the engagement of architects in connection 
with housing echemes, in conjunction with accredited members 
‘ofthe Royal Institue of British Architects "? Tescems tome that 
this seco olution isa imoranee a showin we wh 0 
‘en up fresh negotiations with the Ministry on thismtce 
Think iis important that the Ministry should consult ith 
acchitects engaged on housing schemes | and thone architects 
should have, at their Finger's end, certain hgutes to thaw the 
Ministry the tremendous oss thit these abandoned schemes 
‘mean (o architects. You have work in your alice funning on, 
Perhaps, « couple of three years ; and at the end you get 
Iniserable pittance, not enough to pay your draughtsmen 
‘expenses, And surely the error, if there fs bees one has been, 
that the various architects, or representatives af the Institute 
who have had this matter i hand, have not taken the trouble 
to work outa hypothetical scheme, to show what the los isin 
any, pecticalir tae. I therfore sugaet tat the resolution 

ight read as I have drafted i, and the Mistry be asked 0 
‘consult with accredited representatives of the Instinate and 
that these representatives should be armed with definite gues 
to put before the Ministry to show themn the working of their 
‘yaous scales of feos. 

SiBePRESIDENT : Do you misses that wa substitution of 
Nos? 

Mr. LUCAS + Only No. 

‘The PRESIDENT : May we hear the text ? 

Mr, LUCAS :" That the Minty of Heath be requested 
ommend a the terms of the engagement of architects 
in connection with housing schemes, im conjunction with ue 
Credited representatives of the Royal Insite” 

“The PRESIDENT: Does anshody second that ? 

Mr. PERKS : I second thats T's father wider thin the 
‘original resolution, in which you hark back upon something: 
which is Very unjust in one ofthe eater sales Ido not know 
‘whether Professor Adshead has any objection to thx. 

Proline ADSHEAD 1 have to objection 

Mr. PERKS : Tike it because it opens up negotiations about 
‘atliee Memoranda, ‘There are sonic things very unfairin cores 
Memoranda, some thingn which have just come to my knoe 


ledge. 

Mr. ASHLEY: I think the second resolution ix enticel 

covered by the revolution which Me: Lucas hs jn sugsesed 

Major BARNES * How will i afec resolution No. iF thot 
went ? 


















































In my opinion, it poactes slightly on 


Major BARNES « ‘You would proceed with No. 3? 
‘The PRESIDENT: IC itis moved here: consinly, 

Profesor ADSHEAD : If ii the fcchng of the general 
bod Tacept 

PRESIDENT = 1 would point out, gentlemen, that that 

gan caily be related to the neat, No. yf hat passed, by 8 
Small change in the wording. I put the amended neaties inthe 
‘words Mr. Laeas rend out 19 votes in avout ouaieat 

Mr. CUBITT: You have not putitasnsubyantiee resolution, 
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‘The PRESIDENT = It isan altered resolution, but I will 
put itas 4 substantive moron. 

“There voted 19 tn favour, none against. 

Professor ADSHEAD = Te appetts t0:me now that, asthe 
President has said, there may need some sight alteration a the 
cid can, fil it read iri Hat fort p= 
pote three ‘pointed, with full powers to eevee 
‘with the Ministry upon a seule for abandoned work within’ tee 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Commitee cece 
sultation with interested architects and upon mation referred 
{0 in the second resolution.” Tr appeared to me there wee ore 
for fo other points which we wbed to rane, One Was the 
‘question of travelling expenses ; another was a clearer defi, 
Son of the meaning of the Word" achenie"" And the value of 
tli aera tht does farts oppor 
Of opening up these quertions, which, although pleted to 
thandoned schemes, are related tothe Guestion af fee So 
id veo rad homething ie shh for 

three members be appointed with fll powers tomgrer 
the Mingtry upon a scale for aburdongh work wien she 
limits prescribed by the Practice Standing Commitee "oI ene 
cating wit e ozone, Bu there ne raton need 
with powers 00 gree'with the Ministry tons tele fe 
Sbundoned work and sther mavens n° 
AIME,BERKS Leave that out: Say agree a scale with the 

Brofeier ADSHEAD: Bur the whole point 
abandoned work, 

“The PRESIDENT: 1 make 2 suggestion > “ that three 
smemiers beappointed with fll powers to ree with the Mise 
{UY upon these porns 

Mr. ASHLEY’: This js putting in ¢ and 31 with regard to 


‘work We are carrying out 
CPREPRESIDENT tu this meeting has pu iin by pee 
ing the other. 

Mr. ASHLEY ; 1 do not think the meeting realises that. 

‘The PRESIDENT : We cannot go beckon that 
_chtsnses ADSHEAD | dot in, Mir Ay, we ned 

iim that hard light. Ie gave us an opening in ve seco 
‘olution, and widened the bai of neotation, and if you put 
{ay the Chairman sugges, ft will beal ight would theres 
fore puts as Tha rth purpone hve crs 

"ppotated with full powers to agree with the Ministry upon 
4 scale for abandoneal wore within the limits peeserbed by the 
Practice Starting’ Commitace in consultation wi icrested 
‘echitects und upon matters referred to tthe second Fest 

Mr, PERKS « 1 think that includes everything. 

Professor ADSHEAD = Tn putting tin that form, 1 would 
like to point out that the Committee who drew Up these Teso~ 
lutions drafted this one with the intention of securing in the 
‘ost practical and in the tafent possible munner the idea of the 
fcneral body of architec in roard to these terms. “Thy fe 
that it wns placing too moch responsibility on one shouler 19 
fend ane delegate neain + anil whilst they thought i wise to 
Timi the dspataion #9 thre, in order to get quicker to the 
‘oink, at the same time they felt they would like to mie the 
Towers of those dee, and let them go forward with plenty 
Fes Gly rom time tine om the ace Conte, 

was suggesed at the meeting thet the Practice Commitee 
should be in full session on this rater while negotiations mere 
wing on, and that the Practice Committee should go into the 
tae th, ore fully than belt, ant py dry up 
Sales which would meet every variety of Greumatance, sng 
sch one in ondce to find out exactly how the new seale would 
‘eet the diferent contingencies. We Tealise that even then 
there may. be outstanding ercummances in which ft may Be 

iter to fefer the mutter direct tothe Teste for considers 
ith the Ministry in particular eaves, But we di went 8 
© we Could, to ket a working sale: 











scale for 






























‘The PRESIDENT : Will somehody setond that ? 

Mr ASHLEY: I second in Si 

Mr. GUNTON : Before we sot, I wold ike» mk what 
will be the positon ofthese members if we eunnot spree $ 

Professor ADSHEAD : ‘The ites nan thar they te certain 
powers, and if they cannot act them through they wil Rave 
ome tack for further inatrdtions. “They have ponte te nee 
‘within lit 

‘A MEMBER - By whom will they be appointed ? 

‘The PRESIDENT : You have ried a very important point. 
Ie i absolutely exential, in my mind, thatthe general bey 
should appoint them. Ugo the lensth of reoranenring ek 
{0 do a0 to-night. Ieis not ofthe Mintet good fae than a 
they come from the Practice Commiice, 

i. KENNARD : ‘The question i whether it would be 
better for this meeting 10 tell the Ministry what they wake 
the way of fers, and see whether they can get i or tox Why 
guia? ypc ny hate at 

r. Kennard, having made further tuugestions with regard 
tw the fees, moved an amendment. = 

= Mill anstody second that ?, 

A MEMBER = 1 wil second that 

A MEMBER : May Task the Secretary to read a letter which 
the PRESIDENT: Cae Teneo we 

NT: Ceruinly. may say a very large 
number of letters have been received and ihe coves OY 
events fd been what we thought, these letere would have Bec 
Dut ino the hans of our delegates 

he SECRETARY read the letter. 

‘The PRESIDENT : Since the amendment was moved, 1 
treet on the ati an ve dete ta sy 
luty to rule it out of order, for i cxanot property be sid to he 
inclisded in the notes convening ths meeting ara ie would ot 
be fai to the general body of architects for uw sete osx ot 

this meeting. 
het GHUNGESS 5, Speaking tthe oso motion, Think 
oat important thing in No. resolution isthe sped ae 
they ought tobe appointed 
































of these three members. T 
after the meeting between the Practice Committee fad the 
interested architects. ‘The interested architects should be notls 
fied by means of « public advertisement or other means, and a 
definite date for consultation with the Practice Commitice spe 
pointed, and at that meeting these members should Ie aes 
inted. ‘Then the men who have stood to lose money will bie 
‘good chance to show what they do stand to fase. Until 

that is thrashed out, it does not seern that anybody has sulfi- 
«ent knowledge ro appoint three men and give them a definite 


A MEMBER : Some of us have came from the country to 
‘this meeting at some inconvenience, because we thought it was, 
' special meeting to dispose of this subject, and I think st wi 
bea pity to put it off again. Tt seems a pity to g0 on discussing 
spi eteral problem all he dns td ive could spot hae 
delegates to-night, we should feel we had done valuable works 
and that we need not worry about it further for a few months. 

‘Major BARNES : What [understand this resolution will do, 
if it is passed, is this, It will but it into the hands of the 
Practice Committee t0 decide the limits within which these 

may settle. You say to the Practice Stan 















at and no len. ‘Therefore ici no vit hin 
thes delegates should he appointed to-night that dees tn 
follow naturally om this resolo 








sa ie Testo. If we deci three dll be 
appointed, whether they are appointed to-night or on same 
Inter occasion is not material. Wit is mare aie ee 





‘We may that we have confidence in the Practice Standing Come 
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‘mittee, after having consulted with interested architect, 20 fix 
‘certain limits. Before they do that, we shall have selected three 
ho wall make 





‘document 
deviation from what Professor Adshead claims is the practice. 
‘Therefore there can be no hardship if itis dane again, and if the 
interested architects settle this. Personally, Lam very little 





will, T think, be mweh stronger if they do net fight for their 
en hand, bur they allow the Pracce Standing Comte 


° 

A'SIEMIBER Thee i » pint in he original exlain 
which, I thinks rather dangetous, and that the question of 
Rilipowere to the Commince. think it unnecessary snd 
ita hint Ca eret in pita te Sere 
iwtrue didnot yive thee Comseiree fll powers, but refered 


the matter to the general bods, Tam against the amendment 
‘and against the original resolution. 
‘Me. CUBITT: speak on the general question, becnune we 


‘Bornes 






= 
ie 
incre rere 
poe 
piose of lncary. eoostrocGo’ Doceave 3s 


toes tio 
piss No.3 s+ supplement #9 No.2 these three members il 


wer to vary the conditions of the engagement of archi- 
tects | they wl have the power to do almost ansthing, aod T do 
‘hot think that was our intention. If we are going to pass it in 
the form which Professor Adshead read out. those three mem 
bers will have power to alter the conditions and fx the scale, 
land vary the engagement of architects sn any way they like, ac 
Tang as the Practice Committee has not controf. 1 am afraid 1 
Jive raised more trouble, but that ix what will bappen. 





‘Mr. ANSELL: We have the words ™ within limits 
surely we have safe Ounelves > 

"The PRESIDENT = Yer, I think you have. 

Mr. KENNARD : I am sorry to trouble you again, but my 





amendment fer ly bene work po another 
eatin ray ot, be reppencd 

“The PRESIDENT : Yes, shat is 

Me. PERKS © How about the ther part? ‘You mnt have 
thyee men of greater powers thea thr. In the Practice Com: 
mittee you bate a definite Committe of men to deal mith. But 
HF you have architect who are interested, from all over the 
country, you must advertise for them. You cannot get these 
‘hea together, or men who kao anything about fat another 
Iecting. I think dhe Practice Cornmtte ough to deal with i. 
{do not kxow that they ate ansigis t9 Go 80._"The Practice 
(Committe before hed nothing to do with it. But now the ies 
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ist hae she geenenappinted who wil be under the 
thumb of the Pracice Commitee 

Mig PENFOLD Avon ofthe tered archi, I may 

that if | have an opportinity af putin iy ease before 
Rfacsee Sunding Gomme, Tull have every confidence in 

Giese bese 

nite PRESIDENT - What Iam putting to you in an amend~ 
sent itis virtually the text of No.3 st stands on the paper, 
‘Snitung the allasion to the Pracice Standing Commie, So 
Professor Adshead’s rezolution s shorn of the added words we 
putin. Task you to soe for or assist 3 in that form. 

toted for, 35 

ices therefore 
‘The PRESIDENT © 1 hope itis understood that I rule out 
shat we see the whole toms here. Tow Put te origi 


“phat for thi purpose three members be appointed, 
sth full powers to agree with the Ministry upon. ele for 
shandoned work, and upan the matters referred to in the 
Second resolution, within limits prescribed by the Practice 
Stsoding Commitee sn ‘consultation with interented archic 


23 voted in favour, nove sexist. 
‘Kher further disciauon wth segard to 
sh Seca ae names ct Mer WK Dasioge [BAe 
ec Welch tf Me Francie Jones], Manchesce. ad otber 
ames having been suggested, the folowing Resolution Wax 
Preset the names sugyested—natmely, hove of Messrs 
WR. Davidge, Herbert Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney 
Pecks, Win, Woodward, HT. Buckland, and Courensy 
Ciiskiner be referred tthe Practice Sending Committee, 
nd thet the Committee be requested to connider these 
ines ad srs and osu ames toa General 
Niecting ofthe Royal Inger with a ew tothe selection 
of three of them by ballot." 
“The proceedings then terminated. 


Competitions 


‘Torrennas War Memortat ComPetrrion. 

‘Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take partin the above com- 
petition because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 

Boroucu or Harrocate War Memoniat. 
‘The date of the above competition has been 
extended to 1 January 1923. 
Compermions Ore, 
‘Harrogate War Memorial 
Paisley War Memorial. 
‘Auckland War Memorial. 

‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 

above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
Watrorp Hosrtta, Competition. 

‘The competition for the new Watford Hospital has 
just been decided, and.Mr. W. A. Pite, F.R.LB.A., the 
‘Assessor, has made his selection. "The successful archi 
tect is Mr, Wallace Marchment, Licentiate, R.LLB.A, 
‘The drawings submitted by the twelve competitors will 
be exhibited in the Galleries of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects from 29 December to 3 January inclu- 
sive,from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.(Saturday, 10 a.m. to 1 p.m.), 
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OFFICE ACCOMMODATION, 
“Two Koons 10 Let, fit Boor, 
‘Boe jor, c/o Secretary 
CHAN 








Me, Alas 1 tnteute Linatiate RE 
iin Cain Degen Cr 
fide Coven ta mi Wes 
‘li: Watcten Miciiano [Fe] Nas changed his «adres from Delt 
vane Miho Beni Wel 
APPOINTMENTS Waste, 
Sexson Asura at Prat dneapugs se 
doa Otine, Good aikotnd. previous experience 
fis Map Box stn fo Sowetary EB 








ton in Lon 
mest London 
" o Conduit Stet, 


Lie B.A. (49) alo Member RIP. peepares, or i willing to 
povgar, Quantities fornew butdings or alterations Sold 7 yeare 
Experience: Terms on application to Boe No. 223, c/0 Setrceary 
iE Can Se eer 

cnitkcr’s AsstarAT. Member of Institute: 20 
jean’ experince’ FS dita of gaat omament pepe: 
I ihe, Ublone, OF pastel; interior and exterie decommtive Wo 
Sulary madeate— Apply Box sor, cjoSeretary LBA, 9 Co 
Thieasrtden desires respomsble permanent appointment. Many 
yeu raperlonoe, Willis 10 neeept Work ao Clerk ot Works of 
Travelling Representatives ‘Highest references—Apply Box 392, 
oo Secretary REEMA, 9 Constue Street, W. 

AIBA. (39) deni to purchase Juno Partoersip in extab- 
tie London em + s4 vests private practice, monly bulge of 
the fatory esse. Good! connection nd. propeet. Waite Box 
244 6/0 Secretary RELB.AL'9 Conduit Ste, London, Wr 

Assoctare 36) having vast amition, plenty ol experince, ich 
pei, u litte etouey,recllections of his prewar practice, also com 
fitton sucraey Wate fo wey ay Apply Box 7134, co 
CRA NR. 9 Comb Set baa 

2), deties agpntinest «all-round experience ; ac- 
custom 10 take charge if oftee and. conduct correpondence 
Sprcal inoedge and experience in ta plauniog aud estate de 
“Goptent Bow srat, ce Secretary LEA. 


Minutes III 


At 4 Special General Meeting summoned by the Council 
under By-Law 65, and held on Monday, 28 November 19ar, 
at 8 p.m—Present : *Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the 
Chairs 18 Fellows (including 6 members of the Council), 12 
Associates, and 5 Licentistes. 
‘The President, in accordance with notice, stated that the 
smecting had been summoned to consider the fllawing Reso 
1 ‘That while re-affirming. the objections to Memoranda 
Nos. 51 (D) and 52, which led ro the Resolution of 4 July: 
this Meeting recognises the bona fides of the Ministry in 
ig forward Memoranda Nos. $1 (D) and 2 under the 
B.A. had greed thereto. 


ete 
Sn ee eens tree 
Se eee eres 
Siva geen pe cases 
pi ees 
The Resolutions were moved by Profewor S. D. Adshead, 
Vice-President, and seconded by Mr. HV. Ashley [F.)- 
part: Major Harry Barnes, M.P. [F.], Josiah Gi fea |. T 
Alwyn Llovd [Fi], 'T, Geoffry Lucas [F.], R. G- Muir {F-, 
Sydney Peris [F.], Percy B. Tubbs [F.], Maurice E. Webb [F 
Jui a Bowl {4 A Parana end deat tears ase 
ce iat fy er 
Nas racket ee 
ae 































































1. That while cevafieming the objections to Memoranda 

Nos. 51 (D)and 33, which fed to the Resolution of 4 July 
1934, this Meeting fecognices the Bona fer ofthe Mistry 
in puting forward Memoranda Non. 51 (D) and s2 under 
the iegpresion thas the RLLB.A. had agreed theseto, 

that the Minineey of Health be requested to amend 
and re-draf the terms of the engagentnt of srchiteets 
Connection ‘with housing schemes in. conjunction with 
sceredited copresentativesof the Royal Lnttut. 

Ss Ane for this purpose three members be appointed: 
with fall powers to agree with the Nlinstry upon’ eale 
Tor abandoned work snd upon the matters referred ton 
the ‘Second: Resolution within limite prescribed by the 
Practice Standing Committee in connutaton with ine 
terested architects, 

{FThat the mines suggested—namely, those of Messrs 
WR: Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney 
Pets, Wen, Woodward, H."t. Buckland, and Courenay 
Crskier = bereerred ta the Practice Standing Committe, 
nd that dhe Committee be requested to consider these 
‘Bamcr and ovhers and to aubmnrsix names to's General 
‘Meeting of the Rayal Institute with a view to the selection 
af three of them by ballot. 

“The proceedings cloned a 











spam. 


Minutes TV 


oan Gaxemal Mero. 
high Gv Meng (siren) of the Senin 
‘Me.'T-R. Milburn (Fin the Chie} 12 Fellows 
(icing Semin of Cone 30 Rosier oct 
Geraber sf Cometh 
"The Minutes of the Meeting held on at November 1921, 
having been published inthe JOURSAL, were taken au feud aed 
Bestar 
‘pling cabiidares for membeisip were-decied be 
stow of ans geal 
AS FELLOWS (15). 
Banks: Lowa i, 1930), Bikendesd. 
Beatsoter: Wisin Sostanis (4: ro0s), Manchester 
BioocunnPrcaano: Cuasies Hane [2 ty. 
Bano, Avssutna Govouesty, EA Oras Y 
Dat fous Lowa Sears (i x900), Folleione: 
Davart: Chants Acta, FS [A 190) 
Davos: Wittiaa Roserr [as goa] 
Byars: Cuyaues Curse Ed, agrah Neath. 
Coonan, Cuatsss, BSc, F8 A Stor (4: 1807), Profesor of 
‘Arckiecenre, Chagos, 
Basins Srastay Hine (4, 1900). 
Hosea. Ronee Ton, DS.O- TA r914), Deli. 
Sinmsoy: sore Mentay. (41 i}, Baghton- 
Stuns “hag My (2:91 Fabre 
vinings jus Nowa Rawal 196 
Warniss / Win Gascony (sag) Eloean, 
‘AS ASSOCIATES (112). 
“Anjats: Ennust Hana (Spec Woe Berean]. Sbanghal 
Atctgamnc Eom Joust peel War Bent), 
‘Aux Bsine = Hiv Gowoos [Special War Risssination}. 
al Wer Boars 


: Cecu, [Special War Examination}, Leed: 
Be, el ag 
Sou ned cca ghee 
cae eee 
Barry : Jon (Special War Examination}, Northfleet, Kent, 
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Biaraen: Aumexr Eowann (Special Wer Examination). 

Biowgavon ; Watten Cease [Special War Examination], 
Castleford. 

Buackerr: Jounsow [Special War Examination], Port Sun- 


Tight. 
Ausris, B.A. [Special War Examination]. 


Borie: Microw {Special War fs y 
Bornes Microw ee enel 
Bone 





GemaLp Soupox [Special War Examination}, 




















“Dravon Staaten (Special War Enaninsin], Cardi 
Burpeatas 
Broanueer Goorxey Lioxet. (Special War Examination), 
Baowx': Kexnerat Hexornsoy [Special War Examination), 
Brows: Leoxano Jon [Special War Examsina 
Bee caer Bet es 
sv tvs (Special War Examination), 
Boru i. Gronce: (Special War Examination). 
‘ation], 
stat? Jos, D.CM, MAM, [Spesa War Examination, 
Sarria = Citanles Simry (Special War Examination]. 
Guaties : Hasorp Berraat (Special War Examination 
Cramton: Excust Stewaer (Special War Examination), 
“Tats Well. 


Paignton. 
“Aberdeen. 
1 
Boncrss: Havpx Menvys 
Buruix: Frepeucx Groce Monracve [Special War Exami- 
Manchester. 
Cinsoon : Ee Unix [opt War Estaton, Staion. 
‘Crmens = Witrnoy Assox (Special War Examination], Harro- 








Cui Famencx Aver (Special War Estvinaton}, North 
an ins Gino (Special War Examination), Hadden 


Couns! Owen Hssax [5 1 Exarninaton]. 
conta: Rusiaus Asri [Sp Spel er Be ‘War Examination), 
Goossscan : Crm. Jonty [Special War Examination). 
‘Danovstuna > “Tuoseas Senora. [Spesial War Examination}, 
Davies nis [Special War Exarsination 

Dawnanss : Gaanast Ricans, M.A. [Special War Examina- 














Earns 
: [Spend Wee Bericason, 


fottingham. 
Ermie: Cuctt Jacon (Special War Examination). 

Faweerr: Grosar Hiuexr [Special War Esamination), 

‘Scarborough. 

Fancteow : Router Wistvss (Final Examination}, Edinburgh. 
Furan: Erousr (Special War Examination), West Bridgford 
Frew : Janes ALtiN [Special War Examination), Kilsyth, 
Gave: Groncx Avex. [Special War Examination). 





Gaui: Cuan Kounson [Special War Examination), 

Inverness. 

Gren Huxrunay Monury (S.931—Speial Wer Exemp- 
ton), 


Gresswat. ‘Hien ca [Special War Exaination). 
Haan: ‘toss (Special War Extmination), St. 


‘Margatete-on-Thames, 
Hams :/Moncan: Rvs Howes. [Special War Examination), 
ath. 

Hanvev : Jones Lysz, M.C. [Special War Examination). 


Hunces: “Watren Fupentck [Special War Examination}, 
Speci I 








Henson: Janes Munooew Daz (Special Examination), 
a 
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Hievstit: Tuauxce Enea [Special War Examination, 
Hu: Orava (Special War Examination). 

Lixwooo ; Nevitiz, MM, [Special War Examination) 
‘Hionss: Pencivat. Tumopons ‘Examnination]. 
Hewat: Hanous Baw {Special War Esarnton) Ha 
Houriny : Haroro Waitax [Special War Examication), 
Hunt: Srawtey (Special ination]. 

Hyne: Simsry [Special War Exzminaton). 

wonmat, Lawnewer Wittiast [Final Examination}, Co 
Jacuzon : Reoreatn [Special War Examination], York. 
Janes: Autex CouLten [Special War es enc 


Jouxsos : Frank Leu [S epee ein! 

ee ea eee teen a oa 
a ia ar Examination. 

Ercan Cae (Spec epee Wad Eeetinncan 

Loca Jauans MLC: fopecl Wat Examination, Newearie- 


Mag: Winn Roomucx Jon [Special War Examination 
Mason: Criniastat, Moras, M.A, [Final Examination). 


Marts ‘Bexyaans Kenny O1Larn [Special Wer Exami- 

avon). 

‘Mentanp :” Hineny Avmtiony (Special War Examination). 

Mrants Jour Anata! Special War Examination 

Re Jon Brennan [Special War Examination] 
Mrrenett.: “Grorce Axovs [Special War Examination], 


‘Aberdeen. 
Musas : Kein Day Peance [Special War Examination}, 
uatone [Special War Exar 


expiant : Cuanuss WILLIAM 
York, 
‘War Exemption], 


‘War Examination). 
ote pecal Wer excite 
fax Gant [Specal Beeinaton). 
Paossen : DoNaLp Svnwey [Special War Examination]. 
Quick: Nowtay Deets Wer Eeenaon 
Suane = Frgwcis Gronor (Special War Examination. 
Stawwen : Ceniic Groncx, far Examination) Bristol 
Swaut: Wauast (Special War Examination). 





























Swett; Aunus [Special War Examination]. 

Sovran: Cuanuss Gunors, FSA Scot. (Special War Exami- 
ration), Dundee. 

Srantarono’: Cuanies Hesmy. [Special War Examination). 








‘Srocuen: AusuaNoes (Special War Examination]. 
Sturm: Franenex Ronen [Special War Examination), 


Tay. 
‘Sunventanp : Cyntt [Special War Examination], Heat 
‘Syxes: Mark Nevitts [Special War Examination), Leeds. 
Sica Jom Bow Spec Wes Emon. 
‘Thoton: Wins Joins [Spec War Examination), Laver 


‘Tuuteny ; Frasve Iovare (Special Examination]. 

owns: Chanuss Reysiono (Special Wer Examination) 

Ware: Ravscow Canes [Special War) Examination, 
y 

Wiverxsow : Fran, PAS. (Final Examination), Keighley. 

Witiases : Lao Jou (Special War Examination], Pensance. 

Waruinstios : Jonn [Special Examination], Cardif. 

Wino: ‘Kexsorrat Mans (Special War Examination], 

Wostoaay = Armin Ent [Special War Examination), Chel» 

Yuars : Jou [Special War Examination}, Aberdeen, 

Youxe + Cxonte Jou Mariusow, M.C. [Special War Bxamni- 

nation), Perth. 
‘Young : Fusoemc Newatt (Special War Examination], Hons 


‘The proceedings cloged at 8.19 p.m. 
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Frost Panassst 


Giuliano da San Gallo and Antonio da San Gallo 
the Elder 





By J. HUBE 


HE following Paper is a résumé of two talks 
given to the Liverpool Architectural Society 


and the Liverpool School of Architecture. 
It makes no pretence to be an exhaustive statement 
of the subject, but perhaps its obv 
ness may suggest fields of study for others, 
is too little method and too little co-ord 
the work of students going abroa 
wasted, and frequently little of value is added to 
the fund of common knowledge, whereas a small 
band of enthusiasts might record with completeness 
the works of some comparatively unknown man or 








time is 


Db 


WORTHIN' 





TON, M.A. [4] 


locality, if greater forethought and co-operation 
were exercised. In this instance informati 

gleaned on a summer holiday at Montepulciano 
was supplemented by data obtained on previous 
visits to Italy, By limiting the objective new 
ground may be covered, and gaps in our knowledge 
filled, even when the time available is limited, but 
the value of such research must, however, depend 
largely on work done before and after such an ex- 
pedition, Much remains to be done in the re- 
cording of the works of the Renaissance architects, 
particularly in the outlying towns : archives and 
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libraries should be explored, and careful measured 
drawings and full-size mouldings made of work 
attributed to certain men, 80 that by comparison 
with authentic work and the drawings of others a 
definite authorship may be proved. It is much 
to be hoped that the Architectural Association 
Sketchbook may shortly continue its former use- 
fulness. 

No phase of art can be really appreciated or 
ctiticised without a careful study of the age which 
produced it, and the searcher for hard facts must 
bear with digressions on the clients for whom the 
buildings were erected, and the life that was led in 
Cinquecento Italy. 


GIULIANO GIAMBERTI DA SAN GALLO 
[r445-1526] 

Francesco di Paolo Giamberti was an architect 
who was much employed by Cosimo dei Medici. 
He came of an old Florentine family, but little is 
known of his werk. Vasari tells us that he had two 
sons, Giuliano, horn the year before Brunelleschi 
died, and Antonio, both of whom he apprenticed 
to Francione, a well-known Florentine joiner, for 
their architect father wished them to havea training 
in the building trade, and not, as had been cus- 
tomary, in the goldsmith’s hottega, with crafts- 
manship, sculpture, and painting as the starting- 
point of artistic education. Giuliano soon proved 
himself a master in everything appertaining to 
woodwork, including intarsia and model-making, 
and he attracted the attention of Lorenzo det 
Medici. 

It happened that Il Magnifico wanted an in- 
genious person to take control of the defences of 





FAMILY 


Castellina, which was threatened by the Duke of 
Calabria, and hesent the young Giuliano, for it must 
be remembered that the architects and artists of 
those days looked upon everything relating to 
military engineering as a natural and legitimate 
branch of their practice. The designing of a 
fortezza was as welcome an undertaking as the con- 
struction of a church, for in those happy days there 
was no hard- distinction between ** archi- 
tecture ” and " building.” "The Peruzzi bastion 
at Siena ranks with his Casa Pollini as a work of 
art, and Leonardo da Vinci did not consider the 
laying of a water pipe beneath his dignity. ‘The 
great Pozzo or well of 8, Panerazio which Antonio 
the Younger built at Orvieto was looked upon as a 
masterpiece of ingenuity and beauty, but in these 
days it would have been handed over to the borough 
engineer. Scene painting and street decorations, 
golden platters and inlaid viols, the removal of 
colossal statues and raising of antique obelisks, 
exercised the ingenuity and thought of the artistic 
“ions ” of the Renaissance, 

So the young Giuliano first came to the fore at 
the siege of Castellina, in the service of Lorenzo 
dei Medici, He put the town in a state of defence, 
and then turned his attention to the artillery, which 
he found in a parlous state. ‘There were many 
accidents daily, the gunners were impotent through 
fear of their own weapons, and Giamberti assumed 
control, and brought that branch of the service 
into such a state of formidable efficiency that the 
army of the Duke came to terms and departed. 
‘Thus Giuliano won great favour with his illustrious 
patron. 

‘Those of us who feel that our war service has 
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been a handicap to our careers as architects may 
gather consolation from the fact that the artists of 
the Cinquecento took their full share in the vicissi- 
tudes of active service, and that their art did not 
suffer. But they were pleasanter wars, rather in 
the nature of a pageant ora field-day, and, in com- 
irison with the. modern battle, casualties were 
iculously few,* and were in fact resented by both 
sides as rather ungentlemanly. Paolo Uccello in 
his pictures of the battles of S. Egidiot and 
Gualfonda has preserved for us, in his qui 
and forceful style, the pageantry of Ren: 
sance fighting, the gorgeous armour, the gay 
caparison of chargers, the decorative banners 
fluttering in the breeze. 

‘Still, it was not all a glorious holiday. Giu- 
liano was held a prisoner of war by the Pisars 
for six months, but not long after his release 
he got even with them byconstructing a bridge 
of boats that cut off supplies from coming up 
the Arno, and caused capitulation. The Pisan 
prisoners were then forced to work on the 
great fortress of Poggio Imperiale, near Pog- 
gibonsi, which Giuliano began and Antonio 
completed for Lorenzo and the State of 
Florence. Giuliano also executed, at great 
speed, a fortress at the S. Marco gate at Pisa 
that was considered a masterpiece in the Doric 
style. 

“These facts will suffice to show that he was 
aman of action and resource. But little of his 
military work survives, and we must turn to 
his more strictly architectural performances. 

His first building of note seems to have been 
the villa which Il Magnifico loved best of all 
his country houses, Poggio a Caiano,{ which 
he won in competition in 1480, beating his 
old master Francione, Ithas a superb position 
between Florence and Prato, where the Pis- 
tojan Apennines rise up from the plain, and 
commands beautiful views of the Tuscan 
mountains from the terrace which surrounds 
it§ There is little distinction in its simple 
astylar fagade, except for a graceful loggia with 
fine della Robbia frieze surmounted by an over- 
heavy and rather meaningless applied pediment, 
‘The barrel ceiling of this loggia is very rich, and 
is the prototype of the vestibule to the sacristy 
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of Sto. Spirito in Florence, ‘The great salone, 
163 feet by 68 feet by 65 feet high, excited the ut- 
most admiration, and was termed by Vasari “la 
pid bella sala del and it was over the 
building of the ceiling of this hall that Giuliano 
showed hisindependent spirit, Lorenzo expressed 

ty about che span of the barrel vault which his 
but 
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own house in Florence at the time, vaulted his hall 
in this fashion to hearten Lorenzo.” The fine 
external flight of steps was the work of Stefano 
d’Ugolino da Siena. This villa led to anumber of 
commissions for Lorenzo, some of which were 
never finished owing to his death, and some of 
Which have since been pulled dawn. Il Magnifico 
nicknamed Giuliano Giamberti “da San Gall 
"+ From block kindly lent by ‘echnical Journals, Ld. 
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after a building he was carrying out near the San 
Gallo gate at Florence. 

‘An admirable form of diplomacy in those days 
was the sending of a favourite architect to some 


neighbouring prince, with a model of a palace. 
Giuliano’s first mission of the sort was for Lorenzo 
to the Duke of Calabria at Naples, where his design 
met with such approval that the Duke showered 
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From a Drawing by Mr. A. G. Henderson 
Reproduced from the Architectural 


ifts of money on the art ambassador, who refused 

1em, with considerable dignity, and took back 
some fine antiques instead, which he presented to 
Lorenzo on his return, No wonder he got more 
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work, He was also sent to the Duke of Milan, 
when Leonardo was working at the court on the 
great equestrian statue that was so lamentably 
destroyed, and later he went for Cardinal della 
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Rovere to the King of France at Lyons, with yet 
another palace model. It would therefore appear 
that the architect of fashion and renown had a good 
time, being royally entertained, gaining a European 
reputation, and journeying up and down in luxury 
and comfort—a welcome change from the monotony 
of practice, 

iuliano’s principal contribution to palace archi- 
tecture was the Palazzo Gondi* at Florence, built 
about 149° for Giuliano Gondi, a rich merchant 
whom he had met on his visit to Naples. It is of 
the same school as the Riceardi and Strozzi palaces ; 
in fact, he is said to have had a share in the design 
of the latter, with Benedetto da Majano and Il 
Cronaca. ‘The Gondif is a rusticated asty 
fayade crowned by a cornicione, but it was never 
finished, as the elevation clearly shows. It has the 
customary cortile, with a rich and unusual open 
stair, and there is fine anteroom and chimneypiece 
on the piano nobile, Altogether the Gondi is an 
average production of the period. Some attribute 
to him the authorship of the charming little Palazzo 
Antinori, also in his native city, though it is more 
generally supposed to be by Baccio d’Agnolo. 

In Vasari’s life of Bacio we read that his work- 
shop was a favourite place for the artists of the day 
to assemble. " Here, especially in winter, remark~ 
ble discussions and important disputes took place. 

he principal figure at these reunions was Raphael, 
then a young man, and after him came Andrea San- 
sovino, Filippino, Majano, Cronaca, Antonio and 
Giuliano Sangalli, Granaccio, and, on rare occa- 
sions, Michelangelo, with many Florentine youths 
and foreigners.” There was no lack of stimulating 
companionship. Giuliano sat as joint assessor with 
Leonardo, Michelangelo and Baccio d’Agnolo on 
the designs of the Great Hall of the Signoria at 
Florence, which was carried out by Il Cronaca. 

"The death of Lorenzo il Magnitico was a great 
blow to Giuliano, but he soon found plenty to do 
outside his native Florence. In 1494-7 he built the 
little church of Sta, Maria delle Carceri at Prato,t 
‘one of the most exquisite productions of ecclesias~ 
tical architecture of the first Florentine phase of 
Renaissance art. It is his most successful buildi 
and the prototype of S. Biagio at Montepulciano, 
his brother Antonio’s masterpiece. In plan it is a 
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Greek cross. Externally itis faced with marble and 
well-designed pilasters, and the dome docs not show 
as such. Internally the expression is of the type of 
the Pazzi chapel, the old sacristy of S. Lorenzo, and 
the sacristy of Sto. Spirito,* which Giuliano 
built in collaboration with Il Cronaca. The dome 
is constructed with ribs, the four barrel vaults of the 
cross are coffered in octagons, and the frieze is by 


‘Sasserrt Toma, Sra. Teaxrrs, FLOMENCE 


Andrea della Robbia. It possesses all the delicacy 
and lightness of the best buildings of its di 

From Prato Giuliano journeyed ‘ with his mas- 
ters, builders and stonecutters” to Loreto, for it 
was the custom of the architect to take his own 
trained men with him from job to job-} 

Giuliano had a difficult task at Loreto, where he 
completed the famous Pilgrim Church of the Casa 
Santa, which Giuliano da Majano had begun, and 
which the younger Antonio afterwards decorated 
and repaired. He is said to have designed the cathe- 
ral at Cortona, which was cebui later date. 


= A.A.Shetchbook, 1913, Plates 43,45. 
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In Sta. Trinita at Florence he carried out the beau- 
tiful tombs in the Capella de’ Sassetti, with the sar- 
cophagus decorated with beasts’ skulls like those on 
the tomb of 8. Caecilia Metella, a fact which re- 

inds us of his great reputation as an archaeologist. 
1¢ forecourt cloister of Sta, Maria Maddalena dei 
Pazzi, also at Florence, has capitals copied from an 
antique example found at Fiesole.* 

Alexander VI, the Borgia Pope, commissioned 
Giuliano to put a new ceiling over the nave of the 
great basilica of Sta, Maria Maggiore in Rome 
[1493-8]-t It was no easy task, for the span was 
57 feet and the length 279 feet ; but his training 
in acarpenter’s shop stood Giuliano in good stead. 
It is a masterly production. Coupled principals, 
bolted together, span the nave at twelve-foot inter- 
vals, the trusses being combination king and queen 
posts, with the great lacunaria suspended from 
them. ‘The ceiling consists of a simple repetition 
of rectangular coffers, in keeping with the Fhythm 
of the long file of columns below, but itis as rich as 
applied ornament can make it, with the Borgia arms 
occasionally introduced as special points of interest. 
‘This superb ceiling should be seen at ‘* Benedic- 
tion” on Christmas Day, when the crowded ba- 
silica is a blaze of candles that illumine the ancient 
mosaics of the clerestory,and glint on the rich gild- 
ing of the ceiling ornament, against a foil of blue. 
‘The first gold from the newly discovered continent 
of America was used for this, being an offering to 
the Virgin from Ferdinand and Isabell of Spain. 
‘The ceilings of the Massimi and Farnese palaces 
should be compared with this ef d'auore of the 
carpenter's art, which Antonio da Sin Gallo, il 
Vecchio, is said to have carried out for his 
brother. 

‘The rest of Giuliano’s career is closely associated 
with Giuliano della Rovere, Cardinal of 8. Pietro 
in Vincoli, who became Pope Julius II [1503-13], 
tnd lives for us in Raphael's portraits. Sin Gallo 
was blessed with illustrious clients, and Julius 11 
‘was certainly one of the greatest figures of the Re- 
naissance. ‘Their long friendship began when della 
Rovere was Bishop of Ostia, where Giuliano built 
him the Castello [1483-6], and when the bishop 
became Cardinal about 1499, he began the palace 
and cloister of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome,t butt, 
4s the heraldic carving tells us, it was not finished 
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until his papacy. ‘The work is completely Floren- 
tine in type; the great stone seat on which the deli- 
cate Lonic arcade reats gives a fine effect, and in the 
centre of the court is the famous well-head, the 
coupled onic columns and entablature of which 
Letirouilly ascribes to Giuliano, though the style 
more closely resembles that of the old Antonio. 
"The actual cistern was added later by Antonio the 
younger, with earvings by Simone Mosca, 

Giuliano devoted a considerable amount of time 
to the building of a palace at Savona [1493-7], an 
the Italian Riviera, Julius’s birthplace, In the eastle 
of S, Angelo he alsa built the charming little loggia 
of Pope Julius, in collaboration with Guglielmo da 
Piemonte, who was Michelangelo's model for hi 
Moses. ‘The slender Doric columns are 1 foot in 
diameter and 9 feet 6 inches high, with delicately 
profiled and enriched capitals ; they should be con~ 
trasted with the heavier types in which the older 
and younger Antonios indulged. 

‘The long association with Julius, and the close 
friendship that existed between them, naturally led 
to Giuliano being his confidential adviser in all art 
matters, He it was who suggested that Michelan- 
gelo should paint the Sistine ceiling, and that a new 
S. Peter's should be built; and it was the tragedy of 
Giuliano's life that, though the creation of the 
greatest church in Christendom was due to his 
imagination and initiative, it was to Bramante that 
the work was entrusted. Itis not to be wondered at 
that Giuliano was deeply hurt, kissed the Papal toe, 
and left the Roman court, in high dudgeon, for his 

tive Florence. Butthe whole question of S, Peter's 

subject in itself, and cannot be fully dealt 
with here, Suffice it to say that when Giuliano’s 
turn came to make a plan it was in the form of a 
Latin cross,* which was possibly done in opposi 
to the Greek eross party, with a view to obtaining 
Yotes from the more conservative members of the 
Sacred College. ‘The battle between the adherents 
of the Greck and Latin crosses waged for many 

ears, Fra Giocondo, Raphael, and the young An- 
tonio followed Giuliano’s lead, but the unbiased 
critic must feel that Julius IT and Bramante were 
right, although we must sympathise with Giuliano’s 
injured feelings, after sharing the ups and downs of 
Julius’s career. ‘Giuliano has left a splendid model 
of his design, which shows an interesting west 
front, with superimposed orders, and two great 

* Saint-Pierre de Rome. Geymile 
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western campanili set in recesses, as was done later 
by Antonio at S, Biagio, 

Giuliano Giamberti da San Gallo was a great man 
in his generation. In style his work follows natu- 
rally in the line of Brunelleschi and Michelozzo,and 
is in great contrast to the bold and rather heavy 
‘manner of his brother and his nephew Antonio, He 
is emphatically of the Early, as they are of the 
Middle, phase of Renaissance architecture. He is of 
the Florentine school, they are of the Roman. His 
detail is enriched by a sculpturesque touch, allied 
with Rossellino and the della Robbias, which finds 
no place in the later work of his brather, Renowned 
4s an archeologist and student of the antique, he 
has left innumerable drawings.* The beautiful 
home which he built for himself in Florence, and 
which he shared with his brother Antonio, was 
famous for its works of art and choice collection of 
antiques, and the great barrel-vaulted salone, which 
he built“ to hearten ” Il Magnifico, was a centre 
for the cultured life of his day, for he was intimate 
with the great men of his time. In character he was 
hot-tempered, warm-hearted and lovable, and 
much beloved by Antonio, with whom he appears 
to have worked in harmonious and generous accord. 
After an illness of two years he died in 1516, and 
was laid to rest in the tomb of the Giamberti in Sta, 
Maria Novella, leaving a son, Giovanni Francesco 
da San Gallo [1494-1576], who was trained as a 
sculptor, and helped the older Antonio and And 
del Monte Sansovino in architecture, and is chiefly 
notable in that he carried out that most charming 
of small palazzi, the Pandolfini at Florence, from 
the designs of Raphael, between 1516 and 1520, 


ANTONIO DA SAN GALLO IL VECCHIO 
[1455-1534] 

Antonio da San Gallo was ten years younger than 
his brother Giuliano, and was called il Vecchio, or 
the elder, to distinguish him from his nephew An- 
tonio da San Gallo [1485-1546], il Giovane, or the 
Younger. His architect father apprenticed him to 
Francione, the same clever Florentine joiner to 
whom he had entrusted his elder son. The rela- 
tions of the two brothers appear to have been of the 
happiest kind. For many years they shared the 
same house, and worked harmoniously together, 
the younger frequently making the wooden models 
for his more experienced brother. Models formed 

« Biblioteca Communale, Siena. Biiotees dei Principi 
Barberini Home. Galleria eg Uiiat, Florence, 












































4 most important feature of architectural practice in 
Renaissance times, the utmost care and expense 
being lavished upon their preparation, and wisely 
so. All the dangers of delusive draughtsmanship 
were thus avoided ; the design was thoroughly 
worked out in the round, critically studied from 
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every point of view, and the client captivated by 
legitimate means. Original models of the period re~ 
main, and merit careful study, 

Giuliano was well established in an_ excellent 
practice, and Antonio, if he was at first over- 
shadowed by his brother’s great reputation, had 
the advantage of being entrusted with the execution 
of many of Giuliano’s designs, both in military 
engineering and architecture. He was essentiall 
a practical man. It was whilst acting for his 
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brother on the great wooden ceiling for the Basilica 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore in Rome that Antonio first 
came to the notice of Alexander VI, for the Borgias 
were shrewd judges of men, and Leonardo and 
Pinturiechio were in their employ. So it came 
about that Il Vecchio’s first independent work of 
note was the remodelling of the Mole of Hadrian 
into the Castleof Angelo, as the Papal stronghold 
in Rome. ‘The mausoleum that the Emperor had 
built for himself in 4.0. 136, with the Pons Aclius 
leading up to it as an axial approach, was in form 
4 great cylinder of pepperino and travertine 240 
fect in diameter. Subsequently it became a 
bridgehead citadel, the key to the mastery of Rome, 
and it was connected with the Vatican by a covered 
passage, along which more than one Pontiff had 
hurried for satety. Pope Alexander commissioned 
Antonio to repair and decorate the dismantled 
fortress. Asa piece of military engineering it was a 
tour de force, and brought the arctitect into high 
favour with’ the Borgias. To Il Vecchio are 
attributed® the great brick wall with machicola- 
tions which follows the lines of the circular drum 
of the original construction, the additional height 
giving room for the storage of siege rations of oil 
and grain, and for some of the famous dungeons 
where that engaging scoundrel Benvenuto com- 
posed his hymns and schemed his adventurous 
escape. ‘The external enceinte was made im- 
pregnable by great ditches and a machicolated wall, 
with four towers about 75 feet in diameter, and a 
round tower defending the bridge, and beyond this 
outer wall all buildings were removed to give a 
clear field of fire. The Borgo Nuovo was formed 
connecting the citadel with S. Peter's, and the 
corridor Ieading to the Vatican was repaired, 
Except for the main mass of the drum, thereis not 
much left to be seen of what must have been a most 
arduous and difficult piece of work, but it placed 
Antonio in the first rank of military engineers. 

The castle of S. Angelo would be an admirable 
duilding for a student to “restore,” as it was in 
Renaissance days. ‘The charming loggia that 
Giuliano da San Gallo added for Pope Julius TT, the 
superb Papal apartments and their decoration, the 
Pontiff’s bathroom, and the lift that was made for 
Leo X when he became over-stout, give an intimate 
insight into the life of the Golden Age. 

Not only did Antonio remodel the central strong- 
hold of the Borgias, but he fortified many of their 

* Taformation kindly supplied by Dr, Ashby, Brit 
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important strategic towns, For Alexander VI he 
also built the citadel of Civita Castellana [1494— 
1500], which was enlarged subsequently by 
Julius Hand LeoX. AtNepi herebuilt the ruined 
castello, also for the Borgias, and Antonio il 
Giovane restored it later under Paul II], At 
Monte Fiascone he designed the fortezza for Duke 
Valentino, Cesare Borgia, just before the death of 
Pope Alexander in 1503, and Lco X restored it in 
after years. 

Cesare Borgia must have heen an exact 
alarming client, and the fact that Anto 
him for so long speaks volumes for the efficiency of 
his work. All the power of the Papacy was his, and 
is backed by the King of France. His 
brilliance, his subtle perfidy and boldness, attracted. 
a host of adventurous spirits to his standard, and 
those who stood in his way, including his’ own 
brother and brothe were inexorably 
posed of, His ambi uundless. He be- 
came his own condottiere, and in important cases 
murdered with his own hand, dispensing with the 
unsafe aid.of @ hired general or assassin. ‘There 
were many of his kind amongst the despots of 
Renaissance Italy, but he surpassed them all. In- 
deed, Machiavelli says of him : He therefore who 
findsit needful in his new authorityto secure himself 
against foes, to acquire allies, to gain a point by 
force or fraud, could not discover an ensample 
more vigorous and blooming than of Cesare.""* 

It would be most unfair to Antonio to imagine 
him a rogue because he worked for such @ man. 
Alberti was not judged less honourable because 
Malatesta was his patron, nor Leonardo for serving 
many workers of iniquity. 
service of the Borgias in 1502, as military architect 
and engineer, and must have had close intercourse 
with Antonio. He inspected the fortifications of 
Umbria, of the Marches, and of Southern Tuscany, 
and suggested plans for strengthening their de- 
fences, and there is evidence that he visited Rimini, 
Urbino, Pesaro and Cesena in the same year. SO 
Antonio was in good company, In those days the 
standard of life was different from ours, and 
villains of the deepest dye had a genuine and 
criminating passion for the arts, Cesare was no 
exception, and the Pinturicchio work in theapparta- 
menti Borgia in the Vatican is among the 
glories of Renaissance art 
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‘There appears to have been no prejudice against 
either condottiere or artist for having served a 
deadly enemy. When Pope Alexander died, and 
theupstart Cesare fell from his ill-gotten power, the 
State of Florence took Antonio into favour, and he 
continued the building of Poggio Imperiale, in 
Giuliano’s absence, with gangs of Pisan prisoners 
at his disposal. He designed the fortezza at 
Arezzo, and was appointed " Architect of the Town 
of Florence for all the fortifications ” in the days 
when Piero Soderini was gonfaloniere. With his 
brother he superintended the construction of the 
bridge of boats across the Arno. that forced the 
Pisans to capitulate, and, while Giuliano remained 
at Pisa completing the fortress, Vasari tells us that 
ntonio went through all the territory, surveying. 
ring fortresses and other public struc- 
tures,” up to the year 1512, So far Antonio was 
more engineer than architect. 

Before passing to Montepulciano, the scene of 
his most important architectural work, mention 
must be made of the litle triangle of central Italian 
towns—Monte Sansovino, Arezzo, and Cortona, 
‘These should claim the attention of some student. 
At Cortona the Palazzo Mancini* is attributed to 
him, and he made @ model for a church which was 




















never executed, Here too is the famous church of 
the Madonna del Caleinaio,f begun in 1485 by 
Francesco di Giorgio, and there can be no doubt 


that this fine domed and yaulted church greatly 
influenced Antonio in his design for S. Biagio. At 
Arezzo he built, besides the fortress, most of 
Annunziata. At Monte Sansovino the Palazzo 
Municipate [1520) is his, and he began a palace for 
Cardinal Antonio di Monte. 

Montepulciano, described by John Addington 
Symonds§ as “ the lordliest of Tuscan hill towns,” 
atinds on its rock, 2,000 feet above the sea, set in 
the fruitful valley of the Chiana, Its ancient walls, 
immense in height and strength, command a pano- 
Funa of unrivalled beauty, embracing the lake of 
‘Vrasymene, the distant Apennines and Monte 
Amiata, Fifteen miles to the north-east the lights 
of Cortona twinkle in the night-time, and Monte 
Sansovino lies at an equal distance to the north, 
'eformed an excellent centre for a country practice, 
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and old Antonio must have enjoyed pleasant rides 
to his surrounding works, 

It may seem strange that Il Vecchio chose to 
spend the years of his maturity in the seclusion of 
small and somewhat isolated country town, after a 

outh spent in the stimulating environment of 
Florence in the brilliant days of Lorenzo il 
Magnifico and the subsequent period when he was 
a favourite of the Borgia court in Rome. But this 
latter experience would have given any one his fil 
of“ life.” ‘Then, too, until advanced in years, his 
more brilliant elder brother must haye outshone 
him. He was doubtless weary of the monotony of 
war work and the camp, and the endless journeyings 
up and down. But primarily the explanation lies 
in the fact that he had a passion for country pursuits 
and was devoted to agriculture, at which he ex- 
celled ; and those who have been to the fruitful, 
teeming land round Montepulciano have felt the 
fascination of this farmer's paradise. Here country 
life is rooted in antiquity. Here is the clas 
simplicity and calm of Virgil’s day. Great milk 
white kine patiently turn the rich brown earth with 
primitive stake that serves for plough, or, scarlet- 
tasseled, drag with patient gait the scarlet carts 
laden with the vintage up the steep, dustless, stone- 
paved streets. The aged olives bear their fruit, 
orange-coloured pumpkins and yellow maize 
mellow in the sun. It is a land of plenty, rich in 
all the gifts of Mother Barth, Strong and amiable 
are the contadini, and fair and stately the ‘Tuscan 
damsels in their gay headdresses of red and orange, 
yellow, blue and green, ‘They are of the true 
lineage of Rome. ‘The troops of bare-limbed 
children still charm us, as they charmed old Luca 
and Donatello, guzzling the luscious grape juice, 
for all the world like infant fauns, ‘The wine is 
justly famous. ‘The figs have a flavour delicate and 
Soft as the caress of the mountain 

Montepulciano seems to have enjoyed compara- 
tive peace during the years when old Antonio was 
40 active in building there, but no Italian town was 
free from the internecine strife of party. From 
the twelfth century the republics of Florence and 
Siena had been in a state of intermittent struggle, 
One was Guelph, the other Ghibelline, commereial 
rivalry was bitter, and, above all, each was jealous 
to extend its territory, and Montepulciano was a 
perpetual source of contention, ‘Be mindful of 
Montepulciano, that, though it be of thy contado, 
most proudly endeavours to withdraw itself there. 
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from.” So reads the Memoriale della Offese, the 
blackbook of the Commune of Siena. The vexed 
question of Montepulciano opened again and again. 
Again and again she changed hands. In 1494, 
when Antonio was working for the Borgias, Monte- 
pulciano rose in insurrection and threw off the 
Florentine dominion, and so late as 1511 it changed 
hands and was restored to Florence. ‘This meant 
exiles, and home was sweet to the exile, and 
vengeance a necessity to Latin blood. Many a 
private feud must have been settled here. One 
can conjure up visions of violence, wandering 
through this magic town at night, with its stecp 
narrow streets and viroli, the cliff-like majesty of 
walls and palaces, the mystery of shadow and of 
lamplight, beneath a canopy of stars. In that dim 
archway, perhaps, the soft-shod assassin, clad in 
eerie black with mask to match, silently smote his 
victim with damascened stiletto, When the blood 
ran red on those steep stone-paved streets it must 
have run indeed. ‘There were stranglings and 
poisonings, too, for murder was a fine art, like all 
else, in those golden days of the Renaissance, and 
much was risked on the throw of a die, or for the 
love of a Tuscan maid, or for the dignity of office. 
What glint of moon or lamp on polished steel, what 
glimpses through the great windows of some piano 
nobile to the sumptuous revelling within, or through 
the humbler portiéres to the cheery company of the 
wineshops, with straw-girt, long-necked bottles 
Jeaming with rich red Montepulciano wine ! 
“Here, then, Antonio da San Gallo il Vecchio 
produced the works of hi maturity. We know that 
we began the great church of S. Biagio and his 
adjoining house in 151 
the del Monte palace 
riched the town with several palaces, came, of 
course, late ‘The fact that Il Vecchio worked 
for the municipality, for the leading prelate, for the 
great mass of pious citizens who subscribed for the 
erection of his masterpiece, would indicate that he 
was the artistic “lion of the place. It is of 
interest to note that when he began S. Biagio at the 
age of 63, Giuliano had been dead two years, 
Bramante four. Leonardo was 66, Michelangelo 
43, Peruzzi 37, Raphael 35, Sanmichele 
Antonia the Younger 33. Benvenuto Cellini, 
was setting out from Florence to try his fortune in 
Rome. This concentration of genius is hard to 
imagine, and the men they worked for were of an 
enlightened patronage almost unsurpassed. In 
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Peruzzi came to work at 

















studying the San Gallo family we study the whole 
field of ** the Age of the Despots.”* Cosmo and 
Lorenzo dei Medici, the Borgias, Julius II, Leo X, 
Clement VIL, Paul TH, in turn all recognised the 
worth of this ingenious family of architects, and to 
understand their work one must also understand 
the history of Renaissance culture and Renaissance 
manners. 
‘The palace which Antonio began for the old 
Cardinal di Monte has a place of honour in the 
st piazza that crowns the acropolis. Tt faces 
old Palazzo del Municipio, with the Palazzo Nobili 
on another side of the square and the Duomo, with 
the simple campanile and unfinished fagade, on the 
remaining side, ‘The man for whom Antonio built 
this palace and one at Monte Sansovino must have 
been that Antonio Fabriani di Monte, Cardinal of 
San Prassede, who began the charming Vigne out- 
side the Porta del Popolo at Rome. He died in 
1533, and his nephew and heir also became Cardinal 
di Monte, and afterwards, in 1550, Pope Julius 111, 





the builder of the famous Roman villa. The 
nephew had been chamberlain of Pope Julius II, 
and thus we see the link with the San Gallo family. 


On the corner of the building hangs the great oval 
shield carved with the Cardinal's coat-of-arms, 
suspended from a console and flanked by fluttering 
ribands, a treatment that adds greatly to the 
interest and individuality of the homes of the 
nobility. ‘The main astylar fagade has a robust and 
vigorous stateliness, in spite of certain crudities of 
detail. A seat of travertine, resting on bold con- 
sole legs, gives a strong base to the building ; the 
half-round of the seat returns along the side cleva- 
tion as a torus mould, and wide “ horse steps" 
spread out from the great rusticated door into the 
piazza. ‘The two barred windows on either side 
of this central entrance are too big and too close to 
it, but this is atoned for by the splendid expanse 
of plain wall that gives such strength to. te leer 
storey, an effect that is enhanced by the strong 
quoining. ‘The five windows of the piano nobile 
are supported by heavy consoles, very coarse in 
detail, and revealing a tendency to overweight 
features that is characteristic of I! Vecchio. 

‘The top storey shows the work of a more subtle 
hand. Windows fancifully crested, and with a flat 
console treatment on the sides, set in red brick, are 
undoubtedly by Baldassare Peruzzi, who finished 








* J.-A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy. 
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the buildingand designed the little cortile.* Peruzzi 
died three years only after the old Antonio, but we 
can assume that he took on the work when the 
latter retired to lead the life of a gentleman farmer 
in his old age. 

‘The Palazzo del Monte is a typical town house 
of the Cinquecento, and conjures up visions of the 
life led by the Cardinal. One can picture the 
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brightly clad bravos, responsible for the protection 
of his person, lounging on the great stone seat, 
watching the gay life on the piazza, or gambling and 
swearing and drinking strong wine within the 
barred windows of their -room or guard~ 
house, waiting to be let loose on some intrigue or 
deed of violence for their unspiritual lord, 
the blazing sunshine of the great piazza a cool vis 
down the wide central passage leads to Peruzai's 
little cortile, charmingly paved in brick, with its 
pozzo and mus greenery, and gracious shade 
beneath simple delicate arcade: 


























* Architectural Reviete, June 1924 





‘To the righta wide and v 
with cross-vaulted landing made unusually in- 

ver introduction of an" Antonio 
lone on the 
old prelate, 












Here we can pi 
le at the windows hang in summer heat great 
portiéres emblazoned with his arms.* What 
memories of bygone feastings one imagines here, 
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all that the rich productive countryside could boast 
green figs, peaches, pears and pomegranates, set in 
choice vessels of pure gold! A tame ape wanders 
among the wine cups, picking delicacies; « 
splendid hound, with collar embossed with the del 
Monte arms, tastes his master’s food for safet 
sake, for it belongs to the position of the great, 
says Matarazzo, ‘to keep horses, do es, 
faicons and ot! birds, court jesters, singers, and 
forcign animals.” A handsome page in scarlet 
hose and gold-embroidered doublet tunefully sings 





























+ Sce contemporary portitres from Palazzo Piccolomini in 
Museum at Pienza, 
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to his inlaid lute, and the far-famed vino nobile of 
Montepulciano lulls the senses to the long siesta. 
Surely the Cardinal chose well his country residence 
in this peaceful, prosperous, lordliest of ‘Tuscan 
hill towns. 

Antonio the Elder was, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a provincial architect. Except for the forti- 
fications of the Castle of S. Angelo he thay left 

his, 








nothing of importance in Rome or Florence. 
combined with the natural influence of his military 
engineering work, and the rough nature of the 
fully accounts for the lack of refinement 
Iv is instructive to 
compare the buildings of these lesser towns of Italy 
with those designed by the same hand in the 
metropolis, Contrast, for instance, Peruzzi in the 
Palazzo Massimi at Rome with his provincial work 
in the del Monte palace at Montepulciano. In the 
latter we find the same subtle proportions, the same 
Sense of style and scale; but mouldings are largely 
eliminated, and, when used, are greatly simplified, 
partly 1¢ of the rougher texture of the stone, 
partly as befitting a country work. 

‘Opposite the del Monte (or Contucet) Palace is 
the Palazzo Communale, the dominating building 
of the town, with its front facing the great piazza, 
its back clinging to the cliff of the acropolis. Itis 
4 provincial edition of the Palazzo del Publico at 
Florence, the sovereign ity at the time of building. 
Here, in this abode of municipal government, many 
A scene of summary justice must have taken place— 
what hangings and quarterings, what hurlings of 
aitors from the machicolated parapet to be dashed 
to death upon the cobble-stones below—what gory 
heads set in a raw on pikes against the clear blue 
sky—and in the dungeons prisoners languishing | 
‘The campanile still contains its rich-toned Cinque~ 
cento bell, embossed with religious subjects and 
pious inscriptions by some master hand. Near by, 
6n the machicolated platform in the uncertain dat 
of old, the watchman stood scanning the horizor 
‘And when some cloud of dust arose and glinting 
armour flashed in the rich Chiana valley, the great 
bell would clang its angry summons to the citizens 
to arm, the gates were closed and barred, chains 
were stretched across the streets, and woe betide 
the man who tried to force his way into this 
mountain citadel, except by treachery and stealth. 

Antonio remodelled the interior of the Palazzo 
Communale in many ways. He had a hand in the 
great vaulted corridor, from one side of wl 
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courtyard, now bricked up, once opened. 
‘Three arches resting on Doric columns, surmounted 
by a lighter arcade of four, are presumably his 
design, and on the other side isa Quattrocento twin 
arcade. The great easy stair must alsobe Antonio's, 
and closely resembles that of the del Monte palace 
‘opposite, but with a bold and effective console 
bracket in place of the Doric column on the land- 
ing, made for some rich candelabrum resplendent 
in gold and Cinquecento ornament. ‘Thereisa little 
loggia, too, on the northern side, of the sume period, 
where once, no doubt, the gonfaloniere rested after 
his official duties, enjoying the view towards Pienza 
and the Sienese contado, 

Between the palaces of the Municipio and the 
Cardinal, and opposite the Duomo, stands a very 
remarkable and’ unusual building called the Palazzo 
de’ Nobili or Tarugi.® Some say itis by Antonio, 
some by his nephew Francesco ; but, whoever 
carried it out, the character of the work and force- 
fulness of design justify the supposition that Il 
Vecchio designed it. It is interesting as an ex- 
ample of a communal building and recalls our 
market halls, with its arcaded loggia open on two 
sides to the piazza. ‘The building merits a careful 
analysis. It is a splendid and vigorous comps 
tion atrociously detailed and full of lapsesin scholar 
ship. ‘The imposts of the arcades combine with 
the pedestals which support applied Tonic columns, 
‘These are conspicuous for their absence of proper 
bases and their coarsely detailed eaps, ‘This main 
order has no real entablature to carry, but is sur- 
mounted by the balustrade of the loggia of the toj 
okey, # motif oe also Rotoe Inthe Canoniea, Tt 
is lamentable that this top loggia, which recalls the 
Palazzo Guadagri at Florence, has been built up, 
for it is exceedingly rich and effective in design, 
coming beneath the shadow of the great eaves, 
‘The windows of the piano nobili are excessively top- 
heavy. ‘The central bay, with its bold important 
door, has a wider spacing. When the detail of 
S. Biagio is compared, many similarities are to be 
noted. 

"The great well-head, or pozzo, that stands in the 
corner of the Grand Piazza, beside the Palazzo de’ 
Nobili, is presumably by Antonio il Veechio. Itis 
of traditional form, and should be compared with 
its prototype in the piazza at Pienza by Bernardo 
Rossellino. Pienza lies a few miles distant from 
and is a complete expression of the 


| Shetchboods 1969, Plate 5. 
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earlier phase of Renaissance art. The little town 
sprang into being in three short years, at the will of 
“Eneas Silvius Piccolomini on his elevation to the 
Papacy as Pius IL in 1458. Rossellino, who worked 
with Alberti and whom he closely resembles in 
style, designed the whole civie centre. He was a 
sculptor-architect, and in the exquisite capitals and 
coriched entablature of the Pienza well-head we see 
the rich perfection of early Renaissance craftsman- 








‘was trained in practical building and never attained 
to the mastery of craftsmanship and sculpture that 
came to the architects who began their training in 
the bottega of the goldsmith. 

Before leaving these well-heads we must consider 
the famous porzo in the eloisters of S. Pietro in 
Vincoli at Rome.* ‘The coupled columns of grey 
granite and the entablature were built when 
Julius 11 was still Cardinal—that is, before 1503— 


MONTEPYIEHNO) 


iTaLy 
Hf Faust DE NOMU 2: 


Patarz0 nn! Nowra, Mosrrruciano: 
From a Drawing by Leslie Wilkinson 


ship, stone carving and ornament, that is entirely 
absent in the old Antonio's work. In the massy 
grandeur of a bastion or the composition of a con~ 
centric church, Antonio excelled ; but though we 
admire the bold contour of this basin and the other 
that he did outside S. Bingio, the wide spacing of the 
Dorie columns and the almost childlike quaintness 
of the beasts that perch upon the cornice show us 
the limitation of his art, As has been said, Antonio 


and.as the cloisters were begun in 1490 by Giuliano, 
the architectural portion of the well-head may be by 
Giuliano, but the character of the mouldings justi~ 
fies the assumption that Antonioil Vecchio executed 
it for his brother, The proportions resemble the 
Montepulciano pozzo. ‘The actual cistern of marble 
was added later, probably in 1312, by the Cardinal 
Leonardo of S. Pietro in Vincoli in memory of his 
7 2 © Letarowilly, 1, 142. 
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benefactor, Julius I, which accounts for what at 
first appear as contradictions in the heraldry. 
Vasari, in his Life of Simone Mosca, specifically 
states that Antonio da San Gallo designed the actual 
basin. Mosca was Antonio the Younger’s archi~ 
tectural carver ; he discovered him as a youth and 
took him to Rome, Mosca was only 16 years of age 
in 1512, so it must either be a yery early work or a 
later date should be ascribed to it, 

‘There is a building of great interest ascribed by 
Burckhardt* to Antonio, though not mentioned by 
other authorities—the Palazzo Cervini in the Via 
Cavout. Here is a composition that has since be- 
come common, but which was almost unique as a 
‘motif for street architecture in its day—two pro- 
jecting wings dominated by a central mass. ‘The re~ 
cess thus formed gives an importance to this build- 
ing which it could not otherwise have possessed, for 
the street on which it stands is only twelve fect 
wide. The boldly projecting wings are admirably 

tioned to the central mass, the graduated 
ition being in courses alternately thick and 
thin, a manner cultivated by Antonio the Younger. 
‘The effect is most vigorous and straightforward. 

"To study the fullest expression of Antonio il Vee= 
chio’s art it is necessary to leave the town and its 
encircling walls, passing through the narrow Porta 
del Prato and down the steep, straight road, past 
stately cypresses and terraces of olive and of vine, 
to the grassy hillside plateau where the great church 
of the Madonna di 8, Biagio stands, golden from 
the sunshine of 4oo years. Around it nestles a little 
group of buildings, beautiful in texture, with an 
admixture of mellow stone, thin bricks of a rich red, 
and of sun-baked plaster, with doors of vivid green 
Here are the clear-cut shadows made by logge, and 
projecting eaves, and flights of external staircases. 

‘the fe of the little community of pest aad 
peasants centres round the great pozzo of traver- 
tine, bold in contour and enriched with ironwork, 
where the handsome Philomela, superb of figureand 
bearing, draws the water in her copper amphora, 
whilst Fausto and his little friends revel in the sun 
and five great geese process around the church, 
On one side, where the road leads obliquely to the 
town above, is a little building with an arcade of 
stone Doric columns, surmounted by brick arches, 
now built up. 

On the other side is the building which Antonio 
built in 1518 as his own residence. It is now the 

* Der Gicerone-Architektur. Leipzig, 1910 
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Canonica. ‘The fagade which looks upon the church 
has a two-storeyed loggia of exceptional charm, and 
it is interesting to compare it with other buildings 
of its class. The arcades of the early Renaissance, 
such as the Badia Fiesolana* and the Gondit palace, 
sprang direct from the columns, These light Tus- 
can arcades were gradually displaced by the“ Colos- 
‘scum system ” of piers combined with columns or 
pilasters, as in the Palazzo di Venezia in Rome, and 
the type reached its perfection in Bramante's sac- 
risty of Sta. Maria, near San Satiro, Milan, and his 
cloister of Sta, Maria della Pace at Rome [1504):1 
‘The proportions of the Pace cloister and Antonio's 
loggia are very similar, though the upper storey is 
trabeated in the former, arcuated in the latter. "The 
Canoniea forms a valuable contrast to its adjoining 
church, the simple thythm ofits small fagade giving. 
splendid scale to the massiveness of S, Biagio, ‘The 
detail may have Antonio's somewhat robust care- 
lessness, the scholarly perfection of the Bra 
esque example may be lacking, butit defies all eriti- 
cism when its massing and proportion are seen wi 
the western sun gilding the warm stone and casting 
erisparcale shadows against the white plaster of the 
wall behind. One can imagine the satisfaction to 
Antonio to dine in the coolness of the upper loggia 
watching the steady growth of his chef-d'auore. 

Such is the setting of the Church of the Madonna 
di S, Biagio.§ It was built by public subscription 

nme vive 

conruvieriva 

vane 

op the site of an old church which contained 
miracle-working image of the Madonna, Work was 
begun in 1518 and the lantern was completed in 
1528. It follows in the line of Giuliano’s church at 
Prato, the concentric plans for 8, Peter's, and the 
church at'Todi.|, In plan itis a Greck cross, broken 
on the exterior by an apsidal sacristy and two cam- 
panili (one unfinished) that stand, detached, in the 
western recesses of the transeptal arms. 

Ttis unfortunate that the second tower is incom- 
plete, for the effect of the two grouping with the 
dome is essential for the full realisation of the com- 
position. Although actually detached, these towers 
form an integral part of the design, the orders of 

* A.A. Sketchbook, 1913. Plate 55. 
antl Ageia Toca °C, Racor Destin, 

} AA. Sketchbook, 1912, Plates 58-61, 


hetcMook, 1909. Plates $o-s4: 
Shetchoah, toeq. Plater 66-88 
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the main church being embodied in them, Theit 
detail is full of interest and variety, and the finished 
one is crowned by a low octagonal spire. 

‘The type of plan causes the building to compose 
from every point of view. From east or west, north 
or south, from the hill above or the valley beneath, 
or from the simple podium of the terraced plateau, 
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S. Biagio they are rectangular and pedimented ; 
and although the former was begun by Cola da 
Caprarola® in 1508, it was not finished until long 
after 8. Biagio, 

Apart from the concentricity of plan and sim- 
plicity of setting, the repose of Antonio's great 
church is largely due to the ample surfaces of un- 
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it rises from its great stone seat with a majestic har 
mony of soaring lines that culminate in the lantern 
of the dome. As Sturgis* has pointed out, the most 
ful exteriors of the Renaissance are tho 
churches 


















chitects 
failure, becomes relatively unimportant. 
all the arms are apsidal with se 
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mits of the 
be mentioned later—to the 
great entablature with triglyph and metope that 
binds the composition together,and to the dominat- 
ing mass of the dome, which has now almost 
reached the full external development, No repro= 
duction ean convey the charm of the golden traver- 
tine, the softness of the shadows, the rich colour 
and texture of the roofs, the mellow copper of the 
dome. 


broken wall, made possible by the 
fenestration—which 
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If the exterior. of the church at Todi may claim 
to equal 8, Biagio, the interior of the latter i 
preme of its type. It is, perhaps, the most perfect 
example of a Renaissance interior. It may be more 
like a Roman tepidarium than a Christian church, 








part in stone of the free and noble spaciousness of 
The School of Athens." 

Its appeal is purely architectonic, and it relies 
hardly at all on the accessories and detail that often 
exercise a superficial charm when the underlying 


5. Biacio, Moxrerurciano : § 





butin this itis a logical expression of the thought of 
its day. The supreme quality of the Greek etoss 
planis that the whole effect of overwhelming grand- 
cu is straightway disclosed when onee you push 
through one of the heavy padded doors. There is a 
boldness of conception, a larger unit of scale, a 
massive coherence, that make S, Biagio the counter 


principles af good design are absent. S. lagi de- 
fies the customary criticisms of Renaissance haters. 
Itis an organic piece of building, true within and 
without, There is no false fagade, the walls through 
out are travertine, the dome and vaults are solid 
brick. The elements of the design are simplicity it- 
self, a stone seat running round as base, four shal- 
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low arms unbroken by aisles or recessed chapels, a 
heavy Doric order, the entablature of which, with 
its bold discs and triglyphs, gives the horizontal tie 
to the whole. The arches of the transepts, enriched 
with lacunaria, are raised on.a small attic to counter- 
act the projection of the cornice, and the deep-set 
windows fit well under the semicircular panel of the 
end wall—with one exception, doubtless the first 
‘one to be built, The composition is concentrated in 
the great central dome, 

‘The effect of the interior depends largely on its 
lighting. There are four windows within the tran- 
septal arches, four smaller ones in the drum of the 
dome, and the crowning lantern, Eight small win- 
dows in a church so vast form an interesting com- 
mentary on the clear atmosphere. Yet there is suf- 
fused light which reveals even the delicate soffit 
ornament of the cornice. At each successive hour 
the rays of light move round 








cl, and a auabeam’s sure to Turk, 

Analysis* of the proportions and details of S. Bia- 
gio shows the originality and independence of old 
Antonio's temperament, Here is a man caring only 
for the big effects. ‘The rendering is Roman in its 
ponderous strength, as far removed from the slen- 
der grace and sculpturesque nicety of Giuliano’s 
work in the earlier Tuscan phase of Renaissance 
art as it is from the considered refinement and 
scholarly perfection of his younger contemporary, 
Peruzzi. Il Vecchio ignores set rules and ystems of 
proportion. If he handles the orders with a fearless 
freedom, the result, it must be admitted, is often 
clumsy. In the great Doric order the entablature is 
one-third the column height, the columns are 9 
diameters high and the capitals a full diameter deep, 
yet of very slight overhang, ‘The batter of the corona 
of the ‘cornice is 2° in 9%, and the upper 
fascia of the architrave is equally exaggerated. The 
only difference between the main exterior and in- 
terior orders is that in the former the metopes have 
square panels, in the latter discs, and the interior 
cornice has a light “ Tonic” dentil course, and a 
soffit enrichment of unexpected delicacy, which is 
omitted in the exterior, where a simple ovolo is sub- 
stituted. 

As we have seen, the Doric columns of the main 
order are 9 diameters high, but it should also be 
noted that those of the small order to the side altars, 
































oore, Gharactr of Renalance Archi 
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with their strangely detailed base and necking, are 
74, and those to the main window on the west front 
11 diameters high. The Tonic pilasters of the ex- 
terior of the drum have no bases, nor have those of 
the second storey of the campanile. The Corinthian 
pilasters of the interior of the dram have Tuscan" 
bases and simple uncarved caps, characteristic of 
the old, and the young, Antonio. 

‘The main doorways are almost identical in treat- 
ment within and without. They possess a splendid 
simplicity and grand scale, with boldly moulded 
architraves, softened to the wall surface, and a frieze 
containing a very original and beautiful enrich- 
ment, but the tendency to top-heaviness is marked 
in the triangular pediments. 

Other details of note are the intersection of the 
archivolts, and the lacunaria of the transept arches, 
the latter 4 feet 5 inches square and 1 foot deep, 
filled with bold and telling rosettes. ‘The smaller 
arches of the transept arcades are similarly enriched 
and give valuable contrast in scale, The satisfying 
simplicity of the side altars, with their finely turned 
double-bellied balusters, and the cantorium with 
its gigantic consoles, are harmonious accessories. 
One laments the ill-assorted high altar and the 
organ and the ceiling decoration of the chancel arm, 
added in 1584 by Giovanozzo and Lisandro 
Albertini 

‘The jointing of the masonry is haphazard for x 
design 80 essentially symmetrical, There is no seri- 
‘ous attempt to run the courses through, particularly, 
round the doorways. The courses vary from 8inches 
to 1 foot 8 inches in depth. ‘The radiating joints 
round the arches over the side altars are extremely 
irregular, yet the mortar joints are fine. ‘The stone 
itself is travertine, a whitish limestone rock, of fine 
grain but rather pitted, which has mellowed to a 
beautiful golden hue, The floor is paved with warm 
red brick, the windows are filled with old glass of a 
delicate green shade, except for the rich stained 
glass of the sanctuary window. 

Finally, there is the sacristy, in itself a beautiful 

n, with walls and vaults of cool white plaster. 
It is a double square on plan, barrel-vaulted, with 
‘an apse at each end, lit by two small windows._ Its 
ample Cinquecento cupboards, with their original 
locks and handles, contain rich vestments of An- 
tonio’s day. 

Yet, in spite of certain crudities in detail which a 
close analysis may reveal, the general effect of this 
church is $o satisfying that, just 2s in certain human 
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beings smug perfection bores us and we prefer a 
man of character in spite of, or even because of, cer- 
tain faults, so with the architecture of this most 
monumental building. 

S. Biagio has style. It is the apotheosis of sym- 
metry. Although not a large church—the 4o-foot 
diameter of the dome being only 5 feet more than 
that of the little church of the Carceri at Prato—i 
conveys an impression of noble spaciousness unsur- 

















his Palazzo Massimi and Il Vecchio in his S. Biagio 
enjoyed the consummation of buildings supreme 
of their particular kind, In 1328 the lantern of 
8. Biagio was complete, and Antonio retired to 
enjoy his venerable age in peace and follow the life 
of acountry gentleman and farmer, In those days of 
violence, when even the gentlest and most modest 
of architects is said to have died of poison, in a state 
of penury and want, it is pleasant to know that Il 











Iieremion of S. Bracto 


passed in any church of the Renaissance in Italy. 
It has scale, Its broad and ample proportions, its 
masterly lighting, the soft mellowness of the traver- 
tine, the warm. ted of the pavement, produce a 
classic calm, The spirit of old Rome lives in a fresh 
and vigorous renascence S, Bingio entitles its de- 
signer torank with thehighestartists of his greatage. 

Few Renaissance architects had the satisfaction 
of seeing their greatest work completed. Bramante 
and his successors on S, Peter’s died with their 
dreams unrealised. ‘The young Antonio's Farnese 
Palace was crowned by another hand. Cola never 
saw the lantern of his Todi dome. But Peruzzi in 




















Veechio spent his last days in well-earned leisure 
and freedom from worldly cares, after a full and 
active life 
As a military engineer he deserves to rank with 
Michele Sanmichele and his own nephew and 
namesake. His architectural works are compara- 
tively few, but, judging him by S, Biagio alone, he is 
igh place among the great Humanists, 
well to bring to completion one great and 
noble work, and the analytical study of his master~ 
piece is one which will amply repay the student of 
Renaissance art. The work itself, and the man, and 
the times, claim our careful and critical attention, 
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‘We must not expect in him the refined perfection 
of Bramante or the versatility of a Leonardo. He 
could not boast Peruzzi’s skill with brush or Michel 
angelo's with chisel. He was plain, practical archi 
tect, trained for the trade, whose powers were con- 
centrated on the art of building only. Herein lay 
his strength and his shortcomings. We modern 
followers of the Mistress Art may take no little 
comfort from this fact, None of us can aspire to the 
subtle scholarship, the superhuman skill of inven- 
tion, or the many-sided brain of the giants of the 
Renaissance Age. The old Antonio was not a 
heaven-born genius : he wasa simple, hardworking 
architect and military engineer, worried with the 
many purely utilitarian claims of practice, taking 
his share in disconcerting wars, yet living to com- 
plete his masterpiece in the fullness of years and 
end his days in quiet and honourable ease. 























It was originally the intention to include all this 
great family of architects in this essay. But Antonio 
the Younger, and his hardworking brother Battista 
Gobbo, who, like Giuliano and Antonio the Elder, 
worked in partnership, demand a Paper to them- 
selves, 

‘There only remains Bastien da San Gallo, called 
Aristotile, another nephew of Giuliano, He was a 
pupil of Perugino’s and wasa prolific painter of Ma- 
donna and a scenic artist. But although he struck 
up a friendship with the young Raphael, he was a 
dull painter and an unconscionable bore, and 
earned his nickname from 2 passion for holding 
forth on perspective and anatomy on the slightest 
provocation. His only architectural performance of 
which we have knowledge was the setting up of a 
triumphal arch, in collaboration with Granacei, on 
one of Leo X's visits to Florence, 
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Byzantine Architecture in 
Macedonia and Bulgaria 


By Anion Wetronn [4.] 


In reading the article on “ Byzantine Architecture 
and the Work of the Byzantine Research and Publication 
Fund" (1 November 1921), T was reminded of many 
interesting remains which I saw in Macedonia and 
Bulgaria during the war. As I have never seen any 
record of any one of these, it may be of interest to 
describe them briefly in the hope that they may not be 
forgotten. 

(a) At the summit of Mount Kotos (4,000 feet), some 
fifteen kilos to the north-east of Salonika, the remains of 
the podium of a fair-sized temple, probably Tonic order. 
‘This mountain is reputed to havebeen onc of the beacon- 
fire points used to warn troops for the Trojan wars. 

(8) The keep of a Norman (Crusader) castle, very like 
a small edition of Rochester keep, situated on the Vi 
Egnatia, one of the principal lines of communication of 
the Crusaders at Aivasil, on Lake Langaza, about twenty 
kilos from Salonika, ‘Two grotesque heads, evidently 
stops from a Norman archivolt, are built into Turkish 
arehway in the village of Lajna close by, 

(6) A series of five circular ponds (possibly Roman), 
supplied from a spring with hot sulphur water, about 
tix kilos north of Langars, at the foot of " St, Pauls 
Roa 

Tam told thore are Roman baths still in use in Lan- 
gaza, though I did not see them. 

(@) Ruins of another castle, a day's march east of (b), 
on the shore of Lake Beshik. Remains of putlogs and 
puto oles are in the wall; possibly thin exstle wan 

ing built when the Crusaders were forced out of this 
country by the Greeks. 

(@) Between (d) and (f) an octagonal Byzantine donved 
bath of considerable size, Fimagine the water is natu 
rally hot ; itis still in use by Greeks, 

(QA very large Turkish caravanseral (rned) with a 
fine layout, including baths and mosque, at Pazarkia, 

(g) At the west end of the Rendina gorge a very inte~ 
resting little Renaissance chapel, rather reminiscent of 
Hrunelleschi’s Pazzi chapel in Florence, It was nterest~ 
ing to find that the Rendina gorge is locally known to 
this day ae the “Valley of Death," owing to the Fact 
that a band of Crusaders was wiped out here by Greeks. 

(i) At Kavalla a magnificent Roman aqueduct of the 
triple arch type, very similar to the Pont du Gard 
at Nimes, connecting the mainland with a sort of 
St. Michael's Mount. 3 

(i) Ruins of walls (probably Crusader) on the Via 
Egnatia, in. South Bulgaria, between Xanthi and 
Gumulzjina. 
















































(j) Along the Via Egnatia are many Greek well-heads, 
often sixteen-sided, and deeply scored by rope marks. 
(k) At Ekaterink, four miles from the coast, under 
Mount Olympus, a small Byzantine bath is still in use 
{and was used by our troops), consisting of the usual 
rooms varying from cold to hot, ‘The sudorium is 
octagonal, ined with marble, and eontains a hot-water 
pool. 
(J) Scala Ekaterinh is connected to (#) by a perfectly 
straight Roman road, which runs for some four miles 
across marshes from Ekaterinh to the little port of that 
town, andiscontinued byamodernpierintothesea, ‘The 
port consists of a few mean houses, planned on a square 
some 130 feet wide, with a perfectly preserved Roman 
altar in the centre of the square. "This altar is of 
pink marble about 4 feet aquare and g fet igh the 
vase and cap are moulded and the sides decorated with 
‘swags, ‘Three sides have allegorical figures, and the 
fourth has Alexander of Macedon mounted on horse, 
(m) Leaning against (1) is a Greek wall altar of a blue 
limestone, about 4 feet 6 inches high, with battering 
sides and’an Egyptian type cornice. ‘On the front is 
carved in low relief the figure of a girl lying on a couch, 
‘The inscription shows the altar to have been erected to 
the memory of a young girl by her father, 
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‘To my lasting regret, I have no drawings of any of 
these. of them were seen only in passing, and 
‘one could not even stop to examine them. 

(n) At Katonia, near Bralo in Phocis, there are the 
remains of a Dorian settlement, of which I give some 
very hastily made details. This must be one of their 
earliest fortifications, as it is situated on the little plain 
near the mountain gorge through which the Dorians in- 
vaded the south, 

(0) Delphi. This hardly needs description, as it has 
been well investigated and is now taken care of by a 
French mission. ‘The Castalian spring still runs out of 
the rock, but the * weir " over which it falls into a bath 
is much broken down, 

‘The podium of the Temple of Apollo is nearly perfect, 
except that part of the floor has fallen into the cave 
beneath. 

‘The wall at the back of the colonnade of the Athen- 
ins is literally covered with Greek inscriptions, the 
letters being no more than } inch high, with beautiful 
effect. 

“Tosee the bronze statue of the" Chariotcer "and the 

















a hurried and toilsome climb of some hours up to 
Delphi by thesight of the full moon rising over the topof 
Parnassus, whose shadow was cast over the ruins and 
over the valley 2,000 feet below. 





Students’ Evening at the Exhibition 


of American Drawings 


‘The Institute was happily inspired in arran 
special " students’ evening” in connection with t 
hibition of American Drawings, Unfortunately many 
students were prevented from attending the previous 
exceedingly interesting addresses by Mr. Bertram G 
Goodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, and it was therefore a 
considerate thought to have requested Mr. A. D. Miller, 
representing in London the Chicago firm of Grahann, 
Anderson, Probst and White, to make a few remarks on, 
the exhibition and the trend of present-day American 
architecture. 

Mr, Austen Hall, whose acquaintance with modern 
American work allows him tospeak with authority, pre- 
sented Mr. Miller to the students and others present, 
and mentioned Messrs. Selfridges’ new premises, for 
which Mr. Miller's firm are joint a 

‘Mr. Miller, in his address, took his audience back to 
the early development of American architecture, which 
began only about so years ago, He traced the personal 
influence of men ike Me, Richardson, with the conse. 
quent development of Romanesque work, short-lived, 
however, owing to the lack of a really logical foundation 
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to this particular school of design. Mr. Miller then 
touched on the later development which had its origin 
in the influence of the Paris Ecole des Beaux-Arts, from 

brilliant students such as Mr. Hunt returned with 
the background of a solid training in planning, massing 
and composition. ‘Then, he explained, followed a reat. 
tion from the somewhat florid French elevational treat- 
‘ments to apurerand morerestrainedstyle,exemplified by 
the work of McKim, Mead, and White, architects who 
based their finest conceptions on Roman or later Italian 
Renaissance models. Mr. Miller mentioned the growth 
of Mr. MeKim’s personal talent, tending always towards 
4 greater purity and the elimination of every unneces- 





























sary line or detail; McKim’s favourite draughtsman's 
implement was said to be his indiarubber, and many 
designers to-day are learning to share his predilection. 


Passing from an appreciation of McKim, Mead and 
White's work, in which Mr. Miller referred, as a 
personal preference,to the University Club in New York 
as pethaps the finest example, he spoke of the designs of 
other great American architects whose work was on 
view at the exhibition, stating that it was representative 
of the work of all the greatest architects, with perhaps 
only one notable absentee. 

Mr, Miller gave an interesting glimpse of the internal 
working of a great American office, with its trained staffs 
detailing and co-ordinating every separate department 
af design and construction, including steelwork, eleva 
tors, plumbing, etc,, 9o that the whole structure was 
completely designed in all its detail in the office itself, 

Alter his address Mr, Miller and Mr, Austen Hall 
conducted parties of students round the Galleries, ex- 
plaining in detail many points of American design which 
are unfamiliar to English architects, who face problems 
‘equally difficult, but of a different character. For the 
‘outstanding impression of the American work is of 
cand problems magnificently conceived and generously 
executed ; while here in England there is a tendency 
to limit the architect in scale and scope, owing to both 
restrictions of cost and numerous building by-laws and 
regulations, 

Special interest wus awakened by such designs as 
those of Mr. Cass Gilbert's warchouses, Mr. Goodhue’ 
San Diego Exhibition drawings, the rendering and 
photographs of Mr. Russell Pope’s Temple of the Scot- 
Aish Rite, and some of the domestic work, notably the 
wonderfully sympathetic Italian house on ‘Long Island 
by Messrs. Walker and Gillett 

It is to be hoped that English students will realise 
the imniense area and varied climate of the United 
States, directly responsible for a striking variety of 
character in design which could not legitimately be 
appropriate within the narrow latitudes of the British 

les. 

Howano Ronentson, Architecte Diplomé, 
Principal of the A.A. School of Architecture. 
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Correspondence 
UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


45 New Bond Street, W 


13 December 1020, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.1.B.A., 

Siu,—In the vain hope of obtaining unitic 
considerable section of the members of the Institute are 
anxious to take the momentous step of throwing open 
the doors of the Institute to “all architects of the 
United Kingdom " without test or examination. 

his all-cmbracing policy of " unification ” has met 
with the approval of the Couneit, and in due course the 
‘matter will come up for confirmation ata general meet- 
ing, when it is to be hoped the dire and far-reaching 
‘consequences of this sweeping-in policy may be ser 
ously weighed, 

"Though we write in all sympathy with registration, 
‘we are not prepared to support this particular step 
towards its realisation, unless it ean be demonstrated 
that there is some reasonable prospect of 
success. 

Tis true that Mr. Simpson has told us at the 
pool Congress that “with unity must come re 
tion; but, with all respect to Mr. Simpson, this state~ 
‘ment does not carry with it a sense of conviction, and, 
moreover, it is directly opposed to what Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’ and Sir Aston Webb have told us. 

From the broad and political point of view it must 
be recognised that the tendeney of the country is to 
become more and more democratic, and, as # conse- 
quence, the chance of any particular section of the 
community obtaining statutory privileges or protection 
becomes more and more remote. 

In the past it was not by way of protecting the 
lawyers, the doctors and the dentists that they obtained 
statutory powers ; these privileges were geanted as a 
protection to the public. It will only be by architects 
demonstrating with overwhelming evidence that it is 
in the interest of the public that they also will have 
statutory powers granted to them. 

We are almost ashamed to confess it, but we must 
admit the fact, that we have heard a very great deal 
about the benefit to architects, and, we are afraid, very 
little indeed about the benefit to the public, for, beyond 
the discounted statement of Mr. Simpson, there is 
nothing to encourage us to believe that the present 
movement of unification is likely to result in gaining 
statutory powers hereafter, 
more than unfortunate—it is indeed misleading. 
—to ask us to support unification now, as a step towards 
registration in the future, In fact, we are to be asked 
to pay for the goods before delivery, and the price is the 
ruin of the Institute, 









































If the principle of unification is to be adopted and 
maintained (and it seems useless to adopt it unless it is 
maintained) in the vain hope that registration will 
result, then the doors of the Institute must be left open 
for all architects to enter, without test or examination, 
until that vain hope has been realised. ‘Then, and not 
till then, can the doors be shut again. 

‘The great majority of the corporate members of the 
Institute gained admittance at considerable personal 
sacrifice and by examination, Also, and it will not be 
forgotten, that a pledge was given that after a certain 
date the ranks of the Licentiate should be closed, Are 

and this pledge to be scrapped ? We 
ine that the majority of the members of the 
Institute will support the unification movement with 
out some guarantee that their sacrifices will not be 
‘made in vain.—Yours faithfully, 


Gronce Honnann 
A.W. S. Cnoss [F 






















‘ice- President, 


Guildhall, B.C, 
13 December 1931 
To the Editor, JounNaL RAB.A.— 


Sin,—I can assure Mr. Keen and his friends I give 
them all credit for the work they have done, [agree 
‘with him that" bringing all the architects of the United 
Kingdom into membership of the R.1.B.A.” “ means 
what it says,” And Mr. Keen must not read in the 
word "' qualified,” which is not there. However, when 
the committee meets he can move a resolution to 
modify the previous decision, 

Mr, Keen's contention is of the greatest value to 
those opposing the scheme ; for let us accept the idea 
that certain qualifications would be necessary before 
admitting an architect to the R.I.B.A, ‘This obviously 
implies that certain architects would be rejected and 
remain outside the Institute, as they do now. If Mr. 
Keen succeeds in carrying his views, he will kill the 

ification Scheme ; he cannot have it both ways—he 
must either agree to admit all the arehitects " or drop 
the word " Unification.” 

Mr. Keen refers to the work of the committee ; Lam 
a member, and we did very little work. ‘The sub-com- 
mittee worked hard, and the committee did not take 
their valuable adviee to accept the Dental Bill as "a 
valuable precedent ” for architects. That Bill explains 
‘on the first page that dentists would be placed on the 
register affer the passing of the Bill, ‘The Americans 
have adopted this proper course in their" Model Form 
of Law for the Registration of Architects " (Architects' 
Journal, 19 October, page 463). 

‘The idea of admitting members without a test, oF 
swith a test less severe than our Associates have to pass, 
would be grossly unfair. Some hundreds, probably 
thousands, of men might be admitted, and as members 
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they would be in exactly the same position with regard 
‘to the public as our Associates, and compete with them, 
Ir would not matter to the Fellows and older men of 
the Institute, who have established positions, but" the 
great sacrifice,” admitted by the promoters of the 
scheme, would be borne by our Associates. Whyshould 
they doit? Ifthe scheme were carried it would make 
no difference to me, but 30 years ago it would have 
made a great difference, for A.R.LB.A. spells £5. d, to 
the Associate ; it is his stock-in-trade. I know that 
from experience, and I submit is the duty of the older 
members to oppose any scheme likely to damage the 
position of the young men, 

Just one other suggestion to Mr. Keen. An Institute 
does not increase “in authority and usefulness — . 
and its reputation in the estimation of the public" 
according to the number of its members. ‘The reverse 
seems the rule, and the most powerful societies are 
small, and with'a limited membership. 

Sypney Peeks (F]. 











375 Union Street, Aberdeen. 


‘5 December 1ga1 
To the Editor, JOURNAL RALB.A. 

Drax Stm,-~I follow with much interest the corre- 
spondence on this subject which appears from time to 
time in the Jounnat, and, like your other corre- 
‘spondents, Tam jealous for the good name of the 
Institute 

It seems to me to be futile to attempt unification by 
any method short of absorbing the whole architectural 
profession of the country, and, like most provincial 
Practitioners, | am all out for unification, 

When I was a newly fledged Associate T was very 
touchy of this dignity being threatened by the absorp- 
tion of any body of luals who had not passed the 
requisite tests. But I have grown older since then, 
and, T hope, also more sane ; and whenever unification 
arrives it is bound to affect temporarily the prestige of 
the whole profession. But it must affect somebody, 
and why not us and the men of our generation, if it is 
to do good to architecture as a whole in the years to 
come? A small sacrifice for the good of the cause 
would rather redound to our credit than otherwise. 

In the meantime T make the suggestion that all 
Associates of any length of standing (say ten years) 
should be made Fellows, all Licentiates made Asso- 
ciates (with a test before promotion to Fellowshi and 
the rest of the profestion segregated by thee reespec- 
tive provincial affiliated societies into whichever class it 
‘seems appropriate to place them. ‘There will always 
be men of varying degrees of capacity, and the Institute 
should provide for this by having at least three classes 
of Renken for practising architects, 

*xperience of the Scottish Societies has been 
better to have a man in the Society, even at 
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some risk to its prestige, rather than that the Society 
should refuse admission.” Once a man is in, he gathers 
a certain esprit de corps, and, human nature being what 
itis, it ia useless to hope to be able to certify all men a8 
being of equal attainment. This should be frankly 
recognised, and due provision made for meeting the 
fact by the setting up of various grades of membership 
within the Institute.—Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Witson, Jon, [4,], 











Exhibition of Drawings at Walker's 


Galleries 


During the past month Mr. Hanslip Fletcher and 
Mr. Kenneth Hobson have held a conjoint exhibition 
of architectural drawings and landscapes comprising 
the result of four months’ work in 
Spain, Many architects have availed themselves of the 
‘opportunity to see the masterly drawings of these two 
men. The architectural impressions no less than the 
landscapes presented the scenery, both natural and con- 
ventional, in a way recalling the tradition of such mas 
ters as Varley, Cotman, Holland, Sandby, and others. 
Both artists believe in scholarship, und have aimed not 
at literal transcriptions of ordinary views, but have 
tempted structures in their designs combined with spirit 
and good taste. I would mention Mr. Fletcher's mas- 
terly drawing of Burgos Cathedral and Mr. Hobson's 
‘excellent monochromes of the Roman Aqueduct at 
Segoria as being among the best of the examples showt. 
Mr. Fletcher has brought to bear in his work his pre- 
vious experiences of Continental travel extending over 
many years. Mr. Hobson possesses the fire of youth 
and, whats characteristic of ull men of genjus, a respect 
for the time-honoured works of the past, ‘The recent 
exhibition was instructive from many angles. Tt was a 
revelation to find two a ing architecture and 
scenery as such subjects should be handled, free from: 
mannerisms, tricks, and catches, 

ALE, Rrewannson [F.] 
























THE NATIONAL MEMORIAL ‘TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS 'THE PRINCE CONSORT, 


presented to the Library by Mr. 
‘most exhaustive work on the Atbert 


Is wis produced by the editor nd publisher, Mr. Joh 
‘Murray, in 1873, and his chapters on'the progress of the 
Mgmoril. uy afcitctural deserption by Sir libert Scott, 
FLA the architect—and contains illustrations of the mosaics, 
sculptures, statues, the statue of the Prince, and arcbitectural 

lates, plans, elevations and sections by the architect, 

W.P.8. 
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Addresses by Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse at Bristol 
and Manchester 


‘The President of the Institute, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
attended, on 13 and 14 December, annual dinners of 
the Bristol Society of Architects and the Manchester 
Society of Architects, In each case there was a large 
gathering of members and guests. 

Buustor, 

At Bristol, the President of the Bristol Society, Mi 
G.C, Lawrence [4.], occupied the chair. Mr, Water- 
house, in the course of his speech, said 

"There was no feature of the view spread before him 

dent more beautiful or more charming than 
went friendly attitude of the non-Metropolitan 
towards their brethren in the Middlesex re- 
gion, ‘This attitude and the loyalty that went with it— 
Soyaly to the recogited and cenralitedofpansation 
of the profession—was not a sentiment fanned into life 
now and again by the watmth of an oceasion like that, 
but rather a steady, permanent, ever-increasing sense of 
brotherhood, of which such a meeting was not so much 
the stimulus as the outcome, One of the interests which 
had lately and very closely united Bristol with London 
was the vastly important one of architectural education. 
People were apt to forget that if local architects were 
the gainers by the advance of systematised architectural 
schoo! training they were also the willing victims of a 
certain sacrifiee, A generation ago all architects of 
position were abe to make money, quite honest mone, 
y taking pupils. Ina wave, however, of enthusiasm 
towards better things practitioners all over the land had 
been willing, not only to forgo in greater or less degree 
that source both of income and of oficeasstance, but 
they had also gonethe length of making further sacrifices 
of time and personal labour in order to aid and promote 
the work of schools started in their midst, 

Bristol had witnessed a remarkable instance of the 
establishment of such a school, the opening of which 
had been attended, under Royal auspices, by his prede~ 
cessor in office, Me, Simpson, as well as by representa~ 
tives of that other important body, the Architectural 
Association of London, to whose help in many practical 
details the successful Inunching of the venture was, at 
Bristol’s invitation, very largely due. Mr. Waterhou 
proceeded to speak of education in three aspects—its 
reat value to the young men, who were trained on 
better lines than their forefathers ; its value to the pub- 
lic, who thereby, when they required and paid for archi- 
tecture, got hetter goods for their money ; and, lastly, 
its value to the Institute of which he was President. 
With regard to the scheme known among them as uni 













































fication, he explained that this did not mean that the 
profession was torn by heresy and schism. The ques~ 
tion was a formal one—a problem of organisation. All 
he wanted to say about it was that it was not a scheme 
formulated by some individual enthusiasts in London, 
taken up by the Council of the Institute, and then 
pressed upon a half reluctant general body. As a 
‘matter of fact, this most excellent scheme was essentially 
4 popular move—a move of the general commu 
‘The Unification Committee had been composed of 
architects in every grade, taken from the Institute, from 
the Society of Architects, and from outside bodies. Its 
deliberations had been of the freest, most outspoken, 
and most unprejudiced kind, and they had been 
followed by exhaustive inquiries among the allied 
societies of the Institute, inquiries which elicited spon- 
taneous approval, not the least warm sometimes being 
from those classes of membership who would be called 
upon jn the fulfilment of the schemes to make some 
sacrifice for theirown and the general good, No reform 
‘ever lacked opposition, But he had been convinced in 
a remarkable degree of the unity of the profession's 
obvious wish on the subject, 

He concluded on the subject of style, He said that 
in his opinion the question of originality in design was 
still largely misunderstood. People, he sometimes 
found, were ready tosay : "Udo not deny that reason- 
ably original work can be done within the limits of the 
historic styles, but reason and art seem to indicate that 
atill better work could be done if untrammelted by any 
considerations of tradition or archwology.” It would 
be found that the acceptability among cultivated people 
‘of uny design in architecture depended in all cases upon 
‘some sort of relationship to pre-existing design, and that 
consequentlythe new architecture, if destined tosuccess, 
‘would owe its success to two conditions, both of which 
would probably rem a hardship to the pioneers of 
novelty. ‘The first of these conditions was the lapse of 
sufficient time, say, 200 years, to make the proposed 
novelties back numbers—he used these words in a laud 
atory sense—and the second and hardest of all was a 
certain uniformity among the novelties, "To adyen- 
turers, out for diversity at all costs, such abondage would 
proveintolerable. The movement for anew architecture 
was being given apparently a fair trial in Amoterdam, 
where it would probably achieve a colossal failure, at 
the monetary expense of the Dutch, and would be to 
the artistic loss of Europe. 

Manenester 

At the annual dinner of the Manchester Society of 
Architects, Mr. A. W. Hennings (F°], the President, 
‘occupied the chair, and amongst those present were 
the Rt. Hon, the Lord Mayor of Manchester, Sir 
Henry Miers, Vice-Chancellor of the Universi y of 
Manchester, Dr. Perey Scott Worthington, and Mr, 
Francis Dodd. 
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In replying to the toast of the R.I.B.A. and Allied 
Societies, Mr. Waterhouse said :— 

“ Tfind that in the short space of time which would 
naturally be allotted to me a3 an after-dinner speaker 1 
shall not be uble to say all I should like, s0 1 am going 
to ask you to grant me a few additional minutes, In re 
sponding in Manchester to the name of Waterhouse I 
am answering the acknowledgment of the city to a 
much greater man than myself—I mean my father, Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Nor can I forget that it was 
this generous city of Manchester that gave him the 
‘opportunity to design two of the greatest buildings of 
the city. refer to the little known Asaize Courts and 
the well-known Town Hall. 

“If the memory of the designer of those buildings 
lessens my sense of unworthiness in responding to the 

ersonal part of the toast, I have also to recall that, 
Raving a!son of my oval in actual practice ands 
member of the Council of the RuILB.A,, the name 
Waterhouse is in danger of being consecutively repre- 
sented by those three generations which make up a 
century. 

“But Tam present to-night in a capacity other than 
personal. By the chances and changes which att 
fit unexpected men into unexpected offices T am P' 
dent of the Institute, one of the functions of which 
give greater reality tothe brotherhood ofthe profession 

‘am proud and happy not only to be, for the time being, 
the formal head of tha litle republic of at but to hase 
been privileged to realise in the few months that have 
passed since my election the entirely informal warmth 
and bonds of good-fellowship which exist in all ranks 
of the organised profession, 

* Tondon cannot help being the centre ofthis perfect 
sircle of perfect unity, and London is well awate—in- 
cseasingly and progressively aware—of the fact that 
the curve of a steady circumference is as essential to a 
circle's well-being as that pinsprick of a centre which, 
being a mathematical point, has no parts and no 
magnitude, 

‘The subject which is very much in my mind, and 
in yours, is the scheme of unification, When one speaks 
in the hearing of strangers on this question we are in 
danger of conveying the impression that the body of 
architects is ‘ by schisms rent asunder.’ As a fact, we 
are perfectly united, and most of our outside friends do 
not know what * unificatio tis really a question, 
of rearrangement, Let no one think that the unification 
scheme is the hobby of some London leader, pushed 
upon the Council in London, and then launched upon 
an astonished and uninterested general body, ‘The 
sgenesis and the growth of this movement have been quite 
other than this. It has been born of a wise expectancy 
in many minds, and it was deliberated on by a come 
mittee formed ‘of the most heterogeneous elements, 
drawn, in fact, from all classes of practitioners, both 
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Within and without the confines of the Institute and the 
Society of Architects. Finally, it was brought to its 
present development by the exercise of generous and 
large-minded unselfishness among men all over the 
British Isles. If the movement has in any kind of sense 
been worked from London, then London has cause to 
he very grateful to the support of nion-Metropolitan 
centres ; but, as a matter of fact, the movement was 
general, and the activities of London could fairly be 
described as London's doing its duty as fulerum to a 
force at the business end ofthe lever, Not that any one 
ought to forget the hetoic and tactful services of my 
friend and predecessor, Mr, Simpson, together wit 
Sir Charles Ruthen andhis colleagues ofthe Society nf 
Architects, 

““T should now like to say one oF two words about 
education, and in this connection 1 would pay a warm 
and deserving tribute to Manchester's great and con- 
spicuous share in the educational mayement, and to the 
services which Professor Dickie has continuously 
rendered on the Board of Architectural Education, Tt 
is sometimes suggested that we are in danger, by means 
af the very excellence of our educationalayetea, fevers 
tocking the profession, Itis suggested, too, that there 
are more persons already in the profession than can 
very well be supported by it. I feel we must with confi- 
dence lave this largely inthe hands ofthe teachers of 
architecture, who, if they are convinced that thete are 
young men in the schools who would be more likely to 
‘make a living in other spheres than in architecture, will, 
Tam sure, in the future, as in the past, use a wise di 
cretion in advising the removal of the unsuitable, Then, 

connection with our schools, it is suggested we are 
in danger of hecoming tov academic, We have some 
very fine teachers in the schools, and we need have no 
fear, in my opinion, on that head, We have had in the 
Past too little of the academic. All that is needed now 
4s a caution lest the constructional side of the teaching 
loses its proper balance and proper connection with the 
compositional 

ie Lord Mayor, in replying to the toast of the City 
of Manchester, referred to his work in regard to smoke 
abatement, He said that in these matters exceedingly 
Yaluable advice had been received from urchitects. 
‘There was no particular reason why Manchester should 
not be as attractive as Dusseldorf if proper steps were 
taken, and if we had the driving force in the community 
the absence of which Lord Newton deplored. Archi- 
tects could help in this direetion and, among other 
ways, by insisting upon the installation in houses and 
bother buildings of smokeless heating apparatus. 

Dr, Worthington spoke highly of the School of 
Architecture established at the Manchester University, 
which they felt, he said, was going to do great things int 
the future. Sir Henry Miers replied, sinowlodging 

ie toast, 
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Reviews 


OLD LONDONILLUSTRATED., Aseriesofdracoings 
by the late H.W, Brewer illustrating London in the 
XVMth Gentury, with descriptive notes by Herbert A. 
Cox, F.C.A. Fo, Lond. gat. ss.net. [The" Builder” 
Office, 4 Catherine Street, Aldteych, W.C.2,) 

"Phe Builder was happilyinspired in publishingincon- 
venient form the drawings contributed to its columns 
by that consummate draughtsman the late H. W. 
Brewer, illustrative of old London as it presented itself 
to his artistic imagination before the Great Fire of 1666. 
He did not, however, rely on his imagination only, but 
took immense trouble to get all the documentary’ evi- 
lable of the position and character of the old 
buildings as they really existed. He has drawn for us a 
series of illustrations of old London which are well 
‘worth preserving, and enable us to form some idea of 
what an extraordinarily picturesque city it was, and of 
what we have lost by the destruction of the old priories 
and monastic buildings which not only adorned its 
Streets, bur provided ample open spaces which in the 
City We now sadly miss. It is sometimes difficult to 
follow Mr. Brewer in all his reproductions when com- 
paring his sketches with some of the old plans of Lon- 
ds ind some of the streets as he has drawn them cer~ 
tainly give the impression of being wider than they 
wally Were, but these are points of very small import~ 
ance, Particularly interesting are the illustrations of the 
Bishop of Ely's Palace and Chapel and of Cheapside. 

Joux Stren [0]. 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN THESTONE AGE, Written 
‘and illustrated by Marjorie and Q. H. B. Quennell. 
Lond. 51. {B. T, Batsford.) 

‘We have here a further contribution to the history of 
the everyday life of our ancestors, from the pen and 
pencil of Mr. Mrs. Quennell, and on this occasion 
‘we are told what is known about the life of the human 
race as far buck as twenty-six thousand years B.C. 

Such far ages border upon the infinite, and itis diffi- 
cult for the ordinary mind to realise the i f 
such vast stretches of time, but as * histo 
dates, but a long tale of man’s life, labour and achieve~ 
ment,” and as the book deals with man from this 
standpoint, the overwhelming weight of time is lost, and 
we can visualise prehistoric man in his wild surround- 
ings and enter, in some measure, into his life, which is 
along story of his struggle to overcome the inevitable 
troubles which beset life on this earth and the endeavour 
to make it possible to live with some reasonable comfort 
and security. 

‘The first chapter deals with and elucidates: the 
method in which the earth's surface was formed, where 
the remains of prehistoric man are found ; slight these 











































may be and scanty, but they are sufficient on which to 
base a story of his life. 

Each succeeding chapter deals in chronological order 
with man and his development, traced,for the most part, 
from the remains of the animals of his period, as well as 

iplements, for we read : “The lower animals in 
indly fashion seemed to arrange that their bodies might 
sink in the water, settle in the mud, and become beauti~ 
Tul fossils,” Not so the restless individual man, who 
died in the open, and whose bones are lost; but, in spite 
of this, his skull has been found, and we are told that 
even in these remote ages "the brain pan of Pithecan- 
thropus exceed that of any ape and equals about te- 
thirds that of modern man 

Flint implements play an important and indeed, an 
casential part in the life af prehistoric man Necessity 
made him a hero, for, with his spear tipped with a 
sharpened flint, he went forth and with bis superior 
‘cunning faced far more formidable wild beasts than any 
that now exist, We are told about the sabre-toothed 
tiger, the mammoth, 1y more, most undesirable 
for near neighbours, and life must indeed have been» 
precariousafsir then. ‘Thus itis that Hint implements 
fre all important in the light they throw on his life and 
progress. Flint work of all kinds advanced in beauty of 
finish as man advanced, and after being fashioned into 
various shapes was in the earlier times almost the only 
material employed for instruments in use for domestic 
and hunting purposes. 

Prehistoric man was a sensible fellow, sticking to 
tradition in the implements he made. "* The design of 
these was a continued growth, and prehistoric man did 
not in any one year leave off making Chellean types and 
introduce a new Acheulean fashion."” New art was un- 
known then, but later on he made his spear and 
arrow heads in ivory and reindeer horn," and this 
marks a further step in the upward grade. 

First of all their homes were mere lairs, such as the 
wild beasts use ; then shelters from the’ winds, and, 
fater on, primitive huts, But itis to the period of the 
cave-dvellers we must turn for real inspiration in art, 
fas itis then" that the Magdalenian period marked the 
highest development of the art of prehistoric man, 
‘The paintings -are of astonishing merit; without 
being great sticklers for detail, these old painters caught 
the very spirit of the animals they painted." ‘The eave 
would seem to be a great advance in his comfort, and 
to supply his wsthetic desires to the fullest extent. 

‘One more human touch comes in to link the past up 
with the present. ‘This we owe to man’s ever-faithful 
friend and companion, the dog. Prehistoric man found 
‘out what a self-sacrificing and devoted friend he was, 
find adopted him for an ally; and as we look far back, 
along this vista, we can see man and his dog in close 
companionship, 1 
the gloom. 



























































our vision can no longer pierce 
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‘This book is written primarily for the young, and the 
writing and illustrations work together in producing a 
living picture of the time which should Prove attractive 
not only to the young but to grown-up children as well, 

Horace Fretp [F.), 


Letters and Drawings of John Webb 
Some extremely interesting drawings and letters of 
John Webb have recently been entrusted to the cate of 
the Institute by Sir Vere Isham, Bart, of Lamport 
Hall Northampronshire. | Theve may be sen on 
tion to the Librarian, Mr, J. A. Goteh [F.}, 
ig occasion to write a short history of Lamport 
Hall, remembered that the county historian, Bridges, in 
writing (about 1720) of the parish of Lamport, m 
tioned the enlargement of the Hall by Wehb, adding 
that certain drawings and letters of the architect were 
preserved there, Mr, Gotch accordingly made enquiries 
of Sir Vere Isham as to the possibility of the drawin, 
having survived, and was courteously invited to help in 
the search forthem. ‘The search proved successful, nd 
the drawings were lent to him, with the result that a 
full description of them, together with w transcript of 
the letters, was published in the R.LB.A. JOURNAL of 
24 September 1921, It then became a question of how 
best to dispose of the dravings without again troubling 
the present tenants of the Hall, and eventually Sir Vere 
most kindly agreed to place them in the custody of the 
Institute, on condition that they should be returned 
When asked for, as his son is. greatly interested. in 
architecture, 


Lectures on Historical Building 


Construction 

A novel course of lectures isto be given at University 
College, London, during the coming term, by Mr. 
Martin S. Briggs, F.R.LB.A. (Godwin Bursar, 1914), 
on The Historical Development of Building Construce 
‘This course constitutes the first attempt to trace 
the various elemental processes of building through the 
different ages. It is intended for those who already 
sess a knowledge of building construction and of the 
story of architectural development, but whereas his. 
tory and construction have hitherto been taught as 
separate subjects, the lecturer will prove their mutual 
interdependence from the days of the ancient civil 
tions down to modern times. Attention will be given 
to minor points of exceptional interest in which the 
problems of the old builders may be compared with our 
own, ‘The subjects of the ten lectures. will he + 1, 
Brickwork ; 2, Masoney ; 3, Concrete and Marble ; 4° 
Carpentry } 5, Joinery; 6, Ironwork ; 7, Roofing : &, 
Plasterwork } 9, Leadwork ; 10, Glazing. Full particu. 
lar of the course can be obtained from the Secretary 

University College, London (Gower Street, W.C.1), 
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Nores sy Mostiins or ict Lireatune Conirrae ow 
These Notes are published without refute te farther and 
fotes are published eth ce toa 
more dettilederticion). 
SOME CAIRO MOSQUES AND ‘THEIR FOUNDERS, 
By Mrs, R. L., Devoushire. $0, Land, 19st. aoe oo, 
Messrs. Constable Company, Ltd Landos] 
‘This isn small book of about 126 pages, written Yor ordinary 
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‘This foo ‘af plates consists of reprints from, Academy 
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‘of exunples of Moorish, Gothic, and Renaissance Work, "Abot 
‘qne-thied ofthe plates are devoted to decorative woodwork, 
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‘TOWN : ‘THEORY AND PRACTICE. By W.R. Leth 
George Ls, Pepler, Sir Theodore G, Chambers, KB. 
Raymond Unwin, R. L., Reis Edited with un intro 
fon by CB, Purdom, o, Lond, 1gar,"s, (enn Bros, 
Bours C4) 


MA ed renth Stl aE 
ys by auch muhorities as Pibtemoe a 
Raymond Unwin, impressing on all whom tay ota 
acento fee in the eaten aad deren 
tov, and ustrating by concrete examples the advan 
such forethought over hapizad and goct-youleaes fs be 
tend by ll architects andl son councilor of municipal 
ho lave or may lave to prepare town plans, FL Me 
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. Puccion, $o, Bergum 
VENOSAE LA REGIONE DEL VULTURE. 86, Bergamo, 
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Building Craftsmen in 
America 


In the last issue of the JouRNAL we regret that, owing 
to limitation of space, Mr, Barber's answer to & ques= 
In 


tion by Mr, H, M. Fletcher was not given in full 
reply to Mr. Fletcher’s question whether Ameri 
forming a tradition of building crafts or whether the 
workiscarried onbynew-comers, Mr. Barber stid:—" In 
our country the trades are mostly by nationalities, We 
have Italians for common labour ; the pick and shovel 
‘men, the common labourers, are mostly all Italian, ‘The 
carpenters are English and French ; the painters mostly 
French, We are not training craftsmen, and that is the 
point I want to make ; there is no arrangement for the 
proper training of the artisan ; we are absolutely de- 
pendent on the foreign population and the foreign 
craftsmen, When the war came and these men had to 
back to their respective countries we were in great 
lificulty. For instance, all our cassion work is done 
by Norwegians and Swedes ; you could not get an 
American to go down into a cassion any more than to 
‘waitat table, Andso withall our crafts, Our waiters are 
all French all our cooks are French—itis all amatterof 
nationalities, But the war came, and then people went 
back; some remained, and a few eventually returned 
to America, and we are to-day suffering from a lack of 
skilled labour, That is what is keeping our prices of 
construction so high, because there is really more work 
in these so-called dull times than there are men to do it, 
and that in why the plasterers and others ean stand out 
for the higher wages that they are demanding and get- 
ting. A great many people years ago foresaw just what 
has now happened in that particular matter, but nothing 
of any constructive merit has been conceived or put 
into practice for the supplying of the need, 

“There are some, what we call, trade schools, but 
hot enough, ‘The eraftsmen are mostly taught in the 
workshops, and, as I say, we are almost entirely depen- 
dent upon’ foreign labour. It is a curious thing. that 
twenty-five years ago it was hard to get a good modeller 
in America a great many practitioners actually im- 
ported modellers, and the man who has been doing my 
modelling for the past twenty-five years was imported at 
that time, He does my modelling in his own shop. 
About fifteen or twenty years ago the bronze work that 
you see with uss now was impossible of execution, but 
‘we got to a point where we really were able to execute 
almost anything we could design, chiefly on account of 
the influx of foreign trade which was brought over, and 
which came for the chance there was in the New 
Country. ‘The manufactures of our country are in the 
hands of Americans, but in the arts there aré practically 
‘hone, or very few, Which is most discouraging. 







































THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE AND 
‘TIMBER RESEARCH. 

‘The Council of the Institute have decided to send to 
the Prime Minister, the Colonial Secretary, and the 
High Commissioners for the Dominions, « résolution in 
favour of the continued maintenance at the Imperial 
Institute of the valuable collection of building timbers 
of the Empire, 









STREET IMPROVEMENTS AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF ‘THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 

Ithas been decided to referto the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the consideration of a request from the City 
Lands Committee, conveyed to the Council of the 
Tostitute by the City Surveyor, for an expression of the 
‘views of the Royal Institute on this question, 


COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY COUNCIL 
FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH. 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
Committee, the report of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research for the 
Year 1920-21, together with the former reports issued 
ince the incorporation of that Committee, have been 
pliced in the Library, with the report on the use of 

shart tow as a binder in plaster. 

“The interim report to the Atmospheric Corrosion 
Research Committee has also been placed in the 
Lib 

‘The Science Committee recommend these reports 
to the attention of all architects. 

















RESIGNATION OF MEMBERS. 
Mr. P. G. Stone [F°] has resigned his membership of 
the Institute. 
Mr, John Cotton (Hon, Arsociate] has resigned his 
membership of the Institute. 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP, 


Mr. Arthur B. Plummer [#,] has been transferred to 
the class of Retired Fellows. 


EXHIBITION OF WORKING DRAWINGS. 

‘The Council of the Institute have decided to arrange 
in the spring of each year an exhibition of working 
Urawings of completed buildings for the guidance of 
students. 


ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY 
OF ARTISTS. 
Mr. W.E, Riley [2] has been appointed to represent 
the Institute on the Council of the Royal British 
Colonial Society of Artists. 
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City Churches 


A letter from Mr. Arthur Keen [F.], Hon, Secretary 
of the Institute, with reference to the correspondence 
which has recently appeared in The Times on the sub- 
ject of the destruction of certain of the City churches, 
was published in that journal on 17 December. Mr. 
Keen wrote 

"The old fight for our ancient City churches seems 
to be breaking out again, and I would like to refer your 
readers to a letter in defence of them written in 1854 by 
Sir Gilbert Scott to the then Bishop of London. It was 
published by the City Church Preservation Society, and 
it covers the ground so completely, und speaks with 
such authority and conviction, that one can hardly feel, 
after reading it, that we have any right to destroy these 
churches. He makes his claim on the ground of con- 
siderations that ought to appeal to every Churchman : 
he is very contemptuous of those who seck to secure 
their new churches in the suburbs for nothing, and he 
shows the danger that lies in the extension of the prin- 
ciple of turning into cash the things that appear, from 
the material standpoint, to be no longer required, ‘This 
last point surely needs no urging. ‘The time might come 
when the eyes of the covetous would he cast even on 
the Tower of London as a valuable property that no 
Tonger serves a useful purpose and might be sold, 

"Do not Lord Knutsford and his supporters realise 
that these churches have a value to those who appreciate 
the beauty and the associations of them comparable to 
the value that they might possess as places of worship if 
efforts were made to meet the changed conditions that 
have arisen? People go in crowds to week-day services 
at the church on Holborn Viaduct ; the Church Army 
make full use of their beautiful church near Billingsgate 
Market ; in the hands of the Y.M,C.A. a use for the 
Gity churches would quickly be found, and it is not too 
much to hope that the Church itself will still succeed in 
finding right uses for them, Apaet from any religious 
uses, they have unspeakable value in telling ofthe hy 
tory of an ancient city, in giving relief and rest from the 
rush of city life, and they go a long way towards aking 
London what it is—one of the beautiful cities of the 
world. A very well-known American architect told me 
afew days ago that he thinks so much of London that 
he has boen here 23 times : in his view Paris does not 
compare with it, If will not maintain this character for 
long if we allow the Churchmen to sacrifice their 
churches. 

“ Miss Lena Ashwell, speaking recently asone brought 
up in Canada, threw light on the beauty and interest of 
things and places in this country that are so familiar as 
scarcely to be noticed by us, but are full of charm and 
delight for a stringer ; and the danger here in London 
is that hardly anyone realises adequately the beauty of 
our city."” 
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Allied Societies 


Laxos avo Wert Youxsime Ancittrecrurat Socurrr, 

At meeting of the Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural 
Society held on 35 Novernber, the President, Mr John €. Proce 
tery M.C., AIULA,A,- occupied the chair ay aor 0 
the changes that had taken place in the personnel ofthe Sosy 
during the past year, mad 
T hinted lise Year;and I sell strongly feel that many stu 
sleuts are contemplating an architectural career wha would be 
‘well advised to sek fame to other directions, "The pursuit of 
architecture is. perhaps one af the mom delightful wave of 
walking through life, but many of ux who Were never warned 
have discovered that to enjoy i 0 the Ful, al to prac at 
its highest und best forms, demands ponition secure from Uh 
neceasty of mere money-making. With un architects, We with 
Heyden are wtb ic 

‘suppose there are two main reasons for stagnation In 

building’ trade, which equally: means stagnation i. our pros 
fesion.. ‘The fiat i n great shortage of capital avallale for 
building vernures, and. thie I feel the reason acting mowt 
potently against any revival in building. Teipa situation pons 
sible for us us architects to combat. "We ean only watel and 
hope for better times. ‘The second reason for this stagnation 
more tangible—namely, the lack of confidence of the building 
frublic in the suabiity of prevailing prices, Here, 1 think we eat 
do something in the way of useful propaganda... Shortly after 
the wat the covt of building became unything’ between three 
and four times the pre-war eost, nnd this enormas Increase 
‘was not he only. penalty which Was vulfered by our postwar 
clients. ‘They alo had ta pu up with countes ititating delay 
sand mich extremely bd rattan. tn wor, wie thay 
‘wore paying 0 muuch more for their work, they were not geting 
Ino well done us before the war bs 

Fer busi mak the alli pois public wf 
4s posible. ‘Midi, the con of building ha fallen very greatly, 
‘nd i all likelihood bythe spring of next year wl ben the 
‘exion of twice the pre-war cost. Secondly, that when this level, 
‘something neat it, reached, the chances of ay considerable 
further reduction in'coxt ure remote. Hence those Wishing 10 
Uwitd may wa well carry out thei projects next yeat as later. 
Thirdly, the standard of output and'crattamanahip has fecently 

ly improved. “There are no longer the difficulties, delays, 

and petty irritations tht in the years inmmedintely followin the 
‘ar rande many people wah they had ever hear Of brick 


nortan 
would terfore appear Ua cere i no parca rexon 
why people should not build once more, beyond the important 
‘one of lick of money. We are told that the eurning-point in the 
igeneral trade depremion tus been reached, We ean but hope 
that this fs the ease, and thatthe coming year will tee money 
being made again, 1 fous that when this occurs 4 eon- 

its way into building chains for 
fortunately architecture in runy ot fore is, nd Wil Fein, 
A necessity and not merely luxury, "The architec, in Connon 
with other artists is prone to feel rather impotent when brought. 



























































face oface with he larger financial problems thin ur, Cate 
the painter, without deft commtions our work st este 
tne anf simply ad too mock and wai Yor ewe ss 
«Aly ih corto sh oer ae 
cof tele ore to open my lat coy of te state JOunA 
ti read Me, Watedouse® president utterunee, he while 
tenor and atmosphere of hi uddress at once Its us away rem 
ihe ore tr re mon mas ng 
necesary eve for arches to make money i ord 

to live.” Duiny the course of his vote of thanks to the Pres 
‘ent, Lord Sumer of Ihstone, speaking for te aga, eld 
an nh to ehicie curate? Can nothing be 
done fo make the ordinary man, whove eye only requltes edu: 
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euing, appreciate that, apar altogether rom the moral side of 
Srebiceture, that apert from archacology abd ste, there is the 
‘reatest posible sesfaction to thous who have to live among 
fede ony heir ve cn be edt to appreciate the 
{alte and importance of tus of proportion of tight and shade, 
‘en of colour, ofan interesting sky ine, the elation of bud: 
Sng ther scrounge orth : 
ih euther complete evalagee surat up the ftenton of « 
ote {bad made wecks before to the effect that "it necesary 
fe'aroute e more general epprecaton of architeture—to 
‘Rinutate in us Gireton the ena faculies of the public wo 
invite them to say "This good" or at is bad ether 
‘han w pave by i unnoteing : 
it i hot powle fo be emrely cignal in dscusing these 
ters, and’ make this a excuse for reminding you of the 
cape’ cloning rear, in which heanye: "No arewhich 
ieobiiged to expres fc in great and contly bulldogs can 
sive unles educates wil aot oxy is oantery butt 
‘dere my poiat nesty rounded for me. 
id the architcet iy surely not the least af artists, 
‘work ithe and his brother practitioners are 
ale te appreciate, Neither can sur patroon yet the ull 
“njoyment fram thee bling ventures they are nat edvated 
sleet at en rate ooo the races othe rt 
ployed on ther Reon the brain o thin, han fas ad 9 
Serta instinct for bung, and consequently for nrhitecte. 
‘Avwomne period of our live a box of Bick has ben the most 
‘reared tay of nesny allo us, and ater on rans ive cou 
them oy become citer areltcts or builders sl 
nn for bung. “I at eset ied 
tiv amateur seems to be almontextince Samuel Pep 
xtemely ordinary entleman—ooul wri intelligent, long 
Spa the eign of Charter TL, oat only on the constructional 
ste ot building, but alsa.on ierior decoration va det, and 
obviously had a welldeveloped critical acl i hese mat 
ters. Iv 160s-about the time Pepys wus writing John Webb, 
the nchitetin addressing client apparently eonsdered it 
er of cour to disuse the merits of merely having custic 
‘tuna to ahetuldiog or of rusticting the ioe vende, lowe 
‘huny ous o-day intevet our ents withuch pints? "Things 
tnhich ate now 4 mystery to the many; al conequertly ot 
ite inert wo them, were formerly matirs of common knows 
lee. "The realant standard produced beter penetl level 
Iiarchitecturaneblevements than we are geting to-day, und 
‘unt hive made for more congenial understanding between 
‘lent and architect 




































































Nornixonas axo Deny Ancurroruat Soctery. 


A Paper on ‘The "Theory of Architecture," by Lionel B 
Budden, MAA., ACLB.A, Senior Lecturer ih the Theory of 
Architecural Design in the Scho! af Architecture of the Un 
‘erty of Liverpool, Wan read before an open meting ofthe 
shove Society on 29 November to3t 

‘At the outer of hie Paper Afr. thukden defined the variour 
branches of architectural theory, and explained that he pro: 
onc tp concentrate on the theory of nehitctaral design 
welf, ‘Three eons, problems were sued and discussed 
By the lecturer “the poi of scene a ar, the rue 
sl such n aelense fa the eave of ercitectore, andthe vale 

he lated to have. 

Benedetto. Croce’s “' expressionist theory " was firet exam- 
‘nee the latent and moat comprehensive philorophieal denial 
‘of the posnbilty of an applicable theay of art It was pointed 
‘out tht the extra fallacy in: Croce’ argument ty tthe fact 
that the conditions of ington were Mlentifed with those of 
xtermalsation * and that once this eeror nas expoped the eave 
ingentouty elaborated by Croce to prove that vt had 10 Fela 
tion to logic fell to the ground, 

"The lecturer prefaced his evelopment of the nature of & 
possible theory of architectural design by a brief historical 




















critique of the principal schools of theory. He then proceeded 
tian tralyisof content end form actbcroresend perp 
Certain stindards of eeticiom ara result, "These standardfwere 
Arouped ene, beads, th at seating Youbet le 
Practical and spiritual aspects the second to composition as the 
Expressive embodiment af subject, 3 








“nally, theory as & subrtitute for tradition was considered, 
nd the chi made that under exiting condition the gudance 
‘Of logical theoretic knowledge was af i bie value. 

pte chief points of the fectre were ustated by Tanker 





Competitions 


Buncn of Kruscarpy Wak MuMourat, 


‘The Kirkealdy War Memorial Committee invite the sub 
mission of designs in competition for x proposed memorial, he 
‘assessor to be Mr. Alexinder N- Paterion, MLA. RADA, 
ARS.A,, President of the Institute of Scottish Architects, 
Premiumi—First, $05 “second, £30; third, £20 ;) the 
premium of the suceesuful candidate being merged in hisfulic 
trate cumminion. Design must be delivered fee of charge, 
sand sddressed 10 : The ‘Town Offices, Town Hull, Kirkealdy, 
‘on or before Wednesday, 1 February’ 1932. 


Iw Necortartos 


‘The Competitions Commitee 
‘promoters of the following cory 

‘Seaford Recreation Ground, ‘Truro 
War Memorial, Kirkwall War Memorial. 


ComPerrrions orEN. 



















‘The conditions and other documents relating to the sbove 
competitions may he consulted in the Library 





‘Te Cano Hoserrat. Compermion. 

A cablegram was received by the Institute on 19 De- 
cember from Cairo announcing that the designs of 
the following six competitors have been selected in the 
Preliminary Competition 
Jon RuGiNAun TrvELovE, ALR.LB.A., c/o Imperial 








‘War Graves Commission, Longuenesse, St. Omer, 
Pas de Calais, France. 

‘Messrs, Cackert and Buass Dick, FF.RLB.A,, Pile 
grim House, Neweastle-upon-T'yne, 

Messrs. W, and “TR. Mitasurn, FF.RAB.A., 11 Es= 





planade West, Sunderland, 

Messicurs Prenwe and Louis Guwertt, 31 Qual Bow 
bon, Pati 

‘Messrs. Lancnustie,  Rickanos and) Lucas, 
FE.RIB.A,, and ‘T. A. Lopar, A.RLB.A, 19 
Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 

Messrs. Nicnotas and Dixon Spats, FR.R.LB.A,, 
19 Hanover Square, London, W.1 

‘The assessor in the competition was Mr. John W. 
Simpson [F.], Past President, 
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Notices 


Busnes Murriva, o January tgaz, 

‘An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Mecting, Monday, 9 January 1923, ‘The names and 
addresses of the candidates (with the names of their proposers) 
found by the Council ta be eligible and qualified for member~ 
ship according to the Charter and By-lates, and recommended 
bby them for election, are as follows >— 

‘5 FELLOWS (2), 

Bower: Twostas Pesnenriny (4, 1013}, 12 and 41 Bedford 
How, Landon WC #5 Beiond Hows kandon, Wes. 
Propouers : Mr. J. Campbell Reid, Mr. Arthur f. Davis, 
Mr. Chas. H Gage, 

Forran  Recrvaip Cutts [4 1909], Council Ofices, Buck- 
Huy Fl oer; "Caan, Month Lane, Wooded 
Green, Essex. Proposers ? Professor R, Elsey Smith, Mr. 
Horace White, Mr. H. Tooley. 

‘AS ASSOCIATES (3). 

Busto : Axrowio Hiememnottoo br SinXa Feeqanoes (Fisal 

Examination}, 46 Cambridge Road, London, 8.W.t1, Pro- 




















“Me. Robert Atkinton, Mr, Claude Harrison, Mr 
EB. Varndell. 





Rees, 

Purnor: Cuanues Tummy [Special War Examination), H.M. 
Office of Works, 3.W., and 88 Algernon Road, Ladywell, 
S.E, Proposers = Mr. David Thomson, Mr. Alfred Cox, 
Me. Arthur Bentley. 

 Cuastent Lawrence [S, 1914, ial War Exemption), 

" Sunny Brae," Moorside Rosd, West Moors, near Wim 

borne, Dorset: Proposers: Sir Banister Fletcher, Me, J-H- 





Pors 





Brewerton, Mr, Sydney Tugwell 
Suappano = Evin) [Spectal War Examination), St, Helens, 
Burimead Road, Beckenhar. P Vara 








dell, Mr. Geofiry Lucas, Mr. E, Stanley Hall, 


Members’ Column 


RALD.A) gracing ta Suthers Onc 
Avenir (A.L8.4) pers Ontaio town a 
ea ara ee creecere 
‘Seat wuld caer" partn’y net bea ape Meee 
saularmteanany uk Anetne Se Ello el he iste era 
ign eens given and omaied” Prema fra aes 
tee fa Apely ox pees Ca Seeeany RTB.A, 9 Cont 
Sat en, A 
Missi. KENMORE KISNA AND'S. A. 1. MACKEY, 

as. Kena Kina, of Cale Stet, Livrpo}, and Wallasey, 
ati and Me SA- He Mackey, ATCLBA sot aborts Beating’. 
fartoahipand wi practi gs clues Sartor sty 
bahia fees Arion aed Yartpor 
Fitting, School Lane, Liveepool ‘f 

PRACHICE FOR SALE, 

Axcurecr axe Sexyeron wis to dass of is proctin 
sata vo pear: Sen saree tow South ot Regs 
Sie ye whet." £500-Papp i See 
Sereary Rab 


Mess 
fram tra, Reaches Stet, ca, to 43, New 
Felaphoné No. = Mayiale Pou 
MESSRS. YOUNG AND HALL. 
Mesene Kern D. Youno, TACE.A. and Alvan W. Hau, 
BRERA, age t0 Partnership, is tro ¥ Jaary next 
Me, Frauclt J. Muunphiry, AIGLBSA. ‘the suse of the fa wil 
‘etal ds Wow jan the adres le? Vounp an Ell, x7 Southam 
toa Street, Bloomsbury, W.C- 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
Grosor Hunnano ano Sow have cha 





et thele aldenss 
ul treat, W, 











Runa aca AT RORRTMENTS, WANTED, 
LBA. desires appolaiment le repared i aie as 
seit i estabiabed Rem iter probatintry ifnten yes? 
Sled expeviences "Ex-R.ASchoolsstudent Weal 


aa ea 
ottptp nt hetsag aera sa 
thas poluae esters: 
Ipansente eee para ecllg eue taaaleg ed 
"I a ete wehcsag aan 
Fevintendetc ot works props “ia planes aa 
i arse Seay er aN Co Se Ed, 
ARLB, {7} S&-oicer,dnriged owing to reduction, 
agprecy ill Patria ero ce 
ed Saperene Rime Eee Aan Bad cee 
Seer Rees can Seen Mess 
Ex-Carrain, ARILB.A. (14), nuircied, two children, educated 
Dwi Cle excAc utc’ we een te yeaa 
ran Teele yen tein mets wo ee 
‘Traveti or-wa ny frase, nan on Ete en 
Bal Heya Poesia end grees Coane” are meh 
Eres ary’ a ce wai ow face ene eka 
trot tee rath Eien saree sca eae 
REUSCH actin Yuel pil ep 
SLD. gl seals tego - 
locus domitiowort cee woth, mares ea ta 
steals da atte Wel pt aoa 
Pern pe ge ay 
fier Rists Pics Se" Chaunclane “ext 
cn Stagh) Salary bracts ayontos , 
cece RABAT ocean 
FACE moxie yon aioe Tee al rhe 
is Toe ate for delet est 
Arey Boe ce ee ne 





























‘ffce as tice boy. 
{willing to tearm. 
Conduit Street, Wer 


Minutes V 


At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
4931-1932, held on Monday, 19 December t9a1, at 8p. 
Present: Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President, in the Chair 
‘51 Fellows (including 13 members of the Coureil), 24 Assoc 
ates (including 2 members of the Council), 3 Licentiates, and & 
umber of visitors—the Minutes of the Meeting held on 
5 December 1921, having heen taken ax read, were agreed mi 


g announced the decease of Ashlin, 









ete Palin Spb tote’ Base rnicear ies Ron ae 

ge C., Fellow v8py-1019, Par-Presidento 

stitute of the Architects of Ireland; Fletcher, E. Gor icone 

die See, Wale ett ee 
ir wan Risouvi thatthe recta of the Royal Insite fr 

their lose be entered in the Minutes. 

irk Secretary anounced that the Coun adorned 

for election tothe various clases of member lemet 

vihane names were publahed in the fours for 36 November 

ont? 

‘Me. 1, E, Collcute LU, Past President, having tea apo 
entitled "Plea for « Broader Conception of  Architecrural 
Education, "a discustion enaued, and.on the maton of Mr John 
Sater [i]. seconded by Str Reginald Blrsield [BA hose 
speech, in’his unavoidable absence, wat read Uy the Chilean, 
{vote of thanks wav passed to Mi, Callout by actlanation, 
tnd an briefly responded to, 

“Te Chaitman drew atesion tothe framed drawings by Me. 
Willis Walcot, now hanging in the Gallery, which had been 

evened to the Royal Insite through the senerosiy of SE- 
Wiad play and ae so 

emples and their Treaare just presented ina 
tute hy'Nte Gerald Ac Kira. os!" 

"The proceed 











‘The proceedings closed at to.a0 pan. 
* Tho nauos and 2 of 
‘names of thelr peoposers, are printed ln the 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural 
Education 





By THOMAS E. COLLCUTT, 


PAST PRESIDENT R.1.B.A., ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST 


[Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 19 December 1921.] 


R. PRESIDENT, Lapies ax GENTLEMEN, 
—When a man retires from an active career 
and enters upon a time of comparative lei~ 
sure, he should be grateful for the feeling that his 
life's work has afforded him a deep measure of hap- 
piness, and that the inevitable worries and anxieties 
ing in an architect's practice have become only 
adim memory. He should be grateful too for the 
consciousness that, in the course of years, devotion 
to his art has taken a deeper hold on him ; but he 
should not forget that he has yet much to learn, and 
that he is, in fact, still a student. 
tis with this feeling that L approach my subject. 
It prompts me, you may think, to be somewhat 
harsh in my criticism, but the depth of my convic- 
tion must be my excuse for speaking with emphasi 
Let me begin with a word of warning. We arch 
tects have suffered and are still suffering, perhaps 
more than any other body of men, ftom the effects 
of war. The outlook isstill gloomy, But, in spite of 
this indubitable fact, students and yet more stu- 
dents are encouraged to enter the schools. Mr. A. J. 
Davis, in a recent lecture, pointed out that in the 
Beole des Beaux-Arts the percentage of applicants 








8 


ultimately admitted is 10 per cent.; those who do not 
pass have to entersome other calling. Tunderstand 
a large proportion in our own schools are allowed to 
take the full course before finding architecture is 
not their bent, This is unfair to the student, it 
wastes years of his time, and is a handicap on his 
future—the schools have done him a wrong and are 
incurring @ grave responsibility. Pray let us face 
this fact squarely and honestly. 

I would suggest that no student should be finally 
accepted unless he can show, on a short probation, 
that he has a peculiar native aptitude or tendency to 
architecture above any other calling. "This ** ap- 
titude " should be ascertained by a body of exam 
ners independent of the schools. Of course such 
examination should be confined. to architectu 
steel construction and perspective colouring should 
not be considered, 

What a rich store of valuable knowledge we 
should gain if this world could be revisited by the 
shade of some Ninevite architect, one of an amiable 
and generous nature, eager to disclose the mysteries 
of his early education, of his later proficiency, and 
of his success asa practising architect ! If, being an 
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enthusiast, he had, from his other world, kept an 
eye upon architects and their work from the remote 
ages, when he was actively engaged himself, until 
more modern times, what a fund of useful informa- 
tion he could give for the guidance of the student of 
to-day! And with what perplexity he would regard 
the portentous curriculum now presented in some 
of our schools, Having a full knowledge of the at- 
tainments of the old masters—say, down to the age 
of Wren—what an astounding revelation it would 
be to learn that an exquisite skill in geometrical 
drawing is considered as almost an indispensable 
means to anend, No doubt he would behold the 
students with pity, fearing their minds would be- 
tome unhinged from too much learning, 

Tt seems to me that principals of schools are not 
aware that almost all architects are wise enough to 
seck the advice of experts in steel construction, 
and in many cases in sanitary and electrical work— 
always, of course, with the concurrence of their 
clients, Only the rudiments of these trades ought to 
be considered in the schools. 

Teonfess I have not heen in touch with the educa- 
tion offered at the Association during the past eight 
or nine years; before that period T took pupils with 
the proviso that two years should have been spent in 
the drawing office (now an atelier) at the Association, 
‘These pupils were among the very best I ever had. 
In those days I had great confidence in the Assoc 
tion, but have since been painfully disillusioned 
as to its merits in the present day. 

‘The very last assistant to come to me emanated 
with credit from one of the schools, but he had no 
practical knowledge of the work he was required to 
doin my office. I had to dismiss him summarily 
with his confounded theories. 

Another man passing from 4 school, and coming 
to me, could not calculate the dimensions for a steel 
floor girder carrying « distributed weight, although 
a few weeks before he had become an Associate, I 
had hidden Dorman Long's book. He was quite an 
excellent assistant, and I thought none the less of 
him for his inability to make this calculation. 1 
could not have done it myself, Are there any prac- 
tising architects who do practise expert engineering 
and design their own steel construction ? 

I am allowed to quote from a letter from a 
student of one of the schools. which is a drastic 
criticism on the aystem in the schools: ‘I some- 
times feel I wasted years as a student, where we 
were taught nothing but design in the Classic 
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manner, no building construction to speak of, and 
an endless amount of history. ‘This was all very 
well in its way, but it has been of no use to.me in much 
of the work I have been faced with in the past two 
“years.” 

With your permission I will remark on a lecture 
on the theory of architectural education delivered 
in Liverpool and published in the August Jonenat. 
of the R.LB.A. 

Let me preface any disparaging remarks, T may 
observe that I join with Professor Reilly in his ad~ 
miration of the clearness of expression and the keen- 
ness of intellect with which the lecturer has ex- 
pressed himself, but I view with grave apprehe: 
the system of education which he advocates, which 
appears to be in vogue in many schools as well as 
in Liverpool. Throughout the whole curriculum 
Architecture, as a Fine Art, seems to be almost 
a secondary consideration. Yet in spite of all the 
appalling range of studies set before the student, 
one can extract some amusement from the conclu- 
sions to which our lecturer arrives, For instance, 
there must be three grades in the practice of 
architecture : (1) the local practitioner, (2) the 
constructional expert, (3) the designer. ‘To these 
add the arbitrator and’ the perspective colourist. 
Teg that these titles should be reconsidered, ‘The 
local practitioner might he rung up in the very dead 
of night to attend a what’s-its-name case, The 
colourist might, in a slack time, undertake some 
repainting in his parish church. To help himin his 
charges he might look up an old account for similar 
work: To mending the Commandments, altering 
the Belief and making a new Lord’s Prayer, 218.” 

Our lecturer advocates five years of study in all. 
Some of you may have read his lecture, but for the 
benefit of those who have not done so I will give a 
short summary of the subjects the student is ex- 
pested to undertake in his five years go that he may 

¢ qualified for the particular branch which he 
wishes to take up. If, for instance, he elects to be 
a local practitioner,” he may omit" presentative 
technique and rendering," and T should think he 
would be exceedingly glad to do so. 

A summary of studies suggested for the first 
three years embraces : Studio work, construction 
design, measured studies, history,  archwology, 
theory of planning and design, applied geology, 
physics and mechanics, construction, materials, 
surveying, sanitation and hygiene, descriptive geo- 
metry, sciography and perspective, and presenta- 
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tive technique and rendering.“ Presentative tech- 
nique and rendering "is good. ‘There is a lot more 
to learn including law, finance, etc., etc., but pray 
don’t be alarmed, “ he only wants to make your 
flesh creep." 

Our lecturer admits that two periods of si 
months during the last five years should be spent in 
an architect's office !!—and there you are—fully 
equipped to suck the blood of the firit client caught 











in your web of theories and coloured perspectives, 
It is obvious to 


is “common sense . . . that 
's is humanly impossible for 
any single member of the professi He cannot 
become an ideal architect." It takes nine men to 
make one tailor, but, thank the gods, only five 
students to make the ideal architect ; "hence his 
Proposal to cut him into sections, i.c., the practice 
of stereotomy—Iet us be scholastic. 

On looking through some Liverpool prospectuses 
it is pleasant to find extremely good designs done 
by students who, having probably wisely ignored 
the greater part of the school curriculum, should, 1 
presume, be classed as expert designers, 

All these productions are for important public 
buildings, and are designed in what one may call a 
columnar style, having its birth in a great measure 
in the temples of the old world, while the general 
effect is imposing and pleasant, and in modern times 
quite appropriate in countries that are blessed with 
a brilliant atmosphere, But even in these countries 
the use of columns, forming colonnades, must be a 
sctious obstruction to the light indispensable to the 
main building, 

I would ask whether the schools are wise in re~ 
quiring students to submit designs of palatial build- 
ings—should not the subjects be mostly of a domes 
tic or business or a civic character, and on possible 

ites, sites they would have to consider in real prac 
Important public buildings are not of every. 
day occurrence. Certainly not with the grand and 
terraced apen spaces shown in their designs, which 
add & fictitious value, 

\ few months ago I had the good fortune to see 
in our galleries several drawings of an imaginary 
Festoration of a ruined city in Italy, the work of a 
student from the Liverpool School. ‘These draw- 
ings were awarded the Prix de Rome. ‘They were 
admirable drawings, and were extremely interesting 
a8 showing how splendidly the old town must have 
harmonised with the beauty of the surrounding 
country an accidental though happy result that could 























not have been conceived by the founders of the city. 
(The beautiful curve to the High Street at Oxford is 
the result, probably, of an old roadway.) ‘The land 
scape shows the colouring student at his best, but 
the architecture, consisting of plain colonnades and 
indications of larger buildings, is happily designed, 
T confess, however, that I could not see that this at- 
tempt at imaginary restoration could possibly aid the 
education of the architectural student, although it 
might be interesting to archaologists. | Not only is 
the student not benefitted by such exercises as these, 
but the public is dangerously misled, A drawing 
thats pleasing to the eye, well coloured, and artistic 
cally put down, gives to the untrained observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily 
be good. 

Works such as these are, to my mind, object 
lessons in how not to do it, but the Architectural 
Association seems to be encouraging these regret- 
able and really dishonest practices. I can cail to 
mind published drawings issued by that body where 
the foreground and background are the especial 
points of interest, being charming bits of black and 
white, the trees perhaps a little sloppy, but still 
having a good deal of artistic merit froma landscape 
painter's point of view. ‘The architecture, which 
ought to be the centre of interest, is sometimes 
good, often indifferent, not seldom very bad. 
Camouflage is a word over-used, but here I think 
it fits the case. 

In the A.A. curriculum, now before me, there is 
a third year " student's design for a gamekeeper’s 
cottage with a perspective view. In the foreground 
of the perspective is pool or * head” of water 
apparently flowing under an arch and under the 
cottage, On looking at the plan, however, one finds 
that the pool is a stagnant one, stopped by a deeper 
wall of the cottage, this arrangement being contrary 
to all building by-laws and to the laws of hygiene. 
‘The picture is charmingly drawn and isagood bit of 
pen work, but the design for the cottage is really en- 
irely commonplace and thoroughly suburban, and 
is, too, without evidence of any study of architecture, 

‘There are hundreds of gamekeepers' cottages 
scattered about the country, homely and picturesque 
in harmony with their surroundings, and suitable 
for their purpose. Many of those, for instance, in 
the Cotswolds might be studied for their architec- 
ture—but evidently have not been. Who does not 
know them—with their dog kennels and a display 
of dead yermin crucified as trophies of vigilance ? 
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Thope I may be pardonedif I take exception to the 
title on the Association prospectus. The word 
“Architectural” has two distinct (’s in place of two 
1's, and ends with a capital L. “Things are not 
what they seem.” 

But please understand that I have no quarrel with 
the making of beautiful drawings, done truthfully, 
to represent as nearly as possible the form that your 
thought, knowledge, and aspirations will take when 
your ideas become facts. T advocate water colour 
sketching from Nature as an aid to realising the 
beautiful, I began to dabble in the art when T was 
sixty-nine, and have since found instruction and 
delight in spoiling heaps of good paper ; it has 
helped me to a greater love of Nature, and that in 
itself is a great gain. My one regret is that I did not 
take up sketching years earlier, thus acquiring some- 
thing that would have led me to a truer feeling of 
the beauty of this world—which may be also the 
heaven we hope to enter. 

Tam grateful for the patience with which you 
have listened to my somewhat outspoken views. 
‘My apology is that I am profoundly interested in 
my subject. ‘The future of our art, for good or for 
vil, lies in the hands of the students of to-day, who 
fipped to deal with newer wants and 
building, and with changing condi- 
tions of social life. 

"Though the remainder of this paper is more par- 
ticularly addressed to students, I indulge the hope 
that it may be of interest to others, 

Thave said the schools cannot offer to the student 
an education other than a mere exploitation by 
means of which he can earn his living. Lam greatly 
daring perhaps in believing it possible he may attain 
a broader education during his student days, an 
education " tending to the deepest good, intellectual 
and moral, to @ purity of truth and delicate per~ 
ception of beauty.” 

Please allow me to cite an impressive quotation 
from Gilbert Murray. Speaking of Greece, he 
says 

Her great experiences were undertaken with 
the knowledge that success depended on the educa 
tion of her citizens not only in efficiency, but also in 
restraint and generosity and a high conception of 
the dignity and possibilities of human life ennobled 
and advanced by beauty, wit (i., wisdom), intelli- 
gence and, above all, by libert 

Lat me ask students seriously to consider these 
lines. With the help of teachers and lecturers a 
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may be found by which they ean train them- 
es in the education thus suggested. ‘They should 
‘aim at getting a good knowledge of sculpture and 
painting, and, under direction, should enter upon 
a course of reading, choosing the best literature. 
both prose and poetry. In one branch of study no 
teacher is required ; I mean in training the faculty 
of observation, that is in retaining a correct mental 
vision of some particular object. (Since writing this 
1 find “observation” is in the A.A. curriculum.) 
“These studies can be followed duringand, of course, 
after, the preliminary work of the schools. 

As to reading, L would advise you to turn to the 
chapter headed "The ‘road ” in Kothen, It en 
courages the student who has little or no Greek. 
‘Through Pope's Homer's Iliad, Kinglake, in his 
early boyhood, learnt to know the spirit of Old 
Greece, He was "' not bothered with lexicons, by 
solid rations of ' Poet Graeci’ cut up by Commen- 
tators and served out by schoolmasters.” You will 
remember that Keats made his first acquaintance 
with Homer through Chapman's translation. My 
‘own humble attempt with Pope’s Iliad was 
years ago—and failed. ‘The last few years I have 
found pleasure in Murray's translations—but the 
lost years cannot he recaptured ! 

By intelligent observation, first observing and 
then drawing from memory, you may learn and 
absorb more than by merely drawing from the 
object : for the latter may be done almost automati- 
cally. ‘The two methods should be studied side by 
side, together with the important work of measuring 
and plotting old examples of architecture. 

Students should visit the Acropolis, study it early 
and late in the day, and under varying atmospheres. 
Here is a golden opportunity for cultivating the 
faculty of observation, and a precious means of 
stimulating the mind to a sense of beauty and an 
appreciation of truth in art, When one sees the 
Parthenon, one’s mind is i 
the thought that this cul 
Doric architecture did not spring from the brains of 
its designers complete in truth and beauty "like 
Athena all armed from the head of Zeus.” ‘They 
had before them the temples that preceded their 
age ; they arrived at absolute perfection by many 
and slow stages, and by observing the failures as 
‘well as the successes of their predecessors. It was by 
4 true valuation of these that they reached their goal. 

Tt was in 1904 that T saw the Parthenon for the 
first and only time. We were « party of five, and by: 
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good fortune all of us could silently contemplate 
and absorb the beauties of the great temple without 
breaking into fatuous exclamation, We were look- 
ing on the noblest remains of man’s handiwork to 
be found on the whole face of this earth, work that 
has withstood the corroding action of climate and 
atmosphere for nearly twenty-four centuries, though 
it has been almost ruined by the action of man, ‘The 
remains look as fresh from the hands of the Greek 
workmen, helots and barbarians, as though finished 
but yesterday. ‘Time, it would almost seem, has 
lovingly eared for and protected the exquisite work- 
manship of these unknown men, In a sense these 
men are one with the architects and sculptors—the 
memory of whom and of the work they did may last 
for centuries to come. 

You all understand entasis as employed in the 
Parthenon, how it pervades all parts of the building, 
so that the very columns, as it is supposed, radiate 
toa point in the sky, I believe, 4,800 feet high, You 
know thoroughly ail the detail; you have drawn 
‘out the orders from the instructive" plates,” which 
show so carefully and yaluably the measurements of 
all parts of the“ order.” You may think, as I cer- 
tainly did, that you can fairly visualise the reality. 
‘You cannot do 30; nor can it be expressed by the 
cleverest perspective drawing. Itis only by actually 
seeing the building that you can truly value the e1 
tasis, and that you can realise the refined outline of 
the mouldings, which show no commonplace bow- 
pencil rigidity of outline. Everywhere the light and 
shade have been perfectly considered ; this is es- 
pecially apparent in the fluting, and the strength 
that this seems to give to the columns. One is im- 
pressed by the exact proportion of all parts to the 
whole, In the Parthenon—in its perfection of de- 
sign, colour, and workmanship—is beheld in visible 
form the glory that was Greece, ‘To quote from one 
of Henry James's familiar letters to his friends :-— 

"There is a mystery of rightness about that Par- 
thenon that I cannot understand. It sets a standard 
for other human things, showing that absolute 
rightness is not out of our reach. But Lam not ina 
descriptive mood, #0 I spare you, Suffice it that 1 
couldn't keep tears from welling into my eyes.” 

Another writer says :— 

The Parthenon holda fant upon your brain with 
its own dim and infinite meaning.” 

We say the Parthenon and the surrounding build- 
ings under a cloudless sky ; had the day been a grey 
one, one’s emotions might have been less intense. 
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We entered the Acropolis by the portico of the 
glorious Propyle:; we departed impressed and 
thoughtful For myself, I was profoundlyimpressed 
and humbled by a regret that only’ as'a student in 
my old age had I drunk from the fountain head of 
our art, and that I was absorbing an element only in 
that which is truth and that which is beauty. Of 
course, one can only play with one’s imagination in 
reconstructing the interior of the Temple; one may 
conceive something of its beauty; yet, in spite of all, 
‘one cannot conceive being moved by the spiritual 
emotion (as opposed to intellectual) one experiences 
on entering a medieval cathedral, or in reading 
beautiful poetry, or in the splendour of sunset, 

Ir would be hard to define this particular emotion, 
In my own case what little I claim may have had its 
birth in my carly youth, always attending a fine 
twelfth-century church when at home and a village 
church when away atschool. On coming to London, 
before I was sixteen, acting on my mother's com- 
mand, [regularly attended church. I did for a time, 
but entering a London church seemed like going 
into our town hall. I distinctly remember I really 
felt going to church " was when I first went to the 
‘Temple. Here was all the difference. ‘This feeling 
has never left me. Amiens is more to me than 
S. Peter's, 

Some of this spiritual emotion we felt some days 
later on entering and viewing the glory of Santa 
Sophia, Here one did not find the perfection of 
finish so conspicuous as in the Parthenon ; on the 
contrary, the surface of the porphyry columns in 
the great. church is. distinctly ray. Curtously 
enough, this lack of finish seems here to be right ; 
it gives a refreshing human touch, appealing to all, 
and these slight imperfections, escaping the me- 
chanical, give an added and precious value to the 
whole, 

‘There is at a short distance from the Acropolis a 
small Doric temple, the name of which I forget, In 
colour, and in the proportion of the order, it differs 
materially from the Parthenon ; and it struck me as 
beingcommonplaceandindeed unpleasing ; the pro- 

ons seemed wrong, and as unpleasing as is the 
Doricentrance to Euston Square Station, Itshowed 
no intricate light and shade, owing, no doubt, to 
the muddy colour of thestone or marble. "This is an 
object-lesson showing howmuch depends on site, on 
colour, on proportion and on atmosphere. 

Students should especially study Doric flutings 
and compare them with those of the later orders : to 
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me the flutings of the later orders appear a falling- 
away "from the ideal, and tend to make the column 
look commonplace. 

‘The Parthenon impresses the beholder with be- 
ing exactly the right size ;it could be neither larger 
nor smaller, Since seeing it, I have ventured to 
question whether the grouping of the parts of Inigo 
Jones's beautiful Banqueting Hall would not have 
been enhanced if the building had been, say, one- 
third larger ; this would have given opportunity for 
more wall space, perhaps on each side and above the 
window openings. It might be valuable to the stu- 
dent to make comparative studies in the proportion 
Of this building. 

In studying old buildings, keep an open mind 
and do not be led away by a style that may be 
fashionable for the time being. Do not take it for 
granted that Inigo Jones is the father of English 
architecture, though he certainly must be con- 
sidered the father of Italian architecture as prac 
tised in England. Remember that you are heirs of 
the men who built our cathedrals ‘and our manor 
houses. 

Pray do not consider all the old masters infi 
Go to Vicenza and look critically at Palladio’s 
ings : with the exception of the “ Basilica,” and 
perhaps one other building, his work is not alto- 
gether beautiful. Itwould almost seemhehad most 
carefully divested himself of all stheticsense.” Go 
to Oxford and examine the early work of Wren, and 
yourmllecethat even Ween wat not always success 
‘ul, 

It is generally accepted as a fact that the benign 
influence of Greek poetry and literature is traceable 
in the poetry and literature of all Wentern nations 
through succeeding ages down to the present. It 
has also been said that this benign influence is 
apparent in our architecture, and even in the very 
chairs we use. I confess that, being ignorant of 
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architectural history, it is difficult for me to find 
Greek influence either in medieval or Renaissance 
buildings, But the subtle Greek mind, the Greek 
appreciation of beauty, may, I think, be found in 
Santa Sophia, which was built by the Greeks. 

‘During the last three or four decades there has 
been a revival of Italian architecture in America, as 
well as in England, We have picked up threads 
from Italian masters, before and after Palladio, and 
threads from our own masters, We have. woven 
these threads, without due consideration whether 
they had the quality of beauty or not, into patterns 
or samples expressing some of the evils and some of 
the good pertairing to the old masters. Would that 
some master-mind would arise and teach us how to 
capture Greek thought as it first influenced Rome, 
pointing out where the Romans just missed the 
beautiful, and thus guided, we mightin time achieve 
in our buildings something of fine art. 

Please allow me to cite a hackneyed quotation : 

"The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

This always seems to me a subtle criticism, not 
intended by the author, of the architecture of the 
two countries. You cannot add to the supreme word. 
i randeur,” however, may easily sink to 


















e. 

‘Young men may indulge in visions of a style born 
of tradition and adaptable to the new conditions. 
But their visions must be exalted: they must not be 
confined to the mere work they are engaged upon. 
«Weary of the past" we are:hoping foe's ot 
brighter and simpler age bringing with it wha 
Wordsworth pra “plain living, high thinking 
and homelybeauty.”” ‘The self-education Ladvocate 
I believe in my soul to be right andsound. have 
“preached” to you because, with the knowledge of 
my awn early limitations, I have wished to help you 
to attain much that I have missed. 














Discussion 
Mr. E, GUY DAWBER, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.] : Mr. Vice-President, 
have asked me to propose a vote of thanks to my ever- 
‘young old friend, Mr. Collcutt, for the Paper he hasread 
to-night, and 1 do so with a great deal of pleasure, a 
pleasure that is not really diminished by the fact that 1 
do not find myself able to agree with a great deal which 
he has said. We have recently looked upon Mr. Coll- 
cutt as enjoying his otfum cum dignitate surrounded by 
his books and pictures, and casting an occasional cyni- 
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cal eye upon ux who are still in the hurly-burly ; but 
from the paper he has given us to-night we get a very 
different iten of him. Heisa veritabe St, George, out 
for dragons, and having heard of this terrible dragon, 
Architectural Education, as given in the schools, he 
comes back to the arena, armed cap-d-pie, and goes for 
th. 
iwvays useful, and 
sm is worth any~ 
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thing ; but I do feel to-night that the dragon which 
Mr. Collcutt is fighting is, to a considerable extent, a 
Frankenstein monster, which he has evolved out of his 
‘own moral consciousness. 

Let us look at some of the complaints he makes, He 
first complains that he got an assistant who had been 
with credit through the Architectural Association's 
schools— 

Mr, COLLCUTT : No, a school ; T did not name 
the school. CT] 

Mr. SLATER : Atany rate, he had had some educa 
tion, and he turned out a duffer. Well, Horace tells us 
that's great many brave men lived before Agamemnon, 
and Tam afraid duffers existed before architectural 
education existed, and will continue to exist. But I do 
not think it is fair to blame the schools for indivi- 
dual failures. ‘Then he has a letter from a student who 
states that the time he spent at an architectural school 
was very much wasted and did not help him in his 
general Work afterwards, Is it not possible—I throw 
this out with diffidence, because I do not want to lay 
myself open to an action for ibel—is it not possible that 
if the preliminary examination which Mr. Colleutt ad 
vocates had been in operation, this gentleman might 
have been told he had better devote his energies to 
something other than architecture ? With regard to this 
preliminary education by an outside body before the 
student enters his cours, is it a feasible thing ? Every 
year a number of students leave college or school and 
‘start on their professions : some take up law, some 
medicine, some science, some architecture, But at the 
start they know nothing whatever about these subjects ; 
and how ean you examine a man on what he knows 
nothing whatever about ? If anybody wereto attempt to 
examine me in Chinese, I think t vould be u aso. 

Mr, COLLCUTT :'I say. that after studying for 
two years he should go before a body of examiners, 

‘Mr. SLATER : Tam coming to that. What, T think, 
can be done, and what ought to be done—and here 
1 may say Mr. Collcutt has hit the right nail on 
the head—is that the professors and teachers in the 
schools, who are the only people able to judge, ought 
carefully to consider the work of the students after the 
first six or nine months, and if they hold the opinion 
that iiny of them have mistaken their vocation, they 
ought, in the most uncompromising manner, to warn 
them ‘off the course. I think there is some danger, 
looking atthe rivalry of the schools and the great 
natural desire on the part of all of them to have a yery 
flourishing school under their control, and [am half 
inclined to think there may be a little relaxation of this 
‘Wweeding-out process. Iam sure itis very desirable that 
the weeding-out should take place. 

Mr. Colleutt said that architecture as a fine art is of 
secondary consideration in schools, yet very soon after~ 
‘wards he complains ofthe students being allowed—per- 


















































haps encouraged—to make picturesque settings for the 
buildings they have designed. T remember some artists 
‘who have designed the frames for their pictures ; there- 
fore Ido not think it is very much to be deprecated that 
a student should be taught that there js something in 
the surroundings of his building, and that he may very 
justly endeavour to supplement the building by gar- 
dens and terraces, and even by rock pools, which may be 
stagnant water or not. 

‘The next complaint Mr. Colleutt makes is that too 
‘many subjects are taught in the schools. Lam bound to 
say that, at the back of my mind, 1 am a little disposed 
to agree with him ; but itis a fact thata large number of 
people for whom'T have a very great respect hold a 
different opinion, During the ast 30 or 35 years I have 
listened to most of the addresses to students that have 
been given by the Presidents of the Institute when the 
distribution of prizes takes place, and they have, almost 
without exception, called the attention of students to 
the fact that architecture is not an easy profession, that 
drawing is not sufficient, that students must know a 
‘great deal besides drawing before they can attempt to 
practise architecture. I will quote only onie short sen 
tence from one of those addresses = 

Although experts may be consulted on steel con- 
struction, sanitary work, electrical work and heating, 
yet the young student ought to be able to become mas- 
‘er of the principles involved in such matters."” ‘Those 
were the words of Mr, Collcutt 14 years ago. 

Mr. COLLCUTT : Ido not go back on that now. 

Mr. SLATER: You must bear in mind that archi 
tectural education has barely attained its majority in 
this country, England has been behind nearly all other 
countries in endeavouring to. promote architectural 
education, Take the Grecks, If there is any truth in the 
theories which Mr, Hambidge has lately promulgated, 
the architects of the Greck buildings must have been 
very skilled mathematicians and scientists. In Rome, 
where the profession of architecture was one of the most 
Jucrative, itis impossible to conceive that there were not 
‘schools for teaching architects ; and even in the be- 
sighted Middle Ages you wil find that in the ith cen- 
tury an, King Theodoric spoke of the honour of the 
frchitectural profession in terms which we should be 
very glad to hear from officialdom at the present day, 
We ought to look at the effects of this systematised 
education in the countries where it has been carried on 
for some time, Look at France. That was the first 
country which instituted any system of architectural 
education. Everyone, { suppose, will admit that the 
public buildings which were erected in France in the 
seventeenth century are of very high merit ; and there 
eannot he a doubt, T think, that the excellence of these 
buildings was due, in a very large degree, to the super- 
vision and training of architects which was carried out 
by the Académie d’Architecture, which was founded in, 
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Ithink, 1674, and that work was continued by the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, Take America : that country has a far 
wider and more comprehensive system of education 
than we have. Have the results of that turned out to be 
bad 7 Inced only refer to the wonderful series of draw 
ings which lined this room a few weeks ago, to show 
that the education in architecture which is given in 
‘America has not done away with originality or spoilt the 
designs of the buildings. 

‘Architectural schools cannot do everything ; they 
have their limitations, and they would do well to recog. 
nise them, They cannot—and I do not think they pre- 
tend to—turn out at the end of five years a sort of super- 
architect who is prepared for every branch of practice 
Which may come to him, ‘They cannot theoretically 
teach professional practice, and Tshould agree with Mr. 
Colleutt as thoroughly as anyone can that before a man 
attempts to practise architecture himself he ought to 
spend some time in an architect's office. But, grant 
these limitations I cannot help feling that she arl 
tectural schools do a great deal in guiding a man in 
studies, in eling him where he gooe wrong, 
fim help and divecion in many waya. And for the 
students themselves, Tam sure that the rivalry between 
them, the opportunity which one man bas of seeing and 
eriiclsing the work of his fellows of scing how a par- 
Teular problem is treated by one man differently from 
another, must be of benefit to him—to say nothing of 
the friendships which are formed in these schools, and 
which often last a lifetime. 

Mr. Collcutt has been rather destructive in his eriti- 
cism, but T rather miss any constructive criticism. 
Would he go back tothe ol! happy-go-lucky, go-- 
yyou-please days of the "6o's and the *70"s ? T doubt it. 
‘A Visit to Athens, to see the glories of the Parthenon, is 
‘very good thing indeed ; but how many, in their stu- 
dent days, can afford to go there ? 

Before I close I have one request to make to Mr. 
Colleutt. I would ask him to visit one of the most 
active architectural schools ; Ido not care whether he 
chooses the Association school, or the Gower Street 
school, or the Liverpool school.” Let him see the work 
the stiidents are doing, see the way in which they are 
being trained, and 1 cannot help thinking that if he goes 
there he will be very warmly welcomed, and any sup 
gestions e may make wil be, if useful, acted upon. “ir 

ie will visit these schools, I think he will find some of 
‘these confounded theories” which he talks about have 
really a very good practical result, and T hope he will 
remain to bless what he started out with the intention 
of cursing, 

I must apologise, Mr. Vice-President, for having de- 
tained you so long, but I have a twofold excuse, T have 
heen rather actively associated, during the last thirty 
years, with the formation and furtherance of schemes 
‘of architectural education in this country. I remember 
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the early days when some of us used to meet at Mr, 
‘Leonard Stokes’s office and endeavour to form some sort 
of syllabus for a day school at the Association. Many 
‘were the head-shakings, and numerous the doubts as to 
whether any day school of the Association could ever 
succeed; but the puny bantling of those days has 
turned out a very stalwart youngster now. My second 
reason is that I have been honoured for many years with 
Mr. Collcutt’s friendship, and I really do want to con- 
‘vince him that these schools and the effects of them are 
inot so bad as he has been led to think, Tan assure him 
that I think it a very sporting thing of him to have 
‘written this paper and come down here to deliver it. 
Itis only too good a thing to think that our Past Presi~ 
dents still retain an interest in what has gone before anc! 
in the work of this Institute, and I beg him to believe 
that itis by no means asa mere fagon de parler that 1 
move this vote of thanks to him. 

‘The CHAIRMAN : Before I call upon some other 
speabe, wish tomy tht President as witiento 6x: 
press his great regret at not being able to be present, ar 
that [have been requested by ‘Sit Reginald Blomfield — 
who was coming here to-night to second the vote of 
thanks, but, unfortunately, is laid up with neuritis—to 
read youa few words from him, I will doo, This would 
have been his seconding of the yote of thanks ;— 

“Mr, Colleutt's charming, if discursive, Paperisin the 
nature of the apologia of a man who all his life has been 

int, and who, like all true artists, has found that 
advancing years and increasing knowledge his 
sense and appreciation of beauty is ever growing 
stronger. He has touched on certain defects in our 
present methods of education to which many of us are 
alive—the excessive attention to mere draughtsmanship 
and its ticks, the neglect of ordinary building construc 
tion, the search for the grandiose instead of the search 
for that exact adjustment of means to ends and the 
‘elimination of the unessential which is, afterall, he real 
business of architecture. Mr. Collcutt realises that 
three or five years” training is not enough, that not five 
or licen or any number of year is really adequate, be- 
cause the true architect is always observing, 
analysing, always endeavouring to reach the ultimate, 
inevitable form that exists in idea, but is never realised 
infact, But this being 3, one should not be too hard 
‘on our schools for failing to do the impossible ; one 
would only suggest to them that they should study 
more closely what an architect has actually to do, and 
how best he can do it. 

“Lentirely endorse Mr. Colleutt's pointthat artists ure 
horn, not made. Tt has been the fallacy of this country 
ssince the days of the 1851 Exhibition that anyone cat 
become an architect, or, for a matter of that, a painter 
‘or a sculptor, by setting out to be such and going 
through some sort of training. Our State-aided Art 
training proceeds on this assumption, which accounts 
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for the vast amount of incompetent work in which we 
abound Soups of meresallet the old dex of popiage, 
when offices were largely stocked with the fools of t 
family. My own opinion is that the initial endowme: 
of a creative artist—and if an architect is not that, he i 
nothing—is much rarer than is supposed. One need 
not say with Nordau that all artists of genius are 
lunatics, but one should realise that those who 

the intellectual, imaginative and emotional endowment 
which will qualify them to pull their weight in the com- 
munity as architects are few and far between ; and if 
this fact, was realised in our schools, there would be 
drastic changes in their organisation and methods. 

“Lheard it said recently that our young men no longer 
care for the art of architecture and are only interested 
in it as a business, I do not believe it. I am con- 
vinced that there is as much enthusiasm for this, the 
noblest of the arts, as ever ; but if there are back- 
sliders, and if those who start with enthusiasm are 

ckly choked by the tares, let me commend them t 
theotudy of Me. Colleutt's address, and learn from him 
‘something of that high enthusiasm which has sustained 
him so well through his long and very honourable 
career.” 

‘Mr. Ernest Newton (R.A.) wrote as fotlows : 

“Lam very sorry Lam not able tocome tothe Institute 
to-night. 

“Thave not seen Mr. Collcutt’s Paper, s0 that Ido not 
know exactly what his views are on the very important 
question of architectural education. It is, perhaps, a 
little early yet to judge the results of school training. 
Every system probubly has some drawbacks. The old 
method of apprenticeship answered very well for in 
dustrious apprentices who had the good fortune to 
serve their time under a really capable architect. Being 
constantly in touch with the work of a master who was 
‘engaged in designing and carrying out real buildings, 
and not merely problems in design, was an invaluable 
experience for anyone who was wise enough to profit 
by it; but T think that even in the best circumstances 
most ‘pupils would have valued und benefited im- 
mensely by some school training and in the preparation 
of projects conceived on a more generous scale than any 
they were likely to come across in their masters! offices. 
Unfortunately, however, every one under the old system. 
ddid notalways have the good luck to serve a competent or 
even conscientious master, and sometimes finished his 
term of apprenticeship with nothing much more valu 
able in the way of architectural troaing then = certain 

facility in tracing and copying specifications. 

‘rleinoe tbo ead fetoms. prearofllysxrweged com 
bination of school work and office work ? A student 
who has profited by the excellent training which the 
schools afford might with great advantage to himself 
spend a year or twoin an office where he would come in 
contact with actual architectural problems and see real 
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though, from his point of view, perhaps, somewhat 
humble butdings taking actual shape in three dimen 
sions. ‘The time spent in an office should be con- 
sidered as an essential part of his training, 

I will now ask Sir Aston Webb if he will kindly say a 
few words. 

Sir ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. [Past President]: Mr. 
Vice-President, I seem to have arrived at that stage of 
life when I cannot attend a meeting without being ex- 
pected to say something. I came to-night entirely to 
enjoy my old friend Mr. Colleutt’s address, and I have 
enjoyed it very much, I think of Mr, Collcutt when he 
and T were quite young mea and he won the Wakedeld 
‘Town Hall competition, which we all thought, and 
rightly thought, a great achievement. And later on I 
remember when we were invited by the father of our 
President of to-day to a dinner, which Sir Frederick 
Leighton attended, and at which the competitors for 
the Imperial Tostitute discussed the conditions under 
which that competition was carried out. And I remem- 
bet (with mixed feelings) when the announcement was 
made that Mr. Collcutt’s design had been selected, 
T remember the charming red-brick house in Blooms 
bury Square, with a sunflower as finial, a customary 
decoration in those days. And I remember the numer- 
‘ous other buildings, which have always keptin my mind 
a fragrance and a pleasure when I have thought of 
‘Me. Collcutt and his work. 

‘And now with regard to the more serious part ofthe 
Paper, architectural education. I like to look, more 
especially, upon the part of it with which I find myself 
in agreement. I find myself quite in agreement with 
what he said about the large number of students who 
are now entering the architectural profession ; I think 
it isa very serious thing indeed. ‘The outlook is not very 
favourable at the present time, but no doubt it will im= 
prove; Tam sure it will. Still, 1 do not know how 
the number of students now coming in are going to find 
work. And, apart from th only leading young. 
‘men to a great disappointment in life to educate them 
and encourage them in a calling for which they have no 
real feeling. Some time ago I had a sort of epidemic of 
invitations to address students at schools of art round 
about London. I went to some of them, and enjoyed 
the proceedings very mich. At one the master took 
me round the school—this was not an architectural 
school, but a general art school. And I saw some 
very terrible things, and I said to the master! "Do you 
ever advise 4 man not to become an artist?" " No,” 
he said. “But,” I said, “don't you think it would be 
rather a good thing, occasionally, to say *T do not think 
you are adapted for an artist ; I advise you to try some- 
thing else?" “We never do,” he said. ‘That, 1 
thought, wats very serious thing. “And, having gone 
round the school, 1 addressed the students and men- 
tioned that I thought many of them, with the kindly 
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advice of the master, would be better advised if they 
were to take up some other calling. Since that time 
the epidemic of invitations to address art students has 
entirely ceased | 

One point in Mr, Colleutt's address which interested 

tecause, I think, there is much to be 
said on both sides—was that he seemed to think stu~ 
dents were invited to begin atthe wrong end that they 
were invited to design large buildings, of a kind which 
they would never have an opportunity of carrying out, 
and that when they had to design little cottages, such as 
they would have a chance of carrying out, they were 
not altogether equipped for the work. ‘That is so, of 
course. But I am inclined to think that the big end 
the right end to start with ; that you want to induce a 
student to look at a whole schemé, and to think of the 
symmetry and largeness of it, I think you may see— 
Toften look at it with that view—the same bigness in a 
sinall cottage asin a big building. I doubtif educating 
a man on a little cottage, such as a gamekeeper's cot 
tage, would qualify him for building a great building, 
or a'Temple, when he grows up. 1 speak with great 
diffidence, because T am not sure about these things 5 
but [think that, on the whole, itis better to begin with 
the big thing, and that that bigness will be reflected by 
bigness in his work, even though that work is amall in 
size. I happened only to-day to see a small silver 
George III, sauce-boat, and the man with me, who 
was a master, said: "This is the biggest thing you 
could make," Te is possible by knowledge and train- 
ing to get that bigness into small things which is very 
desirable, 

‘Then I would like to say one other thing. T agree 
entirely with Mr. Colleute about observation for stu- 
dents. When [was a student T went to churches, and 
measured little bits of mouldingsand arches. We were 

asked to do the whole thing in those days; we 
were asked to get a little Early English window, or the 
hase of a porch, But we ought to try to think of the 
thing asawhole. Ihave said here before to-night that 
we ought to draw more from memory, not to plot it 
‘on the spot ; to plot it from memory, then go back 
to the building and find out where the difficulties and 
‘errors are, and correct these on the spot, I remember 
many year ago 1 took a holiday at Southwold, when 
Walberawick was a great place for artists to go to, On 
this oceasion there was an American artist who was in- 
structing a very large class, and you would see of a 
morning a row of ladies mainly, but there were some 
men too, on the beach painting the sea. But they 
all had their backs to it. ‘They bad to try to paint 
their impression of the sea, and they would take peeps 
‘over their shoulders, ‘The instructor's idea was that 
they should paint their impression of the sea, and not 
try to make an exact copy of what they were seeing. It 
took away ftom the students the desire to represent 
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subjects photographically. It is possible to measure 
buildings on the spot and put all down and yet not 
know the difficulties which the designer had in putting 
it together. ‘That is what you have to find out, Lam 
spending about half a daya week at St, Paul's Cathedral 
at the present time, and nothing could impress anybody 
‘more in regard to the extraordinary genius and general 
knowledge of Ween than to spend many hours examhin~ 
St. Paul's. You say we must not worship Wren too 
much ; no doubt we ought not to, but anybody w! 
studies St, Paul's must worship Wren. He was a Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society—I think he was its first Presi~ 
dent ; he was a highly scientific man and a great 
astronomer, and certainly he was the greatest architect 
that England has ever turned out. So it does not show 
at all, U think, that because a man is instructed in 
mechanics, in engineering and suchlike, that he need 
not also be the very finest and most artistic architect, 

‘That is all I want to say, except that itis de 
see Mr, Colleutt here, and for this reason that I think 
as we get older we ought—I have tried to do it myself— 
While taking an interest still in one’s own affairs, also 10 
take an interest in the young men who are coming on, 
and s0 live again, if we can, a second life in the progress 
of the younger men who are going to take our places, 

T think Mr. Colleutt very much for his Paper. 

Mr. E,'T. HALL [F]: Mr. Vice-President, ladies 
and gentlemen, itis a great privilege to me to be present 
to hear my old friend Mr, Collcutt read this Paper, 
his delightful youth, and his reminiscences going back, 
as they do, for a long period. In some respects one 
cannot, T think, ageee with all that he has said ; but 1 
join with all who have preceded me in the intense ad~ 
‘miration we all feel for him. 

1 should like to appeal for a little broader education 
of the public in architecture, We must not forget itis a 
very important thing to architects that there should he 
a cultured public who ean appreciate their work, and 1 
venture to think we should all, so far as our influence 
ies, use it 0 that in every schol apart ofthe regula 
t 
to observe and to record their observa 
shen such teaching is spread over the whole 
will induce an appreciation of architecture, 
go largely to help architects, and do much 
for architecture itself. 

1 venture also to suggest—what has not been much 
referred to to-night—that a very potent influence in 
architectural education is the encouragement of travel 
ling. T agree with Sir Aston Webb that the method of 
simply measuring up little mouldings has nothing to do 
with the breadth which is required in designing ar 
tectural compositions. If you travel—and think 
travelling ig the greatest education any man ean have— 
‘you get a grasp of magnificent buildings, you see the 
‘environments in which they have been created, and you 
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can see and study the mankind of the district who have 
pressed their aspirations in buildings. That, I think, 
is of incomparable value. "Take as an example Inigo 
Jones. He was not trained as an architect, and did not 
turn to architecture until he was 28 years of age. He 
went on a visit to Italy, but when he came back he did 
not start as an architect ; he was engaged for nearly 
ten years in designing, mostly masques and scenery for 
theatrical plays. Yet in the magnificent backgrounds 
of palaces he showed the result of his studies abroad. 
It led to the Court and the nobles becoming his clients. 
During that period he made several alterations and 
additions to buildings, but it was not until ten years 
later, when he returned from his second visit to Italy, 
that he became the great architect that he was, There 
can be no doubt that in his design of the palace at 
Whitehall the inspiration came from the breadth and 
greatness of the buildings which he had studied abroad, 
‘Tuke,again, thecaseof Wren; he did not become an archi- 
tect until he was over 30, He was,as Sie Aston Webb has 
already stated, a great scientist. He drafted the Charter 
of the Royal Society, and he was, in every way, a great 
anal brilliant genius. The only journey he made, appa- 
rently, was one to the North of France and to Paris, 
when he made a very intensive tour of Paris. When he 
returned he seems to have been inspired—Paris was not 
then rebuilt: it was still a mediweval city—to make Lon- 
clon the greatest city of the world, and he produced that 
beautiful plan which we have all admired, and whi 
We regret was not carried out, If you’ take other 
architects—Gibbs, and Robert Adam, and Sir William 
Chambers—none of them had any office training what~ 
ever, except that the last two were for a short time in 
Paris under Clérisseau. ‘Their education was entirely 
derived from their travels abroad, and they were all 
great men 

nan office 
4 pupil of Inigo Jones ; he did not travel, and he never 
made any great reputation as an architect. I give you 
these examples to show the value of travel to an 
architect. 

Me, Colleutt has drawn attention to a programme of 
dividing architects into three grades = (1) the local pruc- 
titioner, (2) the technical expert, (3) the designer. I 
cannot imagine anything more deadly. Just fancy a 
young and ambitious nan starting out to become ny 
‘one of those three ! If he does not intend to become all 
three, he had better drop the idea of architecture. An 
architect, as I conceive, should have a fe ral know= 
ledge of everything connected with his building if he 
\wants to be the master-craftsman, If you turn to Vitru- 
vius, you will see he gave a much more exacting account 
‘of what an architect should be, and he almost appals you 
by the extent of the knowledge you are supposed to have. 

With regard to the schools, beautiful drawings are 
very admirable, but they are not necessarily architec- 





























their way. One man who was brought np 
those days was John Webb, and he was 























ture. ‘That pupils should be taught to design large 
buildings Iam sure is sound. ‘They should also be 
taught to do the sore of buildings which are likely to 
come into the kind of work they will pursue. In the 
Architectural Association School, whichis theone I know 
most about, I think the students are being trained on 
the right lines ; they are doing excellent work, and they 
are given practical work to do. I have recently in- 
spected designs for a printing works and for a recrea- 
tion hall, and all the designs are well within the realm of 
what is usually required of a young architect who is 
beginning practice. 

fe must have been thrilled by Mr. Colleutt’s re- 
‘marks with regard to the Parthenon, He speaks of its 
rightness of size. T have not seen the Parthenon, but 1 
have seen and studied St, Peter's, and there you feel 
that the size is not right; the scale of architraves and 
mouldings Js so vant tht the building. lores the ex 

wression of dignity which you get in contemplatin, 

Se Pauls Cathedral sae og! 

In conclusion, 1 should tike to add that while no school 
can make an architect, it can instruct and educate him, 
Te conduces to good fellowship. It creates an esprit de 
corps, and L think we may rest satisfied that the students 
of to-day will be worthy exponents of the art of archi- 
tecture in the future. 

Prof. BERESFORD PITE [F:]: It is only due to 
Mr, Colleutt to say, at the outset, how much some of us 
have valued the extraordinary qualities of his early 
work, Ido not know which design for Wakefield Town 
Hall Sir Aston Webb refers to, but I prefer the medi- 
aval one. Mr. Colleutt made two. Whether he was 














directed to make the Renaissance one afterwards, or 
‘whether he made it from the outset, I do not know: but 
the two aspects displayed hud a remarkable effect upon 
my mind as a student. And I remember the de 


n for 
the Barrow-in-Furness Town Hall, another step in the 
same direction. And I think the Imperial Institute, in 
London, is one of the finest buildings of its era. T want 
to ask this : Were the conditions which produced the 
at men of Mr. Collcutt’s early years $0 absolutely 
ad ? Are the conditions under which we are conduct- 
ing architectural education now producing similar men? 
"That is the teat. It is very intresting (6 take an acu 
ic view of the subject and discuss educatio 
sms; but by their works you shall know them—itis 
by the fruits of a system of architectural education that 
the system must be judged, And I would suggest the 
sreat advisability, in these citcumotances, of broader 
and longer views.” If you review the progress of English 
building forthe pat Counary Rewisienematt cus crane 
ordinary academic and perfect work ofthe Greek school, 
then the enthusiastic work of the Italian school, repre~ 
sented by Sir Charles Barry, and the marvellous accom= 
plishment of the Gothie school, I think you must hesi- 
tate before you denounce the methods by which such 
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results were arrived at, and sacrifice them in exchange 
for mere programmes of education. I think the time has 
come when this Institute can review the whole subject 
of architectural education with profit, Some fifteen 
years ago the Institute organised a conference on the 
then burning question of town planning ; but I think 
the time is ripe for this Institute to organise @ confer 
ence on the very important question of architectural 
education, and to review the courses which ure adopted, 
not only at home, but abroad, in the study of our art. 
‘My impression is that we are running a risk of be- 
‘coming too academical ; we are not by nature as 
fcademiical as the French. ‘The Englishman is, after 
all, ani esreardintoly free character ; his genius has un~ 
‘expected ways of exhibiting itself. It exhibited itself i 
a wholly unexpected way in Christopher Wrei 
Pugin, and in many other by 

nd we should be a Ii 
























n 
iant workers we could 
le careful in compelling 
‘upon the large number of schools in the country a uni 
form programme. The policy of the Institute, of late, 
hasbeen to enlarge the liberty ofthese schools, and 








think, very wisely. It would be a good thing if it could 
enlarge that liberty still further and allow the schools 
freedom in the construction of practical programmes, 
not even specifying two years in an architect's office, 
tut looking fr the schoo, in the long ron, 0 pro- 
duce good buildings, and men who ean do good build 
ings, because that, after all is the test. From that point 
of view T welcome Mr, Colleutt’s appearance on the 
ficld, We shall always judge him by his work, just as we 
always have enjoyed his presence and enjoyed his words. 
We shall mark the era as the Colleutt era, judging him 
by that evidence, whatever he may himself say. 

And may I, in conclusion, say something about the 
course of architectural education ? Ought it not to be 
this : the production of good buildings # Not a camou- 
flage of interesting drawings. And are not our schools 
Ted astray at the present moment, just a8 our clients 
‘were led astray a generation or two ago by the perspec 
tives—are not the schools led astray by the method of the 
Institute in requiring drawings of particular orders, and 
so limiting the activities of the schools in a dangerous 
way ? Any review of theie work at present will depress 
you by the universal sameness of the subject and the way 
in which itis treated. And so will a review of the eom- 
petition drawings sent in for the Prix de Rome and the 
Gold Medal ; they reveal a samieness of outlook which 
is un-English, And that points to the necessity of 
reviewing the whole work of the educational system at 
an early date, It will be welcomed by the schools, I 
‘cannot help adding that the recent Exhibition of Ameri- 
‘ean Architecture gives point to such a proposal. It is 
time that we reviewed our outlook. It was a very 
interesting exhibition, but it was selected from a con 
nent ; and if in connection with our Congress on Edu- 
cation here we could have a review, not of current 
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English architecture, but of English architecture cover- 
ing the period from the much-despised but much 
underrated blessing, the 1851 Exhibition, to our own 
day, we should be able to judge exactly the trend of 
those forces which make for architectural progress. 

May T add a suggestion with regard to the course of 
architectural education? I have suggested that the 
object ofa drawing must be the production of a drawing 
which will guide a man in building. ‘The next point is 
‘on the subject of architectural history. "The one thing 
which is of importance to the designer is what the man 
was thinking about when he built, say, the Parthenon, 
‘or Westminster Abbey, or St. Pi ‘not the impres- 
sion made on my mind, not the impression made on the 
mind of a man who was not the architect, I remember 
Bodley saying to me that he always, when in West 
minster Abbey, received the impression of how sm: 
‘man is, and when in St, Paul's how great a man is, Is 
itahen really a matter of subjective psychology wth the 
reverse influence on another type of mind? (Mr. Coll- 
Cute will excuse my pointing te out? he referred to the 
‘Theseum at Athens.  Itisa different size from the Par- 
thenon, butitis of the same scale.) You may rack your 
brain to ascertain what the impression is ; you might 
put it down to muddy colour, but you will not get at 
the essential facts until you ascertain what was operating 
from the calling, from the tradition, from the precedent, 
from the circumstances and the material, upon the 
man's mind when he did it, 

T thank Mr, Collcutt for his Paper and for his build 
ings. Two doors off No. 36 Bloomsbury Square, in 
1877, Lwas living in my father’s home as an atticted 
upd, and he will understand some of the wonder with 
Which we looked at that building in our homely square. 

Professor REILLY (F°] (Liverpool School) : I feet 
that this is hardly an occasion for men of my, and 
younger, genieration. Mr. Collcutt’s friends have paid 
The right kind of tribute to the Paper he has read, If 1 
were to try to reply to Mr, Collcutt marks about the 
Liverpool School and the Association, I should pro- 
bably alter the tone of this delightful meeting. My 
pleasure is in this : that 1 find the Association and 
the Liverpool School are in the pit together. 

‘The speech to which I would rather address my re~ 
marks is Professor Pite's. 1 feel that he said some useful 
things. The real point about the schools, which have 
been a growth of less than twenty years, seems to be 
this: There was a tradition in English architecture 
down to the ’sixties and ‘seventies of great enthusiasm, 
first the Neo-Gree tradition, and then the Gothic tra- 
dition, All the people lucky enough to be in offices in 
those times seem to have shared in the enthusiasm which 
‘was abundant and was firing every one. ‘Those who, like 
myself, were in offices ata later period, the ‘nineties, met 
‘with a vast variety of conflicting designs ; no architect 
had a good word to say for the work of any other archi~ 
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tect.\ Therefore it seemed essential, if English architec 
ture was to rise to the quality of the work of the greater 
men of the periods mentioned, that there should be some 
coming together of younger men in schools to find out 
for themselves, to study and see if knowledge could re- 
place the faith which was lacking. I think that is what 
theschools eando. The schools serve not only in stimu- 
lating enthusiasm and knowledge, but they also act as 
asieve, At the time I am speaking of, when I was 
receiving what education I had in architecture, one had 
to be articled for five years. How then, if one was not 
suited to the profession, was one to get out of it? Only 
by sacrificing the articles. We now have an examination 
at the end of each year, when men are fired out who are 
not fit; #0 we are acting thereby as a means of saving 
the good men for the profession, and turning the bad 
men xway, In my opinion, however, and in the opinion 
of every one who thinks of it, the schools are not there 
for the purpose of creating yeniuses; geniuses arise; 
the Colleutts, if they are real geniuses, cannot be shut 
out. The schools raise the level of taste, and prevent 
blunders being made. If we walk about the streets 
in this neighbourhood, we see many blunders due to 
the men in the ‘nineties ; itis too early yet to judge of 
the work of the men educated in the last twenty years. T 
think some of you who visited Liverpool recently did see 

jing up in the town considerable evidence of the 
influence of the Schoo!. Sir Aston Webb has very wisely 
explained that to fire the imagination we have to put 
betore students big schemes ; we have to show them 
in big schemes the simplification of ideas a big scheme 
always involves, and that is why the big scheme is the 
best engine of education, Our main object is to edu- 
cate architects, Many seem to think that the object is 
to provide cheap assistants, but that is the last thing 
‘which we hope to provide. " Anyone who has seen the 
work of the schools of recent years, and not merely read. 
their prospectuses, knows that construction is now 
carried out with unprecedented thoroughness. In each 
of the big schools one design in four is carried through 
to the working-drawing stage. While we have to fire 
the student's imagination on the one hand, we have to 
teach on the other the practical limitations of our craft. 
1 maintain the leading schools are doing both with 
4 success office training has never achieved, and could 
never from its scope hope to achieve. 

Mr, W. N. ADAMS [4,]: May I say afew words on 
behalf of the students ? Up to the present this evening 
we have heard everything from what we might say is 
the pre-war generation. Students are perfectly satisfied 
with their sc hey are quite satisfied up to the 
time of leaving their schools. But the students are not 
satisfied with the practising architects’ offices which 
they go into. Excuse me, gentlemen, for speaking my 
mind, but Mr. Collcutt has done so, and I feel 
‘on this point of architectural education. I feel that if 




















only practising architects would give students a real 
chance in their offices, London would be different. 

Mr. HOWARD ROBERTSON, 8.A.D.G. (Prin- 
cipal, A.A. School): Ido not want to make many 
remarks, because the time is drawing to a close, and 
others have said, in a better way; things I wanted to say, 
as far as criticisms on Mr. Collcutt’s paper are con- 
cerned. I think he makes one statement which is rather 
unfair to the schools, He says the schools are attracting 
people into the profession in enormous numbers. [have 
not seen figures showing that more are entering the 

rofesion since the schools. were. exubllabed than 

fore. I think a number of people who previously 
entered offices are coming to the choo, and I should 
like to see some body, such as the Institute, find out 
how many more students are entering the profession. 
[ think probably there are not more, and f think the 
men who are now coming in are very much better 
trained. 

‘There is another point, and that is as regards dis- 
criminating among the students who come in. If you 
had a body of examiners judging students afer two 
years, that body could not appreciate the student at his 

per value, because he would not be in contact with 
jim fromevery point of view—thatof general education, 
the social side, and soon—for these make yourimpression 
of a man alter very considerably, Moreover, many men 
who are backward in the first two years develop sur- 
prisingly in the fourth or fifth year ; and it is not fair 
to turn a man out until you are certain his career as an 
architect is not at all promising. I do not think you can 
prevent people entering the profession if they want to ; 
If you turn them out of a good school, they will go toa 
bad one. 

“Then there is this question of inds and skies 
ana resin drawings. Mr, Collett should come tothe 
‘Association ; he will see that that sort of thing is more 
or less washed out. I admit there was a reaction towards 
the excessive Beaux-Arts tendency in some of the 
schools, When reaction takes place you go to extremes. 
But that has been modified now, and we all realise that 
those things are merely accessories. ‘The profession 
encourages pretty drawings, and they get into the 
‘Academy, and many people who decry pretty drawings 
come running to School-trained men when they want to 
‘win a competition. Ihave come into prominence re- 
garding the gamekeeper’s cottage. Isaw a cottage like 
that in France, which was built on the edge of a lake, 
with water running under the terrace—not under the 
house. Tt was ing cottage. I do not say the 
man whose work was illustrated has the 
original, but he did his best, and the gentleman who 
socoeed it was a well-known man in the profesion, 
‘and he thought it a very swing, in spite of what 
Mie Calcot ia al” Soopiaine ite “And per 
haps this man did not follow the examples in the 
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wolds because he had some regard for the laws of sani- 
tation and hygiene. 

‘The CHAIRMAN : We have had a most interesting 
evening, and I think that before I put the vote of thanks 
I must congratulate Mr. Collcutt upon his mental and 
Physi! energy in coming down and giving us 

sper to-night, We may not agree with all he has said, 
b Wy rate the Paper has produced one of the'most 
interesting discussions it has ever been my pleasure to 
hear in this room, 

‘Mr. Robertson touched upon a point in his speech 
just now about the number of stuslents in the recog- 
nised architectural schools in the United Kingdom. 
‘This afternoon I happened to see a return of the 
numbers, and, as far as this information goes, there 
are $84 students at the present time at the recognised 
architectural schools. If you. add_at least 400 or 500 
articled pupils in the various offices which are scattered 
about—and that is a very small estimate—and a similar 
number in the various polytechnic schools, that would 
make approximately 2,000 pupils studying architecture, 
T thing thecefore that aw an Tnstitute it behoves us to 
consider whether we are right in encouraging so many 
students to enter the profession at the present time, 
when the prospect of their making a living is 80 poor 
But we do not want to touch on that gloomy side to- 
night, ‘The whole Paper has been so very well dis- 
cussed that anything I might add would be superfluous, 
‘Therefore I put to you a most hearty vote of thanks to 
Mr. Colleutt for his address, 

Mr, COLLCUTT, in reply, said : Thank you for 
our very cordial reception, andl especially so because 1 

wave really spoken out. 

‘There are one or two remarks I should like to make, 
First, I have had, until the last eight of nine years, the 
very greatest confidence in the Association schoole—I 
know nothing of the other schools—and in. what the 
Association was doing towards the education of the 
architect. As 1 said in my Paper, I would not take a 
pupil unless he had been one or two years at the 
Association schools, and I found that they were among, 
the best pupils that I had. 1 thoroughly believed in 
hat they were doing at that period. “The atudent went 
into an architect’s office, He had, or should have.had, 
every opportunity for practical work, In my case, for 
instance, I rarely had more than one pupil at a ti 
when 1 had two pupils T engaged the late Mi 
to give lectures or lessons to the pupils in my office, in 
which the assistants took part. I was desirous that my 
pupils should learn something that I was not able to 
teach them, With the two years I advocate, the student 
could get all his practical knowledge, if he goes into a 
proper office. The very last pupil I had came into my 
office after a two years’ training. He came on probation; 
but I found him so good a man that_I engaged him as 
an assistant practically at once. 
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LABORATORIES, THEIR PLANNING AND 
FITTINGS. By Alan E, Munby, M-A., F.RIB.A, 
Wik Historical Inirodscton by Sir Avibr Shipley, 
OBE. etc, Lond, 1921. 255,net- (Geo. Bell and 
Sons 
eid graale s pemeenl elect ioteereee 

Munby. He has dispelled one of my prejudices. T used 
to think that no book on the construction of laboratories: 
‘was of any use. And here is my reason, Laboratories 
are built-as part of the necessary apparatus of the 
teacher of science, Science is progressive, her teachers 
are progressive, and consequently everything that be- 
longs to the equipment of the teaching is progressive 
also, You never meet a professor of science in his own 
laboratory without hearing him s: ay one ‘of two things. 
He either says with pride and satisfaction, This labo- 
ratory was built under my own direetion, and the archi- 
tect has carried out in it every device l'eould think of 
for simplifying the instruction 1 want to give (or the 
research I want t0 carry out)," or he announces that his 
laboratory wis unhappily erected before his appoint- 
ment, and that,though it was well enough suited to the 
rather old-fashioned needsof his predecessor jt is hope- 
lessly out of date as regards the requirements of present- 
day knowledge. 

Te results from this that the work of the laboratory 
architect consists of a highly specialised collaboration 
with the expert or experts fr whom the new building i 
being erected. And I personally know no more delight 
ful experience in life than the exercise of compound 
genuity which such a collaboration affords, Incident 
ally it often rewards both architect and scientist with 1 
new personal friendship and with a pleasant mutual in- 
sight into the life-work of another man, 

“The architect has in any ease to throw himself whole: 
heartedly and quite humbly into the science 
fbn has to absorb as far as in him lies some 

now! of the meaning of the scientific problems at 

issue, Hie ecentiacca his part ought to, and sometimes 
does, realise that the architect's view of architecture is 
worth respect. In any case, ifthe resultant building is 
not, when finished, a neat, unencumbered instrument 
of acience, ether the architect or the profesor has 
failed, 

‘Thus it comes about that an architect who has had 

‘ence at all of laboratory work very seldom 
vice of a book on the subject, for the very 
first Le oes of his work on any new enterprise of 
the kind consist not even in the looking up of his own 
office records, but in setting himself, without any preju~ 
dice whatsoever, to learn the mind ofthe scientific man 

‘who is destined to make use of the building. 

Far be it from me to suggest that the architect's own 
suggestions, bred of his past experience, are valueless, 
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or that the architect's own will has no place in the mat- 
ter, But his new laboratory has got to be the best ever 
and he must lose nothing of any new light which 







‘Munby’s book has, as 1 say, converted me, Not 
ly will it be of use to young architects who may have 
ice records at their back, not only will it be of use 
‘who may learn a great deal from it in regu 
lating their ideas on laboratory schemes, but I confess 
thatafter about thirty years of practice in this very class 
of work I have found a great deal of instruction, as well 
as interest, in the volume, It is very clearly written, 
very well illustrated, and may well claim to be looked 
‘on as authoritative, for Mr. Munby writes with experi- 
enceof his own and with eagerness to accumulate the 
‘experience of others. 
Pact Warernouse [P.RIB.A,). 








‘THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS. By 
L, Cope Cornford, with a foreword by William J. 
Locke. 55.net. (RI.B.A.| 
‘This excellent book is in effect a plea for greater 
ogntion by the public of the architect as designer, 

iat is also the gist of the foreword by Mr. W. J. 

Locke, who longs to see the Press intelligently in- 

formed about architecture and intelligently criticising 

new buildings as they arise, and not only criticising the 
buildings, but saying something about the architects 
who designed them.“ Personality—still more person- 
ality—always personality—of the architect.” ‘The Press 
devotes many columns to painting and painters ; why 
tot also to bualdingn and their architects? Readers of 
the public prints can go to exhibitions of pictures and 
‘see at their ease under one roof the output of painters ; 
but they would have to make many journeys to behold 
sven small proportion of the outpat of architects. 
They can see in their favourite papers observations on 
their favourite painters, but they receive no information, 
far less any guidance, as to the merits or demerits of 
new buildings. ‘The Press could do much to remedy 
this omission, provided their writers on architecture 
Were trained in the subject—that is, were architects 
with a gift of happy literary expression. 
Having established the thesis that the public ought 
tw know something about architecture, but does not ; 
at architecture can only be 
trained in the study of it—name 

Cornford proceeds to show ofession has $0 

uood an organisation for the help ‘of its members a8 

architects have in the Royal Institute, and that the 
public have herean instrument of high efficiency would 
they but use it in seeking assistance and advice, more 

















‘specially when the public is impersonated by the Gov- 
emment in its widespread activities connected with 
building, 


As may well be supposed, Mr. Cornford has no diffi- 
culty in making out a good case for the Institute in its 
various aspects : as consultant, as adviser, as the regu- 
lator of competitions, as the ultimate authority on the 
education of architects, as the guardian of professional 
honour, and as jing the finest library of archi- 
tectural books in the world, He writes simply anc 
clearly and with an understanding of his subject, for his 
early training was that of an architect, He has now 
cred his allegi: to literature, and has therefore 

ive in praising the Institute. He 
‘speaks as a layman to laymen, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that his book may be widely read by the public 
who are concerned in any de with building matters, 
It will give them a welcome insight into a subject upon 
which their notions are at present rather hazy, ‘There 
are nine illustrations, all portraits of eminent architects, 
mostly reproduced from pictures in the National Por 
trait Gallery, and from the admirable series of portraits 
of past presidents preserved at the Institut 
J. A. Goren (F'}. 





















SOME LIVERPOOL STREETS AND BUILD- 

INGS IN 121. By C. H. Reilly, M.A. Roscoe 

fessor of Architecture, University of Livers 

3s. 6d. net. (Liverpool Daily Post” Printers, 

‘One puts down this little hook with two regrets, the 
first in particular that Professor Reilly has not written 
more on this occasion, the second that generally as a 
writer his ouput has been so limited. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, this book would have 
been better if it had been either shorter or longer. 

"The greater part consists of a series icles, first 
published in the Lit Post, descril the streets 
and the architecture of Liverpoo!—and this part is all 
100 short. 

But as an introsluction there is a reprint of a lecture 
the author gave the Liverpool Architectural Associa- 
tion, and it is this portion that might perhaps w th ad~ 
vantage have been omitted ; not because iti 
interesting as the remainder—it teresting 
and intensely provocative—but because it is written in 
a different key. 

Here we are made to realise that itis as the Professor 
of Architecture of Liverpool University that the writer 
is addressing us ; as he outlines his policy and thunders 
out his denunciations we are duly impressed, though 
perhaps a little rebellious. 

Bur it is when we come to the articles that describe 
the city of his adoption that we are carried away. We 
‘no longer think of the author as a professor, as an 
architect, or even as a writer; he so captivates us by the 
interest of his subject and by the of its present- 
ment that he achieves the ‘triumph possible toa 
swriter—he has made us forget the author in the subject. 
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As he conducts us from one part of Liverpool to 
another, sauntering with leisurely step up this impor- 
tant boulevard, pausing for a moment to make some 
illustrative comment on some particular building; rush- 
ing down this side-street, with a sudden halt to praise 
the lines of some architectural masterpiece, or with 
good-humoured mockery laughing at some terra-cotta 
absurdity, we feel that our author is in holiday mood— 
joyous, penetrative and illuminating. 

Te is in the inspiration of the moment that 2 man 
often utters the most profound truths, when he is s0 
sunk in his subject thar he has forgotten himself and 
his own special outlook ; he speaks as the genius of the 
hour directs, and we unquestioningly accept what he 
‘yg with huppy confidence. 

“This small work is very far removed from a popular 
guide-book; it is something much more than that. 
Considered in its broadest aspect, it isa civic survey of 
Liverpool of infinite interest and value to layman and 
technician alike, 

It is greatly to be hoped that other architects will 
follow Professor Reilly's example, and give us similar 
studies of the towns in which they live, 

‘The work is urgently needed, and it is needed now, 
Architecture, more than most ofthe arts, suffers from 
lack of qualified erities. Painting, the drama, rousic and 

ture all have an attendant train of able and expert 
ics, who inform and direct the lay mind and exert 
a very healthy influence on the exponents of these 























that all the eri particular, we 
very much regret the reference to the late E. A 
Rickards which occurs in the introductory lecture. 
Professor Reilly quotes (he does not give it as his own 
}) some one as saying, in reply to a suggestion 
y that Rickards never had an 
ing a cinema or a theatre, that "Ri 
anything but picture palaces 
this remark, though perhaps superficially clever, is 
really very stupid and uncritical—stupi it 
showed no sense of what Rickards’ work really was, 
and, incidentally, no sense of what the best kind of 
cinema work is. 

Such a stricture only appeals to prejudice, to those 
who, alive to the formafistic and academic movement of 
the present time, can sce nothing good in the work of 
the individualists who immediately preceded it, and 
whose fire gives a not unpleasant warmth after 
the chill received from much of the cold pedantic work 
that one sees to-day. 

‘kards was a great individualist, but an indi- 
‘whose work had a monumental basis. 
jow if, as one presumes the author of the remark 
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juoted intended, cinema work is showy and ephemeral, 
then to compare such work to Rickards was extremely 
foolish. 

‘When one thinks of those strong masses with the 
heavily marked horizontal courses of stone in Rickards? 
buildings, as if each stone was laid to endure for cen- 
turies—in fact, of the whole spirit of his work—one is 
indeed amazed at such a comparison. 

Possibly itis the Baroque influence reflected in these 
buildings which offends a certain indiscri oe} type 

ind about as much unthinking and pre- 
judiced criticism has been applied to the Baroque as to 
Rickards, ms Re 
‘The Italian Baroque, properly understood, was the 
ild protest of Taian arate when Spain had silenced 
I the free voices of Italy—when she had burned 
Bruno and stifled the Italian Church. 

“The Baroque may have become licentious in the 
reign of Louis XV. in its translated French forms—it 
may have even shown signs of this licentiousness in 
Wren's work during the reign of the Merry Monarch— 

never licentious in this sense in Italy under 
the Spanish Domination. 

‘There it was ever a heart-rending protest, and it is 
this wild note of beautiful protest that Rickards caught 
and sent forth as a challenge to all the shams and follies 
of his day, for Rickards’ work, like the man himself, was 
essentially honest and essentially a protest, 

Stantey C, Raawry [F], 


SCULPTURE OF TO-DAY. By Kineton Parkes. 

Volume I.: America, Great Britain, Japan. Volume IT. : 

Continent of Europe. 80, Lond. t9ax. £4 55. each 

[Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) 
Mr. Kineton Parkes has written a comprehensive te~ 
‘view of modern sculpture, the first volume dealing with 
that of Americ, Great Brita and Japan endthesscond 
‘volume with that of the Continent of Europe. 

‘The attempt to portray ina short essay the tendencies 
and aims of modern sculpture is a valiant one, and the 
‘measure of success will be the increased appreciation by 
the public of the best efforts of the sculptors. ‘The edu~ 
cation of the public is one of the aims of the eritic, and 
by pointing out the sualtes which the cultured taste 
of men of all ages has established as stable the critic is 
doing invaluable work. . 

‘The chief merit of any work of this nature is to be 
found in this direction ; its influence on the public will 
in time react on the sculptor and tend to produce 
greates works of art, So far as this quality is con- 
cerned, the volumes under review are helpful, but only 
ina secondary way, the principal part being taken up 
with s series of biographical notices of modern aeulp- 
tors, illustrated by several examples of their work. In 
addition, descriptive details are given of if works 

llustrated ; but these descriptions lack all enthu- 
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siasm of portrayal, and therefore leave the reader cold 
‘and unsympathetic to works which might in themselves 
have aroused appreciation and delight. The illustrations 
uke the book popularly attractive, and this, perhaps, 
one of the author's aims, and will help to awaken and 
foster public interest in a form of art which in England 
is rather neglected. "This is all to the good, but a greater 
good might have been attained if the author had devoted 
more space to a critical analysis of the works selected 
for illustration and a restatement of the basic principles 
‘upon which all teue art is founded. 

‘The work covers a very wide range of modern 
sculpture, so wide that only a very superficial exam- 
ination of its quality is possible, and for this survey the 
ordinary publicshould be grateful, as it may help them 
10 go deeper into a matter which consciously or uncon~ 
sciously influences their duily life, 

Sculpture as it is applied to street architecture or 
to the decoration of cities in streets, squares, and 
gardens, is like architecture in this: (tik always in evi~ 
denice and cannot be ignored. Its effect, for good or ill, 
is always with us—pictures, books, and music, as a rule, 
we can excape at will but these seulptures are factors it 
our daily development, and itis right that the qualities 
which are sound, stable, good, and beautiful should be 

inted out for the benefit of the average observer, and 

his attention directed to the evanescent, false, and ugly 
‘which often appear in these works. 

A habit of discrimination should beencourage 
parative analysis should be insisted upon by the shan in 
the street, and it should be the business of a writer of 
‘books of this nature to foster and encourage public de- 
velopment along these fines, 

In these volumes there is perhaps too great « desire 
$0 provide u populur work, which san easy thing 19 do, 
tather than to awaken the art student, the atist, and the 
wublic to the great underlying principles of all good art ; 

Wut in $0 far ag these volumes interest the worker 

and the public in sculpture they will be doing a neces~ 

nal beneficent work, and they are heartily welcome 

time, when the mind should be directed to the 

appreciation of beautiful things in contradistinetion to 

the restless, unsettled and chaotic state from which the 
public wt large now suffers, 













































J. 8. Ginsox [F 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 

‘The President and Mr, Arthur Keen have been 
Appointed to represent the Royal Institute on the 
Architectural Education Committee of the University 
of London. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS' EXAMINATION 
BOARD. . 
Mr, H. D. Searles-Wood has been reappointed to 
represent the Institute on the Board. 





Correspondence 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 
4 Reymond Buildings, Gray's fan, W.C. 


26 December 1931. 
To the Faitor, Joursat. R.L.B.A.— 

‘Sin,—I find in your issue of 24 December another 
Jeter on Unification and Registration, in which we are 
told again that the Council of the RULLB.A. approves 
of. opening the doors of the Institute to “ all architects: 
of the United Kingdom,” and the words are added ; 

‘without test or examination.” "The letter is signed 
by Mr. A. W, S. Cross and Mr. George Hubbard 

Leaving for the present the question whether anyone 
should publicly oppose the policy of the Council w 
holding the position of a Vice-President, I wish to point 
‘out once more that there is, andl has been, no question 
of admitting any but qualified men, At the Council 
meeting on 23 May a report of nine printed pages, 
setting out Scheme A and Scheme B, was dealt with, 
and the following very brief resolution passed : "That 
the principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing of all 
architects of the United Kingdom into membership of 
the R.1.B.A.—be adopted as the basis for Unification." 
(Scheme B was the Federation Scheme.) Scheme A 
refers throughout to." qualified" architects and to 
qualified architects only, and it provides for them to be 

laced in the class appropriate to their qualifications, 

ih signatories of the letter had this report, both of 
them understood the nature of the principle involved : 
is it“ cricket " for them to endeavour to convey by 
means of the Press the impression that the R.LB.A, 
*proposes to admit without test oF examination all who 
apply? The thing is, afterall, almost too geotesque to 
hye taken seriously. ‘The writers of the letter know, and 

T now remind therm of i, that it is proposed to set up a 

Board of Incorporation Which ahall be the ale judge of 

the qualifications of candidates, One welcomes sound 

criticism, but this criticism is neither sound nor in 
genuous. 

‘As for Registration, the writers of the letter are en= 
titled to the opinions’ they hold on the probability of 
securing it, but they and all others may rest assured 
that we shall never get it unless we ean go to Parliament 
with the solid backing of the whole profession —Yours 
faithfully, 





































Antuur Kees (F 
Hon. Se Commitee on Unification and Registration. 


St. John's Wood, NW. 
Pagans hed 
To the Editor, JOURNAL RA.B.A..— 
‘Sm,—I sympathise somewhat with Mr. R. G. Wi 
son, though I do not agree with him. He repeats what, 
one would think, was the obvious interpretation of the 
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Unification Committee's proposal to bring “ all archi- 
tects of the United Kingdom into membership with the 
R.LB.A.” and says that any method short of absorbing 
the whole profession would he futile. He probably 
represents & considerable body of opinion in conflict 
with the desire of Mr, Keen and others to discriminate 
between the * properly qualified " and those who are 
not—which, as Mr. Perks points out in his clear, direct 
‘Way, means an end of Unification (within the Institute), 
even if it were not already otherwise impossible. 
cannot think why Mr. Wilson is silent as to the import 
of Mr. Keen's letter. We all enjoy, like him, the advan- 
tage of being older than we were, and those of us with 
ideas differing from his may conceivably be none the 
less sane. We can certainly claim the right to think 
that if Registration is ever going to be effected, and if 
its object is really to destroy the bad or incompetent 
architect, there are sounder and probably more ethic~ 
ally proper means for attempting to do so than some 
which afe, we understand, now being considered. 

‘The sacrificial argument always has a good sound, 
particularly if it is connected with the improvement 
of architecture. When sincerely meant it will, indeed, 
always be entitled to and will receive respect. Mr. 
Wilson must, however, forgive me if [ask him on what 
grounds he would—in order to advance architecture 
now or in the future—obtain, if he could, assistance 
from those who, in Mr. Keen’s words, have never im- 
posed on themselves the restraint necessary to a profes- 
sional man or " taken much trouble to qualify them- 
selves for a profession which is also an art” ; and also 
why hes realy concludes that willingnevs to combine 
with and confer uneamed distinctions upon these 

tlemen, "* for the good of the cause " (as he puts it), 
Eitkely 00 redound wo our cred vaespi 
his own attempt at a bargain, be 
reconcile it, moreover, with ordinary fair-play,to those 
who obtained their membership by the regular, recog- 
nised means, thinking the Institute was what it pro- 
fessed to stand for. And, perhaps, there isa side to the 
esprit de corps " aspect of the case that Mr. Wilson 
has not thought of. 

I would further, if! may, beg him and others to read 
carefully the letter appearing in the current JOURNAL 
signed by Mr. Cross and Mr. Hubbard,* whose kn 
ledge of every phase of this question, and of architec 
tural affairs generally, entitles them to speak with a good 
deal of authority. “Those who do so will see quite 
another view presented, and one which frees the sul 
ject from many of the ambiguities recently obscuring i 
Perhaps Mr. Wilson wil particularly consider the 
public case for Registration and whether there is really 
any serious of Bill being ultimately passed, 
‘on the only grounds likely to be considered by Parlia 
‘ment—assiiming, too, that the sacrifices he is so anx- 
Teter wa received Yo Tate for publication. 













































ious about are made by those who, at the present 
‘moment, see no obvious reason for making. thes 
Maybe some day we shall hear why the “ Dental 
precedent, of 3 Register felling the passing ofa Bill, 
was considered unsuitable, though, as. Perks shows, 
definitely recommended to the Committee, I susy 

it may not have been unconnected with our lack of a 
public case.” Others also may develop a suspicion, 
if not more, that the “ good of architecture " clair 
now proceeding often from quite unexpected quarter 
rests on a shallow foundation—if, indeed, it has sul 
stance at all. We may well ery out with Goethe, 
* Whither we are going who can tell—who, indeed, can 
now remember whence he came ? 

I dislike architectural politics intensely. When, how- 
ever, a vital principle is being threatened affecting a 
body that, for nearly a century, has stood for the en- 
couragement of what is best in architecture, a definite 
duty falls on its members to contend for what they 
believe to be right. For, as Mr, Perks quite aptly says, 
mere numbers do not necessarily give value or strength 
to an Institute such as ours, and, in the eyes of some, 
numbers seem to be the beginning and the end of 
Unification. Frepk. R. Hiorns (F). 


1 Rutland Road, Hammersmith, W- 


omvary 1933, 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.LLB.A.: 

‘Sts,—There is a story of an advocate who addressed 
4 magistrate for an hour, and then, thinking he had 
become inattentive, asked if his worship had been 
able to follow him s0 far. “ Yes," was the weary reply + 
‘hut I should turn round now if 1 felt sure I could find 
my way back."* 

"That may be the feeling of many architects. The 
Institute in past years was told authoritatively there was 
no hope for a Registration Act. ‘The R.LB.A. Consti- 
tution auite recently, sought the best advice 
and again learnt the impossibility of getting a private 

of this Kind ihrocgh Farsianene, pute paced 
being freee fale protected. 

Unify qualified architects by all fir means, but why 
go on dreaming about registration ?—Yours truly, 

‘A. O. Contano (FJ. 


Highbury Park, N- 


9 Jonuary 192s 
To the Editor, Jounxat. RALB.A., si 
‘Str,—As a member unaccustomed to take part in 
controversial matters, 1 have long wondered at the 
Ssoount of energy and tine disputed over this Archi- 
tects’ Registration question. This view will probably 
be considered strange by the wholechearied advocates 
ofthat pele, who temo asume that all aren ym 
pathy with the movement. To my knowledge this 
hot so. There are many members who, knowing full 
Well that the chances of the attainment of Registration 
are practically nil, and content to take a neutral line 
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so long as membership of the Institute remains more or 
less unaffected, might not in all circumstances remain 
s0 quiescent. 

What has recently transpired shows the probability 
of wholesale additions to the membership of the Instic 
tute, which might entirely change its character. "There 
seems to be no good reason for this. Ifa form of Regi 
tration must be attempted, cannot it be done without 
spoiling the Institute and stimulating opposition from 
those who see little or no value in it ?—Yours faithfully, 

. B. Gonnoy [4\]. 


THE R.LB.A. AND ARCHITECTURE IN THE 
DOMINIONS. 


12 New Square, Lincoln's In, W.C. 


51 December 10 
To.the Editor, Jouwnat. R.LB.A. 

S1n,—In the Jourwat.for a6 November rar Profes- 
sor Percy E. Nobbs, writing from Canada, and Mr. 
Edward H, Waugh, from South Africa, contribute some 
observations. on the relationship of the Institute to 
architects and architecture in the Dominions. It would 
be of further interest if similar contributions may be 
expected from Australia and New Zealand, Both Pro- 
fessor Nobbs and Mr, Waugh, although they write on 
the subject of " Dominion Branches," do nat seem to 
be so much concerned about what may, perhaps, be 
called the political aspect of the relationship between 
the R.L.B,A. and its Allied Societies, or members, in 
the Dominions. Professor Nobbs speaks expressly of 
ethical standards and of a national tradition in design, 
Me. Waugh, in courteous and kindly terms, cemindls us, 
with no little truth, of our architectural insularity, and 
invites « wider outlook which shall see the Empire as a 
whole so far as the arts are concerned. One suggestion 
made by the latter might be acted on :it is that contribu- 
tions to the JourNat: should be made periodically by 
‘nen in each of the Dominions who are willing to sup~ 
Port « proposal of this kind. Such an arrangement 
would, if made, keep us more definitely in touch with 
Oversea thought on architectural matters. And, if a 
suggestion is permissible, we might hope for a note from 
Professor Nobbr on the subjectofarehiectural educa: 
tion, He may be willing to approach it as a matter con 
cerning the maintenance, propagation, or cultivation of 
a truly British national, perhaps Imperial, tradition of 
design rather than as an affair of a crammed, cram- 
‘ning, and indigestible curriculum. Professor Leslie 
Wilkinson might also let us hear his ideas on the same 
ired subject from an Australian point of view, 
And in future a regular contribution could be looked 
for in the JounssaL during each succeeding year. 

Would it not also be possible for the R.1.B.A. to re~ 
spond to the obvious invitation to us here that we could 
and should do more to keep ourselves in touch with the 
Dominions, and them with us, in those things by which 























































thought in architecture is expressed? Tt would surely be 
Well if this might be done, not alone by theories, dog- 
‘mas, of design expressed by verbs, but rather with an 
interchange of exhibits indicating’ results. For there 
Seems no real reason why, now, a regular periodical 
exhibition of works in architecture and the allied 
should not be held, by some means of co-operation, 
both here and overseas, ‘The Art and the Literature 
Standing Committees might, respectively, be able to 
‘consider these points, 

Temay be that « special issue of the JouRNAL once or 
twice in the Session, as an Empire Number, could be 
‘made one way of beginning to meet the evident desire 
for a wider outlook and a broader sympathy.—Faith- 
fully yours, 








Howent C. Coterre [F:] 





ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
1 Woburn Square, W.C.1 


38 December 1934. 
To the Editor, JourNat. RB. 

Sin,—The meeting last Monday was so full of in 
teresting discussion and lasted #0 long that I could not, 
in fairness to the audience, add my contribution, Usha 
be glad,therefore,if you will kindly allow me to sayhere 
how much Lenjoyed Mr. Collcutt's paper and to give a 
few points that occurred to me. i 
probationary period was the most generally discus 
and I think the idea is excellent if it would work, 
many of us F.RWL.B.A,’s would have been turned down 
tunder such a test? Certainly many of the best men 
I know were considered rather “ duifers " because they 
developed slowly, and some of the most brilliant ot 
my contemporaries have been utter failures, All the 
speakers last night seemed to take it for granted that a 
man had wasted so many precious years if he studied 
architecture and did not become ai architect, T have 
hhad many students at the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts and a few private pupils who, although possess- 
ing unusual abilities, would never make architects, and 
it has given me the greatest pleasure to find out what 
these men could do best and yet make use of their easly 
training. Our best mural painters, sculptors, furniture 
Uesigners, carvers, metalworkers, plasterers, etc., are 
architects or they have studied architecture. ‘This ean- 
not be a coincidence. One of the greatest defects of our 
present training is the neglect of materials, I do not 
think it ia possible to makes man an urehiteet by teach 
ing him to lay bricks, neither is it by teaching him to 
draw ; but an intimate knowledge of stone, timber, and 
metals is essential to produce a living tradition that can 
grapple with new conditions, One remark of Mr, Col 
cutt’s T do not agree suggestion that a super- 
ficial knowledge of steel construction is enough, Steel 
and concrete are already the very bones in many cases, 
and no doubt this system will grow in the near futures 
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We have so much to learn that we cannot hope to be- 
come expert designers in these materials, but we must 
know enough to tell the engineers what we want. Other- 
wise we must take what the expert gives us, and the 
work of two men out of sympathy cannot be a work of 
art.—Yours faithfully, 





8. B.C, Cautrenn [F]. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 





To the Editor, JOURNAL RALB.A.y 

‘Sim,—Living near New York for over two years, may 
Tadd to Mr. H, Austen Hall’s extremely interesting and 
instructive article in the Jouesal. for 26 November ? 
‘The American Exhibition in London must have been 
‘of great interest to those who have never been here. 
4“ American architects are more successful in the hand- 
ling of the larger problems of design than we in Eng- 
land," says Mr, Hall, Heis right. Ofthis there is no 
question, 

Compare the Pennsylvanian Railway Station and 
Boston Public Library (MeKim, Mead and White) with 
several recent buildings within a short distance of 
Charing Cross, ‘The comparison is very unfavourable 
to the work in London, Especially is this the ease in 
regard to the detail, ‘mentioned is an ideal 
conception of what a railway terminal ought to be. The 
same, however, cannot be said of the Grand Central 
Station. Although a masterpiece in planning, it can- 
not be compared with the former in regard to design, 
"The Morgan Library is certainly a" gem," as Me. Hall 
says, being perhaps the most perfect example in deli- 
cacy of detail of its kind, resembling the atmosphere of 
Chopin in a more solid form. The great care bestowed 
‘on the detail of many of the more notable public and 
semi-public buildings in this country is most marked, 
‘A careful note of these facts is well worth recording 
1 was particularly struck, when visiting the Boston 
Public Library, with the entasis on the columns of the 
arcade in the quadrangle, ‘The proportions were per- 
fect. Often with little or no ornament, and with great 
simplicity of detail, massive and imposing effects are 
produced in ier almost unknown in England. 
Although the "loft ” building of “ skyscraper” may 
not create much fecling of restfulness or repose, the 
way in which many of these have been handled is very 
skilful, and one cannot help admiring the ingenuity and 
inventive faculties exercised in overcoming difficulties 
in their design and execution. Lord and Taylor's Store, 
Fifth Avenue, is a fine example of what a " depart- 
ment” store can be. What Mr. Hall says is again very 
true, Because a building is of large scale there is no 
reason why the detail should be coarse and unrefined. 
‘The detail of the stonework on the two lower floors of 
this building with balcony above would well repay a 
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visit to New York to anyone who contemplates the erec- 
tion of a large structure of a similar nature in London or 
elsewhere, Many of the banks here would astonish 
‘most Britishers who have never seen an American bank- 
ing institution—examples, again, of designs beautiful in 
detail and proportion, A notable addition to the Gothic 
style of architecture is to be found in New Haven, an 
old-fashioned university town. 

"The new Memorial Quadrangle at Yale University is 
charming building, characterised by great skill in the 
handling of the stonework which is mosteffective. Iti 
a fine example of modern Gothic. Generally speaking, 
however, not very much enthusiasm can be aroused for 
Gothic work here compared to English work of a simitar 
nature. OF modern buildings in London the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Westminster, can worthily take its 
place with any building in America, Allow me again to 
endorse Mr, Hall's remarks when he refers to the old 
Colonial style,” in the development of which there is 
room for much scope, as evinced by numerous fine 
houses by Mr. Platt and others, The Southern Colonial 
style is especially charming, and numerous fine old 
examples still exist which ean be adapted to the designs 
of the modern American house with delightful effect, 
Regarding domestic work, Mr. Hall again says that 

ngland has long been supreme." Yes. ‘The best 
types of modern domestic architecture in England still 
hold a unique position. "There is a peculiar charm and 
fascination about the houses of Old England which has 
never been surpassed in any the Englishman 
still holds the field in domestic architecture.—Faith- 
fully yours, 


























Witttam Parrenson [L. 








THE EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE, 

‘The Council have accorded votes of thanks to the 
American Institute of Architects for the loan of the 
drawings and photographs, to the Exhibi 
mmitte for their organising work, to the 
Committee (Messrs. W, Hl. Ward, H. M, Fletcher and 
H.C, Bradshaw) for the effective arrangement of the 
exhibits, to Mr. H. C, Bradshaw for the design of the 
poster, and to Mr. Cart de Lafontaine for writing the 
Foreword to the Catalogue and for his services in 
negotiating the loan of the Exhibition, 


INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL 
ADMINISTRATION, 

A lecture will be given at the Great Hall of the 
London School of Economies on ** Industrial Eeono~ 
mics in relation to the bearing on National Welfare of 
the Ascertainment of Cost,” by J. M. Fells, on ‘Tues 
day, 24 Januar lliam Perider will take the chair 
at 8p.m. An invitation to attend the lecture is extended 
to members of the Institute, 
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Report on the Teaching 


of Construction 


AT THE ECOLE NATIONALE ET SUPERI- 
EURE DES BEAUX-ARTS 


Puesentep To THE FRanco-Brrrisn AssoclATION oF 
Awcurrects 


Grvtienten,—The important schools of architecture 
aim at training students capable of conceiving and some 
day erecting beautiful and individual works of architec~ 
tute. 

‘The purpose of our meeting is to communicate to 
cach other the effors which Gur two countries have 
made towards this end, and to assist each other in thix 
educative task. We cannot sufficiently congratulate the 

romoters of this rapprochement, which will assuredly 
Ee frultfl ia remulter* You have kindly communicated 
tous the programmes of your principal English schools 
of architctare, andl in them we have found many Ea- 
tereting ideas and methods of realising them. 

1 think it is quite in accordance with the spirit of our 
meeting to-day to describe to you the attempt which we 
have this year made at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris 
in the teaching of construction. But as this teaching is 
bound up with that of architectural composition, we 
‘mus trapidly examine the operations which are required 
tocna bleust ocreat eand e1ect abeautif ulwork of archi- 
tecture which shall represent in the material sphere the 
true and realisable solution of a given, programme. 

‘What is the method followed at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts for the attainment of this result ? 

Having thoroughly studied the programme, havin 
mastered it, having examined not only the material 
‘conditions to which itis n to conform (the work 
must be adapted to its practical object), but also the 
theoretical conditions (the work must bear the character 
which is most perfectly appropriate) ; having classified 
the dominant, the secondary, and the accessory ele- 
ments of the programme, the student, having thus 
grasped the true conception of the subject, finally takes 
‘up his pencil or charcoal. 

By means of « number of sketches, mostly frechand 
work, which enable him more rapidiy to embody his 
thoughts by making instinetive use of the interrelations 
hetween mind and senses, he endeavours to give form 
to his thoughts by appropriately suggestive lines, which 
he combines and proportions in conformity with the 
nature of the programme, and refines by successive 
tracings, striving to preserve in the entite work not only 
the character which he has conceived, but also a spirit 
of lucidity and unity. 

He proceeds from the vague to the definite, from the 
general to the particular, from mass to detail, each point 


























to be solved at the time, each element of the 
programme placed with the emphasis and character 
suitable. 

If his solution of the programme is true, and if the 
expression of it which he has found is correct and indi- 
vidual, he would obtain what we call a successful 





this is, briefly, the work of composition as taught 
and practised in the ateliers of the school, 

not think itis possible to improve on this method 
of teaching. It is for the student to turn it to the best 
account. 

Its great superiority over the systems practised in 
other French or foreign schools is due to :— 

1, The fact that it conforms to the law of all ereative 
work, 

2, ‘The value of the teaching of professorsand patrons 
of the ateliers, who are all masters of their art, 

3.. The advice and criticism of senior students, whom 
the juniors watch at work. 

4. The rivalry between ateliers, which always stimu- 
lates effort towards improvement, 

5. Finally, that stmosphete of artistic probity, 

ial discussion, zeal, and mutual help, which prevails 
in the ateliers, and owing to which, in any competition, 
students take an interest in the design of their com= 
petitors and endeavour to impress an individual charac~ 
ter on their own work, 

But, however successful the solution of the pro- 

me may be in itself, it is of no use unless it 
capable of execution, and unless its mode of construc- 
tion also expresses truth. 

The student must therefore know the materials 
which can be employed in the building, so as to choose 
them judiciously in conformity with the spirit of the 
programme ; he must know the method of construc 
tion in use, the calculations of stresses ; and, besides, he 
must know how to arrange methodically the numerous: 
technical plants which were unknown in the past, which 
are required by modern piactice, and which virtually 
transform certain pottions of present-day buildings 
into small engineering centres. 

‘A knowledge of science, no less than of art, is a 
necessity for the architect. If he knows little or nothing 
about it, his scope of expression must be considerably 
restricted. Schools must therefore train their students 
from the scientific as well as from the artistic point of 
view. 

But whatever methods of construction may yet be 
discovered, however important may be the new services 
or devices required in future buildings, the school must 
never forget that art alone can create, whereas science 
is merely a means of control. 

Even in the domain of science, when a master creates, 
is his imagination—that is to say, the artist in him— 
which guides him. Having made his discovery, he will 
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then put it to a scientif test in order to ascertain 
‘whether oF no it will ive ; but his calculations must be 
based on something tangible, which belongs to the 
domain of ereative are. 

Every architect, therefore, must be an artist and a 
scientist. 

But since his work must be capable of actual con~ 
struction, his scientific knowledge must be applied even 
during the period of composition, although this belongs 
to the domain of pure art, 

But in what manner must his scientific knowledge be 
applied ? 

tis essential to define it here, because many schools 
are still in error, and can never produce students 
capable of achieving success. 

‘During the period of composition the scietiat must 
remain in thebackground,and yet always within reach of 
the artist, to remind him of material possibilities. ‘The 
scfentist must not at every moment wish to control 
what proceeds from the artist's brain by 80 doing he 
would quickly elip the wings of inepiration, Above al 
hhe must not take the lead : that would be disastro 
‘The mind of the artist must move in the realm of con- 
struction ; butin order to create, he must jealously pre- 
serve his erty in combining iis, placing them in 
proportion to their value, and seeking the most charac- 
teristic expression of the idea, without every moment 
looking to see whether what he is doing will oF will not 
have to be modified by calculation, ‘The scientist must 
for the moment only supply the instinctive selection of 
those forms which are capable of realisation with the 
materials available, and this until the solution of the 
problem is found. ‘Only then will the seientist resume 
control with all mathematical checks. And if he has 
Tightly exercised his role of informing the artist, without 
disturbing him, during the eseative phase, the final re- 
sult will not be modified by such control, 

‘This solution, checked and drawn in detail, must, 
with a view to execution, be completed by means of 
specifications, priced quantities, estimates of cost, and 
tenders. Afterwards comes the realisation : execution 
of works, checking and settlement of accounts, etc., all 
these things being within the realm of experience and 
professional practice, 

‘These are, in fact, the operations which the architect 
must follow methodically from the moment when he 
acquaints himself with the programme until the time 
when the work is completed. 

We sce his knowledge of construction brought into 


play 





















































‘At the outset, in the shape of instinctive guidance, 
during composition. 
2, After the “ Parti" has been settled, in the shape 
of scientific control, 
3. From that moment up to the end, in the shape of 
practice and experience. 
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Is it possible in a school to impart all this know- 
ledge, necessary as itis, and require of the student that 
the shall be master of it at the time of examination ? 
Assuredly not, 

‘Time would not suffice, nor could the brain of the 
student grasp it all. ‘To overload the student's memory 
will defeat its own object. Rather, his scientific and 
practical mind must be trained, just as his artistic mind. 
is trained ; he must learn how to set out the conditions 
fa constructional problem, and how, by applying the 
principles governing any question, that question may 

solved. By means of numerous illustrations he must 
be interested in matters of construction, endowed with 

i ied with numerous 
examples to guide him in his career, He should be 
made as capable of creation in the realm of science as he 
is in that of art, in order that he may overcome diffi- 
culties in his career by reference to his lectures, wit 
the support of mature judgment and common sense. 

‘The task is difficult, and the Franco-British Union of 
Architects must make it easier for us by communicati 
experiments which each of us can attempt in this 
direction. 

Let us observe, in the first place, that the teaching of 
construction is based in equal parts on imagination, 
reinforced by practical and scientific knowledge, and 
‘on purely mathematical calculation which can only be 
applied to the product of imagination, 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts has long since entrusted 
the teaching of this second section, which includes 
stresses and strains, to a fully qualified professor ; just 
as it has entrusted to specialists the teaching of mathe= 
matics, descriptive geometry, perspective, physics and 
chemistry, geology, etc., all subjects necessary to a 
proper scientific training, 

‘There remains the teaching of practical construction, 
‘This may be divided into two parts ;— 

Before making the student acquainted with the use of 
materials according to recognised rules, and with the 
solution of the various structural problems which may 
arise, he ought to be made familiar with the nature, the 
qualities, and the defects of all the materials which he 
will have to use jhe must also be taught the recognised 
methods of jointing wood, iron and stone, comprised 
in the study of stereotomy ; and again he must learn 
the nature of such materials as plaster, lime, cement 
and the like, and the composition of mortars anid 
coneretes.. 

At the Beole des Beaux-Arts it is the Professor of 
Stereotomy who has charge of the first part of such 
teaching. 

Being thus prepared by the various courses above 
referred to, and having passed all the requisite examina 
tions, the student is admitted to the course which at 












































the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is called the construction 
course, 
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It was during the delivery of this course that the ex- 
periment was made which I now beg to bring under 
your notice, and of which I had the honour to describe 
the principles to several of our English colleagues at 
the time of their last visit to Paris, 

‘The object is to instruct the student without drudg- 
ery inall the parts of a building, ll the ever-multiplying 
processes of construction : to set before him numerous 
practical examples, calculated to awaken his mind to 
‘structural matters and to imbue him with a sense of 
Structure; finally to show him how work is executed, 
without the need of group visits to buildings in pro: 
‘gress, visits which are difficult to arrange and often in- 
‘Yolve a disproportionate waste of time. This purpose 
dictated, more or les, the following method of instruc 
tion — 

1, The slow and often soporific dictation of the pro- 
fessor is exchanged for the rapid stimulating delivery of 
the lecturer, 

2, Instead of diagrams slowly drawn on the black- 
board by the professor, lantern slides are exhibited, 30 
that in a course of forty lectures some 6,000 oF 7,000 
diagrams are shown and commented upon, instead of 
4499 oF 500, and this without exhausting the student, 
who, having no notes to take, can devote all his atten- 
tion to the subject under discussion, 

3. The student is not obliged to take ‘notes, but the 
Whole of the lectures (both tests and diagrams) are 
printed for him to study at his leisure. 

4,, The student is required to devote a note-book to 
special sketches, kept up t0 date between the lectures, 

. At the oral examination he is only examined on 
a list of questions designated beforehand and dealing 
with fundamental pringples 

6, He is required to produce a final design showing 
the application of his knowledge of construction. 

In order that the course may be interesting and 
Practical, all the known processes of construction and 
all the problems which may be met with in the erection 
of a building are dealt with in the exact sequence in 
Which they occur during execution, from excavations 
and foundations to final completion, including painting 
and decoration. 

‘Thus the student sees the continuous wth of the 





























building, and can rapidly find in the printed lectures 

the answer to any question which may arise. 
Generally speaking, when dealing with « definite 

subj 





and whenever it is possible to do so, the con- 
jon problem is first set, together with all the con- 
ditions to which it must answer; the theory of the 
possil of sucha problem is next laiddown; 
then the geometric drawings which are to solve the 
Problem are thrown on the screen, with views of works 
Cither in course of execution or already completed. 
In recapitulating the course of lectures 4 general 
survey is made of the methods used on a large building, 








always observing the same sequence—the study of 
the programme, lantern slides of the geometric draw- 
ings which form its solution, and some 150 or 180 
pictures covering the whole work from foundations to 
roof-tree, 

‘The course of lectures also contains a quanti, 
supplementary information which is only touched 
inthe lecture four. 

‘To enable the pupil to find his way amongst a rather 
voluminous set of papers, and in order that his atten 
tion may not be distracted from essental questions, he 
is at the very outset given a set of go questions which 
will be asked at the time of the examination, and each 
‘one of these questions is accompanied by the relative 
text and sketches which alone will have to be repro: 
duced on the blackboard. 

I must add that the printed course also contains 
rather elaborate information. as to how to draw up 
specifications, bills of quantities, estimates, tenders, us 
well as how the work should be conducted, settlement 
of accounts, and architect's book-keeping. ‘This part of 
the course, however, is not called forin the examination; 
for the time being at least it is but the embodiment of 
‘general information, with examples which will beinvalu- 
able for the student in the exercise of his profession, 

‘The object of the book of sketches which the student 
will have to produce at the time of his examination 
(which sketches cover the various component parts of a 
building and connect the subjects specifically treated 
with the other constructional subjects) is to teach him 
how to express his thoughts in Ppa section, elevation, 

ive (a language which he will have to use all 
throug! wofessional life). And we also aim at 
teaching him better those fundamental questions which 
will be the subject matter of his final examination, 

In order to obtain an honourable mention in con- 
struction and to pass from the Second to the First Clase, 


y of 
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the pupil, after successfully passing his oral examina’ 
tion, must further produce an important constructional 
months of assiduous. 


design, demanding two and a 
work. This fs the crowning point of this course of i 





‘The author of an unsatisfactory design is relegated 


for another year, 
Such, gentlemen, is the new régime which has been 
put to the test this year at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 


‘connection with the teaching of construction, 

It would be interesting to show you the results we 
have obtained, but after only one year of actual practice 
it would be imprudent to formulate a definite opinion, 
1 must say, however that Tha bec Particularly and 
agreeably surprised at the interest shown by the pupils 
‘im matters of construction, at pttiek bead an 
by them, and at their success in the examinations, 
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‘The final design—a large swimming pool with 
restaurant—led to really interesting and very variously 
treated constructional solutions, in which the pupils 
suggested, for the main work, the alternate use. of 
steel, reinforced concrete, and masonry vaults. ‘The 
details were quite appropriate to the subject. 

“These good results this year are attributable to the 
interest and earnestness of the students, due, no doubt, 
to the novelty of the subject, which is always attractive. 
Not for some years can we be sure of the actual results 
of this method of teaching. Whatever these may be, 
allow me to conclude by giving you my personal 
opinion. 

Although science and constructional experience may 
be factors in the successful career of an architect, these 
should not be made the predominant object of the 
teaching in a school of architecture which sims at 
artistic distinetion in its students, 

‘The real quality and the superiority of the architect, 
howsoever great his attainments in construction, will 
always arise from his creative skill in architectural com- 
position. Ic is in this direction that the greatest efforts 
should always be applied, 


















Epovarp Anxavn, 
Professor at the Gentral School of 
Arts and Manufactures and at the 
‘National and Higher School of Fine 
Arts, 


rURAL EDUCATION, 
XIIMITION OF 


BOARD OF ARCHI 
Srupents' Evenino av THR 
Pare Drawines. 

‘Phe Board of Architectural Education have arranged 
to hold a special Students’ Evening in connection with 
the Exhibition of Prize Drawings in the Galleries of the 
Royal Institute, on Wednesday, ag January, at 8 p.m. 

Students from the Architectural Schools and others 
are cordially invited to attend, and. several professors 
tand teachers will be present who will give information 
‘quite informally on different points of interest, No 
cards of admission are required. Light refreshinents 
will be provided, 

NEW “RECOGNISED SCHOOL.” 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, the Degree Course of the Armsteony 
College, Newcastle, has been recognised, on the usu: 
terms, as exempting from the R. - Intermediate 
ition. 


ROYAL BRITISH COLONIAL SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Mr. W. E, Riley [F.] has been appointed by the 
Council as representative of the Institute in connection 
with the Royal British Colonial Society of Architects— 
‘not on the Council of that body, as stated in the last 
number of the JOURNAL, 
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‘THE R.A, SCHOOLS GOLD MEDALLIST, 

Mr. Cyril A, Farey [41], who has been awarded the 
1gat Royal Academy Schools Gold Medal and Edward 
Stott Travelling Studentship of the Royal Academy, 
has thus erowned a career of distinguished studentship, 
apart from a successful practice as an architect, 

Born in 1888, Mr. Farey was educated at Tonbridge 
School, His early training as an architect was obtained 
at the A.A. Schools and at the School of the Royal 
Academy. He was articled to Mr. Horace Field, 
and was afterwards assistant to Mr, Ernest Newton, 
R.A. He visited Italy four times between the years 
1910 and 1930 in pursuit of his studies. 

In students’ competitions Mr. Farey has gained 
the following awards: ‘Travelling Studentship, A.A, 
Schools, 4th year (1909) ; R.IB.A, Measured Draw- 
ings, Hon, Men, (Hétel Carnavalet) (1910) ; Royal 
Academy Schools Bronze Medal (1911); R.LLB.A. Tite 
Prize (1913) ; Soane Medallion (1914); R.A, 

Gold Medal and Edward Stott Travelling Studentship 











(rgp ) 

turing the war Mr, Farey served for four years in 
the Army, and was demobilised in 1919 with the rank of 
Captain, 

In open competitions Mr. Farey gained (in con- 
junction, with Mr. Horace Field) the first premium 
in the ‘Trevor Estate, Knightsbridge, Competition 
(1911) ; second premium in the Country Life Cottage 
Competition (x9xa), and also second premium in the 
same periodical’s House Competition (1914); the 
first premium for the Civic Arts War Memorial Com= 
petition (1916); Bristol Housing, premiated and ap~ 














* pointed one of the architects to design and carry out 


the scheme (1919) ; Leeds Departmental Store (second 
premium), 1930 (In conjunction with Mr. R. Frank 
Atkinson (2). 


STREET ARCHITECTURE AWARD. 

‘The following have been appointed by the Council 
to serve on the Jury which is to make the Annual Award 
for the best street frontage completed in London :— 

Sir Aston Webbs, President of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Paul Watethouse, President of the R.I.B.A. 
iy Revinald lomfeli,R.A., Pst President of the 

1B. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President of the RA.B.A. 

‘The Re. Hon. The Earl of Crawford and Balearres, 
K-T,, ete., Hon, Fellow of the R.LB.A. 








FINANCIAL SUPPORT ‘TO SCIENTIFIC 
ORG. ISATIONS, 
‘The Council have voted subscriptions to the funds 
of the Empire Forestry Association and the British 
Engineering Standards Association. 
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HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

‘The Council of the Institute have discussed the 
report of a Committee which has suggested the modi- 
fication of the London County Council’s Regulations 
sa as to permit the erection of higher buildings in 
London, 

After careful consideration of the whole subject the 
Council have arrived at the following conclusions :— 

‘That any general increase in the height of buildings 
woul be detrimental tothe amenities of London, 

‘That the powers possessed by the County Council 
of permitting an increase of height in particular cases 
are adequate and are exercised in-a reasonable way. 

‘That the open spaces und wide streets of London are 
of great value in securing the free circulation of air, and 
that their usefulness in this respect should not be im- 
paired by permitting the erection of high buildings 
aljoining them. 

‘That the principle of increasing housing accommo- 
dation by means of high buildings is a reactionary one, 
and undesirable from the point of view of family life. 

That in the case of buildings which, in order to 
secure unity of design, are required to be of the height 
allowed by the Building Act the restriction ofthe height 
of the top floor to 6o feet in those of large cubical con- 
tents is no longer necessary or desirable in view of the 
methods of construction and fire attack now available. 


R.LB.A, CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 
‘The Annual Provincial Conference of the Royal In- 
tute of British Architeots will he held on 9 and 10 
June 19aa at Cardiff, ‘The organisation of the Con- 
ference has been undertaken by the South Wales In 
tute of Architeets, an Allied Society of the R.I.B.A, 

Members are particularly requested to bear these 
«lates in mind, and to endeavour to keep them free from. 
arher engagements 0 that they may be abe to attend 
the Conference, 


“THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BULLDINGS.” 

‘The Council have accorded a vote of thanks to Mr. 
L.. Cope Cornford, the author of the recently pub- 
lished volume on the Royal Institute and its activities, 


IRON PORTLAND CEMENT. 

Mr. Richard B, Ling [4] writes to ask f any member 
‘of the Institute in the Rotherham district can supply 
‘any further information on the following note : 

“ When passing through Rotherham, near Sheffield, 
in 1997, my attention was called to a small grinding 
plant by the side of a large disused slag tip close to the 
Parkgate Steel Works, and I was informed that a Ger- 
‘man firm had bought the slag at a small price and in- 
fended erecting a plant for the manufacture of Portland 
erent from this waste material, the grinding being the 
first part of the process."” 























PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE. 


‘The following circular fetter from u business firm 
having been brought to the attention of the Practice 
Committee, the Secretary of the Institute, on the Com- 
mittee's recommendation, has communicated with the 
firm (whose name we withhold) as below :— 


1 December 1921. 
Duan Sin —I enclose « copy of a circular which has been 
zen out by your firm to architects. One of these citelars wae 
‘eceived by a member ofthis Institute who has called our aten= 
‘The circular was submitted to the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee, and they have directed me to point out 0 you that the 
wording of the document is most undesirable, se appears to 
en sha architects should give work the Company inthe 
“xpecaton of tenses bet moyed bythe Company 
‘You are probably unaware that this is a proposal which no 
reputable architect would consider for 4 moment, i being 
entirely contrary to the code’ of professional conduct which 
‘members of thir Institute make it # point of honoue to observe 
Faithfully yours, 
TAN. MacALISTER 
‘Secrstar 











nclomure) 
Ancurricromst. Deston or Stavcrunts. 

Drax Sin,—Owing 10 the increosnut demand of ou numerous 
clients, both at home and wbroad, who Want architectural treat- 
‘ment of various structures entrusted tous, we sball be glad to 
Know your sale of Tes, i you ace willing Yo undertake such 

Most of the sictures designed by us. in order fo be eeono~ 
mical, efficient nnd permanent, are in reinforced concrete, 
althoiigh we do m large amount of atuetural steel designinc 
Reinforced concrete has been found to be most adaptable to 
urchitectural treatment. x 

‘On behalf of our clients, Wwe decide on the best architectural 
design either by competition or direct appointment of w reliable 
arctic wn uh i, 

‘On the basis of mutual co-operation, could we also expect 
epportunity of subratiny out free dean ofthe srctaul 
st sour client's proposed bu igor ber structures? W 
fre lad to help you in deciding for your client the mont suitable 
anil economical structure, either in reinforced concrete or steel. 
‘We ave ina postion to undertake the complete erection, and at 
such will supply ¥9u with estimate of cost and tender. 

You need only send us your plans and full requiretents, and 
we will do the rest. 

‘Among the various structures now in erection, we may’ men= 
fiom here the large. construction works iy eared out 
Inthe exclusive devign of our Dizector, "For this work ‘we 
required the asistance of many architects, with whom we do 
‘mutual business a» outlined abave.—Assuring you of our best 
sttention, we renin 






























Yours fuithfully, 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE, 


On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee the Council have decided that the question 
of higher buildings for London should be made the 
subject of discussion at a General Meeting. 
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Architect’s Liability and 
Insurance 


‘The following communication has been received from Me. 
Ti you sw me, through the madam of the J 
YoU allow me, through the medium ofthe JourxaL, x0 
bring tothe notice of members ofthe R-LBLA, ancheme for the 
Bpieton ty insurance) of achitcta ast Proton 
inblty » etaims > 
‘The scheme 9 which 1 no way * oficial" but 
embers of the Practice Commitee and other Standing Cams 
Inittes have been consulted, with a view to enouing that fi 
shall fully meet the requirements of members of the RLLI.A. 
Te was formulited several months ayo, but ws not pus forward 
publicly at the time, at it was understod that proposal (OF 
Healing with this question by means of n= Defence oon,” to 
be formed unde d ULB Ac were under So 
‘was not desired to compete with any such 
onganintion 
Tow understand, however, that no action on these lines is 
to be taken; and i ill therefore be of terest to meres of 
ihe ‘alternative meana of protection i 
sali 


‘The risk against which protection ix offered in principally 
‘lui being brought aysnst wm anche yu ae 
Hel len, owing tare or imaginary non-compliance with his 
ote oe the development of defects tn 8 completed 
Bane exe he appearence of y-rt trouth the 
invent gf ced ier the cng a ame 
‘sore through seer ofan aon tao 
building) or damage to contents through allored tee vers 
sions in shorts on any grounds on Which an ligation of 
apace or “as bounded 
ach casey though eomparntvely infrequent, wre appa: 
rently fess so than is generally supposed (owing doubtess tthe 
titra reactance af the nehieee whose psessona ski 
impuyned to ventilat dispute publicly), and when they 
expan ot br hey won the i, mk 
‘ther yup in alence wr incur Heat expense nightie (eek 
‘fhe winn) Ms cases in ether eventshe antains avery aeverelons 
‘The risk in, in fact, analogous to that of the destruction of 
‘one's house by fire; which ink i in the ease of any given 
individ exeremely'cemote, but which io ists fo the 
tme on whom i falls, unevs he fs proveeted by urn thet 
fo'one, forthe sake of saving wna prema, would wings 
‘aie upon himele 
ements have been coud with a leading nynicate 
of Lloyds underwriter forte have of py. toe now 
ts the” Arehitecs Indemnity Poli tome 
fying the holder nein 
sett ese del hi oat including 
ed capa skip Ge ee 
tstured shal in no ase be compelled to once 
ny claim afr without his om consents and tis neers 
imho way aects herp of recovery fom the underssten 
The undertaking to save thi poly i eondiiona yp the 
production of evidence tht the scheme: woul be they po 
‘Teceive sufficient support to put it on a sound basis itinin 
Order to mertain whither wich suppor wpa be orton 
thar venture to ask forthe publiion thin use 
“To return tothe analogy of fie instances no fever occurs 
that cannot be ascribed to negligence on the part of someone, 
but fe mould be a sonienno hee own sil tool eh 
‘elzence "sto forgo the sfequad at insurance 
Members of the Institute who are interested in this question 
should commmunieate with Me. Leonard Ea at 9 keno 
Buildings, King’s Arne Vand, London, Rk 
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‘to know that 
























































- Allied Societies 


Smumty, Sour Yorssume axo Distucr Socnry oF 
‘ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYGI 


Mr. C. B, Flockton (FJ, in his presidental address at the 
ning mectng af the session of the Shelled, Sourh Yorks 
thie nd "District Society wf Architects and Surveyors on 
shall refer to unemployment in the building and its allied 
trades principally, ‘There isn doubt that unemployment at the 
‘resent momentisa very grave trouble ; but 
of manki fx monly of man's own making 5 if ma 
‘own making, it may be properly assumed that 
its cure lies mostly im his own hand. An Act of Parliament is 
uite useless asa Cure. It may alleviate, but it will never cure. 
the present unemployment in the building trade 
thas malty ariten because for some time pant the trade has not 
sien vale for money recived; and ham easly of opinion 
that unemployment will be reduced to a inimium as soon all 
parties give value for money received, and not til then. Tt 
ustomary to throw all the blame on the workman, “Thi is uns 
true, T say all parties must give value for money receivede-the 
‘sontractor, the manufacturer, the merchant, the skilled works 
‘man, the Iabouree, ‘The three frst named must be content with 
fessonable profit, 1 fully realise that times have been difficult, 
‘Theunstable sate of the market for materials und lnbours the 
interference of politicians wha cannot kavern, but who’ will 
‘meddle, and other uncertain factors made it necessary fora 
{ctor fo caver himself against circumstances out of his control; 
‘but it ought now to be possible to remave mont of these tne 
certainties and return to more normal conditions. Tf trade ix to 
revive, bullders nist look for thelr profit from what they cat 
‘aye rather than from what they can'make, 
‘What isto be the workman's shate 















































hall be made (0 
gfciou dotting vt limiting output increases 
The second essential is that workmen shall give 

received. Tes customary ty ery " Wages must 
‘Wages must come down {'" Why must they ? 

mart come down or produetion mst 0 UP 
only 





iyo sy 
gree how fully ! but the polnt | want to pres most 
Sipon Hoth employer and employed is thet f production oF 
usp, calli wht you will, goes up to the present level of 





waits, there would be no nee Tor wages to carne dawn to the 
Drevent level of output, Hfeverybody doubled his output, the 
oat of everything would drop one-half and eversbody would 
ie tee atl of because the money he exmed wold uy 
There need be no fear of mopping up all the work in the 
building trade, ‘OF may own certuin knowledges 1 can bay that 
‘bvo vents ago there were score of thousands of pounds worth ot 
"Work ripe and rendy for commencing. tn many 
stances the working drawings were mde; in some the quantities 
fe yot gut rendy for tendering. If that work had gone an, the 
de in Sheficld'would have heen fully employed tordsy apd 
many month fo come, and so would the aed trade. All 
vein atopped. Why’? First, becuse ofthe unataity and un 
certainty of cost Contracts for fixed sun could her be Oe 
tnined. Secondly, to the unsettled state of labour, which made it 
{impossible to iss time fr completion, Consequestty the pula: 
ing owner could not ascertain the expendivareto which he was 
committed, or how Tong his premines would be upwet and hi 
trusiness crippled snd inconvenienced by building eperston 
‘Tonday theclty is ullot workvonly waltigefeooecatle atte 
prices und stable conditions of labour ta te put is hana 
‘Waste, particularly municipal waste, ix Wettimental to OUr 
profession, and tends to produce unemployment nthe Dun 
Neues, “High rates make't imnpossible to erect building to let at 
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sm sconomic rent, and they certainly deter occupying owners 
‘and improving their premises, as they 

would do. “The development of the city ie obstructed, nad the 
alurgement of the rateable value stopped, Economy docs te 
Solely consist in the wvoidanceat expenditure: it equally ley 9p 
theexpenditure of money wisely and profitably. A conasdesable 
Amount of municipal expenditure must necessary be dvcesty 
Unproductive ; but if care and thought are exercised; mich ot 
the unproductive expenditure may be made tobe very profitable 
{adirectly. "The great aim and object of a municipalty should 
beto an ‘the increase of rateable value in every 
‘way i ean, beeause that isthe West way to bring the rates down, 
tnd the greatest care abould be taken to sould toy cheese 
tends to obstruct the development of rateable value or to reduce 
it 









‘Tue Rovat Ixsrirure oy x Ancurtycry of Inezaso. 

At the annual general mecting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, held at Dublin an tsDecemier 1921-1 
President, Mr, Lucius O'Callaghan, F.RLA.L, referred to the 
sgeent death of the oldest member ofthe Institute, Mr. George 




















‘then. Secretary (Me Alber, ELA.) rex he 
report ol the Counel onto pur etaan too ahi ene 
teainas ween 

Registration. 


* Probably the subject of the sea 
architectural profession which ‘the I 
present under consideration is that of unification and. 
tion, and your President was again nominated to the U 
Committee, which on 12 May passed the following resol 

"That the principle of bringing all the architects of 
United Kingdom into membership of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects be adopted as the basie for unification 

tee recommend the Royal Institute 10 

ions to ity Charter and by-lavy as maybe 
Necessary to comply with this principle, and to confer with the 
Council ofthe Society of Architects ust conditions af member= 
ship.” 


t importance to the 
ish Institute have at 


































ual he hie ead rom expen any ews on 
the propouas generally pending receipt sid consideration of the 
telacee hey eof pion that i would be urea 
to bind this ingtitute to any’ defined policy during the pretent 
period of flux.’ 3 a 
Education, 
‘The report states that in April fax a committee was appointed 


{inquire into the feiities existing for the education of student 
of architecture, and to prepare a report swith recommenslations 
as to methods Which muy be considered neceweary Cor improving 
the present condition of architectural education in ths County: 
The report of this committee was submitted to the Council in 
September, and, with some light amendment, circulated to all 
mmanber ofthe Inttatein Geiger, 

“ACthe general meeting in November the report was 
‘fuged, and the following resolution was unanimously pasa 
“That ‘this meeting desires to thank the committe (oF having 
prepared such a valuable report ant consider tha us the quess 

ston i oneof the grees sportance 
the Council should proceed 
‘nmediately’on the lines iadicated in the report.’ 
















Advertisements anal Sky-rigns. 
‘The attention of the Council having been called to the 
Dossibility that advertisements would be placed upon the Loop 








Line Bridge, the matter was referred to the Arts Committee, 
which reported as follows :— 

wr Ee Comite are of opinion that the 
memorialise the Corporation of the eity of Dublin, the Dublin 
‘and South-Eastern Railway Company, and other bodies holding 
‘authority in the matter, with a view of preventing the bridge 
being used for the purpoe of advertisement. 

“If the erection of advertisements be permitted, the result 
‘must be the accentuation of an eyesore, and the underlining of 
fan act of vandalism in the past, 

‘** ‘Phe Committee welcomed the action of the Corporation in 
obtaining power under the Dublin Reconstruction Act to cone 

erection of sky-signs andl advertisements on new builds 











Clter Partioment. 

With reference tothe Treasury's action in connection with the 
designs forthe proposed Pariament blaine Yor Novtbern 
feland, the ‘report saya 

* Your Counc regret iar the aubjectwasniot brought to thelr 
knowledge an earlier date, so that some effective aon ceald 
have been taken in water of such grent importance tothe feiah 

hitectural profession. An extrnordinary feature presente ie 
‘cifthroughout thewhole ofthe proceedings via. titalthourh 
the Royal Institute ofthe Acchitects of Trelnd functions for he 
whole of Ireland and might be presumed to bein a positon te 
aif the soundest advice on the most ecient means of obtains 
ing vin for these pu ings ether the Ft Cam 
‘missioner hor the Council of the Royal Teattute of Beal, 
Architects mde theslightenteffor ta ascertain thels considered 
‘iewn on the abject 

Tnconclusion reference is made to the compulsory retirement 
ate Shader the spaniel er A 

‘x Deputy Pach ect tthe Ollice of Works, 

Freund, and vo the lesion of Nie G's Beer an ae 
$.M. Auhlin as hon, secretary and hon teasurer fr the meat 
three years, 

















jhe Dewcaent Society, 
‘The President, in moving the adoption of the report, called 
particulue attention to the assistance that had recently been, 
kiven to cases of distress by the Architects’ Benevolent Societ 
sand impressed upon the members the need for supporting # 
‘useful organisation. 
"The report was unanimously adopted. 


The Institute Bye-Laws 


Amendments approved by the Privy Council 
Notice has been received from the Privy Council us 
follows :— 
AT THE COUNCIL CHAMBER, WHITEHALL, 
“The Asn ox¥ oF Drcramne, 1938. 
BY THE LORDS OF Is MAJESTY's MOST HONOUR- 
ABLE PRIVY COUNCIL. 
Woon there wat thie day rad at the Board a eter dated 
she i Soe at, My Segue an 
cgay tana cote. Ressliont vert Beit 
Now 4,63, and rescinding Byerlaw No. 16 of the Royal Leaiae 
rats Architect pane st Spee Gener Meciag te 
said Inatate hold onthe sth day of Novenpes Syst aed ne 
Frmed a a subsequent Special Genera Ming of the seal 
Tnseese eld om the ast day of November, ost: 
"And wheres by Article 33 of the Chance of Incomporaion 
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of the suid Institute it i¢ provided that no Bye-laws shall be of 
any force o validity whatever unless and unl they hase been 
‘approved by the Lords of the Council 
Now, rutamone, Their Lordships, having taken the amend~ 
mens of the said Bye-laws into consideration, are pleased to 
allow the same ae set forth in the Schedule to this Order. 
“llmerie Fits 








SCHEDULE, 


AsteSoateies oF THE BYE-LAWS oF THE Royal, INsrrteTE oF 
Burris: Ancunréers, 


Bye-late 4 —To be amensled by the addition of the following 
words “The number af members in the Class of Honorary 
Ascociates must not exceed sixty." 

o he rescinded 


‘To be amended by the addition of the following 











Bye-law No, 4 will therefore now read as follows >— 
44. Every nomination of a candidate as Honorary Associate 
must state his Christian name, surname, and place of residence, 
tind must be subscribed by him and by at least thrae Fellowes 
‘ho shull certify their personal knowledge of him. ‘The mumber 
tmanbers in the Clask of Honorary Associates must wat exceed 

Bye-law No. 16 now rescinded :— 

Any Fellow who has retired from practice muss, om hie re- 
‘quest, by Resolution of the Counc, be transferred. without 
elec or entrance contribution to" the Claus of Honorary 

ssociates. In the Register of Honorary Associates the namics 
of such transferred Fellows shall be printed in fala. 

Bye-law No. 63 will now read as follows :-— 

63, No Honorary. Associate shall be entitled to vote in the 
cleton of any candidat or edison o the Nova neat, 
Dr onany pro ‘Question, or inthe election af the Count 
Sind Sanding Comm 

‘The additions to the amended By 
{63 are printed in italics. 























-laws Nos. 4-and 


Competitions 


Avextasp Wan MeMoniat. Costpetition. 
‘The following cablegram has been received by the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A. from the Mayor of Auckland : 
"Letter November Fourteen received. Advise Com- 
Petitors wait answers numerous questions in mail due 
London end of month.—Mayor.” 





‘The Torresnam War Mesontat. Compertrion, 
‘The Council endorsed the issue of the veto in regaril 
1 this competition, 
Iw Necottatiox. 
Mavens Postic Barus Comvertriox 
AND 
‘Tauro Wak Mestoniat. Comtretttion. 


‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the at- 
tention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
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conditions of the above competitions are unsatisfac- 
tory. ‘The Competitions Committee are in negotiation 
with the promoters in the hope of securing an amend 
ment. In the meantime Members and Licentiates are 
advised to take no part in these competitions, 
‘The Competitions Committee are also in negotiation 
with the promoters of the following competitions :— 
‘Seaford Recreation Ground, Dundee War Memorial, 
and Kirkwall War Memorial, 
Competitions Ovex. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
Kirkealdy War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may he consulted in the Library, 


Examinations 


NAL AND SPECIAL WAR E 
Alrersariye Prontins 1 





Deston. 
‘The Board of Architectural Education announce 
that the designs submitted hy the following students 





who are gu: 


ing for the Final and Special War 
Examinations 


we been approved > 


Subject LIX. 

(a) Design for a City Square with Colonnade. 
Clark: R.J.B. Jenson: A. G. 
King: W. Knewstubb : F. W. 
Reid: ALS. Ryle: W. (Miss) 

Sugden : H. D. 
Designs for various other subjects submitted by the 

following students have also been approved :— 
Burge : B. Conlan : J. N. P 
Dent: AR. Hutton: C. H, 
Reid: ALS. Shroff: L. Fe 


THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION. 


‘The Special War Examination (for Students whose 
stuilies had been interrupted by the war) was held 
London and Liverpool from 12 to 16 December 192 
Of the 144 candidates admitted 106 passed and 38 we 
relegated. 

e successful candidates are as follow 
Auten : Jose Stavsey, 8 Grange Road West, Birkenhead 
‘Aiton Fancy Wuitnor amon 1 Lynton Cae, 
Austonn! Exar Hanoi, 36 Ovington Stet, Chelses, SW 


Axpuaws : Cyan. Docias, 222 High Steeet, Ponders End, 
Middlesex. 


Bawxanp: Hanoi Twostas Bex anus, 82 Victoria Street, SW. 
Barrtrrr : Pency Jastes, 3 Mead Ws Mills Park, Bristol. 
Buastay : Auer, ¢ Surdringham Road, Sneinton, Notting: 




































— ' 
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Bracmor ; Eogexe Eowann, :8 Manor Road, Sidcup. 
Huck : Hesry Beaxetry, 5 Meyrick Road, Stafford, 
Buoy: Ebwano Hawittox, so Tantallon Road, al~ 
‘ham, S.W. 
Hexny Lavertor, 11 Rothesay Road, Luton, 
Boars; Juss Vauanrice, 1494 Broadway, Soxthendsin- 


Byassow = Pmcy Kisser, 123 St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester. 

Bioons = Lista CLisPonD, 207 Broad Street, Birmingham, 

Brown : Fraxk Coutts, 14 Dartmouth Park Road, N.W.3, 

Brows : Gaonce TaLaor, 51 Fawcett Street, Sunideriand. 

Buspsreap : Atuent Dewsis, ze Heath Gardens, Twickenham. 

Borxerr = Encan, Weir House, Hickling, Melton Mowhray 

Burvert : Faapenice Waxptass, 23 Windsor Terrace, Penarth, 
Gl i 

Byxost : Ricuanp, 221 Tottington Road, Ehon, Bury, Lancs, 

Canria: Wauttast, 5 Murton Street, Sunderland, 

Ghattice: Jom, 35 Pennsylvania Road, Exeter 

Crcitey = ‘Gronae, 25 Parkbridge Road, Prenton, Cheshire. 

Comm: ALENED Cyn, ¢/6 Messrs. Seale and Riley, 35 Horse 
fair Street, Leicester. 

Craw: HanoLo Gouxpiy, 35 Dartmouth Park Road, NW.5. 

Cuawe :_Simsey Caantss, 3 Ronald Park Avenue, Westcliff: 
‘on-Sea, Essex. 


Cooswent.: Viera Gonbox, * Sunnicote,” London Row’, 
‘North End, Portsmouth. 

Cove: Enic, 31 Promenade, Cheltenham. 

Goon: Heahéxr Jase, School House, Ryhope, Sundertand, 

Conpisarey : Reoixaty ANNANDALE, 11 Irfatn Road, Sile, 
‘Cheshire. 

Corrox : Grinert Hesy, 60 Regent’: Park Road, NW. 

Coveusan: Hanon Witkist, Mount Pleasant House, Tot 
tena, S 

Cowra’: “Auer Canes, “Elm Way 
Acton, W.3, 

Cnmaax = Eocait Wn.son, 234 Golders \ 






































* Eastfelds Road, 








Golders Green, 
NW 
Davus : Havoin Hexcncuirre, 14 North John Street, Liver 


Dentoud : Fasneniox Guy, 190 Redelit Gardens, SW.s0. 
Fowanos: Wurm Beni, Vietora Villa, Flint, North 
Wales. 

Frieza: Gronck’ Hanoi, 55 Broxholm Roud, West Nor- 
wood, S.E-27. aad 
Guatgen? Wiktlaon Frasat, 8 New Square, Lincoln's tm, 

Wea. : 
Gorexwooo = Jars Hesty, 13 Water Lane, Beaton Hill, WW, 
Guerre: Hoon Nicuorss, 31 Tihebaen Road, Southport 
Guy" Watbo E., Elmtree Catuage, Quiekley Lane, Chor 

Wood. Herts 
Ham : "Tow WiLt1t, 56 Wilberforce Road, Leicester, 
Hattioay; FRNKuyN Leite, 14 John Daltoo Street, Man= 

chester. 
Hanotn= Joune Srawanr, s Fourth Avenue, Prescot Road, Old 














‘Swan, Liverpoo!, 
Haworwa' Fran Hawoun, 54 Knighton Fields Rood, Leicester. 
Hawuty Finn, 574 High Street, Totnes, S. Devon 
Hauatan = Jom Honuumay, The Grey House, Silloth, Cum= 


Berland 
Haywand = Jon Hakoun, 60 Grant Street, Glasgow. 
Herwoon Aunan Amnitn Niwros, 15 Farm Street, May~ 
fir, Wai. 
Gondox Tuowas, Elbro House, Princes Road, Buck- 
hurst Hill, Essex, 
IAY : ALumer Charron, School of Architecture Univer- 


Sey of Lavesoot, Li 
i "ion Hywel" Cs Road, Morse 


Hownits: Davio Joi, 
ton, Swansea. 
Hews Recrui, The Homestei,” Sunningwell Road, 

















Hosta; anny Comssnies, West 
‘New Barnet, Herts 

Jecmon': Hoi Tow, 52 Caewrght Gardeng, W, 

Jonsson © CaMrusi.” McALriN “CaMtenon, Monteith: 

Jonna Rand Gouceter, 

Jowrs: Racivatn Hmamr Asbuzws, 18 Reoughion Road, 
‘Wert Ealing, W.t3. eae 

Jours : Rosato Hecht, 5 Gnoll Av 

Jones ‘Tost Leosanb, "Tirydal 

Kersuy :” Waite Moxcxtow, M.C., AR.CA., 45 Rusholme 
Road, Putney Hil, SW. a 

Kuuny : Enwan, c/ "131 Alexandra Road, Wellingborough 

Rsopr Aumont Leste, 1 St Gabriel's Road, Crichlenood, 


Lawaniit ? Geonce Awrun, 25 Westcroft Square. Ravens- 
wt Hak 

avisien: Enveann Paice, Stifford Reciory, near Grays, Fase. 
EAE Arn Pencrtt, 149 Upper Richiond Road, Busnes, 
Leattané: Jouns enous, 8 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 


\ 
th Avenue, Old Swan, 


pool. 
Lone: Rectan Latnas, 72 Oxford Street, War. 
Mackey: Nicuotas Cuaatrs, co Architectural Asnciation, 
35 Bedford Square, W. 
MeLeavy : Gronce EDWARD, 34-5 Bedford Square, W C.t. 
Maitors: Stpxey Eowanp, 74 Cambridge Road, Great Crosby, 
Liverpool 
Marrns = “Nanusu, 158 High Street, Gorleston-on-Sea, 
Great Yarmouth, 
Masi : Ricitanp Jastes, 204 Maple Road, Anerley 
Mescen : Kitoané Sroctsv, 38 Redeliffe Square, 8. 
Mitts: Cate Sr, Jone Gate, 8k Bickenhall Mansions, 
Gloucester Place, Wit 
‘Minty: Ronerr Jastes Hoan, 35 Craven Street, W.C2. 
Mrrcateut.: Enwaib Anwou, Grove End, Harrow-on- 
Niwron: Prmcy Mavnics, to Heskeley Street, Hull. 
Nowrax > Cuantss Jossru, 1 Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith, 


Ore: Arm Taryn" More Ban," Dalimorion Road, 

neme Grape LEviaNo, 23 Harowhy Rotd, Seaforth, 

Pesan Ewan Meavows, + Thorpenod Avenue, Seen 
Hat 














1ue, Neath, S. Wales, 
Alma Street, Newport, 














Stone StANEEY, 4 




















E20. 














+ Liowes. Aeron Gronar, 


Shan, Use 
Ks" Wion One 3 Bund Roa, Mord Pak, N, 
Retin! oun Buna, 13h Wate’ Roa, Sredincl 
nigh 
Ror Ciote, Aichi" Deparment, County Oy, 
Torry "Tyouns Fuasels, 43 Upper Manor Stet 
Chelsea, SW, VAs pe 
unten Wits, 41 Thordi Ro, Na, 
Stir: Hamam Wont, 38 Gomene Teac, 
joa 
Semis Cuan, st» Aled Roa, South Hampstesd, 
Suga Wht Goons, 32 Makinonh Read, oop 
unt" Aran Eowan, 98 Tyndale Set, Lele 
Sourrm: Cxen., 17 Winchester Avenue, Brondesbury, N.W 
Joun Henny, 34 Bedford Squire, W.C.1 
‘Sos Witte sa Edd Suse, Rochdale, 
Rao, Soe Poridown fond, ids Valera 9, 
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‘Townseso : Aurion Cucit, 7 Rawlins Street, Pairield, Livers 


pool 

‘Tat: Canes Aucemson, “ Firtor,” 22 Lower King’s 
Road, Kinyston-upon-Thim 

Vow Beno : Winrnsp Cunmenr, 113 Rue d’Arms, St. Omer, 
Pas-de-Calais, France. 

Warxmn : Reiawatp Beckwicx, 28 Chichele Road, Crickle- 
‘wood, NW.2. 

‘Wurre : Cranes Staxey, 34 Bedford Square, \ 

Wituasis : Epwis, 201 Edite Lane, Liverpool, 

‘Winutaass: Howanb, " Cartref,” 37 Kimberley Road, Roath 
Park, Cardiff, 

Wass: Tuowas Jones Rosewanni, Trevone, Truro, Cornwall 


‘The following candidates passed the examinations 
held in Sydney, N.S.W. 
INTERMEDIATE, 

Hono : Sagturs. Jans, 55 Pitt Street, Redfern, Sydney, NSW. 


Tran. Sruanr Jou, Havtings Road, Turramurra, Sydney, 
Nsw. 

















SPECIAL OVERSEAS, 
Wurrury: Commer Ciavoe Monrien, 37 Harold Street, 
Hawthorne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
SPECIAL WAR, 
Rowmnts0n =, ALaxanpen SaesTox, 486 St, Ki 
‘bourne, Victoria, 


‘Three candidates were relegated in the Special War 
Examinat 





ida Road, Met= 





Notices 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 6 MARCH 1932, 


‘The following applications for election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica 
tion respecting the candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Mone 
day, 6 February 1922. 
[See also list published 6 November 1921.) 
AS FELLOWS (6), 
Lawton: Fumie. Jans, MC. [4 943, 16 Broad Stee, 
Stamford ; 36 Scotgate, Stamford, 
Peron: Anruivk Jou (A! 1854), 44 Queen Square, Bath ; 
Bruton, Somerset, 
‘Taos; Pacy EOWARD, OLE. (4. 1930}, 6 and 7 St. 
John's Square, Cardi; Dene Lodye, Cathedral Road, 
‘Traviane : Hew Fuaxcs (1. 1899), 16 Broad Street, Stam= 
wa a St Marin Stamos 
Favs : Joh Witsox [4 1905], 475 Union Street, Aber~ 
wnt gg tee Sahn Westin hg 
‘us0N : Rowtat Gonnox, June. (4, 1993}, 378 Union Street, 
‘Aberdsen 116 Queen's Ito: Abeedgonss U8 Set 
uzay: ononn AS ASSOCIATES (80 
LEN ¢ Josurn Staxity (Special Wat “Esamination), 38 
“Grae ond Westy Bicker, as 
= Praoenic Wittian Hanronrn (Special War 
Examination), 11 Lyntan Gardens, Harrogate, 
Ausronn: Exist Hanoun [Special War Examination), 43 
Kingswood Avenue Hrondebury Park, NW. 
Bawsany > FLavoun TuoMas Brspastn (Special War Bxanina- 
won), 82 Vieora Steet, SWate 
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Barruirr : Paney Janes (Special War Examination), 3. Mead 
‘Way, Sea Mills Park, Bristol, 
Besiay Alert (Special War Examination), + Sandringham 
sand: Sinton, Nona ae 
wuss > Evcext Eowanp [Special War Exanination}, 
Ringo Roe Sci Re secnioany, « 
Back: Haxny Binkrisy (Special Wer Examination], § Mey- 
rick Road, Stafford. 3 

Boole. EowaneHn.zoy (Special War Examination}, 
‘0 Tantallon Road alhar, 5.7. 

BLoomrity : Heney Laxcetor [Special War Examination), 
1 Rothesay Road, batons 

Bownine= Jonw VaLitiKe’ [Special War Examination), 
* Woodlands." Eastwood, Leigh-on-Sea, Ese. 

Brasson Pancy’ Kassin (Special War Examination), 125 
‘St Saviour's Rosh, Leicester, 

noon: Lestae Cuirvono [Special War Examination), 66 
‘Greencroft Gardens, Hamprtend, NaW.6, 

Baown's Fax Couun’ (Special War Examination], 14 
Darenouth Park Road, NAW, 

Brown's Growot “ator {Speciil War Examination], st 
Fawcett Steet, Sunderland. 

Bowrsttad: Ati Dessis, PA'S1. (Special War Examind- 
tion), 70 Heath Gardens, "Twickenham, Middlesex: 

Bunuerr: Eouan [Special War Examivation), Weir House, 
Hickling, Melton, Mowbray: 

Donserry Prepay WanoLass, M (Special War Examine 

Brno Rint {Speci Wer Beantaion) 231 Tor 

jynowt Rcnano [Special War Examination}, 221 "Torington 
Roady tn, fay, banc 

Conran Witkin (Special: War Examination), | Murton 




















Street, Sunder 

Cunsusce? Jou’ [Special Wor Examination). 7, Bedford 
ireus, Pxeter. 

Ciwextay ! Gronr [Special War Examination), 23. Park= 


‘bridge Road, Prentan, Cheshire. 

Cxame: Siowey," Chants (Special War Examination], 3 
Ronald Park Avenue, Westeliffon-Sea, 

Cooswat.: Victor Gonoor [Special War Keamination], 

Gunsicote" London Row, North find, Portunagti 

Cour: Fave [Special War Examination), Commerce House, 
Leckhumpton, Cheltenham. 

Cox's Humuner jasins [Special War Exaniination), Schoo! 
House, Ryhope, Sunderland, 

ConmisoLey : Ruciiaty ANNAxbALe (Special War Examina- 
tion}, 11 Irlam Road, Sale, Cheshire, 

Coron? Guinier Hesity. [Special War Examination), 6° 
Regent's Park Roed, N.Wat. 

Covenntas : Hanon Wittt9st (Special War Examination), 
Mount Plemsant House, ‘Tottenham, N, 

Cowerax Auer Canis [Special War Examination}, " Elm. 





























Golders Way, Golders Green, 
Dermoun + Puroiicx Guy (Speci 
Eowatos ! Wits. Hivratit, [Special War Examination}, 
jetoria Vill, Fn, Vilar eae ea i 
ch ae tion), $5 
Broxholm Road, West Norwood, 
Ggcin uid Paes pec 
Guero : Jastes Hexny (Special War Examination), 1 
‘Water Lane, Brixton Hulk SW re 
ihebarn Road, Southpore 
Gor; Watbo Estos {Special War Examination), ‘The 
Hamp : Font Wittiast [Special Wor tion), 36 Wilber 
force Road, Lecter | NO Beenontion) 


Redaltfe Gardens, S.W.10- 
onc Han 
New Square, Lincoln's Inn, pe Rem, 8 
Gaurinc: Hoon Niowo1as (Special War Examination), 31 
Vicarage, Claveriey, Shropshire, 
eester, 


& 
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Honora : Frey Hanoty [Special War Examination}, 
ee ne 
ons = Jou HoLinay fr Examination), 
‘Grey Hoe silat, Cumbrian, cs 

Heanp + Gonooxt Tuomas (Special War Examination), 
House, Princes Road, clue Buen sie i 
fouLzoxv'? Atsext Cuarfonp (Special Wat Extminaton), 6: 

Hevitivon Sued Lived, s 

Hownits Davin Son bs 
Hywel," Clase 





Examination), * Bryn 
ISpechl War Examiner), ‘The Home. 
Hoye 'iatny Conve (Specil War Exaniaton, W 
juste Hanny Conta (Special War Examination}, West 
ew, Hadley Roed, New Harel, ies 
Jjounaon: Carat MeAteiCanenow. (Speci War 
Jomanination) = Mowieake® Seoud Roel, Cioseeke 
Jonas: Reams Hanwant Aone Specs, Wor Seeaae 
else open fo Wea 
ac Hive (Spec War Baatinwlsy, 3, Goo 
"Avance Naat Wie 


Hlwt ? ReGesau 
























Jowrs : Tox Leona (Special War Examination),"*‘Tirydil,”" 
Alma Street, Newport, Mon, 
Kusny's Watt Mowenror,” MLC, ARCA, ARE, 





pgs Wor Examination}, 44 Rushotme Road, Putney, 


Kinay's Howato (Speci War Examination), 151 Aleandea 
oud, Wellingborough, Northants, 
Kore ® Auge Lenn (Special War eaminaon), x St 
vacate Hod Geet NN 
Lagoeet Gonak Arran (Special War Examination), 23 
‘Wencroft Square, Raveossnire Park, Wb 
Lavexoon Eow sno’ Prac [Special War 
Siiford Rectory, Gray, Ese 
Lawn Jouine Rupotsi Special War Exainisaion), 
sa Nea, Ls mW Ce 
wit! GhonaeStaxtny. [Special War’ Kxaminwion, 4 
shin Avenue, Olt Sa ive 
Lone RactnaanIeatuase Tepest 
Onford Sree, W ; 
ae Se Nano, (Speci War Examination 74 
Cumbridge Road Great Cosby, Liverpool, 
Manzi: Naruasai: (Spesial War Examination), Scottish 
Cinb, Endsleigh Gurdens, Euston Rod; W 
Mavomn?'Pavt Vievon Ensen {Special Wat Examination), 
since Rigen ferme Ws : 
nian Guan Sr, Jone Ge ar Examination}, 
‘8x Hickenbal Marion Gloutener ce, Wat 
Moery: Romenr Jane Hous (Specal War Exanination), 35 
Craven Steck Charing Crim WiC 
eg? Hawa Aas ps 
Nnwroe? Piney Magnich (Special War Examination), 10 
Berkeley Stret, ul 








Examination), 





‘War Examination), 72 

















jar Examination), (7 









Nowron': Chants ossrin (Special War Examination 

casa Areata acer ont 
cr nun "TREVOR far Examination), 
"Myrtle Bank," Dalmorion Roed, New Brighton, 
Cheshire. 


Penna aye Miao ge epee es 
; ee ren 
ost ae a ey Se nn, 9 











Eastholm, Golders Green, N.W.tt. 
Pricnann: Lions Anrucn Gerona [Special War Examina- 
tion]. 17 Sixth Avenue, Old Swan, Liverpool, 


Reems : Vaiugea Owns (Special War Examination), 32 Blund~ 
ford Noad, Beford Bark, W-4. 

Ravere: Grow [Special War Examination], County Offices, 
‘St. Mary's Gate, Detby. z 
Rureixouaat ‘Tuowias Frases [Special War Exunination), 

2 Upper Manor Street, Chelven, SW. 


Scurvy: Cuantss [Special War Examination), sta. Alese 
dr Road, Sout Hampaead, NCR 
Sumi ‘Aurto are (Special War Examioaion), 48 ‘Tyn- 
ree, Leicester: 
‘Sunt: Crete [Special War Examination], 17 Winchester 
ebay AM 


sro iandebary, NM 
sronciow: Jount Hewny [8 Examination], 
Chesham Terrace, Thing Cit Boe ‘eines 


song Fe ears 
ee ee 
ect Ena, Soro 
Car s laneein enor 
Te SAM Ea rere 
chara GP aa 


* Firtory 
Warner: Ruousao Beckwiex [Special War Examination), 
28 Chchte fod, Crstlenand NAW.a ‘ 
Worre: Cuanus Sraxuty (Special War Eximination), 34 
Bedford Square, W.C.t, 
Winiasts: Eowsn [Special War Examination), 201 Edge 
ne, Liverpool, 
Wituiasins HowaN (Special War Examination), “ Cartref,” 
Wont "Towa Jon Roatan peel Wir Bua 
sy Thosias Jor a ‘ar Examination), 
‘Trevone, Truro, Cornvale : 
Subscriptions, Contributions and Fees from Fellows, 
Associates, Licentiates and Students became due on 
1 January as follows :— 




















+ is 50 
Associates» o 320 
Students 01 6 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiate, amd Students may insert announcements 
anid make Kioen their reyuements in this column eithont charge, 
Communications must Be uddrested to the Editor, and be accom= 

nied Dy the full mame and address. Where anonymity it desired, 
ox numbers will be given and answer fortearded. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 

Mu. HJ. Vavontea has vejnaved to No, 5 Bodfont Row, Ws 

Telephone : Ciancery 430 
OFFICE TO LET, 

t in Wedlond Row, nultable for Architect or 
buy and other faelitea—Apply Box $23, 














MESSRS, WELCH AND HOLLIS. 
Eee oa hers arante een 
A Totioy i tea in Gif Solas Na to 
Jowanat, 12 November —Box 5101, ojo Secretary RLB.A. 
fn partner or on terms 40 combige tt oee exatichmens 
‘Addvex: Hox fa, ojo Soeretary FCLB.A.s 9 Condule Stave, Wit 
arses el cesiaan, ean aB es pe 
spicy ving as AN ett yeaa 
Soke ahlae” utes eat Se nae aes a 
Be TPR Ud, Ree 
io aa a ei (en de ar it 
evinces oF London iN"/to000 sninienure lacorsd Face 
Et 





























ira, so See 3 Wa. 
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APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
A.RLB.A, (38), University Graduate (ex-oficer, major), prowar 
prachca: desires appotutinent with a View to acquiriag an laerest ia 
Mi established Gr lu Loudon. Varied expesence, including the 
design of Banks and large Publis Buildings Address Hox 2}, £70 
Scoretary RULB.A,, 9 Contut Stevet, Wer 
Paouarioxex RLD.A,, age 22, reves completed Articles, secks 
appolutment as lupeover, Good Ueaughtaan, expetiens at large 
‘housing sche, aid peneral work, Ex-Servioe Man. 
cla secretary LBA. 9 Candult Steet, Landon, Wt 


















foe it, 











E.RLB.A. recomend youth anious to get Into archi 
oifice at ocerboy. Hae some taste toe deatghtmanahlp, 
Siling to leara.Apply Box soar, c/o Secretaey’ RALB.AYy 





Tutt Sever, We 
'A.RLB.A. (29), Anocate niemberof the Town Planning Institute 
destes eugayerannt,  Accustomed to supervisiag ofice staf! aad 
wwoeks in retin. revi “aechitoe: 
Hedge of 

‘Secretary 








it, svi, warehouse, atone fan hotel wpe bath 
vay ps, wares aris at hotels wpa, bath 
nu Used and 


‘Nearly 20 years expesience in big offes, on bass, 


ii and teste wor 
Desiteerospnniie.ponthn 
1 Condult Street Lotion, 

[ATGLB.A. desires appointee; is prepared to acauire an inte. 
eit i established ier after probationsry period. ightee years? 
Striedexpecence.Ea-ItA:scoolystadent. Would join architect 
In'comapetitin.e speculative wore og migtual Yerta Adress 
Bon rast co Secretary ALBA. Condult Stet, London, W. 

'AIULB.A. (3), ecaicer,dseigaged owing to reduction o sta 
saat inl’ repo appa wer Conty Coane 
‘st experence Hit retin =Addrw Box 44, fo 
Secretary RcbhAy 9 Condit Street, Wt. 


Minutes VI 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING—HOUSING FFES, 
At a Special General Mlecting, summoned. by the Counc 
under Bp aw 6p. snd held on Thurvdey 98 Chcumber. 19s 
EU sso pans Posesor 8, 1s Adahend Vie-Brendane tot 
ExE; Richerdance bork ma signed by 34 Felons (lua 
$ meriter of the Coun), Auectser, and 4 Lice 
"The Atnutee of te Spec Genecal'Mectngy eld on 38 
Navernber a1, were len tt sod po Sgn eb eoreet 
"The Secreary vend w eters dated 29 December rom Mr 
4, 11, Kennard (3), in which he contended that the Meeting on 
4a Novenbar wns tot propery constnued under ie yen 
that cha ustocs wanaeched eee oust be regarded wo wold, 
orden consequat 


nthe Agenda paper 
Mite Chains ried shat the Mesting on a November wae 
properly contiited, and that there was no reauon for not pro 
ceding withthe business before the neti 
“The Chairman reminded the meting of the following Reso 
lutions which had been pasted at the meeting on a8 Novemnber=— 
1 Tha while realiming the objections to Memoranda 
Non. s1(D) and 53, which led fo the Resolution of July toss, 
esting recites the hon feo the Sr 
potting forward Memoranda Nos. sr (D) and $2 under the 
Inaprestion tae she Te1.B°A: had ugieed there 
Seth the Ministry of Heath he requested fo amend and 
recat the terms of the engagement of architects connec= 
tion wth housing schemes in conjunction wih accredited 
repre Reva a 
hat for this purpose three members be appointed wi 
full powers to. aytee with the Minis cae for 
Miandoned’ work and upon the matter referred 
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ing cage ot ofc 
i hea nk at oe 
‘ho Seeiary EDA 















































to in the 





Sccond Resolution within Fimits prescribed by the Practice 
Standing Committee in consultation with interested arc 


“4, That the names sugyested—namely, those of Mess. 
W'R. Davidge, Herbert A. Welch, Francis Jones, Sydney. 
Perks, Wm. Woodward, Hi. 'T. Buckland, and) Courtenay 
Crickmer—ie referred to the Practice Standing Committee, 
tnd that the Committee be requested to consider these names 
‘and others and to submit six rumes to 4 General Meeting of 
‘the Royal Institute with a view to the selection of three of 
them by ballot. 


Er siietlne cacinsen meatier 
ae i elec oe oe 
feet err Saag Corea a eee 
eget epee elgg inept 
Biases cues meaeereeenr cesta Ga 
NeEG Alm PRIBA 
Me HG ARE, 
Medi Siar Fatty 
Mr. W. R. Davidge, F.RLBLA, 
Mewar Baan Ld 
Mr. Herbert A. Welch, A.RLBA, 
‘he Senay an ee Ur es Wo Db, ik 
Pit cbeientr lay th 
Festa meet ae pee 
oA artis eaten al aa ene! 
pS paleo elec a aM 
eo Saar es mre ee ty 
me 
Me HT ag aa 
Mr. Francis Jones (F.) ( cheater). 
Mr. Herbert A, Welch [4.] (London), 
Be neie etoein toe 


Minutes VII 


At the Fifth General Meeting (Business) of the Sesion wu21- 
1924, held. on) Monday, 9 January 1923, at 8 pum.—Mr. Paul 
‘Waterhouse, President in the Chaie. The attendance book war 
signed by 14 Felloves (including 7 members of the Council), to 
‘Associates, aod 1 Licentiate. 

"The Minutes of the meeting held on 1y December, having 
been ten as read, Were ayreed ws correct, 

"The Hon, Secretary announced the decease of Me. James 
Henry La ‘Trobe, elected Associate 1886 und Fellow 1803, of 
the firm of Messrs, La Trobe and Weston, of Bristol, and it Was 
Risotvno that the regrets of the Royal Institute for his fors be 
centered on the Minutes and that a'messaye of sympathy and 
condolence be conveyed to his relatives, 

‘Messrs. P. J. Hioms (A). und F. 1c, Johnson (4. 
ing for the firsttime since ther election, were formally admitted 
ty, the President, 

“the following candidates for membership were elected by 
show of hands =— 









































AS FELLOWS (2). 
Bisneerr Tomas Prxmarny [4. 1912], London, 
Fosrmn: Rectsaun CHAKLis [4. 1900}, Buckhurst Hill, Bove. 
AS ASSOCIATES (3), 
Basro: Avrowio “Hanvicitoo “nie “Sawa Fameaxs, 
Fonsi A 
Pure: Cantey Tau, London, 
Pore: Cusmscr Lawnexce, Wimborne, Dorset. 
‘Sutmrranp = Evunato, Beckenham, 
‘The proceedings closed at 8.15 p.m, 
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5 
From a Drawing by Sit Reginald Blomfield 


Sir Reginald Blomfield’s History of French Archi- 


tecture, 1661 to 1774° 
By A. W. S. CROSS, M.A., VICE-PRESIDENT R.1.B.A. 





Reginald Blonifield’s well-known history of 

French architecture deals with the interest 
ing period following the death of Mazarin, in 16 
down to the end of the reign of Louis XV, in 174. 
Hence a very considerable portion of the two fas 
nating books now before me has reference to that 
golden epoch of art known to readers of Voltaire as 
le Sidcle de Louis XIV. In the opening chapters 
the author of the new history explains, in a clear 
and concise manner, how after the end of his long 
minority, and at an early stage of his actual reign, 
Louis XIV, through his great minister Colbert, or- 
dained system of administrative regulation ‘and 
control under which every group of workers, in- 


oltre recently published continuation of § 














cluding artists, had its recognised function in the 
State. ‘To add lustre to French art and industry, 
and, by their means, to surround the throne with 
the attributes of pomp and glory, fitted in admirably 
with the general policy of king and minister for the 

ical aggrandisement of their country. Recog- 
ig the value of art as a means of enhancing 
national glory, although personally indifferent to its 
other claims, Colbert was ever ready to encourage 
artists and men of letters, with lavish generosity, 
But, loyal and devoted as he was to his royal master, 
Colbert was by no means unmindful of the interests 
of the people. And in surrounding the king with 
all that art and industry could supply he had a two- 
fold object—namely, the glorification of the monarch 














© A History of French Architecture from x61 to 774. By Sic Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 2 vols, (London : G, Bell Sone, nd) 
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and the prosperity of the people. With these aims 
in view glass-workers were brought from Venice, 
and lace-workers from the Low Countries, that the 
secrets of their work might be revealed to French 
manufacturers. Costly factories, such as those of 
the Savonnerie and the Gobelins, were organised as 
practical schools of instruction and research wherei 
chosen apprentices could be trained in industrial 
fart. Added to which the etection of palaces and 
public buildings was intended to afford commis- 
sions for French artists and to become the medium 
ff technical and artistic education for those em- 
ployed upon them. ‘Thus the centres of art, the 
‘Academy of Architecture, the Academy of Painting 
and Sculpture, and the French Academy at Rome, 
were not reorganised, or called into being, solely i 
order to raise royal palaces on a scale of magnit 
cence hitherto unknown, On the contrary, a8 Sir 
Reginald Blomfield tells us, Colbert's very laudable 
aim was to make French art supreme by the founda 
tion, or through the instrumentality of, state-aided 
Srademies and rianufaciories, And to this great 
minister of a supremely vainglorious and egotistical 
King is due the credit of having foreseen that the 
interests of the State are not only inalienable from 
those of industry, but that, in many cases, the 
latter are in close alliance with art, “ One single 
instance,” says Levasseur, suffices to measure the 
distance which separates the administration of Col- 
bert from that of his predecessors, Whilst Fouquet 
did not get even twenty-three millions of the eighty- 
four levied on the nation, Colbert in his first year 
knew how to get in fifty-three of the eighty-cight 
millions he himself levied. . . . For eleven years 
he balanced receipts and expenditure. He inherited 
a debt of eleven millions of * rente ’ and left behind 
him only a debt of eight millions, after having met 
the expenses of two wars and of the wildest extra~ 
vagance,"’* A description of the“ Royal building 
aif,” an organisation for dealing with State build~ 
ings, appears in chapteriv, vol. i, of the book under 
review. In the preparation of this chapter the 
Comptes des Batiments du Roi,” from 1664, have 
been drawn upon as offering " the only trustworthy 
evidence as to Colbert's system of administration. 
‘At the head of all was Colbert himself as Surinten- 
dant et ordonnateur general des Batiments, jardins, 
tapisseries et manufactures, practically Minister of 
Fine Arts.” 


© Levasseur, Hitt. des Glasses Oueritre. 
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‘The subordinates of the Surintendant included 
three Intendants et Ordonnateurs des dits bastimens, 
three Controleurs général, one of whom, the famous 
‘Andre Le Notre, held his office from 1668 until 
his death in 1700. The higher grade adminis 
tive establishment was completed by three 7? 
iers général des bdtiments, each acting alter 
tively. Immediately following the above officers des 
Bastiments came the executive officials, classified 
under the general title of offciers qui ont gages pour 
servir généralement dans toutes les maisons royales, 
the list of which, in 1669, was headed by Louis Le 
Vau, premier architecte de S. Mayesté, and followed 
by Le Muet, autre architecte, and Frangois Le Vau, 
‘Then came Le Brun, director of painting in all the 
royal houses, who was also director of the Gobelins, 
Charles Errard, Félibien, historiographe des basti- 
‘ments du Roy, and Charles Perrault, ‘The list con- 
tains“ some seventy odd names, among them 
and Coypel, painters, Lerambert, Guerin, Girar- 
don, Regnaudin, and’ Marsy, sculptors, Israel Sil- 
yestre, the engraver, Claude Mollet and André Le 
Notre, designers of gardens, and Francini, the 
hydraulic engineer. It also includes masons, car- 
penters, joiners, ébénister (cabinet-makers), smiths, 
glaziers and plumbers, at uniform salaries of thirty 
francs a year, ‘This salary appears to have been 
more in the nature of a retaining fee than of pay- 
ment for services rendered. ‘The essential thing was 
the appointment as macon, menuisier or ébéniste du 
Roi. Special peivileges were attached to these 
offices, which were in great demand, and when they 
were neither fresh appointments nor those passed 
on from father to son, they were conveyed by pur= 
chase." Ivis interesting to find that the members of 
the Academy of Architecture, Blondel, Gittard, 
D'Orbay, Bruant, Le Pautre, Mignard and Mansart, 
were, ive fact, architects de Ray, ant alto re- 
ceived small salaries as members of the Academy. 
In addition to these architects and tradesmen who 
were on the staff, other architects were told off to 
special buildings. ‘Thus, in 1679, D'Orbay was in 
charge of Fontainebleau ; Desgodetz, author of 
Les Ecifices Antiques de Rome, was" controller." of 
Chambord, and two young architects, named Mat- 
thiew and Pinart, were in charge of the park of 
8. Germain-en-Laye, "This exeetlent practice of 
assigning Prix de Rome students to the charge, 
under higher direction, of important historical 
buildings prevails in France to this day, and might 
well be introduced into this country.” Whilst 
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accepting, as a general classification, Henry Le- 
monnier’s division of the reign of Louis XIV into 
two parts—that from 1661 to 1690, which was the 
age of Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, La Fon- 
taine, Claude and Charles Perrault, J. H, Mansart, 
Girardon, Puget, Coysevox, Le Brun and Mignard, 
and that from 1699 to 1715, the age of Saint-Simon, 
Fénélon, Couston, Jouvenet, Coypel and Robert 
Cotte—Sir Reginald Blomfield reminds us that the 
King’s great building activities terminated in 1689 
and J. H. Mansait did not become Surintendant 
until 1699, and died in 1708. “ Moreover, there 
‘was an earlier transition stage, from the architecture 
of the time of Mazarin to that of Colbert, which 
ended, with the death of Le Vau, in 1670, and the 
foundation of the Academy of Architecture in the 
following year.” Le Vau belonged quite as much to 
the age of Mazarin as to that of Colbert, and of this 
transition period he isthe typical representative. 
Born in 1612, the first important work that can be 
assigned with any certainty to Louis Le Vau was 
the Hotel Lambert, on the Isle S. Louis, built about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and de- 
scribed as "*a heavy, gloomy-looking building out- 
side,” Another of Le Vau’s earlier works was the 
Hotel Salé dit de Juigné in the Rue de Thorigny, 
the details of which, although rather heavy and 
‘out of scale, are more attractive than those of the 
Hotel de Lambert. The palatial country house of 
Vaux le Vicomte, designed by Le Vau in 1653, also 

with the historian’s Severe but not unfair 
m. At Vaux Le Vau missed the pic- 
turesque quality of the older manner, and fail 
catch the dignity and restraint of the new. 
internal decorations of this ornate structure, which 
was built for the unfortunate Fouquet, were de~ 
signed by Le Brun, whilst the gardens and “ the 
Grotto of Vaux with its water-piece and fountains, 
its ramps and its canal, 1,000 yards long by 4o yards 
wide, are a fine example of Le Notre in his earliest 
manner.” 

Le Vau’s work at the Louvre included the re- 
building of Lescor’s block on the river side and 
the Pavillon du Roi, ‘The design, now concealed by 
Perrault’s front, was certainly open to the fault of 
detail to which Blondel refers in culling attention 
to the bad habit acquired by the seventeenth-cen- 
tury architects of breaking up the roofs to an extent 
that caused the central and end pavilions, in addi- 
tion to the intervening blocks, to present the ap- 
pearance of separate buildings placed side by side. 












































In 1661 Le Vau prepared his first plan for re- 
modelling, or rather enlarging, the small hunting 
lodge of Louis XIIT at Versailles. ‘This work was 
proceeded with in a leisurely way until 1668, when 
some of the then completed buildings were de- 
molished, and "the three blocks of buildings en- 
closing the old chiteau on three sides were built 
from Le Vau's design, together with an orangery, 
afterwards destroyed to make way for the existing 
orangery." Le Vau's work at the Tuileries, which 
he commenced to remodel and complete in 1664, 
“ showed the least possible regard for the work of 
his. predecessors," De 'Orme, Du Cerceau, and 
Bullant, much of which he ruthlessly destroyed. 

With’ changes of environment and persons, the 
story of the farcical competition for the completion 
of the Louvre, in which the King, Colbert, Bernini, 
and the brothers Charles and Claude Perrault 
played the principal parts, would serve as a fair 
example of the intrigues that usually surround 
modern architectural competitions. 

‘The play opened with Colbert's appeal to the 
King against the extravagant expenditure at Ver~ 
sailles, which hindered the execution of the minis- 
ter’s favourite project, the completion of the 
Louvre in such a manner that, for size and magnifi- 
cence, it would surpass the palaces ofall other kings 
and countries. Although the appeal was made in 
vain, as the King took no interest in the Louvre and 
other buildings of Paris whilst Versailles was his 
pleasure-house—his own creation—Colbert was 
determined not to forego his project. Butas he had 
no knowledge of art, and his mind was too great to 
allow him to remain unconscious of his own defi- 
ciency, some time before his appeal to the King (to 
be exact, in 1663) he had gathered round him a few 
confidential advisers, amongst whom one. of the 
most influential was his own clerk, Charles Per~ 
rault, the author of the curious memoirs that con- 

jin 40 much of the secret history of these trans= 
actions. The design, prepared by Le Vau, the first 
architect to the King, for the principal fagade of the 

re did not meet with the approval of the 

er, who stopped the work, already in course 

of execution under Le Vau, and invited the archi- 

tects of Puris to criticise the design for the new 
facade and to submit suggestions of their own, 

‘Among the designs thus produced by the outside 
architects; who one anil ah conamned Ua Van's 
scheme, was one, as Charles Perrault tells us, by his 
“brother the doctor,” which met with the approval 
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of the architects of Paris, probably because none of 
them feared the rivalry of an amateur. The great 
feature of Claude Perrault’s plan was an immense 
colonnade of coupled Corinthian columns, and the 
novelty and splendour of the project aré said to 
have astonished Colbert, But it would appear that 
his admiration of Claude Perrault’s work, and his 
disapprobation of Le Vau's design, had both been 
inspired, of set purpose, by Charles Perrault, who 
from the first had determined to procure the 
honour of completing the Louyre for his brother 
Claude. As, naturally enough, Colbert hesitated to 
entrust so important an undertaking to an amateur, 
it was decided to send all the designs that had been 
submitted to Poussin in Rome, in order that he 
might obtain the opinion of the most famous 
Italian architects then living, more particularly of 
Pietro di Cortona, Rainaldi, and Bernini, and a 
er to Poussin was drafted by Charles Perrault 
giving him instructions as to procedure, and nomi- 
nating him as director of the newly established 
French Academy at Rome. ‘This letter was not sent, 
but the designs were, and the Italian architects 
followed the example of their colleagues in Paris by 
at once sending in designs of their own, "tout fort 
bizares et n'avoient aucun goit de Ia belle et sage 
architecture” (Perrault, Mémoires). 

‘The fresh plans and fresh criticisms received 
from Rome proved a further source of embarrass 
ment to Colbert, who still hesitated to take the 
responsibility of making the award, Seizing the 
opportunity, the Abbé Benedetti proceeded to press 
the claims of Bernini—painter, sculptor, and archi- 
tect—who for over thirty years had been supreme 
among the artists of Europe, and from whom. a 
criticism and a design had also been solicited by the 
French ambassador. Although, as is apparent from 
his letter of 3 October 1664, Colbert noticed that 
the Cavaliere Bernini seemed to have thought of 
nothing but the outside,” his difficulty was of so 
pressing a nature that the Italian artist was sum- 
moned to Paris by a personal letter from the King. 
‘The Perraults now appeared to have been com- 
pletely checkmated, as the most absurd concessions 
were made to the vanity of Bernini to secure his 
goodwill and co-operation in the completion of the 
Louvre. Bernini's journey to France was in the 
nature of a triumphal progress. When he left Rome 
the whole population turned out in its anxiety lest 
Louis XIV should keep him in France, ‘The 
officials of all the towns on the way were ordered to 





























present him with gifts. Lyons treated him asa 
prince of the blood, officers were sent from the 
court, and the King's own maftre d’hitel, M. de 
Chambray, was told off to accompany him wherever 
he went. Bernini arrived in May, and was lodged in 
the Hotel de Frontenac, where he set aside a room 
for the exhibition of his designs, to which no one 
was admitted but Colbert and Chambray, the 
maitre d’hétel, Charles Perrault, however, managed 
to get in, and set about his schemes for the elimina~ 
tion of Bernini and the introduction of his brother, 
its that when Colbert asked if he had seen 
i’s designs he denied having done so, and 
proceeded to ask leading questions" gui alloit d lui 
[Colbert] faire remarquer que le cavalier Bernini 
etoit tombé dans les mémes defauts que Von reprochoit 
‘au dessein de M. Le Vau et de la plupart des autres 
architectes,” Bernini, in spite of his great reception, 
never had fair play in France. Charles Perrault 
grossly abused his office in the interest of his 
brother, and by his persistent intrigue made Ber- 
nini’s position impossible. From the very first the 
French architects were determined that, whoever 
did the work, it should not be Bernini or any foreign 
architect, And whilst compelled to receive their 
Italian confrére with every outward token of respect, 
in secret the French architects made common cause 
against him, whispering that their foreign rival 
eclipsed all others only by his pretensions and arro- 
gance, However, Bernini soon gave them an oppor- 
tunity of openly showing their enmity. In the 




















gigantic and impossible scheme of rebuilding which 


he had prepared it was discovered that Berni 
planning neglected many domestic requirements 
which contemporary French architects had begun 
to provide, His design also met with the criticism 
that its author had “ ignored all details—thought 
only of making great rooms for banquets and 
dramatic performances,and did not trouble his head 
about comfort and convenience and the lodging of 
the inmates," ‘This was enough for the practical 
id of Colbert, and in insisting upon knowing 
“Where and how the king would be housed, how 
the service could be most conveniently performed,” 
and a thousand details of the same kind, the min- 
ister overwhelmed Bernini with memoranda and 
letters. 'To judge from Charles Perrault's account, 
which, however, in all probability, is tainted with 
malice and exaggeration, the disputes between Col 
bert and Bernini must Have been of a very comical 
nature; ** The Cavaliere understood nothing and 
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did not want to understand anything of all these 
details, considering it unworthy of a great architect 
like himself to descend to such minutie,” ‘Then 
Bernini complains :  M. Colbert treats me like a 
little boy with all his idle talk about privies and 
underground conduits.” Finally, one day Bernini 
“brought a plan which he held against his breast, 
and, addressing M. Colbert, told him he (Bernini) 
‘was convinced that the angel who presided over the 
fortunes of France had inspired him, that he 
honestly acknowledged that he was incapable of 
inventing anything so magnificent, s0 great, and so 
happy as the design which had come into his 
mind.” 

By persistently dwelling upon the practical de- 
fects in Bernini's plans, Charles Perrault succeeded 
in working Colbert up into a state of exasperation 
against the Italian, But, unfortunately, in bringing 
him to Paris and treating him as one inspired, Col- 
bert had committed the King so deeply that it 
impossible to dismiss Bernini in the ordinary way. 
‘Thus, forced to temporise and to appear to approve 
that which he secretly condemned, so successfully 
was Colbert able to conceal his irritation from those 
about him that, on one occasion, even the crafty 
Charles Perrault thought he had overreached him- 
self. Greatly alarmed at the public reprimand he 
had received from Colbert at a meeting of the 
advisory board, Charles Perrault followed the min- 
ister after the meeting broke up, humbly entreat- 
ing him to overlook the liberty he had taken in 
criticising Bernini’s plans. ‘* What |" replied Col- 
bert furiously, “do you think I don't see it all as 
well as you? Peste soit du B . ui pense nous 
en faire accroire." ** 1 was astonished,” says Per- 
rault, “and gave thanks to Almighty God that he 
granted me this clear view of the court and of the 
dissimulation necessary to those who would live 
therein," It was evident that the fate of Bernini's 
design was sealed. But meanwhile, despite the 
embarrassing situation, the foundations of the new 
buildings were in course of construction, On 
17 October 1605 the King himself laid the first 
stone with great pomp and ceremony, and before 
the elose ofthe yeur the work was well advanced, 

Every effort was made, by the exercise of petty 
ucts of discouragement and annoyance, to force 
Bernini to take the initiative in relieving his unwill- 
ing hosts of his presence. And under these con- 
stant attacks the vain Italian was at length com- 
pelled to realise that his triumphant honours were 
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to be exchanged for humiliation and defeat, and 
thereupon he requested to be allowed to return to 
Rome. His ill-humour burst forth when his secret 
enemy, Charles Perrault, brought to him the King's 
parting gifts, a grant of a yearly pension and a sum 
of money. "These I carried to him in my own 
arms,” Perrault tells us, '‘in order to do him the 
more honour.” But Bernini was not to be deceived, 
Such good days," he said, " would be pleasant 
enough if they came often. As for your patents, 1 
don’t look to see them paid above once oF twice at 
the most.” 

His intrigues against Bernini having been suc- 
cessful, Perrault now turned his attention to Le 
‘Vau. But the last act of the play and Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s comments upon it had better be told in 
his own words :— 

“The whole episode is curious, the reference of 
the designs to Italy, the importation of the most 
famous Italian artist of his time, and then the com- 
plete volte-face and the organised and successful 
effort to drive him out of the country. It was a pity 
the invitation was ever sent, for the French never 
meant Bernini to do the work, and there was no 
reason why he should, for there were certainly 
better architects in France at the time than any that 
existed in Italy. It cost the country over a million 
francs, all wasted, for no sooner had Bernini left 
than Charles Perrault persuaded Colbert to aban- 
don Bernini’s design and to start afresh, on the 
ground that that design involved the total destruc- 
tion of the work already carried out at the Louvre 
under Lescot and Goujon, Lemercie: and Le Vau, 
and the designs for its completion prepared, before 
the episode of Bernini's visit, by Le Vau and 
Claude Perrault, were again submitted to the King 
at §. Getmain-en-Laye, ‘The scene as described in 
Perrault’s Mémoires is characteristic of the court 
of Louis XIV. ‘The King asked Colbert for his 
opinion ; Colhert supported Le Vau's design, 
Whereupon the King promptly decided on that of 
Perrault's. ‘Je vis que M. Colbert avoit agi en 
hhabile courtesan que vouloit donner tout Uhonneur du 
choix d son maitre,'and this became the regular prac- 
tice at the court when questions of architecture 
Were considered, a practice developed into a fine art 
by Jules Hardouin Mansart,” 

A very comprehensive descriptive account of 
Claude Perrault’s well-known. colonnade includes 
some able criticisms of the design, in which its 
merits and demerits are noted with equal fairness. 
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“The architects of the time of Louis XIV, at any 
rate thesuccessfulones,were closely connected ; they 
had behind them, and around them, in the building 
officials and contractors in the royal employment, a 
solid*phalanx of kinsmen and connections, which 
enabled them to take up a position in business not 
wholly dissimilar to that which had been so grossly 
abused by the mditres jurés.” ‘The families of 
D’Orbay, Gabriel, Hardouin, Mansart, De Cotte 
and Briand are conspicuous examples.“ These 
families intermarried or allied themselves to the 
families of court painters, sculptors or engravers, 
and must haye formed a rather pleasant artistic 
cirele of their own, a circle, however, jealously 
guarded against the entrance of outsiders.” 

Of the famous André Le Natre, who was one of 
the few honest men associated with the court of 
Louis XLV, the author of the book under review 
writes as follows : “André Le Notre is one of the 
most attractive figures on the crowded stage of the 
court of Louis XIV. Loyal, candid, and sincere, he 
stands out among his colleagues as a man of trans- 
parent honesty and single-minded enthusiasm for 
his art. Even Saint-Simon lowers his rod when he 
speaks of Le Natre, and refers to him in terms as 
nearly approaching affection as that exclusive a 
tocrat ever permitted himself to use. ‘To Saint- 
Simon Le Notre stood for all those qualities the 
absence of which he regarded as so deplorable in 
Jules Hardouin Mansart.”* 

Born in 1613, Le Natre is first mentioned. offi- 
cially ina brevet of January 1637 by Louis XUI, 
under which the King placed him in charge of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, an appointment held up 
to that time by his father, Jean Le Notre. André 
Le Notre's first known work was the garden of 
Vaux le Vicomte, completed for Fouquet in 1661, 
the beauty and ‘novelty of which attracted the 
King’s attention and revealed its creator as a man 
of talent and a consummate master of his art. 
“The design was full of detail, yet the main idea 
was straightforward enough, In all the best de- 
signs of Le Notre the same characteristic features 
are found—great breadth and simplicity in the 
general scheme, the utmost use of difference of 
levels, direct and unbroken vistas leading to domi- 
nant features, such as the grotto and cascades at the 
farther end of the garden, and lastly the lavish 
employment of water as a means of effect in cas- 
cades, canals, fountains and water-picces. Where 
Le Notre found woods already on the site, he used 
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them in a very skilful manner as a massed back- 
ground to his gardens, sometimes running back 
into them with some architectural feature, but never 
losing his boundaries. He invariably marked the 
limits of his garden with definite and formal lines of 
hedges. Although in his later work he carried his 
design outside the garden limits by avenues and 
pattes d'oie taken out into the country for miles, 
there was never any question in the mind of Le 
Notre as to the telations of art and nature. His d 
sign throughout showed a frank and splendid di 
regard of the ways of nature left to its own devices, 
and the claims for a sort of deification of nature, 
advanced with such unction by the landscape gar- 
deners in the eighteenth century, would have been 

ble to Le Notre and his contem- 




















to his great work at Versailles, which 
is admirably described by the historian, Le Notre 
designed the terrace of S, Germain-en-Laye— 

3,200 yards long and 4o yards wide; with its 
magnificent position it is perhaps the finest thing of 
its kind in existence, and its great scale and bold 
simplicity show the genius of Le Notre at its best ” 
—and among numerous similar works mention may 
be made of the gardens of Trianon, of Marly, of 
5. Cloud, of Clagny, of Chantilly, of Meudon, and 
of Sceaux. The King, who appreciated his great 
ability, and respected and honoured the character 
of the man, ennobled Le Notre and bestowed upon 
him the order of S. Michel. But although his world 
courted and made much of him, as he passed from 
triumph to triumph, the charming simplicity and 
truthfulness of his’disposition remained unim- 
paired. Le Notre,” said Saint-Simon, “was 
esteemed and loved by everybody.’ 

Born in 1645, the career of Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart “was one of astonishing and uninterrupted 
prosperity down to the very day of his death. 
‘Whether he won this success on his merits, whethee 
he was really a great architect, and deserved the 
reputation that he enjoyed in his lifetime, ix 
another question the answer to which isto be looked. 
for in the record of his life, and in the buildings 
attributed to his designe, but even then we are not 
at the end of the matter, ‘There remains the obsti- 
nate doubt as to who helped, who was really the 
man who designed these world-famous buildings. 
Did Mansart himself design them, or was there, a8 
Saint-Simon says quite plainly, some ‘ architecte 
sous clef" whose identity was sedulously concealed ? 
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‘The evidence, though very suggestive of the truth 
of Saint-Simon’s statement, is not absolutely con- 
clusive, On any showing, Jean Hardovin Mansart 
must have possessed considerable ability of some 
sort. He was not born in the purple. ‘The great 
architect to whom he was distantly related was out 
of fevour. Yet, at an early age, he managed to push 
his way to the front, and made for himself and 
maintained a position at the court of Louis XIV 
without parallel in the history of the architects of 
any country, ancient or modern. Contemporary 
success, however, is no ciiterion of an artist's 
genius, and the question of Mansart’s real place in 
‘artis worth sifting carefully, not only because Ma 
sart was at least a very considerable figure in his 
time, but also because his carcer is typical of the 
fortunes of those architects who, whatever their 
merits, have owed their success to other qualities 
than those of the artist.” ‘The son of Raphael Har- 
in, * premier peintre du Cabinet du Roi,” and, on 
his mother's side, a grand-nephew of Francois 
Mansart, Jules Hardouin assumed the name of 
‘Mansart on the death of Francois Mansart in 1666. 
According to Saint-Simon, Jules Hardouin Man- 
sart succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
King “ et profita si bien de sa familiarité passée des 
seigneurs aux valets aux magons” that Louis XIV 
attributed to him the ability of his great-uncle, and 
eventually promoted him to one of the highest 
offices of the State. Entrusted, when quite a young 
man, with the design of Clagny, built by the King 
for Mme. de Montespan, Mansart had many oppor- 
tunities of ingratiating himself with his royal 
patron, with the result that in 1676, when the 
young architect was scarcely thirty years old, 
Louis XIV appointed him architect to the vast 
works then about to be carried out at Versailles, 
“The commission of Versailles was momentous in 
more ways than one, It meant the end of the old 
regime and the definite inauguration of the new, 
Colbert had failed in his efforts to keep the court at 
Paris ; the works at the Louvre were abandoned ; 
Claude Perrault, the successful favourite, who had 
carried everything before him ten years before, was 
forgotten ; the Academicians were more or less i 
nored. Henceforward Mansart and his cligue were 
to have it all their own way, and that fine indepen- 
dence which had distinguished the architecture of 
Lemercier and Francois Mansart was now to dis- 
appear from French architecture, finally van- 
guished by officialism on the one hand, and the 
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irresistible tyranny of court fashion’on the other. 
Not the least disastrous of the many mistakes of 
Louis XIV was his whole-hearted acceplance of 
this clever adventurer, who, as an artist, lacked 
cholarship and conviction, and, as aman, was 
destitute of any sense of chivalry and honour,” To 
watch the progress of his building works at Ver 
sailles, ‘Trianon, Marly, Clagny, and elsewhere was 
a perennial source of interest to the King, who de- 
lighted in seeing his palaces grow under his own 
eye. Saint-Simon remarks: {/s'amusoit fort & ses 
batiments. Hl avoit aussi le compas dans Veil pour la 
ustesse, les proportions, la symmetrie, mais le goitt n'y 
‘répondoit pas.” 

Owing to Mazarin's neglect of the King’s educa 
tion, nothing had been done to refine and improve 
his natural taste, which was coarse and florid. ‘Thus 
the " academic’ refinements of Perrault made no 
appeal to him. What he wanted was a robust, ag- 
gressive, full-blooded vulgarian. He found his man 
in J. H. Mansart, and, having once broken loose 
from the restraint of Colbert, the two ran riot un- 
restrained at Versailles.” "The transformation, 
under Mansart’s direction, of the small chiteau of 
‘Versailles to the immense palace of Louis XIVis the 
subject of some excellent descriptive writing, in 
which much valuable information relative to that 
great undertaking is dealt with in a marvellously 
accurate and painstaking manner. As to Mansart's 
architecture, it is stigmatised as “frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired. . . . Excepting always the 
orangery, in the whole of this vast building there is 
nothing that takes hold of the imagination, nothing 
that shows a sense of great monumental architec 
ture.” Following a brilliantly written review of the 
architecture of the reign of Louis XIV there is an 
Appreciative account of the various works of two 
scholarly and able architects, Davilet (1653-1700) 
and Desgodets (1653-1728), who, however, failed 
to leave their mark on the architecture of the day, 
"They were easily passed in the race by others, yet 
their patient and indomitable devotion to the study 
of architecture has preserved their memory when 
their more successful colleagues have long since 
fallen into oblivion." An example of the tenacity 
with which families of the French middle class 
adhered to their professional tradition from genera 
tion to generation is supplied by the Gabriel 
family, the founder of which was Jacques Gabriel, 
“ entrepreneur de maronnerie,” who appears for the 
first time in the * Comptes ” of 1667 a8 contracting 
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for the masonry of the Gobelins. Jacques Gabriel 
appears to have retired in, or soon after, 1684 to 
some property he owned at Villeneuve 5. Georges, 
where he died, probably, in the autumn of 1686. 
His son, Jacques Jules Gabriel (1667-1742), became 
\ contrdleur général alternatif des Bastimens, jardins, 
tapisseries ot manufactures du Roi” in 1688, when 
hhe was only 21 years ofage. And amazing as itmay 
appear that this young man, with little or no train 
ing and experience, should be found among the 
principal officers of the royal buildings, the case is 
more understandable when we learn that his mother 
had bought the appeintment from J. H. Mansart 
for the sum of 80,000 franes, and, as the latter was 
‘cousin to the widow Gabriel, he no doubt exerted 
himself to cover up this disgraceful piece of nepo- 
tism." As at the time of the transaction in 1687 
Jacques Jules Gabriel was a minor, the consent of 
hhis guardians—amongst whom were Gabriel Blan~ 
chard, painter and professor in the Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture; Chemet, ‘ contréleur- 
général” of rentes sur la clergé ” ; Jacques Gabriel 
* architecte” and cousin of the future controller ; 
and Jules Hardouin Mansart—had to be obtained. 
One of the ablest of the rising generation of archi- 
tects, Jacques Jules Gabriel became controller at 
Chambord in 1694, and a member of the Academy 
of Architecture in 1699. His earliest work is said to 
have been the completion of Choisi, built after his 
father's design for Mademoiselle de Montpensicr, 
although, as Sir Reginald Blomfield points out, it is 
possible that the design for the building was made 
by the younger Gabriel. The house designed by 
Jacques Jules Gabriel in 1707 in the Rue S. Dom~ 
inique, Paris, for Madame de Varangeville,although 
neither an important nor an attractive building, 
shows a distinct advance in the planning of 
domestic buildings. For instance, its novel arrange 
ment of the bedrooms and dressing-rooms, planned 
in an independent suite with a separate service 
staircase at one end of the building, and the posi- 
tion of the kitchen and offices in relation to the 
salle d manger, are great improvements on the 
planning shown in the house architecture of J. H. 
Mansart and other architects of his school. And 
Another house, designed by Gabriel in 1728 for 
‘M, de Moras, and afterwards known as the Hotel 
de la Duchesse du Maine, shows a still greater ad 
vance in domestic work. Here the " fine placing of 
the principal rooms en suite terminated by the oval 
rooms at either end ; the arrangement of the bed- 

















room suites on both floors, the plentiful provision 
of service stairs, and even of corridors and passages 
—though the latter are very ill-lit—are develop- 
ments undreamt of by De Cotte.” As to the west 
front of the cathedral at Orléans, which was de~ 
signed by Gabriel in 1726, Sir Reginald Blomfield 
is of opinion that, whilst as "aversion of Gothic i 
is utterly wide of the mark, the sense of mass and 
proportion engrained in these cighteenth-centur 
men saved the building from being ridiculous. 
Appointed " premier ingénieur des ponts et chaussées 
in 1716, thenceforth Gabriel seems to have been 
extensively employed on large public works. Be- 
tiveen the years 1717 and 1723 the bridge of eleven 
arches at Blois was constructed after his design, and 
another of his buildings carried out about this time 
was the Evéché at Blois. In addition to the great 
bridge at Bloi riel designed the bridge of La 
Guillotiéte at Lyons, and those of Poissy, Charen- 
ton, Saint Maur, Pontoise L'lle Adam, Pont Saint 
Maxence and Beaumont. Other works by Gabriel 
include the admirable Hétel de Ville at Rennes, 
situated to the west of the Place de Louis XV, and 
the Place de la Bourse at Bordeaux, Gabriel died at 
Fontainebleau in’ 1742, after a very successful 
career. He is described 9s being the ablest archi~ 
tect of his time, “ perhaps the ablest that had ap- 
peared in France since the days of Frangois Man- 
fart... . Only one French architect in that cen- 
tury surpassed him, and that was his own son, 
‘Ange Jacques Gabriel.” Contemporary with the 
elder Gabriel was the well-known architect Jean 
Courtonne (1671-1739), whose Hétel de Matignon 
(Figs. 6, 7, and 8) is one of the most attractive 
designs in’Blondel’s collection. 

‘Among the liter French architects of the eigh- 
teenth century was Jean Gerome  Servandoni 
(1695-1766), who, born at Lyons of humble parent- 
ge, stu archteetural drawing and composition 
in Rome, ‘Thence he is said to have wandered to 
Lisbon, where he designed the Italian theatre, and 
was made a Chevalier of the Order of Christ. In 
1724 Servandoni was living in Paris, where he had 
fa great reputation as a designer of stage scenery and 
effects, Eight years later he won the competition 
for the completion of the west front of 8. Sulpice, 
upon which his reputation as an architect rests. 

the work was commenced at once, and, by special 
permission of the King, Servandoni was created by 
the Pope a Count of the Order of 5. John Lateran. 
“In judging this design it has to be recollected that 
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the pediment, 120 feet wide by 26 feet high, which 
he designed for the centre, was never carried out, 
and that the existing towers are not his design, The 
merit of the west front is the unbroken entablature 
ona front of 184 feet, and its great scale (it is 126 
feet high to the top of the balustrade), but it is an 
unsatislactory design, It was not a yery happy idea 
to divide up a front 126 feet high into two orders 
without any centre-piece or avant-corps, ‘The pedi 
ment would not have composed very well with the 
towers, the treatment of the bays between the 
columns of both orders is commonplace, and the 
design, a8 a whole, shows little feeling for great com- 
position, little of that genuine architectural sense 
which conceives of buildings not as screens or 
fagades, but as masses."" 

Although given many great opportunities, Ser- 
vandoni’s generous and hopelessly improvident 
characteristics led to his undoing, and the career of 
“ ee génie rare et excellent” can only be described a3 
a failure. 

‘The name of Emmanuel Héré de Corny (1705~ 
1763), who was born at Lunéville, will for ever 
be associated with his masterly work at Nancy, 
where, when Stanislas Leczinsky began his great 
Project for linking up the old and new towns, Héré 
‘was appointed architect-in-chief. “At this date 
(1745) the two towns were quite distinct. The old 
town of Nancy to the north, founded by the Dukes 
of Lorraine in the twelfth century, was separated 
from the new town, established by the Grand Duke 
Charles II of Lorraine, by a wide unoccupied 
space, and though the outer moat ran round both 
‘towns, each town had its independent system of de- 
fence. . . . The problem before Héré was to link 
up the two towns, He began with the Plice Royale, 
360 feet by 300 feet, the south side occupied by the 
Hotel de Ville, the east and west by two blocks of 
buildings separated by the Rue §, Stanislas on the 
West and the Rue S. Catherine on the east, these 
streets being aligned on the royal monument in the 
centre of the Plice, and each terminating, at the 
farther ends, with triumphal archways, ‘The south- 
east and south-west openings to the streets were 
screened by iron grilles, and the north-east and 
north-west angles, which, in fact, opened on to tl 
old ramparts and moat, were filled with the admi 
able fountains of Neptunie and Amphitsite by 
Guibal and the sumptuous ironwork of Lamour. 
On the north side, opposite the Hotel de Ville, 
Héré placed two lower ranges of buildings, divided 
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by a roadway 60 feet wide between the buildings, 
running due north, under the triumphal archway, 
to the Carriére, ‘This was a long open space, 810 
feet long by 180 feet wide, with houses on either 
side. On the right hand stood the Hotel de Craou, 
built from Boffrand’s designs, Héré adapted this as 
overnment offices, and erected a corresponding 
Building opposite on the leftchand side, fig then 
designed a uniform fagade for the buildings, on 
et side, up to the north end of the Carriére, 
where again he built two more important buildings 
or pavilions and laid out the Carriére as a prome- 
nade, with a lime avenue and groups of sculpture. 
At the north end of the Carriére he formed the 
* Hemicycle,’ a Place 300 feet out to out by 120 
feet (the diameter of the Hemicycles), and on the 
north side of this he placed the Hotel de I'Intend- 
ance, which, as originally designed, was open to 
the ground storey, so that the public passed freely 
through to the gardens beyond, laid out in the best 
manner of Le Notre, and free from any trace of the 
landscape manner. "The whole scheme is delight- 
fully simple and logical in its conception, and yet so 
varied in detail that it is full of unexpected charm.” 
‘Theart of Ange Jacques Gabriel (1698-1782) " re- 
presents the culminating point of the tradition of 
French classic which started with De L'Orme and 
vas already setting to its end when Gabriel died.” 
Ange Jacques Gabriel was the son of Jacques 
Jules Gabriel, one of the leading architects of his 
time, who had been ennobled through the influence 
of his all-powerful connection, J. H. Mansart. And 
it was owing, to a great extent, to the high profes- 
sional reputation and influential friends of the older 
Gabriel that Ange Jacques at the age of thirty 
already occupied a high official position, Admitted 
to the second class of the Academy of Architecture 
in 1728, six years later, when Jacques Gabriel suc~ 
ceeded De Cotte as premier architecte, Ange Jacques 
became controller at Versailles and, subsequently, 
also at Choisi, both important appointments which 
brought the holder into close personal touch with 
the King, On the death of De Cotte, in 1735, Ange 
Jacques Gabriel succeeded him as an Academician 
Of the first class, and, appointed " architecte ordi- 
naire du Roi" inv 1741, he became premier archi. 
tecte, in succession to ‘his futher, in the follow= 
ing year. Having completed his’ father's work at 
Orléans and Bordeaux, Ange Jacques Gabriel was 
almost exclusively engaged upon the royal buildings 
until his retirement from practice in 1775. During 
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the thirty years or so that elapsed between his 
father’s death and his own retirement Ange 
Jacques Gabriel was constantly called on to carry 
‘out alterations and additions at Versailles, Marly, 
Choisi, Compidgne, and elsewhere for Louis X 
who was almost as fond of building as his grand: 
father, Louis XIV. Meanwhile Gabriel had com- 
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Fio.13.—Puyex Louis XV, Groen Pave 
mtenced one of his greatest achievements—the Place 
Louis XV, now the Place de la Concorde. Here the 
architect had to grapple with the problem of design- 
ing a great Place which should serve, on the one 
hand, asa setting for the King’s monument, and, on 
the other hand, link up the gardens of the Tuileries 
with the Champs Elysées. “At that time the 
Champs Elysées were laid out as a formal planta- 











tion with a central avenue following the axis line of 
ries gardens, an avenue to the left, known 
and a 


the Tui 
as the Cours la Reine, parallel to the rive 
corresponding avenue to the right. Gabriel 
tion was to treat the whole Place as an avant 
the Tuileries gardens, but with openings, 150 feet 
wide, on the transverse axis, giving on the north 
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side a vista through the Rue Royale to the proposed 
Church of the Madeleine, and on the south side to 
the bridge, both of which had yet to be bi The 
central space, forming the Place proper, measured 
750 feet by 522 feet from balustrade to balustrade ; 
beyond these balustrades were dry moats, about 54 
feet wide and 14 feet deep, the bottom covered with 
grass. ‘The moats were enclosed on both sides by 
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walls and balustrades with canted angles at the four 
corners of the Place, bridges at the north-west and 
south-west angles, and pairs of * guerites’ or 
sentry-boxes marking the angles. Beyond, and on 
cither side of the north-west and south-west 
avenues of the Champs Elysées, were two-storey 
pavilions. Along the north side Gabriel designed 
the fagades of the buildings extending from the Rue 
dela Bonne Morne to the Rue de l’Orangerie, with 
returns to the Rue Royale, on a plainer design as 
far as its intersection with the Rue S. Honoré, 
‘These buildings were begun in 1757-38, but pro. 
cceded slowly, and in January 1768 Gabriel wrote 
| Je tawaile fort et forme au coin de mon feu atthe 
fesigns for the Garde Meuble. It was a splendid 
scheme, and by far the finest thing of the kind yet 
done ; indeed, it remains to this day unique in 
scale and boldness of conception. 
In his masterly review of French Architecture 
in the Reign of Louis XV" Sir Reginald Blomfield 
points out that in the eighteenth century architec- 
ture was regarded in France as the art par excellence, 
that its practitioners were held in high esteem, and 
that the tradition of the pre-eminence of architec- 
ture in the arts, established by J. H. Mansart, was 
carried on, by De Cotte, almost down to the time of 
the Revolution. Notwithstanding the esteem in 
which the art was held, comparatively few private 
houses of importance were built in Paris, and not 
many churches, the architectural output of the 
period consisting, in the main, of public buildings 
and some, generally well consideted, schemes of 
town planning. However, a considerable amount of 
building went on in the provinces, notably in the 
cities of Bordeaux, Nantes, and Rennes, in which 
numerous examples of fine houses of the eighteenth 
century are to be found. ‘These provincial houses, 
although carried out on aless ambitious seale, were 
planned on much the same lines as the contempo~ 
rary hotels of Paris. And throughout the country 
“determined effort was made to increase the com- 
fort and convenience of existing houses and to 
‘adapt them to altered schemes of life, not only in 
their decorations butin their plans." In his review 
of the reign of Louis XV, Patte alludes to the art of 
planning as being the most characteristic develop- 
ment of architecture in that reign, “ Hitherto, he 
contin chitecture had been nothing but a 
mask. Everything had been sacrificed to external 
magnificence. Huge and comfortless. interiors, 
Fooms two storeys in height, enormous ballrooms, 
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galleries of interminable length, and staircases of 
dangerous width—there was no separate access to 
most of the rooms—all was designed for show in 
the great seventeenth-century country houses, But 
an improvement in internal planning set in about 
the year 1722—when the provision of private stair- 
cases, service stairs and passages, their adequate 
lighting, and the convenient planning of the 
kitchen and offices began to be considered of equal 
importance with the scheming of vistas." In his 
Maisons de Plaisance Blondel discusses the working 
arrangements of private houses in considerable 
detail. Some of the royal houses were provided with 
lifts for the service of suppers, and Pate mentions 
a patent reversible fireplace eapable of warming two 
adjoining rooms. Mansart had spentimmense sums 
on extremely uncomfortable buildings, but his suc- 
cessors did their utmost to provide their clients 
with houses fit to live in, ‘The Palais Bourbon had 
its bathroom and heating chamber, and the plans of 
the Hotel de Matignon, of the house for M. Jouvry, 
and of the Hotel de Noirmontier, all show the ad- 
vances made in the internal arrangement of domes- 
tic buildings since the days of Louis XIV. Con- 
currently with the insistence on improved planning 
came a great change in internal decoration. Emi- 
nently suitable as they were for the adornment of 
the great rooms and staircases of palatial mansions, 
the stately decorative efforts of Le Brun and Man- 
sart were quite unsuitable for the vie intime of 
forty years later. Costly to maintain and oppressive 
in effect, the heroic paintings and heavy mouldings 
of the earlier period were unsuitable for the les 
formal and pompous, but far more cheerful and 
irresponsible life of the first half of the eighteenth 
century. All kinds of lighter decoration, fantastic in 
form, replaced the ponderous ornamentation of 
Louis XIV. Ornamental ceilings enriched with 
“ frises et de toutes sortes d'ornemens agréables" con= 
cealed the beams of the floors, and mirrors took the 
Place of the pictures or bas-reliefs which formerly 
were found over the mantelpieces, As to church 
building, comparatively little was done, ‘* The last 
great efforts of the seventeenth century, Man- 
sart's Church of the Invalides and the Chapel of 
Versailles, were completed before the death of 
Louis XIV, and it is only fair to say that in both 
these buildings Marsart, or his associates, broke 
away from theltalian model and showed that French 
architects had little to learn from Italy in the way of 
church architecture." 
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Sir Reginald Blomfield makes no: apology for 
closing his history of French Renaissance architec~ 
ture with the death of Louis XV, as he regards the 
ensuing Classic revival associated with the succes~ 
sive periods of the Revolution, the Consulate, and 
the First Empire as being altogether wrong in prin- 
ciple. And he points out that the revivel of the 
antique in its most literal and pedantic form 
‘opened the way for these other revivalists, Gothic, 
free Renaissance and what not, who have since 
reduced the art of architecture to a game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock,” or, as is sug 
where, "to the level ‘of stage scene 
introductory remarks the author makes some very 
wise and apposite comments on scholarship and 
the modern architect which all members of the 
architectural profession, young or old, would do 
well to take to heart. 

“ An architect must be perfeetly acquainted with 
the terminology of the past, just as before a man 
can write in any language he must be master of its 
vocabulary, its idioms and its grammar—and it is 
here that modern architecture too often fails. 
there are too many buildings about that show no 
knowledge of antiquity, and resemble too nearly the 
literary efforts of an uneducated and illiterate per- 
son, Unfortunately these architectural efforts ri 
main the littera seripta of bad taste and ignorance. 
"The revivalist thought he had mastered the problem 
of architecture if he made no mistake in his orders 
or in his tracery, but he did at least study closely, if 
rather stupidly, and at his best he produced some 
scholarly exercises in academic design, He was an 
enthusiast in his way, not a tradesman ; in any case, 
he was on a different footing from that of the man 
who plunges recklessly into design without serious 
study of its technique, and blunders about into 
solecismaftersolecismwith indifferenceandevenun- 

iousness that he is doing anything of the sort." 
Nowadays technical competence in the art (of 
architecture) is not so zealously sought for or 
attained as it undoubtedly was, both in France and 
England, in the eighteenth century, and it has been 
reserved for the twentieth century to produce its 
own peculiar imposture. Practitioners of the arts 
have presented themselves who repudiate the whole 
of the past, and make out of their own ineptitude 
the canons and standard of art.” 

Sir Reginald Blomficld’s description of J. H. 
‘Mansart as “a most capable but unscrupulous man, 
a bad artist, and perhaps the most conspicuous 
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example of the architect entrepreneur, of the man 
whose heart was set, not on great architecture, but 
on a great position, and a lucrative practice,” is 
probably true, And T agree that the general level of 
‘Mansart's work at Versailles is “frigid, mono- 
tonous and uninspired.” But I also think that to 
imply, as the author does on page 185, vol. i, that 
Mansart was ‘a robust, aggressive, full-blooded vul- 
garian " is not quite fair, because, admitting that 
‘Mansart was not an architect in the proper sense of 
the term, and as such was incapable of designing 
the buildings he was commissioned to carry out, 
yet, after all, he had the wisdom and strength of 
tharacter to recognise his own limitations, and by 
entrusting the actual designs to ubler men they 
attained a standard of merit that otherwise might 
well have fallen far lower, And I think we should 
be reasonably grateful to him for this self-restraint, 
more especially when we recall the numerous oc- 
casions upon which the Mansarts of our time and 
country—in their misplaced self-confidence—have 
piled the Ossa of architectural vulgarity on the Pelion 
of architectural ignorance and ineptitude, with re~ 
sults that would be regarded with contempt by 
their French prototype of the seventeenth century, 

In The History of French Architecture from 1494 
to 1774 Sir Reginald Blomfield has produced a 
great monumental work which is destined to in- 
struct and delight generations of architects, As a 
literary effort, it places its author head and shoul- 
ders above any of the writers on architecture of hia 
own time and country, Whilst supreme in its mi 
terly demarcation, co-ordination, and explanation 
of the sequence of political and other events that 
induenced, each in ta individual manne and do- 
gree, the introduction and development of Renais~ 
sance architecture in France, the attistry of the 
writings almost equally remarkable." Profusely 
adorned with reproductions of contemporary. en= 
gravings and the author's drawings, many of the 
ages of this great book afford clear and irrefutable 
evidence of the vast amount of time spent by its 
writer in preliminary study and research—in sift- 
ing, and accepting or rejecting, variable statements 
gleaned from the memoirs or other documents of 
old-time writers, and in anxious judicial considera- 
tion resulting in freely expressed impartial opinions 
and convincing criticisms, 

“The Editor desires ta acknowledge his great obligations to 
Meant Gr Hall & Sons for thet eeu i ing te 


‘original blocks fom ‘which the: se ing ilusteaions 
have been reproduced, a 
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A Plea for a Broader Conception of 


Architectural Education 
PURCHON, M.A. [41] 
Head of Department of Architecture snd Civi 
epeeertechnical Calle, Cardi 

Chief among the factors which render happy the life 
of the architect is the sure knowledge that all thone who 
do not belong to the profession are amateur architects 
‘of sorts. Similarly the joys of the teacher are consider 
ably enhanced by the fact that all non-teachers aro 
amateur education experts, It will thus be seen that far 
more than twice blessed are the lucky individuals who 
have made architectural education their walk in life, for 
they have not only the assistance of the amateur archi- 
tect and the amateur educationist, but also ot the pro- 
fessional teacher who is an amateur architect and the 
rofessional architect who is an amateur educationis 
From the latter class we have clearly had the most 
assistance, and the most criticism, sometimes desteuc~ 
tive, sometimes constructive, sometimes both, but 
always friendly and alyvays interesting. 

It was my mistortune to be unable to accept the invi- 
tation to hear Me, Colicutt’s "plea for a broader con- 
ception of architectural education.” Some of his 
criticisms require definite answeis, and these were 
doubtless forthcoming at the meeting: May I, however, 
‘Yenture to comment on some of his points while still in 
‘ignorance of the views expressed by others ? 

1. Mr. Colloutt criticises the schools for encouraging 
get more stustents to enter and to complete their courses 
fore finding architecture is not their bent. As a 

matter of fiet, the schools are a great instrument for 

in this direction, ‘The concentration of students 
in schools does not necessarily inerease their number, 
but it makes the number more obvious. 

2. Some of the schools are charged with the offence 
of presenting a" portentous curriculum,” requiring an 
‘exquisite skill in geometrical drawing and of consider- 
ing more than the rudiments of steel construction, sani- 
and electrical work. ‘The former part of this charge 
isnot uncommonly followed by suggestions the accept- 
ance of which would make the curriculum foreshadow 
‘even greater ill, while the latter part of the charge is 
usually reversed, and comment on it is made difficult 
by the apparent approval which our critic gives to. 
quotation from a letter received from an old student 
‘of one of the schools in which he says: I sometimes 
feel 1 wasted years as a student, where we were taught 
nothing but design in the Classic manner, no building 
‘construction to speak of (lately this has improved), and 
aan endless amount of history.” ‘ 

Tshould love to see a detailed syllabus of a rudimen- 
tary course in steel construction from which the ealeu- 
Jntion of the dimensions of a steel floor girder carrying. 
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a distributed weight was excluded on the grounds that 
practising architects do not practise expert engineering! 

3." Throughout the whole curriculum architecture 
as’ Fine Art seems to be almost a secondary considera- 
tion.” Here again is practically the reversal of the usual 
charge we have to meet. We must at least thank Mr. 
Coltcutt for the excellent replies he is helping us to 
give to the other set of entties when they come along in 
a week oF $0 ! 


4." Presentative technique and rendering? is 








good.” Here Mr. Colleutt clearly scores, but hardly a 
* kock-out 
5: “It is pleasant to find extremely good designs 


done by students.” "This is praise indeed from a man 
of Mr. Colfeutt's ability, but why should our critic 
assume that these students have wisely ignored the 
greater part of the curriculum"? Surely he should 
consider this work as a product of the school system 
as such. 

6, “And there you are—fully equipped to suck the 
blood of the first client caught in your web of theories 
and coloured perspectives," 

If the normal claim of the schools was that the stu 
dents who leave them are fully equipped,” the above 
would be delightfully amusing fair comment, I think, 
however, that not only are such students at least as well 
‘equipped as those who have spent a similar time in the 
‘older method of commencing an architectural educa 
tion, but that they are better prepared for continuing 1, 

lieve that latter point is one of the main clams 
versity and similar forms of higher education. 

7." Concentration on palatial buildings.” While 
there is a great deal to be said in favour of this system, 
and Mr, Colleutt says some of it extremely well in his 
closing paragraph, T think on the whole hé scores here 
again, and that we might spend rather more time on 
“subjects of a domestic or business or a civic character 
andl on possible sites.’ 

8. "The public is dangerously misled, A drawing 
that is pleasing to the eye, well coloured, and art 
ally put down, gives t0 the untrained ‘observer the 
impression that the architecture must necessarily be 
good,” Whatis the moral ? Are we to make displeasing. 
drawings so that the untrained observer will assume 
that the architecture is necessarily bad ? Or are we to 
remember that such drawings are usually examined by 
experts who are not easy to deceive by ** camouflage"? 
As a matter of fact, im the case in question we have 
Mr. Collcutt’s own opinion that the "architecture is 
happily designed.” And a little later our eritic tells us 
he has no quarrel with the making of beautiful draw- 
ings. So the criticism is really a condemnation of bad 
desigo, and here we can easily all agree. I believe, too, 
that most of us are of opinion that on the whole the 
tendency of the schools his been to raise the standard 
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of design among students, and surcly this js the main 
point, "Mr. Collcutt suggests means by which a broader 
‘education may be attained during student days. 

(a) “ Students should aim at getting a good know- 
ledge of sculpture and painting.” As Mr. Collcutt said 
near the beginning, “there is a lot more to learn |" 

(6) * Students should enter upon a course of reading, 
choosing the best literature, both prose and poetry. 
Excellent advice ! 

(¢)." Students in the faculty of observa- 
tion.” Here we must all thank Mr, Collcutt for backing 
up our efforts in this direction, 

rtant work of measuring and plotting 
old examples of architecture.” We ean all agree—this 
is work which the schools have steadily encouraged, 

) “* Students should visit the Acropolis.” I do not 
think anyone engaged in the work of the schools would 
Naya ward in pan 4 

“In studying old. building Pp an open muni 
aed deinor baled away by a ciyie that may be fashion- 
able for the time being.” ‘The main thing here, I ven- 
ture to suggest, is that the student should work on 
buildings which really interest him, 

(g) “Do not consider all the old masters infallible.” 
"This is, of course, very sound. We should at least learn 
to avoid the mistakes of those who preceded us, If we 
tackle our history in this spirit, we shall not “ weave 

atterns oF samples expressing some of the evils and 
ttle of the good pertayning to the old masters,” 

(i) “ The art of building is being revolutionised by 
the advent of stecl and conerete construction, so that 
‘we no longer build brick walls to carry weights, ‘Thick- 
ness sufficient to resist the effects of cold and heat is all 
that is necessary, Young men, therefore, may indulge 
in visions of a style born of tradition and adaptable to 
the new construction, But their visions should be 
exalted : they must not be confined to the mere work 
they are engaged upon, 

This is surely one of the most important statements 
in w valuable paper, If we consider the earlier part of 
Mr. Colleutt’s contribution in the light of his last para~ 
graph, 1 think we must conclude that we are all far 
more nearly in agreement than might have appeared to 
be the case at first. 


The Parthenon 

The Times of the 19th inst. contained an important 
ronotncement about a proposed restoration ‘of the 
Prcthenon, which had been refered ton the ise of 
the previous day, under the heading, ‘The Parthenon 
in Danger,” Itis as well that timely reference should be 
made to this in the Institute JoukNAt, but as the whole 
question of the " restoration” of such a subject as this 
is fraught with great difficulty, one must proceed with 
caution at this stage. ‘There’ are certain things that 
sight be pointed out, ‘To begin with, let us fully recog 
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nise the rightness of everything said by Prof, Ernest 
Gardner, as quoted in The Times, with one very trifling 
exception perhaps, the actual practicability of reinstat- 
ing the pediment groups (if such a drastic step were 
taken) in their original positions ; as he himself would at 
once agree, such procedure would be quite possible 
if modern engineering methods were employed, Mr. 
John Penoyre is also quoted, and he rightly referred to 
the Erectheion as an example of restoration, adjacent 
to the Parthenon, already accomplished But it should 
be borne in mind that the Erectheion does not offer a 
true comparison. ‘There, the case for restoration was 
built up on the fact that a very considerable proportion. 
of the original stones of the north porch which were 
not in position were on the ground ; and, in addition, 
ts Prot, Gardner has informed me, French engineers, 
in the first half of lust century, had worked some of 
the remaining stones of the same porch for the express 
purpose of restoration. ‘There is nothing comparable 
{o this in the case of the Parthenon, ‘The number of 
fallen fragments of structure onthe ground or in mu 
seums is comparatively small: and, moreover, the 
Greek authorities have already re-erected some of the 
column drums on the north side. 

Prof. Gardner states that this work and also the 
restorations of the Propylica have been well done. I 
have no doubt that this is correct, but I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge on this point, as my last visit 
{0 Athens was in 1968, when the works at the Propyliea 
were barely beguni, ‘To conclude, I would sak three 
questio 

1, Apart from Governmental considerations, would 
the removal of the Elgin Marbles to their original posi- 
tions be worth the very geave risk of discovery, when it 
‘was too late, that they were better, after ill, in the 
British (or any other) Museum ? 

2, Would any attempt at complete restoration of the 
building be advisable, in view of the known divergencies 
of opinion on such questions as the lighting and struc 
ture of the interior ? 

3. Sublime as a ruin, the Parthenon has been known 
as such to the entire civilised world for generations. 
‘To all thinking men, it has been consecrated by the 
sincerest expressions ‘of admiration from some of the 
greatest minds of modern times. Its actual safety and 
repair must be assured, but is it advisable, without the 
‘most careful consideration, to tamper with the majesty 
of its appeal as it now stands? "Tireopone Free [F.). 


PRESENTATIONS 'TO MR. TAYLER AND 
MR. NORTHOVER. 

‘The Presiclent will attend the Institute on Wedne: 
day, 1 February, at 4.30 p.m., to present to Mr. H. G, 
‘Tayler, the late Assistant Secretary, and Mr. George 
Northover, the late Editor, testimonials from members 
of the Institute in recognition of their long and honour 
able service. 
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Reviews 


‘THE RECORDS OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW 
PRIORY AND OF THE CHURCH AND 
PARISH OF ST, BARTHOLOMEW ‘THE 
GREAT, WEST SMITHFIELD. By £. a. 
Webb, F.S.A. Treo vols. Royal8vo. {3 38.net. 

admirable book is brimful of interesting, curious 
and reliable information, and is the well-considered re~ 
sult of many years of learned research, In the author's 
own words, it ‘an endeavour to present, in a form 
intelligible as well to the unlearned as to the learned, 
the records of the monastery and of the parish church 
in historical sequence from the time of the foundation 
of the priory in 1123 to the present day.” 

‘The author, who is the elder brother of Sir Aston 
Webb, informs us in the preface that he undertook this 
great work primarily because he was appointed Hono- 
rary Secretary to the Restoration Committee and Rec~ 
tor’s Warden in 1884, his appointment being, he 
modestly supposes, due to his and his family's long 
association with the parish. Apparently he has filled 
these dual offices ever since, which must surely consti- 
tute a record, 

‘A partner in a large wholesale firm in Bartholomew 
Close, he has only been able to devote his short leisure 
time (o the research necessary to write so complete a 
book. ‘That it has been a labour of love is evident from 
the extreme thoroughness with which every subject has 
been dealt with. 

‘The first volume is mainly historical, and chapters are 
devoted to the monastery, the Augustinian order, the 
priors and rectors, the founder and the hospital. Each 
‘century is then dealt with in successive chapters, and the 
various events related down to the suppression in 1339, 
the resuscitation by Queen Mary, and the second 
‘suppression by Queen Elizabeth, ‘An interesting ac- 
‘count of Bartholomew Fair is given, with its quaint 
manners and customs, 

‘There are very clear photographic reproductions 
of the Founder's Tomb, and .of black-letter docu- 
ments such as Rahere’s Charter to Hagno, 1137; the 
ordinance of Richard de Ely, 11 portion of the 
will of Henry VIT; and the Deed of Surrender, 1539. 
‘The seven delightful. conventual xeals are also well 
illustrated. 

‘The second yolume is on the fabric of the church ; 
the monastic buildings; the parish; the rectors and 
their times from the sixteenth to the twentieth century ; 
lists and illustrations of the monuments in the 
church, with their heraldry and inscriptions ; inven 
tories of the church plate, organs, etc,, and parochi 
records ; and in the appendix are printed the architects 
reports on the restorations of 1863 and 1885, with other 
information, 

Plans and sections of the church by Sir Aston Webb 























as it now exists are reproduced, with the dates clearly in- 
dicated of the walls and piers, Rahere’s work (from 
1123) consisted of the apse with its ambulatory ; three 
bays of the quire; its aisles; the north and’ south 
chapels, and the Lady Chapel. His successor, Prior 
‘Thomas, built another bay of the quire, the crossing, 
transepts and one bay of the nave. ‘The nave and aisles 
were erected 1230 t0 1249. Soon after the completion 
of the church various alterations began to be made : the 
‘eastern chapel of the south transept was rebuilt as a 
sacristy—the Lady Chapel was also rebuilt on a larger 
scale in 1335 and either late in the fourteenth or carly 
the fifteenth century, the apse of the quire was con- 
verted into a square east, end—the clerestory of the 
quire was taken down and rebuilt, and the Founder's 
tomb erected. About a hundred years later Prior Bolton 
inserted his oriel window in the south triforium of the 
quire and his doorway and square termination to the 
ambulatory on the south of the Lady Chapel. 

‘The monastic buildings were proceeded with, the 
author states, after the completion of the conventual 
quire and before the building of the nave, An interest- 

plan of the priory at the time of the suppression is 
ven, and little that is shown thereon is conjectural. 
‘The general arrangement of the buildings was on the 
usual Augustinian plan and on the same lines as many 
well-known examples. Like all these conventual I 
outs, it is an admirable example of planning, in which 
convenience of position and good aspects have evidently 
been carefully studied. ‘The open spaces allotted to 
the Fair ground, the garden within the Close, and the 
Close itself make one wish they were still unbuilt upon. 

‘After the suppression the monastery suffered much. 
‘The nave, transepts and parish chapel were pulled 
down and the building material used by Henry VILL; 
the quire was converted into a parish church, and walls 
‘were built up in the north and south arches of the eross= 
ing and to enclose the first bay of the nave at the western 
end. ‘The monastic buildings were converted into pri- 
vate dwelling-houses—the Lady Chapel, the dormitory, 
refectory, and infirmary being divided up by means of 
floors and partitions—and the loister garth became a 
garden. 

‘An interesting plan of the parish as it was early in the 
seventeenth century is given, based upon old maps and 
a very complete survey made for Lord Holland of his 
possessions in 1616. ‘The surveyor’s descriptions ure 
nost explicit, and show that, during the seventy years 
that had elapsed since the suppression, the walls of the 
conyentual buildings still remained unaltered although 
adapted internally, It is sad to learn that the old dorter, 
with its vaulted undercroft and fine timber roof, was 
pulled down as late as 1870 1 

Plans of the church as existing prior to Sir Aston 
Webb's restorations are also reproduced, and there are 
complete photographie plates of the interior and ex- 
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1 of practically every part, copies of ancient maps, 
is of the church and surroundings by ‘Thos. Hard: 
wick in 1791, and many illustrations from old prints of 
the interesting old houses in the precincts. ‘The two 
‘oluines are taxtefully bound, beautifully printed by the 
Oxford University Press, and the illustrations are ex- 
ceedingly well reproduced, 

great work will certainly be the standard autho- 
rity on St, Bartholomew the Great and all relating 
thereto 5 a book which every lover of Old London: 
would like to possess and every reference library of any 
importance ought to sequire. 

“3 3 Jon E, Newnenry [4]. 


Sir Charles Ruthen and 
National Housing 


‘The attention of the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects having been drawn, during the meet- 
ing held on Monday, a3 January, to the address 
recently given by Sit Charles Ruthen, it was resolved 
that rublicy be given to the following resolutions in 
reference to the grave charges and insinuations con- 

i that address -— 2 
That regarded as the utterance of the President of 
the Society of Architects, this Council considers that it 
has been adequately and appropriately dealt with by the 
‘Council of the Society. 

2. If it may be viewed as the utterance of a Govern- 
‘ment official, the opinion of this Couneil is that itis an 
undignified departure from the best traditions of the 
Civil Service, as well as an unwartanted attack from an 
official quartér upon a Whole profession whose interests 
the RADA. is edged to protect, and those in higher 
authority are invited to give consideration to it, 

3. That though the charges are so general and 
expressed with s0 much animus as to be unworthy of 
serious attention, the Council, in view of the fact that 
they were the utterances of a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute, has called upon Sir Charles Ruthen either to 
present to the Council such definite allegations as will 
enable it to. take its own proper action or to tender a 
complete withdrawal, 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SIR CHARLES 
RUTHEN, 

Ata Special Meeting of the Council of the Society of 
Architects held on 18 January, 1932, a resolution was 
carried unanimously that they disassociate themselves 
from the views expressed by Sir Charles T. Ruthen, 
President of the Society, in his Paper on “ The Archi. 
tect and the State,” particularly as to the responsibility 
of the architectural profession for the failure of the 
National Housing: Bchene and from the implications 
as to profiteering by architects in connection therewith. 
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Correspondence 


SIR CHARLES RUTHEN’S CHARGES 
AGAINST ARCHITECTS. 
18 Sorry. 92a: 
To the Eaitor, Jounsat, RILBA,— 2"? *9 

‘Sit,—Sir Charles Ruthen has set out to defend the 
Ministry for which he is acting by throwing discredit 
on the members of his own profession, He holds the 
office of President of the Society of Architects, and also 
that of Director of Housing under the Ministry of 
Health. It can hardly be thought that he is speaking as 
an architect in making his attack : it is too ill-founded 
and inaccurate for that tobe the ease, and itis gratifying 
to hear that the Society of Architects is taking prompt 
‘steps to deal with Sir Charles Ruthen’s pronouncement, 

lis contention that architects are to blame for the 

igh cost of housing is entirely without foundation, for 
the standard of housing, based on that advocated isthe 
‘Tudor Walters Report slightly lowered, was i 
by the Ministry from the outset, ‘The details af accom 
modation and construction were set out and insisted on 
by them. ‘They prescribed the areas of rooms, the 
number of houses to the acre ; they issued model 
plans; they made model specifications, and they re- 
viewed and revised the plans submitted to them in 
‘minutest detail, ‘The architects on their part studied the 
problem with scientific precision in order to secure 
economy of material and arrangement: the gables that 

t Charles deprecates were used in order to save bricks 
ork by lowering the main walls rather than for the 
purpose of artistic effect. 

By degeces, as prices increased, the Ministry reduced 
their own standard to some extent, omitting bedroom 
cupboards and fireplaces, depressing roof slopes and 
cutting down shelving and other small items to an 
absolute minimum. ‘The high prices were due on the 
‘one hand to the labour policy of the Government, andon. 
the other hand to interference by the Government with 
the normal manufacture and supply of materials: they 
‘Were no more due to architects than to stockbrokers, 

Avery telling instance of the elfect of interference 
with the supply of material comes recently from Cole 
chester, where the Housing Scheme was approved upon 
condition of the bricks’ being obtained. from the 
D.BM.S,, and these bricks are costing 13s. 1d. per 
thousand above the open market price, 

Tt would be easy to fill many of your columns with a 
discussion of the ‘Housing matter from the architect's 
point of view, but my purpose in writing is to protest 
against excusing the abandonment of housing by allo- 
‘ating to architects the blame that belongs entirely to 
the ill-advised policy of the Government in the matter 
of wages and the supply of bung mater. Labour 
must not be blamed because ite politeal, weight 
great ; builders must be handled gently becnise their 
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‘vote is u lange one j architects are few, and may safely 
be shot at, but the shooting should not be done by one 
who claims membership of the profession, 

‘As far as the accusation of profiteering is concerned, 
Tneed do no more than remind Sir Charles that the fees 
we agreed with the Ministry are rather less than one- 
third of our ordinary fees, and that he himself was one 
‘of the deputation by whom the arrangement with the 
Ministry was originally made—Your obedient ser- 
vant, Awritun Keex [F], 

Hon, Secretary RBA, 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION—JAMES 
GIBBS AND ROBERT ADAM. 
‘Sir Jolon Soane's Museum, 
13 Lincoln's Inn Fishde, WG-2. 
17 January 1932. 





To the Biitor, Jounxat. RA.B.A.— 

Sm—In the i teresting: liscussion on Mr. Collcutt’s 
Paper, Mr, E. T. Hall, F.R.LB.A., speaking no doubt 
from memory, gaye, I believe, a false impression of the 
‘careers of James Gibbs and Robert Adam, on which he 
will not mind, Tam sure, the following comment. 

As regards the first, The Architectural Dictionary says 
that he placed himself with C. Fontana at Rome. It is 
true that the writer has ured the word “ school," but 
imagine it must have been more like what we should 
describe as an office—just as, in fact, James Wyatt was 
six years with Vieentini at Venice later on, 

‘That Robert Adam ever was at Paris “ under Clét 
eau, a fat as Lkoow, withoutserious authority, ‘To 
the best of my knowledge, after going to Edinburgh 
University ut the age of 15, he remained in touch with 
his father's office until he went abroad in June 1754. 
Wan, Adam, senior, had died in 1748, when Robert was 
20, hut John, the eldest 4on, earried on the practice: 
Robert was 26 when he left for Italy, and 30 when he 
returned to start practice in London, January 1758. 1 
have no evidence of any stay in Paris on the way out, 

ind he returned by the Rhine, the Seven Years! War 
with France having begun in 1756. "That is an outline 
Only, and all the details that I fave been able vo trace 
will Shortly be published. 

Clérisseau was invited by Robert to accompany him 
a8. draughtsman on the expedition to Spalatro in 1757, 
and later on James Adam, the third brother, between 
1760-63 also engay services. A contemporary 
artist in Rome speaks of him in 176r as * Adams, the 
architect's brother, with his director, Monsieur Cléris- 
seau, set up a manufactory of Virtu employing painters, 
engravers, architects, etc.'"; and he then relates an 
anecdote of one of the students. ‘There are in the Soane 
Collection a sketch design by Robert, and a finished 
painting, clearly made from it, by Clérisseau, and T 
regard these as proofs of the relative position of the two. 
—Yours faithfully, 

‘Antuth T. Boutox, F.S.A. (FJ, Curator. 



































UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION, 
445 New Bond Sirect,W 
10 January 1922. 
To the Editor, Joursat R.LB.A..— 

‘Sir,—In reply to the letter from Mr. Arthur Keen 
that appeared in the last issue of your JourNat, we beg 
to remind him that no amount of sophistry can alter 
facts, and that, at the moment, we are not dealing with 
the report of the Sub-Committee to which he refers, 
with which—according to his own showing—the rest 
lution of the Council is at variance, We agree with 
Mr, Keen that the first of the resolutions passed by the 
Unification and Registration Committee, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Council of the R.UB.A., defines 
the scheme in the following words : 

“That the principle of scheme A—namely, the 
bringing of all the architects ot the United Kingdom 
into membership of the R.I.B.A,—be adopted as the 
basis for Unification.’ 
Not only is there no sus 

fication ¢ above resol 
introduction of the word provides for the ad- 
mission to the R.I.B_A. of every individual member of the 
architectural profession in the United Kingdam tho desires 
to enter. 

Finally, if'as Mr, Keen insists, the above resolution 
‘of the Council does not mean whit it says, then itis the 
duty of that body to make its policy clear to outside 
members of the Institute, But, until this is done, it 
‘equally the duty of those interested in the welfare of 
the R.I.B.A. to point out the dangers and difficulties it 
Will have to face, consequent upon the action of its 
governing body, in supporting and adopting the present 
anomalous and mischievous. proposal.—Yours faith- 
fully, ‘Grorcx Hunmano [F. 

Auenuo W. $, Cross [f°], Vice-President. 



























45 Great James Sire 
* Felind Rary WC 


Bs Yoruary 1982. 
‘Po the Bator, Journa. RAB.A,— 

Sit, —The above-named subject is of such intrest to 
architects generally thit 1 feel disposed, if you will 
allow me, to"" butt in ” with a few remarks thereon. 

T have perused the correspondence which has 
peared on the subject in the R.LB.A. Journat. and in 
the professional journals, and have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the proposition is at present of an indefi- 
hiteness that fully justifies a demand for greater clarity, 

Is it, or is it not, the accepted policy of the R.1.B.A. 
Couneil to attempt to gather into the fo of the insti- 
tute, subject to certain protective provisions, all archi- 
tects now outside that fold, and to permit this before 
Registration "is certain of attainment ; and if certain 
of attainment, is it known how long an interval of time 
Will elapse between certainty and achievement ? 
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Avrecent pamphlet, signed by Messrs. Cross, Searles- 
Wood, Hubbard, and ‘Yerba, comming a leter for 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co., parliamentary agents, in 
hhich the latter state that in their opinion it would be 
impracticable at the present time to obtain legislation 
‘on the Tines you pro} 

If that be s0, the inadvisability of opening our doors 
at the present time is too obvious to need more than 
utterance of the statement itself. 

‘The idea appears to be that x Board should be vet up, 
apparently as the sole judge of the qualifications of 
candidate for admission. ‘The question may be properly 
asked whether the Institute is to he satisfied with the 
decisions of this Board, or is the General Body to be 
allowed an opportunity of objecting to the admission of 
candidate passed by the Board ; and is the considera- 
tion of qualifications by the Board to be the sole * test 
and examination " for admission, and, if not, what 
further is intended ? 

One's mind would be, perhaps relieved if the pro- 
posed Board would specify, clearly, the general head- 
ings of the qualifications, ‘without which the Board 
ould not be able to pase a candidate for admission !— 
Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, Wy4, Woonwano [F.). 











9, Grays tm Square, Landon 
10 Jinan 
To the Editar, Jouwxat. RI,B.A.,— 

‘Sin, have read with interest the many letters 
appearing under this heading. 1 think it would be difi- 
cult to improve on Mr. R. @. Wilion's letter—whlete 
incidentally, confounds Mr, Sydney Perks’ mater 
Fgument—and hard to find anything more reac 
than the clever letter of Messrs, Hubbard and Cross, 
which ends with a deplorable appeal to selfish instincts, 

If, as most correspondents maintain, they have the 
interests of the profession at heart, what i i 
(if sacrifice there be) of one generation in compa 
with the duration of the profession ? If the same view 
hhad been taken of the war, there would have been no 
volunteer army. 

Surely those members who plead the “ considerable 
sacrifice” (acrifice apparently by the torture of exam 
nation) as an excuse for resisting unification must have 
poor confidence in the superior qualifications they have 
gained by this terrible sacrifice, 

1 believe that to include within the fold of the 
RLB.A. all architects of the United Kingdom would 
probably have a completely beneficial result, ‘The 
RLB.A. itself would be the gainer by obtaining the 
interest and opinions of those trained outside its regi- 
men, a body from which it now hears no expression of 
spinion. ‘Those in this way joining the R.LB.A. will 
Undoubtedly feel that they have hesome members of 4 
body carrying the highest tradition of professional 
attainment, and therefore affording the best service 10 
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the public ; and all but those whose outlook is wholly 
selfish will endeavour to become, if they are not 
already, worthy of a strong, united profession, 
We scem in danger of laying ourselves open to the 
charge that 
Weare the true selected few + 
The rest may all be damned. 
‘There's only room for mie and you : 
‘We can’t have heaven crammed. 
Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Hoatey [F). 





To the Editor, JOURNAL RALB.A.,— 

‘Sim,—In view of the heart-burnings caused by some 
of the proposals now before us I beg to suggest the fol- 
lowing as a simpler solution of the consolidation 
problem : 

"The Society of Architects to 
with that of the R.LB.A. in Condui 

Students of the Society of Architects to become 
Probationers R.I.B.A. 

Members and Fellows of the Society of Architects 
to hold their present titles at their present subscrip- 
tions, but to share R.L.B.A, privileges and. premises, 
and no more of them to be elected. 

Unattached architects to be dealt with in a Registra- 
tion Act: they would be entitled to call themselves 

‘rcitect," but would not have Teters after thele 
ies unless they cared to become A.R.LLB.A. by ex- 
nation or F.R.LB.A, by nomination (as they can 
do at present). 

‘The Institute to consist of two permanent classes 
(Fellows and. Associates) and two expiring classes 
(MLS.A. and Lie. RBA). 

‘Would it not be better to start with such a scheme ax 
the above, instead of sacrificing our present status on 
the off chance of inducing unattached architects (most 
of whom are quite happy in their present state} to join 
and subscribe to the R.LB.A. ?—Yours faithfully, 

H. L. Hoeynan [4], 


























5 Unian Street, Aberdeen, 


18 January 1933, 
To the Editor, JouwsM. RBA. — 
‘Six,—I observe in your issue of 14th inst. a criticism: 
of my letter of sth ult. by Mr. F. R. Hiorns, 
Several of his assumptions and conclusions are 
erroneous, but donot propose to traverse all the ground 
be well known 











‘gai, which should, inthis yea of gra 
tous all. 


Mr. 








iorns is evidently opposed to eontrol, by Act of 
ment, of the education and certification of archi- 
tects, while Tam in favour of it, and I shall support all 
endeavours by the R.I.B.A. to attain this end,and hope 
their efforts will be successful—Yours. faithfully, 


Roar. G. Witsos, Jor. [4]. 
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Ernest Newton, R.A., C.B.E. 
25 Jamary 1922 

Al who knew him will hear with the deepest 
regret of the death of Ernest Newton. He was at- 
tacked by influenza at the end of last week ; pneu~ 
monia supervened, and he died early this morning. 
"The severe operation that he underwent two years 
ago must have sapped his vitality, I went to see 
him in the nursing home at that time, and have 
never forgotten the courage and cheerful humour 
with which he faced it and his long and trouble- 
some convalescence. 

Newton was a man who endeared himself to all 
who knew him. Kindly, sympathetic, extremely 
intelligent, he concealed under a genial manner an 
emotional and very sensitive nature ; a man who 
had. the rare faculty of listening to others and 
placing himself at their point of view. 1 made his 
Acquaintance many yearsago in the old days of the 
Art Workers’ Guild, when Macartney and Gerald 
Horsley were the secretaries, when I myself was 
adopted into the family of Shaw's young men, when 
Crane and Sedding, Symonds and John Brett ruled. 
in Barnard’s Inn, We fought the good fight of * Ar- 
chitecturea Profession o: an Art’ in the early ‘nine 
ties ; and when, ten years later, we returned to the 
fold of the Institute, Newton and I worked side by 
side in architectural education and other enter- 

rises, as we hoped, in the interests of architecture 
in what now seems long ago. In the anxious days of 
the war Newton presided over the Institute with 
untiring devotion, and his work for the Govern- 
ment under most difficult conditions is well known 
to all architects ; indeed, it probably overtaxed his 
strength, and may have contributed to his untimely 
death, At the Academy he was held in the highest 
regard by his colleagues, for his tact, his ready 
sympathy, and sound common sense; and the loss of 
this valued member will beseverely felt by thatbody. 

As an architect his work is well known to all of us. 
His domestic architecture was of an excellent qua~ 
lity, refined by the fastidious taste and critical sense 
which he possessed in a very high degree, admir- 
ably adapted to its purpose and characteristically 
English. Architecture is poorer by the death of 
Ernest Newton. Fato sibiimmaturo, suis acerbissimo 
ereptus. By his friends he will always be held in 
affectionate remembrance as one who was “ unto 
them that sought him sweet as summer.” 

Recinaty Buometeip. 








Presentation to Professor 
W. R. Lethaby © 


‘There was a large attendance, at the rooms of the 
Art Workers’ Guild on the afternoon of 18 January, 
of the friends and admirers of Professor Lethaby, who 
met together to celebrate his sixty-fifth birthday and to 
present him with an address, and Mrs, Lethaby with a 
portrait of her husband by Professor W. Rothenstein. 

-d Crawford presided, and among those present were 
the Dean of Westminster, Mr. Paul Waterhouse (Presi- 
dent R.LB.A.), Mr. Ernest Newton, R-A., Dr. J. W- 
Mackall, Mr. Edward Warren, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Professor W. Rothenstein, Mr. 8. C. Cockerell 
(Curator of the Fitzwilliam Museum), Mr. Arthur 
Keen, Mr. F. E, Burridge (Director of Central School 
of Arts and Crafts), Mr. Emery Walker, Mr. R. S. 
Weir, and Dr. Garnett. 


‘An address to Professor Lethaby was read by Dr, 
Mackail, as follows: 


‘TO WILLIAM RICHARD LETHABY. 

‘The names aigned below are those of friends whom you 
have made and kept during your life. Among ws are col- 
leagues and pupils to whom your work and your teaching 
have been an inspiration which they take pride in acknow~ 
edging ; among us too are those who, while not them= 
selves executants or professed students of the applied arts, 
fre equally conscious of and equally grateful for the 
Czample you have set of a life devoted to high aims, for 
Your services as an interpreter ofthe past and for what you 
have done to awaken the love of noble beauty and to make 
the arts of which you have been the fotlower and exponent 
a power and a joy in human life. All of us alike desire to 
express our appreciation of your work, our regard for your 
character, our obligations to your writings and lectures, 
and our gratitude for the ideal which, by precept and 
‘example, you have constantly held up before usas students, 
‘as craftsmen, and as citizens. 

For nearly half a century you have, as a scholar and 
craftsman, and as a teacher and expounder of the mistress 
rt of architecture and its ancillary art of design, exercised 
4 quickening influence aver the theory and practice of 
those who, as comrades and pupils have accompanied or 
followed you on the same path. Our debt to you demands 
the recognition which we are desirous to give, and which 
‘we trust that you will be gratified to receive, Asa student 
‘you were already an accomplished draughtsman, and gave 
the first proofs of that sense of style and faculty of design 
for which all your work has been conspicuous. As assis 
tant to Norman Shaw you became attached t0 4 great 
School ; for Norman Shaw himself had succeeded Philip 
Webb and William Morris in George Edmund Street's 
office, and your name, 2s well as your sims and ideals, thus 
became linked with theirs. With both Webb and Morris 
the closeness of your association and the intimacy of your 
friendship remained unbroken as long as they lived, Asa 
designer of buildings and of their accessories, and as one 
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‘who taught and practised the right application of materials, 
you cacried on the movement which these great artists 

wed. But your main sphere has been in the fields of 
teaching and research, of organising and interpreting, and 
of the application of the arts to civie and social improve 
ment, In the eighteen years daring which you were Pro 
fessor of Design at the Royal College of Art, hundreds of 
students passed through your hands, Some of them have 
attained eminence ; all would acknowledge their debt to a 
teacher who combined enthusiasm with good sense, devo- 
tion to ideals with fine scholarship, and wide historical 
knowledge with high executive ability. As one of the 
founders and directors of the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts, as an original member and past master of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, as one of the group who organised the 
exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, and 
in many other ways, vou did valuable service both. in 
training art workers and teachers, and in fostering a wider 
public appreciation of sound, sincere, and vital art. You 
are known and honoured as an interpreter of ancient 
Greece and of Byzantium, and, not less, as was fitly 
recognised by your appointment is Surveyor of Works for 
Westininster Abbey in to96, of that great medieval ort 
Which is one of the chief glories of our own country, For 
{0 you art has always been a single continuous expression 
of the highest human thought ; and your energies have 
been devoted, not only to preservation and appreciation of 
the work of past ages, but (0 bringing art into living con- 
tact with the life of the present day. 

‘To these words of grateful record we desire to add our 
best wishes for the years which may atll lie before you ; 
‘and we ask you to accept our assurance that vour influence 
lives and that your work has not been in vain. 

In addition to the presentation of the address the 
organising committee have arranged for the publica- 
tion of auch of Professor Lethaby's writings a, owing 
to present cost, might not otherwise be permanently 
recorded, We tinderstand that the first book, entitled 
“Form in Civilisation,” is to be published at once, 

In acknowledging the address Professor Lethaby 
































T must speak a word of the masters who have been 
prophets to me, ‘The first was Ruskin, whom 1 quite early 
found for myself, full fifty years ago. ‘The next was Norman 
Shaw, whose office I entered at the age of twenty-two. He 
was not only highly gifted, but he was a delightful man, 
‘To work with him ins all pride and pleasure, Tn the dozen 
years of such work and play I never saw him irritated ; he 
jas amazingly generous and loved to praise us whenever 
he could. Here, too, I found the group of my first London 
{riends—Horsley, Macartney, Newton, Prior, FitzRoy, 
Weir, Swainson and Barnsley.’ Barnaley had contact with 
Sedding’s office, und thus I early met Ernest Gimson, who 
introduced me to the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, through which I was to meet my other two 
masters, Morris and Webb, 

Ina Way, [love most art, from Exyptian to Japanese, 
but there afe.a few things which suggest to me sonie more 
inward harmony and contentment than the rest, These 
inclide Phidian sculpture, medieval buildings, "Turner 
Pictures, nnd Morris patterns. Tt may seem absurd to men 
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tion mere chintzes and wallpapers with world masterpieces, 
bbut the Morris designs tomy mind are not mere delights 
they are depths. Of myself, L sce that in a way 1 was born 
to read Ruskin and look at Morris ; heard him gladly, 
too, and often still, when some seemingly original gleam 
comes to me, my second thought is: Why, that is what 
‘Morris must have seen or meant ! 

‘The happy chance of close intimacy with Philip Webb 
thearchitect, atlast satisfied mymind about that mysterious 
thing we call architecture. From him I learnt that what T 
‘was going to mean by architecture was not mere forms and 
grandes, but buildings honest and human, with hearts in 
them. 

Now I must speak of a few other of my earliest friends, 
Of these 1 think first of Sidney Cockerell, who had an 
inside place in the Ruskin-Morris circle then of Alfred 
Powell, Emery Walker and Thomas Rooke. Beresford Pite 
I met ata different angle in the R.A, schools, ‘Then came 
the days of the Art Workers’ Guild und the Arteand Crafts 
Society, which gave me many more dear friends : John 
Sedding, Halsey Ricardo, Christopher Whall, Haywood. 
‘Sumner, and Cobden Sanderson, T must cease here with 
recalling my very earliest friends : later the crowded days. 
of the London County Council Central School and South 
Kensington opened out new orbits and new stars in the 
firmament to light me on my way—olfcial, masters, ste 
dents past counting became valued friends, "Through you 
T thank ther all 

I must just mention the little book which is to be pub- 
lished as.a sort of memorial of this occasion. I have had the 
paper by me for years, but without the help from without 

see they would never have been published, At the same 
is understood that you are in no way responsible for 
any of the opinions expressed, which in many cates are 
narrowly personal and probably irritating. If t had fore= 
Tahould have drawn out of this part of your suse 
kestions or have substituted something more colourless. L 
see that they are a crude attempt to set down what I seem 
to have found out about life. ‘The result is something like 
is— 

(1) Life is best thought of as Service ; 

(2) Service is first of nll and of greatest necessity pro= 
ductive work 

(3), The beat way to think of labour is as att. ‘This was 
Ruskin's and Morris's great invention. By welcoming it 
and thinking of it as art the slavery of labour muy. be 
turried into joy. 

(3) Artis best thought of as fine and sound ordinary 
work. Sounderstood itis the widest, best, and most neces: 
sary form of culture. 

(5) Culture should be thought of not as books and 
plessentmanners, but as. tempered human spirit, A shep 

ed, ahip-skipper, or carpenter enjoys a different culture 
from that of the book-scholar, but itis none the less eric, 
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Obituary 
‘Mar, W, S. Wearuentey [F.]. 


‘The death of William Samuel Westherley, FRIBA., 
on 3 January, in. his 71st year, removes an architect not, 
perhaps, very widely known to the general pablic, but who, 
Euring a long working life, carried out a very considerable 
Amount of work, always maintained at high level of ex- 
‘ellence and marked with a very definite touch of the artist. 

His works were principally carried out for private clients, 
but among others may be mentioned the rebuilding of 
Fiatchett's Hotel in Piccadilly ; new premises in Maddox 
Street and a house at Witly, Hants, for Edward Arnold 
the publisher; additions and alterations to Carbisdale 
Castle, N.B., for the Duchess of Sutherland ; various works 
for Sir Alexander Macdonald of the Isles’; additions to 
houses at Windsor for Mr. Arthur Leveson-Gower ; and 
extensive additions to the Yorkshire Society's School in 
Westminster Bridge Road. He was also responsible for 
important church restoration work at Boston, Lines, 
East Leake, Brandesburton, Stanford-on-Soar, etc., and 
new churches at Oxford and Norbury. 

He also had the responsible tusk of preparing all the 
working drawings for the great Roman Catholic church 
which Me. G. G. Scott, junt,, designed for the late Duke 
of Norfolk at Norwich, 

"An introduction to Count Bentinck in 1880 was the be- 
sinning of a successful practice in Holland, where, amongst 
Other works, he carried out extensive alterations and addi- 
tions for Count Bentinck, Mr. Weatherley, in conjunction 
with William, Brindley, published (1887) the well-known, 
‘book on Ancient Sepulehral Monuments. 


Ma. W. T. Ovomve (F]. 


‘The death has occurred in Edinburgh of Mr. Wil 
‘Thomas Oldrieve, who from 1905 to 1914 was HL. 
principal architect in Scotland, Mr. Oldrieve's term 
Specially noteworthy for his interest in historical buildings, 
‘hany of which he overhauled and restored. In Edinburgh 

fhe discovered ancient subterranean buildings of 
‘great interest. Stirling Castle also was restored under his 
direction, and he carried out excavations to expose the 
Foundations of Holyrood Abbey, besides taking measures 
for the preservation of the ruins.” He was a member of the 
Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland, 


Jaxees Hexny La Trower [F.). 

(Mr, La Trobe was born at Bristol in 162, and educated 
at Konigsfeld, in the Black Forest. He commenced practice 
‘an architect in 1884, acting as joint architect with Mr. 
H. Weston, who became partner in 1895. Mr. La Trobe 
carried out numerous business, institutional, and domestic 
buildings in Bristol and the neighbourhood, including the 
Bristol Schoo! of Industrial Art, Broad Weir ; Wesleyan 
‘chapels at Easton (near Weymouth), Lynton, Stoke-under- 
Ham, Knowle, and Horfield ; the Tuffley housing scheme, 
Gloucester ; Messrs, Purser’s premises, 35 to 41 Castle 
‘Street; and other buildings. 


‘Trmnuico (Amruur FLoyn), Associate (elected 1951). 


























Competitions 
AUCKLAND AND New Zeatann War 
‘Comertimiox. 

‘The following cablegram has been received by the 

‘Secretary of the R.I.B.A. from the Mayor of Auckland : 

“Auckland Competition. Read following with 

answers questions due London end month. Question 

asked discloses hall required Foreign Zoology omitted 

from conditions. "This hall one hundred and thirty 

feet by sixty feet to be placed in schedule answers to 

mn seven in first floor accommodation. 

central hall and vestibule. Advise 

Society Architects and architectural press. Promoters 
much regret error —Gunson Mayor.” 


‘MeMontat. 








Searorp Lay-out Comperrrion ano Wurrtursey Wa 
Memontat. Competition, 


‘The Council have ordered the following Resolution 
to be published in the JourNat. of the Royal Institute : 

“ Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
competitions because the conditions are not in accord 
tance with the published Regulations of the Royal 
Institute for Architectural Competitions.’ 





‘Truji.o Starve or “ Limexry,” Perv. 
‘The conditions of the above competition are not in 
accordance with the International Regulations, and are 
being considered by the Competitions Committee. 








Ix Necotiation. 
“The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters of the Kirkwall War Memorial. 


Comprrimions Oven. 


‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


WEDDING GIFT TO H.R. THE PRINCESS 
MARY. 

Sir John Baddeley, the Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, writes to say that he is raising a fund for pre- 
senting a_wedding gift to Princess Mary from the 
citizens of London, and requests that intimation be 
given to members of the Institute who are connected 
‘with the City. ‘The donations are not to exceed £1. The 
fund will remain open for three or four weeks. ‘The 
intention is to make the gift a personal and not a formal 
offering to the Princess from each donor, as a mark of 
the affection in which she is held. 
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R.LB.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1922 : 
Deed of Award. 


‘The designs and drawings submitted for the prizes 
and Studentships in the gift of the Royal Institute are 
now on exhibitio the R.LB.A. Galleries, 9 Conduit 
Street, and will remain open to members and the public 
until 6 February (10 a.m. till 8 p.m.; Saturdays, 
5 pam.). The Council's Deed of Award, read at 
General Meeting of 23 January, gives the results as 
follows >— 








‘THE ROYAL INSTITUTE SILVER MEDAL. 
The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 


Six exsays were received for the Silver Medal under 
the following mottoes -— 





‘errea itee Arico Deige ook pentane 
fpmress e haltbieel Cooma 
* La Loi" : Loge in Architecture. 





‘The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Silver Medal, and have awarded a Certificate of 
Hon, Mention to the author of the essay on" The 
ry Architecture of Literature,” submitted 
under the motto “ Panic Fear.""* 





‘THE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS. 

(i) The Soane Medallion and One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, 

‘Three designs for a Central Group of Buildings for 

a modern non-residential University were submitted 
tunder the following mottoes -— 






Es : 

‘The Council have awarded the Medallion and, sub- 
ject to the specified conditions, the sum of one hundred 
and fifty pounds to the author of the design submitted 
under the motto Per Angusta,""f and a Certificate of 
Hon, Mention to the author of the design subroitted 
under the motto“ B Minor." 


Hecbert J. Handing, AR.CA,, 2 New Square, 
Atte John Brown, 35 Handside Lane, Wet- 











Tas, 





1 eg Aon 
yn Garden City, Herts. 
$"B Miaor.” Thomas E. Seott, ARIA, Noctbern Pols 


techie inti, Holloway, S. 
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(ii.) The Oren Jones Studentship and One Hundred 
Pounds. 


‘Two applications were received from the following 
sentlrnen>— Ee 

T. W. J. Keight [43:3 stsines and 3 fraxaed detrings, 

EW Ridley [422 sien? ne 

‘The Council have awarded the Certificate and, sub- 
ject tothe specified conditions, the sum of one hundred 
Pounds to Mr. W. J. Knight of the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, S. 

(ii) The Henry Saxon Snell Prise of Fifty Pounds, 

‘Two designs for an Asylum for 200 Aged and Infirm 
Poor were submnitted under the following mottoes !— 
renade " (device) :6 strainers 
farts ras, 

















‘The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
Prize, and have awarded a Certificate of Hon, Mention 
and {5 to the author of the design submitted under the 
device of a Grenade.§ 


iv.) The Pugin Travelling Studentship and Seventy 
G 7 , Aoi ip Seventy: 


No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Pugin Studentship. - 
The Grissell Gold Medal and Fifty Pounds, 
Four designs for a Mooring Mast for an Airship in 
connection with an hotel accommodating 50 passengers 
were submitted under the following mottoes + 








re ‘Spero "= 
‘The Council regret that they are unable to award the 
rine, 
The Arthur Cates Prize of Thirty Pounds, 

No drawings were submitted in competition for the 
Arthur Cates Prize. 

The Ashpitel Prise, 1931. 

‘The Council have, on the recommendation of the 
Board of Architectural Education, awarded the Ash= 
pitel Prize (which is a Prize of Books, 
Awarded 0 the candidate who han most highly ai 
tinguished himself among the candidates in the Final 
Examinations of the year) to Mr. Lawrence William 
Ingham (4, of 1 Strathmore, Suton, Co, Dubin 

shationer 1905, Student tg07, and whe passed th 
Final Examination July 1gans 7 "01 “ho Paste the 
ARI. TAOS Shoot of Building Educa- 














Liat, KH. Res 
‘ion Training Centre, 
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The Examinations 


‘Twe Fosat : Atremcarive Prontiss 1 Disiox. 


Inatrustions to Candidate 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
shects of paper of sot less than Imperial size, must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, Royal 
Tnucinute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., on oF 
before the dates specified below. 








{IS TULL NAME ASD ADDAESS, apd the name of the school, if any, 
in which the drawings have been prepared must be attached 
thereto. 

4. All designs, whether done in school or not, must be ac~ 
‘companied by a declaration from the Student that the desu is 
hhis oven work, and that the drav 






have been wholly executed 
bby him, ‘In the preparation of the design the Student may profit 
bby advice, 

4. Drnwi 


"fecedatan ange of ‘monochrome 

ings in subjects (b) are ta be finished as working drawings. 

Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, scholarly, and wn 
affected character. 

Subject LXT. 

(a) A Moron Ganace.—The building is to be erected on 

level comer site in a large toven. Dimensions of site; 200 fect 

“The Garage to be on three floors—basement, 





“The ground tloor to be level with the street. The object of 
i prograrime is t provide a maximusn floor area with 28 few 
‘onructional nupports ws posible. 

In addition to the actual space required for the storing of 
‘motor arya covered space of the ground loos to be proved 
{or cleaning 4 large ears simultaneously 

A repair shop for 4 cas. 
AiR Tor denaged ca 

‘Two offices with lavatories, etc. 
Aahow room for accessories. 

Drecsings-—Plans of 3 floors : at J-inch scale. 

Elevation and section showing construction at |-inch scale 

Detail with section through one of the outside walle showing 
construction at finch wale, 

(6) A Bur.ousa ron aw ARcurrecrunat. Socrery —Will be 
iusto a main ret and have a fontage of 8 feet. A> 

required — 

Ground floor : Entrance hall, secretary and administrative 
‘offices, council rooms, corumittee Foom. 

First floor : Meeting room (for lectures and exhibitions), with 
‘anteroom, President's room, and veriting root. 





Second floor: Small reference library, with sore-room, 
Aibraian’s toa, eommstee oom. 

Lavatory and cloakroom accommodation tw be provided in 

i kad on sochod Bor. 

Kitchen, etc, and earetaher's quarters—with separate stare 
<to be provided elter in buretnent or atte. Plating 2p 
paranisebe in basements 
inch Gott of ciurtnces skating tatetor and enterioe detail. 


Suhject LXU. 

(a) A new opening in a deer park wall (stone 8 feet high) is 
to be made for Camusck GaTis—provide Lovots for the 
ranger of the park, and for the married gatekeeper. 

Drowings.—t-inch scale plans, elevation, and section, and 
|binch scale detail of gate and piers and one lodge, 

8) A tevel inland site in « country town, on which is to be 
built A Row or Sutait Houses for gent 
‘The block wo coms of © 067 houses, 
average frontage of 34 feet. 7 
‘may vary from 3 to 3 sitting rooms, 
or 2 bathrooms.” ‘The lichen 
basement. 








‘Drarines —Complete. ground plan ; bedroom floor plane 
(hes esl mabe uti Serato, ection 
inch scale block plan showing lny-out of gardens—the front 
Kanden i t0 be common to all tbe houses, wethout any fencing 
‘rates, 10 hsinch scale ; finch seale section and part of an 
tlevation. es 
Subject LXUI, 
(a) A Cyroxat Parton for «county, around, wih scam. 
aay, 308 Spectators, lavatories, ete 5. Lavatory 
nd changing room far ametcurs and professionals, scoring box, 
Seen snatches tesa room Tne Soo, 
ete. 

Dressings —-inch veale plans, = elevations and sections, 
inch details. 

(8) A Sronrs Cuon.—This club, which would be situated in 
« large garden, would be designed vo accommodate wealthy 
embers interested ia sport. 

TE would be situated on two floors, andthe accommodation 
required would be av follows — 

Ground. floor and. vemi-basoment —Eotrance ball, porter's 
laden vp, vale, cskragn and aor, evi 
ming ‘isplays and’ competitions, with dressing rooms, 

“ood atendants room (Qhe ising bath to be 








With kitchen and services, separate Tvatories 
for ladies and gentlemen, billiard room ; ater 
fants to be lodged in an attic storey." 

"The ares in the park reserved for this building not to exceed 


200 feet by #20 feet. 


Dressing Plan of ground oor, plan of fist Boor, prin 
levution, seston-—h-inch per foot. ore 


‘Dates for submission of Designs in 3923, 


Subj. LXI. Subj, LXIL. Subj. LX, 
United Kingdom 28 Feb. 29 April go June 
Johannesburg ap April 30 June 31 Aug. 
Melbourne 3eMay 3 July geSept. 
Sydney 31 May 31 July 30 Set 
Toronto 31Mar. 31 May 34 July 
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Special General Meeting 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 

‘The Council have received a written requisition, signed 
bby the required number of members, asking that a Special 
General Meeting be called, under By-Law 65, to discuss 
the following motion : 

"That this meeting is of opinion that the conditions 
for the Unification of the profession should form part 
of a Registration Bill, and that the present system of 
‘admittance to the Institute, including compulsory ex- 
‘amination, shoulekcontinue in force until a Registration 
Bill be passed.” 

‘Notice ix accordingly given that a Special General Meet 
ing will be held ot 9 Conduit Street, W.r, on Tuesday, 
7th February, at 5.30 p.m, when the above-mentioned 
‘motion will be submitted. 





Jax: MacAtister, 
Secretary RBA. 


Members’ Column 


tant mats Koran thr Pops tt atoms ete charge. 
meats mot A ed the Bor and em 
‘numbers will be given and anstcers forsarded. - 


‘OFFICE To LET. 


Tp Ler, exertional et, lrg oot abat 24 fbr 20 
au 324 Victoria Street, SW.” Fated with Ileus gs Bess and 
Slee ght ‘ina’ Toy ight Satie fee stale Sewing 
Soe Rest fot SApphy ticket 


[PARTNERSHIP WANTED. 
Ex-Enomznx Orricer, age 35, Civil Easineer and, Architect, 


ates enrre eee 
See eee 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Atessas, Frrnestonnavon axo MeDovcats have changed their 
agin Im set St Catherine Steet, Wet, 49 85 Onturne Set, 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 


Styion Aunisraxr, at seat dseagaged, desites pont. Good all- 
‘ound expecienre n bet Landon ofieer Ba Jaq, co Secretary 
RELB.A,, 9 Condult Stove, Wet 


KaeCarcaty, ASTILA, 34, matried and two children, with 
14 year” London experience, lachuling ow practicr, ro nian. 
Expert designer and draughisman. Buble School aad'A'Ataan : 
‘been in Beseclaw kore onlyLast two Jabs af and s years reaper 
tively,” Traveled nearly all over Europe and! parts of Asia and, 
Aca. Willing to tacks ny fb, architectral or ober. 











Mp. Jase Satay, A.RLDA. author of The 4 of Drawing 
Ferry Sere Um prepared tc it bi wart oe and 
ene deangvuman at Ge dpa of scat ot 
ae Lain i rer for reavonable remeration Al oman 
ications fo Secretary REA. 9 Conant Stet, Wats 
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ARAB. deve appointment; prepa o acquire mn inte: 


riod Hdhtccn 
Ecsta Chosstudent Would ols arehoet 
Ipvcompetton ce speculative woken uta tenia “Adgest 
Box atte Setelary RLIVAy 9 Cond Set, Londons Wit 

‘ARLB.A. (9), ex-olicer, daeuaged ving to reuctk fsa, 
tatecenty il repent apne wer a Coty Coe 
‘All-round icrery credentials —Address Box 144, ¢/o 
‘Seertary HeLa, 9 Camda Sree, W-2 

"ARLLBA, aged 31, ex-ficer, des appoltzient, ratty 
a chun arctic ie fo ve yor, Sud Glasgow Seb Of 
‘enti’ Generel dias of rag tn 

irks and ‘andssje' eign-“Appiy bos a6 
Sten REL.As 9 Condat tert, 

Sruoevt RIA sons; +4 yer’ atualexpelcice wt alata, 
‘oly bao pees tS tld rune eb tery aliings 
ind Spied oo eleastial work Goel “deign,. working 

ee yer ed eto ee Cain chee Sere 
Serer otra Sanber" CA" Aten tan yn 8 











Frounoxen, RUBA. 4 year war seven, 2 yeas Liston 
University Schoot of Archilertare t svar olier experi, destret 


evan ofice; requires ade le entinvaes of sad toe sper 
Wee Eeaminatin, Juv foes" Nominal ear.” London prefered, 
—Adkiess Hox 298, c/o Secretary RELA, 9 Conduit Street, Wate» 


Minutes VIII 


iuding 3 members of the Council), 3 Licen- 
tiates, and numerous visitors. ‘The Minutes of the meeiing held 
‘on g January 1923, having been taken as read, were agreed as 


Wilt Poms ACS AE A, eat) cleced Falls 906, 
Thomas, HAS. FSA. (Scot), 1936) 
President of the’ Ei itectural Associaton, and 
member of the Council of the Royal Institute ; Weatherley, 
William Samuel, elected Anociate 1880, Fellow 1886 ; Trebilco, 
Arthur Flovd, lected dociate tots. And it was Resolved that 
‘the Royal Institute for their loss be entered 


i 








‘he President. 
rotons, MA Princip fhe Repl 
Calloge of Ar, having Selivered an dren emaied = Archie 
mon of Str Resa Boned eA bi porch, th 
“RA in 

Fis ‘unevetdibi beeaee, eas rect by abe Hom Seorertyy 
Chalom Bradshaw (41, ote of thanks 

‘eon pamed fo Frofenor Rethenrtan by secamaton, and rat 


The Secretary having read the Deed of Awurd of Prizes and 
Seadentahipa ade by the Council under the Common Sea 
the mottors of the successful 

dincloned. ‘The pro~ 


‘the names 
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Address to Students 
By THE PRESIDENT, Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. 
Delivered at the General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1922 


HERE are three unfailing ingredients in an 
I address to students : a congratulation to the 
students on living in their present generation 

and under their present advantages, an assurance 
that it is as satisfactory to lose a prize as to win one, 
and finally a desperate assertion on the part of the 
speaker that he, like his hearers, is a student. If I 
keep alive these three traditional essentials to-night 
itis not because Iam quite sure that I believe in 
any of them, but because I should like to study 
them in something more than the conventional 
aspect, ‘To begin with the last first, if Tam a stu- 
dent it is clear that I am not one in the sense in 
which you are, ‘There is a pleasure in acquiring 
knowledge, and, being fond of pleasure, I sometimes 
still acquire it ;' also there is a shame in being igno- 
rant of certain things, and from time to time I, like 
other seniors, try to fill up some of the worst 
chasms of ignorance, In these senses a man of my 
age may be said to be a student. But the attitude of 
mind in my contemporaries and myself is entirely 
different from yours. Up to the age of 25, or per- 
haps 30, a man is engaged in a desperate struggle 
quarry for himself a certain bulk of knowledge—if 
he falls below that bulk at the given age he goes into 
life short of something that he can rarely make up in 
afterlife, He is therefore in those days of his youth 
under a strain of acqu yn to which his elders are 
not subjected. And if his pleasure in the learning 
habit continues in after life, itis probable, not that 

















he was behindhand when the hour of his supposed 
full equipment struck, but that he had by that time 
learnt enough to know how little he had already 
dug from the vast rock of available knowledge. 

Again, owing to the limits of human vision, the 
young mian’s outlook on the world of capturable 
knowledge is entirely different from that of the 
older man. You are reasonably certain that with 
reasonable application you can in the allotted time 
be master of the allotted facts —and for all you know 
the allotted facts are enough to make you the per- 
fect man—or better still, the perfect architect For 
us (the men of my age) the view is different. The 
horizon of unacquired knowledge is further off, the 
unworked quarry is deeper, and the task of gaining 
any completeness of knowledge is more obvious! 
hopeless, Docethatsaddeaust Farfromit. Ithink 
our case is the happierof the two. In the first place 
itis acknowledged that there is no obligation upon. 
any man over forty ever to learn anything, and many 
of us enjoy this liberty to the full. Secondly,tothose 
‘of us who do care to go on with the learning process, 
the boundlessness of unattained knowledge is not a 
trouble, but a pleasure. For what does it mean ? Tt 
means this, surely, that the hilltop being unreach- 
able we don’t try to reach it ; we are free to pick 
and choose among the thousand paths that encircle 
the mountain, or, more happily, to plunge into some 
of those thick coverts where as yet but few have 
trodden. 
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‘To put it pin, what is» business to you isa 
sport to us, After all, the happiest people are those 
who make a sport of their business, and a business 
of their sport ; so itis difficult to say whether you 
or we are the happier. But you can take it from me 
that if a man’s life is devoted to architecture, and if 
he is able to discover in it both his life's work and 
some of his life's sport, he will not find his life's 
troubles in his architecture. Do I mean that an 
architect's sport should be in architecture to the 
exclusion of physical sport ? Not Ut 

People do not always realise the necessity for 
mind sport, ‘The intellectual classes—I mean the 
people who earn their bread mainly by the sweat 
of the brain—have a way of thinking that mental 
exercise is work and bodily exercise play, T don't 
wish to linger over this disastrous error longer than 
to explain that there is such a thing as brain sport 
and that it can be had ina great many other forms 
than novel reading, the drama and cards—all of 
which are most excellent. 

So far have U been led—perhaps leit astray—by 
discussing the theory that both you and I are 
students. What of the suggestion that you are to 
be congratulated on the postponement of your 
birth till the present generation of knowledge ? 
‘This is an interesting problem and a pretty difficult 
one, Weknowthat the world of to-day knows a great 
deal more than the world of thirty years ago. We 
also know that the tests of knowledge applied to 
young men now, in the way of examinations and 
competitions, are stiffer than the tests applied to 
your fathers,” What can we deduce from this ? The 
obyious and most simple deduction is that the edu- 
cational burden on your generation is much heavier 
than that laid on mine. If we leave it at that I can 
hardly offer you my congratulations with anything 
like sincerity, Butis the deduction w fiir one? 
don't suppose it is, Some will say that every gen- 
eration is more capable of acquiring knowledge 
than the previous one, and that this is a symptom of 
the general march of civilisation from the savage to 
the man of supreme wisdom, I do not think this 
is historically true. Far be it from me to suggest that 
your generation is not an abler one than mine, 1 
expect it is, But there were men in the thirteenth 
century, the first century A.b. and the fourth and 
fifth B.c., with whom we dare not for a moment 
compare ourselves. ‘Che fact is, T expect that the 
ever-increasing burden of the bulk of available 
knowledge is counterbalanced by three things. One 
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isthatas knowledge grows the means of acquiring it 
quicklyalso grow; another thata tendency to greater 
specialisation lessens the individual load of the 
learner; and the last is this: that, afterall, the race 
a young man runs is not a race against the general 

ogress of universal knowledge but a race against 
Fis eontemporaries, who, being like himself re- 
‘ty, cannot any of them 





ceptacles of limited cap. 
contain the uncontainable, 

Soitstands thus, I think—a man’s chances of suc 
cess by supremacy are equal in all ages ; but inas- 
muuch as itis well to have all the knowledge possible 
and especially so in our own most delightful craft, 
1 fall in with my predecessors and say, Happy are 
you in that you were born on a higher contour line 
than us, and happy are we who are still in sight of 
your beginningsof achievementon the higherslopes. 

Just a word about the subject touched above : 
the easing of the individual burden by specialisa- 
tion, An architect must at least in his training be 
an all round man. ‘There is a real danger lest the 
magnitude of his task be relieved either by neglect= 
ing one side of architecture for another or by 
neglecting general education. Without general 
education an architect can neither face the problems 
of his craft nor the personalities of his clients or of 
his contractors. Gloomy as is the spectacle of an 
architect who neglects construction for pictorial 
cffect, or who starves his art because he develops his, 
knowledge of material, there is a more woeful sight 
still —that architect who in everything but design 
is a man of general ignorance: 

And so ! come to the last point—the consolation 
which the reader of an address to students offers to 
the unsuccessful, It cannot honestly be said even 
by the elder who most conscientiously forgets his 
own youth, that failure to win is anything, but 
bitter. Gentlemen, to you who have toiled hard 
and been beaten, F offer not the mockery of the sug~ 
gestion that honest defeat is a pleasure in itself, but 
downright common sympathy. I have been in 
your plight many a time and 1 know that it hurts, 
‘The best consolation is that which comes easily to 
every Briton because we are a race of sportsmen. 

It is « comfort to us to know that we beat the 
world for contentment in defeat and that without 
defeat there would he no victories. 

“The use of the word student in our country is an 
interesting one. Gentlemen of the Press often mis~ 
use the word and apply it to schoolboys and college 
men of all kinds. ‘They are quite correet from the 
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mere dictionary point of view, but they defy the 
‘common usage. 

Tt happens that in practice we almost entirely 
confine the word to men who after general schooling 
have set themselves to the acquisition of some 
pursuit of their own choice. In other words, the 


Votes of Thanks 


4 » DD. (Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge) = Mr. President, I rise to 
attempt, however inadequately, to repay to you, Sir, the 
debt of gratitude which we all feel for the wise, eloquent 
and witty address which you have just given to us. I, 
personally, sympathise very much with you, Sir, be= 
‘cause one of the frequent tasks which is laid upon a 
Vice-Chancellor is giving away prizes. 

T come, at the invitation of the Institute, with the 
greatest possible gladness ; T come to pay a debt not 
‘only to your President for his most interesting address, 
but also to this Institute for what they have done for 
Cambridge. You may know that we have a lusty bant- 
Jing at Cambridge University, the School of Archi- 
tecture. Ido not quite know whose child it is ; it has 
‘many putative fathers ; but I should say that Professor 
Beresford Pite probably had something two do with 
bringing it to birth. We are trying to do what we can to 
give education in architecture, which 1 hope is not 
Yocational. I'am out against vocational education. I 
remember that, during the war, I was called upon to 
altend a Conference of Colonial and Home Universities, 
and in the course of the proceedings it fell to my lot to 
defend Home Universities against the attack which was 
being made upon them by our Colonial brethren. I 
red not say what the attack was, but the burden of my 
remarks was chiefly this: that Cambridge—and 1 sup- 
pose I can speak for Oxford too—is not a place where 
you go to lectures, and it is not a place where you 
profess to learn anything, least of all how to dodge 
‘examiners; but Cambridge is a place where you live for 
three years, And that, bluntly put, means that educa 
tion there is not vocational, that the great education you 
derive is how to deal with your fellow man, Timagine 











student is a volunteer, not like the schoolkoy, 
conscript in the army of learning, 

‘That is rather a happy thought, I think, and it 
Jeads me to point out, in conclusion, that no one 
should ever be an architect except of his own free 
will, Fortunately, very few are. 






to the President 


that for an architectural school it is of the utmost 
importance not only to be sble to build buildings, tut 
to know how to deal with ¢l.ents who order them, ‘That 
is one of the things we are trying to teach. 

But 1 am not here to explian what Cambridge is 
doing ; 1 am here to thank you for you excellent ad- 
dress. L beg to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the 
President. 

Mr. WARREN : A dreadful message was brought 
to me, most politely, ten minutes ago, by Mr. MacAlis- 
ter, that Iwas requested to fill the shoes, for the 
moment, of a much more competent and distinguished 
gentleman who, unluckily for you and still more un- 
luckily for myself, is unable to be present. However, 
Tam, nevertheless, very glad I am present, because 
always a plane tol fen our President, and on this 
occasion it » Perhaps, a greater pleasure even 
than usual, which is saying a very great a The dah 
which he’ presents t0 us is always so beautifully 
seasoned with his charming humour. I do not kuow 
what has led me to drift into this kind of culinary 
metaphor, but having drifted in, I suppose I must pur- 
sue it and say that my admiration of the feast he has 
given us is intense. I'do not know indeed whether L 
more appreciated the hors d'eucre of his preliminary 
remarks, or the pidce de résistance of the admirable ad- 
ress itself ; but Iam left with a sense of comfortable 
oratorical repletion after the meal, and am delighted to 
second the vote of thanks which has been so charmingly 
proposed by the Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

‘The President, having briefly replied, called upon 
‘Mr. Theodore Fyfe to read hiscriticism on thestudents? 
drawings. 
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Review of the Work Submitted for the Prizes and 


Studentships, 1921-22 


By THEODORE FYFE [¥.] 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 February 1922 






R. PRESIDENT, Lapis ano Gentle, 

‘When T accepted the honour of the President's 

invitation to address the students on their work 
night, my first thought was how jolly and stimulating 
it would be to do this ; stimulating beeause the study of 
fine collective effort towards an ideal is always stimu- 
Iating. 

‘The sight of a great exhibition of pictures has the 
effect of re-creating the eye, and through the eye the 
whole being, so that even common things and quite 
ordinary persons are not what they seemed before, but 
have a new and fresh expression, In a similar way our 
Students’ drawings can have that recreative value. In 
their hoppy pursuit of the ideal in design and their 
delightful rendering of fact in draughtsmanship, they 
can give us that stimulas which we all need at times. 
Whatever I may say in the way of criticism to-night, I 
do want the students to realise—speaking on my own 
behalf and on that of the Institute as a whole—how 
much we value these annual exhibitions of theirs. 

In commenting on THe Essay Prtze for this year, T 
want principally to draw prospective candidates’ at- 
tention to the conditions which state that “the com- 
petitors will be expected to make a useful contribution 
to knowledge by accurate research, s0 that the essays 
can be accepted as authoritative statements on the sul 
jects dealt with.” ‘This important suggestion has been 
Targely ignored in the present instance, and I would 
throw out a note of warning to students. 
ing subjects 
matters of fact 
as follows 

“Architecture, the Man in the Street, and Archi- 
tects.” 

“The Spirit of the Renaissance in Architecture, and 
its Bearing on Modern Design.” 

““"The Influence of Materials and Forms of Construc~ 
tion upon Architectural Design, with particular refer~ 
ence to Reinforced Concrete. 























inst choos- 
chich are matters of opinion and not 
“The six essays submitted this year are 











The Imaginary Architecture of Literature.” 

A bibliography is a useful additon to any essay, but 
it only indicates the direction of the eandidate’s thought 
and does not indicate, as references do, the value of his 
thinking. Two of the essays have nd footnote refer~ 
ences whatever, two more have only seven such refer- 
ences, and a fifth, out of thirty-eight references, has 
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‘only two which are to architectural works ; $0 you will 
see that the spirit of research is not quite so profound 
as it might be. I emphasize these points as the Essay 
Prize in the past hus given some very fine studies of real 
value to the Institute. One thinks at random of Mi 
Percy Scott Worthington on “ Five 
and Mr, Corlette on "* Colour in Architecture,” essays 
which itis adelight and often a great help to consult. Tt 
was the intention of the Committee which went into the 
whole matter of the Essay Prize some years ago to try 
and secure subjects which are waiting for good treat- 
ment, and there are many such —the facts of any of our 
traditional English building forms in a particular dis- 
trict the treatment of features and accessories such as 
spires, lead-work, cast iron-work, wrought iron-work, 
grates, floor-tiles, etc,. ete.,—things in which the 
‘writer can not only benefit others, but learn a great deal 
for himself by actual drawing and handling. Apart 
from their subjects, the essays this year are generally 
meagre in quality. The judges thought fit to give no 
award, but have given a certificate of Honorable Men 
tion to the best essay submitted, that on * ‘The Imagin- 
ary Architecture of Literature,” which is well-done in 
its way and contains a lot of interesting information, 
‘Tne Pooin StupeNtsar has no entrants, and 1 

fear this is significant that the study of medieval work 
is on the wane. What is to be our comment on this ? 
Personally, T eannot help feeling that though medieval 
forms may not constitute a spoken word in building 
to-day, their study to the architect is as valuable as tha 
of Greek to the educated man, and further that there 
perhaps a misapprehension of the meaning of the term 
“medieval " among students. If it is borne in mind 
that it includes everything, great or small, in this 
country, after Roman work, up to and including the 
reign of Elizabeth, it must include the basis of all our 
domestic work, and its study be not only advisable but 
absolutely necessary for our proper education as a 
tects. Let the stulent ponder this, and spend 
very next holiday in running round a given area to see 
‘what he ean pick up for the Pugin, But let him consult 
first the A. A. Sketch Book and other similar works, to 
see what has heen fully recorded already. ‘To win the 
Pugin with a good set of drawings is a great honour, 
as some of the finest draughtsmen of our time have 
competed for this prize. 

"Tits Owen Jones Stuentsiin affords a very wel- 
come exhibition of fine and effective draughtsmanship 
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and colour. The holder, Mr. W. J. Knight, has shown 
‘Sx strainers which are full of most interesting work. 
‘The three strainers devoted to the gems at Ravenna— 
San Vitale, the tomb of Galla Placidia, and the Baptist- 
‘ery—are admirably chosen and admirably drawn, ‘The 
sxidy of «portion of the interior of the Panthéon a 
Paris is well-done, though the architectural setting is a 
trifle too like tapestry. ‘The design subject is also very 
ood, if «little monotonous in decoration, and one feels 
that the base of the building, decorated as a whole, 
should be free of breaks altogether. 

An interesting at of drawings is shown on, four 
strainers by Mr. Ridley, but perhaps both too much and 
too little has been attempted on the two strainers de- 
yoted to old work. An entrant for the prize select 
Wiorudles endrelyin England is of cours handicapped: 
but one might suggest that the frescoes at Cromwell 
House, East Grinstead, hardly form a colour subject. 

"Three designs have been sent in for THE SoaNe 
‘MeDaLion, but this rather unsatisfactory result may 
bbe due in part to the unmanageable nature of the scheme 
‘on paper. I think it would be a good thing if the Com- 
mittee that sets the design subjects for prizes in each 
‘year would arrange for one of their members to work 
‘out the content of the subject on paper possibly in some 
‘cases reducing the scale of the general drawings to one 
sixteenth inch instead of one-eighth inch to a foot ; but 
in any case satisfying themselves that drawings of larger 
size than antiquarian are not required. The entrants for 
this year's prize for“ A Central Group of Buildings for 
a non-residential University ” are to be congratulated 
in tackling the subject under the conditions at all, and 
two of them have put ther material most beautiflly 
on the paper. It was perhaps impossible to expect 
they could ilinstrte their dexigns fully. 

‘The winning design by Mr. Alfred J. Brown has 2 
well-conceived layout, and places the central group of 
buildings in a commanding position. Having gone so 
far, the designer might usefully have turned the central 
group round, so that the Jecture-theatre faed the 
faculty square and the court of honour obtained its true 
value as an axial approach, It is apparent from the 
layout plan that there is a difference in scale between 
the central and other buildings, and it is to the eredit 
of the designer that he felt this himself, as his per- 
spective drawing is freely modified. It is possible that 
Mr, Brown may have had in his mind the Institute 
of Technology at Boston, and if s0, 1 would advise 
him to study that building again, and then compare 
the relutive scale of the main portion and the side 
portions of his central group. The dome over the 
central group springs directly from the cornice of the 
main internal order, which is hardly weighty enough 
to give a proper effect of support to the expansive 
archivolts of the four , and the springings 
of these do not rise sufficiently clear of the cornice. A 

















little additional height internally as well as externally 
would, I venture to think, have increased the dignity of 
the dome, The study of the interior treatment and 
decoration of a large dome is one of the most fascinating 
that an architect has to deal with, and one finds that 
the old Italians made perspective pen drawings of their 
domes and made ‘as well whenever they could, 
In default of a model it is a good thing to study the 
treatment in perspective under various aspects, a8 this 
is more than usually necessary as a corrective to geo 
metrical drawings when dealing with the hemi-spherical 
form. 

‘The design placed second, by Mr. Thomas E, Scott, 
which has been given a certificate of Honorable Men- 
tion has not secured such an attractive layout, and it is 
much to be regretted that this shows all the buildings 
in block wash, so that there is really no complete draw- 
ing which enables one to see the scale of all the relative 
parts of the scheme. On the other hand, the designer 
ery commendably shows an elevation of one of his 
subsidiary blocks to eighth inch scale, and he has rightly 
maintained a harmony of treatment between this and 
his central group. The planning of the latter is more 
compact but not so harmonious as in the winning de- 
‘sign. ‘The dome in this case is rather too overpowering 
for its surroundings, though it is well worked out in 
itself. The rive is nearly a fine drawing and all 
the work is carefully shown. Minor practical defects 
are insufficient lighting to the central hall, and the too 
flat pitch given to the seating of the galleries. 

"The third design submitted, under the device of a 
gold diamond, shews evidence of haste. There is some 
erit in the conception of the great hall, particularly as 
shewn in the section, but the onder treatments gener- 
ally are little out of scale with the interior of the 
domical space. I should advise this student to stick at 
it and try again, as there is certainly some stuf in his 











"The moral of this year's Soane design to students 
must be that it is most inadvisable to desiga a lange 
scheme without setting it out fully. ‘The whole must 
‘be visualised and drawn out to a uniform small scale 

ny enlarging is attempted. 
e iYecne asone See Parra hes not been 
awarded, The subject set, "an asylum for 200 aged 
and infirm poor,” offered scope for good treatment. Of 
the two designs submitted only one, that by Lieut. K. 
H. Read, could be considered as in the running, and it 
has been given a certificate of Honorable Mention. It 
certainly looks like an asylum or group of alms-houses, 
but the plan is somewhat disconnected and one feels 
that there might have been a covered way across the 
quadrangle to the staff dining-room. “This subject offers 
an extreme example of the value of draughtsmanship, 
and if the lettering of Lieut. Read's drawings had been 
better they would have been quite effective, because of 
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the gentleness of their treatment, The crudity of his 
competitor's drawings is unusually evident in eom- 
arison. But crudity is an easily mendable fault, and 
* Staff " should see to it that he secures other qual 
in future, in addition to clean draughtsmanship, which 
he certainly has got, 

For Tit Gnissutt, Meat there were four entrants, 
and the Committee regretfully found themselves unable 
to make an award, ‘The thanks of the Institute are due 
to the Air Ministry for their co-operation in setting the 
subject—"A Mooring Mast for an Airship in con- 
nection with a Hotel.” But owing to some misunder- 
standing, one essential condition of a proper air-mast — 
that there should be no buildings immediately round 
its base—was not a part of the conditions us set. Of 
the four designs, one by “ Nike Apteros" got clear of 
this disability, but the Ferro-concrete construction was 
both faulty and unnecessarily heavy, The design sub- 
mitted by Spero” was on sound lines, but the radia 
ting walls of the hotel at the base were unsuitable as 
support. The two other designs submitted were of in- 
sufficient merit, It is, however, interesting to note that 
one of them was purely steet-construction engineering, 
and this leads one to think that possibly every alternate 
rear the Committee might permit a competitor to col- 
Inborate with an engines ia the producton of a desig 
as this might usefully promote mutual co-operation an 
good fellowship between the two professions. 

I think it should be made clear that in this case the 
Judges would have felt themselves bound to give an 
award for a properly designed and constructed mast 
with a suitably-arranged hotel at the base of it within 
the prescribed area ; and it was just because these re- 
quirements were in no case fulflied completely that no 
award was made, 

‘This was not a year for either the Tite Prize or the 
Measured Drawings Medal, but even so one would 
gladly have seen a hetter display of designs and draw~ 
ings. All of us must silently realise one great cause for 




































4 small exhibition, but if there be any other cause— 


some chance word or some passing fashion perhaps— 
which m 





y have led intending competitors to turn the 
ay, I should like to say a word in conch 
ler student to younger students, 
the Institute prizes have a great and splendid tradi- 
tion which no sbghting on your part can diminish or 
annul, ‘There is one short period in your life and one 
only When you can compete for them, and if you do so 
you, are always the better for it, whether you win or 
lose. These Galleries have often housed great and 
memorable exhibitions of students” work, and I look 
confidently to the time when we shall have such vivid 
exhibitions again, and, if we play our part aright, to a 
time when the wayfaring man will come in his thousands 
tosee them. You students, in the fulness of the measure 
of your capacity, can contribute to that "joy in widest 
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commonalty spread” of which Wordsworth spoke ; 
and surely there never was a time when it was more 
necessary to show that art, in the fullest meaning of that 
word, is, as expressed by'a modern thinker, one of the 
greut'values of life. Find time, then, in the course of 
Your cateer, to enter for one or more of the Institute 
prizes, and thus do your part to sustain a fine collective 
tradition of beautiful things. 





British Institute of Industrial Art 


Exmotrion or Pussmyr-Day INpusra@taL Aw, 
In one of 





‘unguarded and shrewd moments, Geo 
anown French architect, used to'say 
sa Neeteur, les are appliqués sont dignes 
tion soutenue ; ily ali un champ d'étude 
fertile pour tout architecte sérieux que le bon, gott 
dirige ""; and his words—spoken at a time when French 
applied art showed great hesitancy and doubtl antes 
‘even more applicable now. Iris therefore a matter of xatis- 
faction, that under the mais of the Board of Trade an 
exhibition of contemporary industrial art should have 
been opened at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Perhaps the most sutisfactory exhibits are to be found in 
the sections dealing with furniture, printing and textiles, 
Besides very happy examples of whole rooms by Messrs. 
Heal & Son and Charles Spooner, F.R.1LB.A., and J. all- 
‘Thorpe, we would commend, in Room Tif, some excellent 
armchairs and a round table in English walnut designed 
by the late E. W. Gimson, and executed by P. Waals, 
4 craftsman of great ability, who shows also a particularly 
handsome hanging cupboard in unpolished English oak of 
his own design, Prof W. R. Lethaby has some fine rain 
water heads, and there is a bronze knocker by Gilbert 
Bayes in the same room which should hot be passed un- 
noticed. Most of the potteries and most of the blown or en- 
raved glass are of the usual type, those by the Royal Lan= 
castrian Ware and James Powell & Sons being the best. 
Room 11 is full of beautiful textiles, Nothing could bemore 
winsome than the hand block-printed linen curtains of 
Miss Phyllis Baron snd the curtains and scarves of Mrs, 
Mairet, with their harmonious and bold colour-schemes. 
‘Some especially fine examples of Batik work by Alice Pash- 
ley are alsa noticeable ; but where British applied at 
tunexcelled isto be found in Room V, devoted to printing 
‘and allied industries. The Florence Press (Chatto & Wie 
dus), the Cambridge University Press, the Morland Press, 
the Dolphin Press (Geo. W. Jone), the Baynard Press, the 
‘Curwer Press, and the Favil andl Cloister Presses have really 
fara thngs on view, from the petulant and highly 
decorative posters of Herrick to the commercial ampere 
of Lovat Fraser and the trade labels of G, MeKnight 
Kauffer. As to lettering pure and simple, no more choice 
‘orhappy examples could be found than those of Vera Law, 
M. T, Holden, whose Alphabet" is well-nigh impece 
cable, or the essays in calligraphy of Edward Johnston, Tt 
is pleasant to observe in most cases the consittent regard 
Paid to the purpose of each design and the distinctly 
tmadern look which most of them assume, Thi is nothing 
utré, nor is there anything too consciously. traditional 
about these designs, ‘The exhibition will remain open until 
as February, ‘Gonnow Hoi 
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Architectural Draughtsmanship 


An Adaress given before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23 January 1922 
By PROFESSOR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, M.A., PRINCIPAL OF 
"THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 





R. PRESIDENT, Lantes anv GenTListes, 
isis really rather an alarming meeting: 

indeed I must explain why I am here. The 

only time T had the honour of being a guest at this 
noble Institute, we were going round architectural 
drawings discussing them informally and,as always 
happens in life, the professional artist, who is sup~ 
posed to like vague and romantic things, was drawn 
to the severest drawings, while the architect was at- 
tracted by the looser painter-like things. So the sug- 
gestion was made that we might discuss this togeth~ 
er, and here Lam,in front of a rather frightening 
audience, And the curious thing is that, xs a practis- 
ing painter finding oneself among architects, one 
realises how very little we know about one another. 
‘There are many new things in the modern world of 
Art,and this is one of them; that painting and archi- 
tecture were closely united in the past,is a truism. T 
do noteven know whether the views which a humble 
painter holds on architects’ drawings will be sym- 
pathetic to you ; whether you share these views, or 
whether you will disagree. Perhaps one of the main 
points I might come to at once is this—I did touch 
hupon it at the beginning—that 1 think there is a 
misconception among 2 great number of architects 
as to what a painter-like drawing, or a draughts 
‘man’s drawing, really is, And itis odd it should be 
so to-day, because the new orientation in the 
graphic arts is towards an almost mathematical 
severity. ‘Those dreadful people whom we call the 
younger men, whom one of your members, with an 
‘unusual lapse of psychology ina distinguished 
architect and scholar, and himself a fine draughts~ 
man, accused of being  washy "in their work, can 
more justly be accused of idealising the machine. 
Through their intellectual admiration for the hiera~ 
tic art of the past they have been trying, often 
ubsurdly, to reduce wathetic formulas to something 
like mathematical precision. Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, a very old and delightful friend of mine, 
accused these young people of sloppiness. You, as 
architects, should understand and sympathise with 
this curious mental attitude which is characteristic 
of a good deal of European painting and sculpture 
at this moment. Even some of us older artists are a 


























little envious of your use of the T-square ; we 
would like our lines to be as precise and swift as 
yours. And when we turn to your drawings, hoping 
to find support from your precision, we find that 
‘you are inclined to neglect your own precious in- 
heritance and to turn tosomething which we do not 
recognise as belonging to the true spirit of our own 
particular age. Now in your building you must of 
hecessity be influenced by precisely the same spirit 
that inspires contemporary, musicians, philoso- 
phers, men of science, and artists, We are all ap- 
proaching the same reality from different angles. 
And if a great number of modern architectural 
Graughtsmen do not know the more intelligent aims 
of their colleaguesinart, it shows that there is some~ 
thinga little wrong. Eachage inherits as alegacy an 
instrument ready to its hand, and we use any other 
jnstrumentat our peril. Good taste will never make 
up for a sincere use of contemporary material, and 
no study of the past, no preference for one sesthetic 
principle which a past age has practised to perfec- 
Gon, will make up for our failure to use fruitfully the 
instrument we are born to work with. Whatever the 
fashion of our day may be, itis the natural outeome 
of all that has gone before. We are sometimes 
Sccused of being too eclectic and derivative ; yet T 
find in a great number of modern architects’ eleva~ 
tions--because, of course, I am not dealing with 
plans—a lack of the scholarship which is charac- 
teristic of the best art of any period ; they miss pre~ 
isely those elements of severity and austerity, sen~ 
Sitiveness to proportion and balance of rhythm, 
Which I would have thought were the very qualities 
which architects would have understood better than 
any other artists. So in going round these drawings 
it happens that the nearer the elevations approach 
to the plan, the more I find myself in sympathy with 
them ; and the more artistic in intention the more 
alien do they appear. It seems to be rather a para~ 
ox that a man brought up without any architec~ 
tural training should hold these views. And I ma 

mention that a good number of the best aes E 
have known were first educated as architects, and 
their art has in consequence gained because the 

had the advantage of that severe training whic 
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gave them knowledge of construction and respect for 
a'T-square, and itis training, personally, bitterly 
regret having missed. And you who have had this 
education, when you handle our common instru 
ments, pencil and brush, should bring to bear upon 
it the particular qualities which are your birthright. 

T believe that your clients often require from you 
elevations and perspective drawings which appear 
to most of them more human and comprehensible 
than your plans. Now when, pation of my 
promise, I cameto your admirable library last Satur- 
day to consult English, French, Italian and German 
architectural magazines, I looked with a new in- 
terest at the elevations of modern European build- 
ings. ‘The closer these elevations approached your 
plans, the better did they appear to me to be, but in 
the more pictorial perspective drawings the influ- 
ence of the work of those we accept as true artists 
was less noticeable than the fascination exercised 
by the more trivial and insincere painters. This 
surely should not be the case. We pay homage to 
great art, not with our lips alone, but through our 
work. We who practise the arts know the rare 
combination of qualities required to form a great 
artist, whether he be sculptor, painter of architect. 
When we become aware of someone whose vision 
and handiwork can survive the acute and fresh 
judgment of a succeeding age we may fairly expect 
some influence will have made itself felt upon their 
own age by sensitive contemporaries, and at least 
that later men will be actively conscious of it. Now 
architectural drawing has one thing in common 
with great painting—it is by its nature severe in 
statement and purpose ; one would suppose archi- 
tects quick to appreciate the severer elements in 
contemporary art, for instance, If, then, you pro- 
pose to bring pictorial qualities into your work, 1 
put it to you that it might be worth your while to 
understand the more scholarly and the austerer 
elements in modern painting and sculpture. I was 
surprised to find even so admirable an artist as 
Norman Shaw putting trees and bits of landscape 
into very severe and beautiful architectural leva 
tions, which would scarcely appear to a student of 
art to be drawn by a contemporary of Watts, Burne= 
Jones or William Morris. A tree is as full of form as 
‘roof or a buttress. We are all students ; we have 
the Italian art of the past to tell us, if we have not 
time to go to nature, what design and form mean, 
And I should have thought that when you drew a 
clear and precise elevation and wished to put in 
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landscape surroundings, you would do this ina way 
which showed a sympathetic formality. 

When an architect has faith in the traditions of 
his own great pursuit and keeps to the instruments 
which furnish the drawing desk, he achieves some~ 
thing very like the qualities of ‘the great painters. 
With ‘T-square and compasses he achieves the 
beautiful swift line, the kind of line every draughts- 
man wants to get on his paper, the line we see in 
the drawings of Ingres and Alfred Stevens, Itseems 
to me a puzzling thing that this noble inheritance 
architects have should be replaced by i 
| amateurishness. But we all, at one time or 
another, miss the way and go wandering after 
strange goddesses. Least of all can members of my 
profession throw stones, 

But if I may be allowed to speak especially to the 
‘youngest members in the room, may I suggest that 
they inform themselves what truths the most vital 
philosophers, poets and men of science are pursu- 
ing. For we are all children of the same age, and to 
find the truth we are ourselves hunting approached 
from a different angle is often heartening and in- 
spiring. Last of all, perhaps you will discover what 
painters are thinking about, with what ideas of form 
they are occupied. And if you can allow yourselves 
to be influenced by contemporary work which con- 
tains true quality and distinction, your own draw- 
ings may gain in weight and authority, 

Of your plans I am offering no criticism: Tam 
speaking only of elevations. When these are drawn 
simply and with severity, these elevations seem to 
me often impressive works of art. When the 
draughtsman is wanting in faith in the beauty of 
straight mouldings and of well pointed stones or 
bricks, in * the straight allure of simple things,” 
fact has no faith in the vitality of his own building, 
and consequently wishes to give it a picturesque 
appearance, he is apt to wander from the straight 
path, Pethaps the artists love for the picturesque 

28 misled him, 1 admit there is something extra 
narily touching in quoins and coping, cut and 
aid down by once busy human hands, and some 
clement of this feeling one hopes will ereep into the 
work of one’s own hand. ‘The appeal which old 
buildings make to the artist’s spirit may come from 
the fact, or fancy, that nature adopts man's handi= 
work, making it, when it has been sound enough to 
endure, appear her own. Hence to draw buildings 
carelessly seems a slight upon both man’s work and 
nature's, 
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Some of the most beautiful drawings I have seen 
have been made by architects in their sketchbooks, 
and certain painter friends of mine who have had 
the good fortune to’ begin their iraining in archi- 
teet’sofies, not only draw buildings with an 

sensitiveness, but show deep appreciation 
tectural beauties. 

Nothing gives one greater zesthetic pleasure than 
the just proportions and mass of a building, 
whether it be a cathedral or a barn, perfectly ad- 
justed to the earth on which it appears to have 
grown, All the forces of nature, gravity, wind and 
storm, and the radiance of the sun, seem to have 
endowed it with almost superhuman qualities ; a 
ship with her sails spread, seems only to evoke a 
similar perfection. 

You young architects, then, who have greater 
knowledge of building than any painters can have, 
might well think it worth your while to study the 

+ severer ideals of the painter's and draughtsinan’s 
art which might well form the basis of your own 
elevations. 











‘There is nothing I dislike more than using the 
past to belabour the present ; itis an irritating and 
disheartening habit of debate. But we can learn one 
thing from earlier periods of art—when men are 
deeply absorbed by the visible world they have 
faith in every manifestation of life, and are not in- 
terested in decay. ‘The architecture of Botticelli or 
of Crivelli is what people to-day would think the 
architeceue of ie rally’ ston snd the! post 
office, with all the bricks and stones. carefully 
painted, with the pointing freshly laid. ‘There is an 
evident pleasure in clean carving and ironwork. 
‘To-day there appears to be an ides that the only 
excuse for being interested in buildings is that these 
shall be crooked and weather-stained. 

If painters believe this, architects should know 
better. And in drawing your attention to the dra 
ings of the earlier architects, 1 think you will dis 
cover that their elevations were singularly like the 
buildings depicted by the painters, and that up to 
the time of Canaletto painters and architects drew 
in the same manner. 




















Discussion 


The PRESIDENT : Lam sorry to have to announce 
that Sir Reginald Blomfield, who was to have spoken 
here this evening, is not able to be present. But he has 
dent usa comminiation, which the Hon. Secretary 
will read, 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [Hon. Sec.] read the 
following letter from Sir Reginald Blomfield :— 

“Tam not allowed out at night, owing to a cold, and 
1 am disappointed that [ shall not be able to move a vote 
of thanks to Professor Rothenstein, as invited by the 
Council, 1am sure he will say alot of interesting things, 
and he speaks with all the authority of wide experience 
and his own admirable draughtsmanship. As, however, 
he has the unusual faculty of speaking from rough notes 
‘oF nothing at all, and I can’t be there to hear him, U have 
no idea what heis going to say, and instexd of being able 
to elect choice positions for my guns, all I can dois to 
put in a little casual sniping. 

: matter of draughtsmanship and architecture 
is familiar to many of us, ‘There have been compe~ 
Tent architects who were poor draughtsmen, but the 
imajority of good architects have also been excellent 
Mraughtsmen—Bramante, Peruzzi, the elder Sangallo, 
De L’Orme, Inigo Jones, Perrault, and most the 
great French architects. In England Cockerell, Bur- 
ges, Devey, Street, Waterhouse, my uncle [Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A.R.AJ, Norman Shaw, were all good 
draughtsmen ; and my own view is that it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for a man to be a great architect who 
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does not possess the skill of his which enables 
him to get his ideas on to paper without the handicap 
of clumsy and inadequate expression, 

“The Frenchmen of the end of the seventeenth cen= 
tury had no doubt on the subject. The founders of the 
French Academy in Rome insisted on draughtsmanship 
as the hasis of design, and Blondel repeated this in the 
following century ; but by draughtsmanship they did 
faot mean the catchpenny tricks of the ateliers, the wash 
ings and sprayings into which architectural drawing has 
degenerated in France and America, and I regret to see 
inrecent yearsin England. They meant sound, accurate, 
tenacious draughtsmanship which shirked no difficul- 
ties, which was determined at all cost to get the thing 
Fight. They did not differentiate between the drawing 
required by the painter and that required by the 
tect, For both, they insisted on a thorough training in 
drawing, not only for its value as a means of expression, 
but also as an essential gymnastic to develop in the 
student a sense of form, and the power of discriminating, 
between those subtle shades and nuances which mean 
alle difference between right and. wrong in design, 
1 think more attention should be paid to pure drawing 
in oue schools from this point of view—that is, asa means 
of training the seathetie and eritical senses. 

“ Bur from this point forward painter and architect 
part company. ‘The painter pursues his drawing for its 
‘own sake ; as his actual means of expression, it is the 
complement and coequal of his idea, But with the archi- 
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tect drawing is only a means to an end ; it is not his final 
means of expression, merely a stage on the way to the 
realisation of his idea in actual materials. ‘The mistake 
too often made in our schools is to confuse the means 
with the end, ‘The care lavished on the wonderful dea 
ings produced in competitions is, to the architectural 
mind, dead waste of time ; for the thought that should 
be given to the design is given to its presentation on 
paper. Stripped of the recognised devices of the modern 
architectural draughtsman, there is too often little left; 
and our draughtsmen might remember the remark of 
Burges, who said of an eminent colleague that it was 2 
pity he couldn’t build his cross-hatching. IT may warn 
‘our younger brethren that experienced assessors are not 
taken in by these devices. What they want are straight 
forward geometrical drawings which show the design 
honestly and without any flourish of trumpets. 

“ Architectural illustration has, T regret to say, been 
40 largely superseded by the short cut and the plausible 
look of the photograph that one seldom sees it nowa- 
days. Photographs are generally misleading as to scale 
‘and many other points, and line drawings are much the 
‘most satisfactory form of illustration, I find that in one 
of the first Arts and Crafts Essays, written about 30 
years ago, T suggested * the Tine used in architectural 
illustration should be free, accurate, and unfaltering, 
drawn with sufficient technical knowledge to enable the 
draughtsman to know when he can stop. ‘The line 
should not be obstinate, but so light and subtle as to 
reflect without effort each thought that flits across the 
artist's mind.” I still think that is the sort of drawing to 
aim at, Knowledge and understanding of what he is 
drawing is, of course, essential, It is given to few to 
draw architecture correctly by sheer accuracy of vision, 
Sargent did it in his ruins of Arras Cathedral, but then 
Sargent is a consummate draughtsman. For most of us 
there is but one road—incessant labour to correct our 
vision, train our hand, and perfect our critical apprecia- 
tion of form. Please convey my regrets to Professor 
Rothenstein that 1 have missed his address." 

Mr. H. CHALTTON BRADSHAW (4.]: [rise with 
the greatest possible pleasure to second the vote of 
thanks to Professor Rothenstein for his suggestive and 
very delightful paper, on a subject in which we younger 
med, to whom he specially directed hi remarks, are 
very’ deeply interested, With his plea for simple 
presentation of architecture we are all very much in 
agreement. One or two minor criticisms may have sur 

rised us. ‘The young man entering into architecture 
is faced with a mass of traditions, often contradictory, 
and a vast array of drawings which differ according to 
their period and the then prevailing fashion. He sees 
besides geometrical conventions, various methods of 
drawing, all of which he may be called upon to imitate 
according to the work he is doing and according to 
whom he works for. These traditions, I think, are 
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very often the cause of the faults which Professor 
Rothenstein has criticised in the examples of drawing 
he has shown. Perspective drawing is not everything 
and very few architects are really interested in it, What 
does interest them is the drawing of the elevation and 
plan, Professor Rothenstein made one or two re- 
marks on the actual drawing of some of the examples 
chosen. He pointed out the subtlety of line, the e 

of thinning and thickening, and its right use in indicat- 
ing different materials, and also the importance of the 
treatment of landscape. ‘These all involve difficulties 
which we have to meet. Our training does not often 
now us the time 10 reach the standard expected of ua 
by a painter. Professor Rothenstein has criticised the 
shortcomings of architectural drawings which are not 
to my mind representative of a great deal of the work 
Wwe have to do ; and J think that in justice to members 
of the Institute he ought to have shown something more 
representative of what we consider to be our better 
drawings than the pen and ink sketches which make 
good slides but which very few of us admire. T wish 
to thank Professor Rothenstein very much for his very 
admirable lecture and to acknowledge on behalf of the 
younger men, if I may, our indebtedness for $0 profit- 
able a criticism from a fellow artist. 

Professor GERALD MOIRA : With regard to the 
perspective drawings which Professor Rothenstein has 
been abusing, I feel that there is a difficulty which 
architects have : they are not able to make clients sce 
what they are driving at by a simple straightforward 
elevation. ‘Therefore, the thing to do is either to make 
a model oF to do's perspective drawing. I feel that we 
all agree in wanting to get buck to the plain straight- 
forward elevation, such as we got from Adam, from 
Soane, and other older masters. If we look at the draw~ 
ings which were dane forthe Bank of England, or some 
‘of the Adam’s drawings, we realise what a plain, 
straightforward drawing can do. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F.] : Itis very difficult to 
speak after Professor Rothenstein, yet I feel one should 
say a word for the architect. ‘The lecturer spoke of 
pultting figures into the perspective, I think it is very 
often done because the architect (eels that his building 
is somewhat bare, that it needs some human touch, 
Besides, the tree or the figuregives at once an expression 
of relative sae: they ennble the architect to show the 
scale of his building. It is extremely interesting to hear 
that the architect is wrong in his ideas of draughtsman- 
ship at the present day ; in other words, that the painter 

striving for something which is on entirely different 
lines. "That seems to be the illuminating part of the 
address. It is something new, although I know Pro~ 
fessor Rothenstein is not himself a Futurist. We are 
trying to put intoour buildings features which are repre~ 
hensible 10 the painter; and the Faerie is puting 
things into his paintings which are unintelligible to us, 
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‘Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F)]: It has been very 
interesting to listen to Professor Rothenstein and to 
have the point of view of an admirable painter and a 
consummate draughtsman, which is very valuable to 
architects. I think it was a little unkind of the Pro- 
fessor to sclect s0 many extremely back numbers of 
illustrated draughtsmanship, though he made his points 
admirably with such material as he chose. 1 believe 
there is a wise tendency among young architects to 
dispense, when they can, with perspective drawing, and 
to rely on plans, elevations and sections, unless there is 
an end to be served by having a perspective drawing, 
which, Lam afraid, is often a commercial end : to per- 
suade somebody to adopt the building, or to advertise 
the personality ad the ‘power of design of the particular 
architect, in the exhibitions at the Royal Acader 
eleewhere. Perspective drawings are of little use to 
the designer unless he is the author of the drawing as 
well as of the design. I remember, in my younger 
days, when I had more belief in perspective drawing, 
making a rather nice drawing for a lady client, which 1 
carefully coloured and showed to her. She said it was 
very charming, but added" Could you not make a 
drawing of it as it will really be?” ‘That rather 
dumped me, bot 1 did so, and was pleased to see she 
liked it much better. ‘The drawing which indicates 
‘most clearly the actual physical facts is the best, and T 
have lately been looking with great pleasure at illustra 
tions made in the mid seventeenth century and the early 
Fac ol te cighetsoh cea, of ‘buildings in London. 

bate del iste awl there  vxy ttle effort wasted 
‘on the drawing. The tive is seldom given $0 
fauch as a Bgure, oa eer and the building © repre- 
sented as being in eacwo, or with just the saintest in- 
dication of a ground-line.. ‘That is an unreal way of pre~ 
senting a building, but it represents the actual facts of 
the building, and concentrates the sttention of the 
observer on those architectural facts. _In the charming 
views of Logan, in the latter part of the seventeen! 
century, he puts in occasionally, in his college views, a 
tree, a wagon, or the like, but mostly the building or 
roup of buildings is represented as in cacuo. ‘The best 
nd of architectural drawing is, 80 to speak, part of the 
architeet’s tools, and there can be very great charm in 
the method of drawing plans and elevations by the 
adroit use of the line. And I think there is still greater 
charm in the actual working drawings to a large scale, 
in which you see the matured intention of the man who 
is carrying out the work. As Sir Reginald Blomfield 
has said, not every architect is a great draughtsman ; 
the greatest architect this country has produced was not 
a great draughtsman in the usual sense. Wren could 
express himself with extraordinary adroitness, never- 
theless. I have seen, in the Bodleian Library, letters 
written by Wren, to the then Vice-Chancellor about the 
subsidence of the Library and Divinity School, which 














he illustrated by charming pen-and-ink sketches, and 
humorous reterences ; tor Sir Christopher was seldom 
without humour, ‘There you have an instance of a 

s euater; 2 npummmacs mater of etal and of all 
the co-ordinate trades and businesses which go to make 
‘a great building, who was not a great draughtsman, So 
that a man, if he sets out to accomplish a building of a 
complicated character, need not himself personally be 
what, in a modern sense, we should call a fine draughts~ 
man. My own master, George Frederick Bodley, was 
‘not much of a draughtsman, but could always express 
precisely what he meant, and when it came to detail 
hobody could express it better. His sections pos- 
sessed a charm and sensitiveness which left nothing to 
be desired, But he did not believe much in sketching. 
He had seen an enormous number of buildings, and it 
was not necessary for him to prompt his memory by 
making sketches ; he observed things and remembered 
them afterwards in an astonishing way. T remember 
‘coming home one year from a holiday in which I had 
drawn portions of a church at St. Leu D'Esserent, near 
Creil, and I showed the drawings to Mr. Bodley. He 
‘Yes, | remember that church ; it had an extra- 
ordinary detail like this,” and he drew o 
‘lerestory windows, and various other datils. I said 
How long is it since you were there? He said 
“Let me sce ; twenty-two years.” And he remem- 
bered it all. His sent anette aa take a 

‘Ggar, move the chsir from place to place and 

et the exterior from different points, until the 
Cigar was exhausted, and then he noted the interior and 
was able ever afterwards to remember all that he saw, 
‘Making sketches is a means to an end; it not only 
incites the study of mass and details, but aids a more 
exact observation in those not gifted as my old master 
was. 
T also wish tw express the extreme pleasure I have 
derived from the address, 

‘The PRESIDENT : I feel very much obliged, as 
you all do, for what Professor Rothenstein has said. 
‘And I hope, and I feel sure you do, that the accident 
he alluded to, which led to his coming here, is the sort 
of accident which will happen again, and may induce 
some of his fellow-painters to come and talk over 
Some of the problems which are common to both 
the arts. I think we have been a little surprised 
at what Professor Rothenstein has told us, because 
some of his ideas are new to us, We feel we should 
like to have a good many hours of thought. before 
we can join issue with him, even on the points on 
which he wishes us to disagree. I think one of the 
points which obscured the issue is the question of 
the line. That has a double function in architec- 
tural drawing. We have spoken mostly to-night of ele- 
vations, and more or less of linear perspectives, the fact 
‘being that the function of an architectural drawing of a 
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semi-pictorial nature is partly to instruct the builder 
and partly to give a favourable impression of the archi- 
tect’s work, Professor Rothenstein, of course, knows 
the architect's definition of the line, The line occurs 
‘on the strictly diagrammatic elevation where ** some 
thing advances, something retires, of something 
disappears,” and it should not be used for any other 
purpose. ‘The reason some of us have abandoned 
the use of lines at times is, that for representative 
Purposes in the pictorial sense they are often extremely’ 
deceptive. ‘The hard outline of steps, for example, 
introduced just because “something has retired," 
wy give a false representation, and we are tempted to 
luse other media to give an expression of texture, 

Ido not know whether all of you have read the 
Dictionary of Architecture, but under the heading 
* Loggia," there is a picture of a "Town Hall at Brescia, 
which has been tidied up by the lithographer. It was 
originally a freehand drawing by my father, and when 
hhe was drawing it, a man rushed out from a shop and 
offered him the use of a T-square. ‘The man was in- 
dignant with my father for not accepting it. I tell you 
that in order to show that what Professor Rothenstein 
is contending for was in full force in Brescia half-a- 
century ago. 

‘Mr. Fyfe said that one of the reasons why we decorate 
our drawings of buildings with surroundings is to show 
the size of the buildings. When the Professor argues 
for sympathetic landscape he perhaps overlooks the 
feeling we architects have sometimes, that our work 
can only live in landscape which gives to it a contrast. 
There are buildings so designed that their effect is 
got by this contrast. I wish to add an expression of 
my thanks to Professor Rothenstein for the care he has 
taken over his address, and for the great interest it has 
evoked. 

Professor ROTHENSTEIN ; I wish only to say, in 
thanking you for your kind reception, what I was dei 
ing at was, that T admire architects’ drawings, and 1 
alittle deplored that you admired ours, But if you do 
admire ours, please admire the best of them, not the 
weakest, ‘There is nothing more delightful to me than 
sxoing through the drawings of buildings ; { have archi- 
tect friends who allow me to go to their offices to do 
this. T have hitd great joy in going through them, and 
Tfeel that when you are drawing as architects, you are 
drawing much better than we are. 





























BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME 
‘The fifth onnual Exhibition of Works submitted in 
‘open competition for the Rome Scholarships, i 
Architecture, Painting, Sculpture and Ei 
gether with works executed in the Final 
for the Scholarships of 1921 will be held at the Royal 
Academy from the 14th to the asth February. 
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Mr, Robert Atkinson’s Report on 
the Education of the Architect in the 


United States of America 
By W, Cunris Grexy (/)). 


Mr. Robert Atkinson's Report on the Education of 
the Architect in the U.S.A. is an extremely interesting 
and valuable monograph ; the Institute recognises its 
importance by publishing it in pamphlet form, and it 
should be obtained and studied by all who are interested 
in architectural education, 

‘The modern American school is compromise be- 
tween the old technical schools and the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts in Paris, and is the product of the last de- 
cade, ‘There are twelve principal schools recognised by 
the American Institute of Architects, Mr. Atkinson has 
Visited all these,and he reports very fully on the cutricu= 
um of most of them. ‘The usual course appears to be of 
four years duration, the first two years including general 
education in languages, mathematics, physics, etc. 5 in 
the main the programme seems to be much the same as 
that now in being at our larger schools. 

It is of interest to note the number of professors and 
lecturers in each school, and the help that is given by 
practising architects. Our own schools need strengthen- 
ing in personnel to ensure depth and continuity of 
effort, together with more intimate co-operation from 
architects in practice. Many of the younger men to-day 
are turning their eyes towards the States ; and not the 
least interesting part of Mr. Atkinson's report is the 
introductory part of it, in which he examines the cause 
and effect of recent American architecture. 

1 an architect talks about the art of architecture, 
conscious of what that architect actually 
achieves in his own work, and values his remarks 
accordingly. So it is in judging a system of education + 
what has that system produced ? It is too early to say 
what our own day-school system has done, though we 
already hear discontent from architects in practice with 
the product of the schools: perhaps they expect too 
much, and perhaps students on leaving the schools 
expect too much ; both take a short-sighted view. ‘The 
one should be glad that the younger men come to them 
‘with some vision of what architecture means, and give 
them credit for the will und the latent, if unideveloped, 
ubility to master the means by which alone fine archi= 
tecture can be achieved—namely, by the drudgery of 

i¢ clear working drawings and acquiring the ability 
to fulfil the moral and legal obligations of practice, 
‘Phe other must recognise that at least a yeur of hard 
work is necessary before he is worth his bread and 
butter as an assistant, and several years, with design his 
constant preoccupation, before hie can undertake the 
responsibilities of practice, 
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Even in America, where things move more rapidly 
than they do here, it is too early to form more than an 
opinion on the value of an educational movement only 

be ten or twelve years old, In Mr. Atkinson's view, 
rigidity ” of type is the most marked characteristic of 
American architecture ; «living up to an accepted sta 
dunt rather than to the standard oftheir own ability. He 
deplores the bookish element in their work, which 
Witnesses t0 4 greater of selection than’ of pro- 
gressive thought, But is not the one a step towards the 
other? May it not be that this bookish element is a 
conscious effort to set up an irreproachable standard, 
‘nd w necessary correction to licence and immaturity ? 
Freedom in un art can only be gained by mastery of the 
grammar of that art ; and when a tradition has been 
Broken there are worse courses than getting back to the 
letter of the law. If for a space of ten years nothing in 
this country was produced except from the ‘ books,” it 
‘would be an outrage upon those few architects who by 
years of study have mastered the grammar of architec~ 
ure, and to the development of architecture through 
their individual influence ; but it would lift the mass of 
modern building on to a simpler and higher plane ; it 
would force attention to the fact that there are two 
elements in architecture—one transitory, and the other 
feternal ; and the layman would begin to realise which 
interested him most, The architect would have learned, 
as it would appear that his American brother has done, 
that to express in terms of at the spirit of the age tf 
necessary to apprehend the spirit of the ages. Architects 
Tike MeKim, Norman Shaw, and Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
who have incorporated in their work great examples 
from the past, have shown that the abnegation of self is 
sometimes a service to art as itis to life. 

"The Americans have, by their self-discipline, achieved 
a general standard that an intelligent public can 
appreciate; the Americans realise that they have in 
their architects a social asset, a serious body of artists 
who produce art for daily use. ‘Those who are best 
acquainted with American architecture expect to see it 
gain in freedom, returning eveything that has been 

rrowed with interest, 

If we are to carry on the great tradition of English 
architects, such as Wren, we have not only ro learn the 
principles and practice of modern building construc 
tion, we have to be masters of that teadition, Mr. 
Atkinwon thinks that the long vacation should be spent 
upon a modern building under a clerk of works during 
its construction 5 that would be excellent, but in that 
ease the student should be encouraged to spend more 
time during the term on measuring up old buildings. 

Mr. Atkinson, by his enthusiasm, and by his gift of 
communicating it to others, has done a lot for Engl 
students and English architecture; not the least of his 
services is this exhaustive report on the American 
schools, from which we have much to learn. 





















Reviews 


MODERN BUILDING. Edited by H. D. Searles 
Wood, F.RIB.A., and Henr , MInt.C.E. 
Lond, 1921. (The Gresham Publishing Co.) 


‘This new contribution to the library of those in- 
terested in building is a work in three volumes of some 
‘quarto pages cach, and, as its title indicates, its 
ject is to bring the whole ficld of building test 
phases uptodate, Neither quite text book nora popu 
far manual, it makes a wide appeal to all those, be they 
architects, students, officials or craftsmen, who are in- 
terested in constructional development in its widest 
sense, ‘The work is divided into sections devoted to 
special subjects by a number of contributors, including 
the editors. 

Volume 1, after an introduction by Mr. Searles- 
Wood on building development relative to contracts, 
gives a chapter on meteorology and site conditions, 
which in such a work is novel and useful. ‘The remarks 
‘on aspect, and the diagrams showing the available sun 
at different times of year, are particularly instructive, 
"Those of us who are able to dress and breakfast on the 
east or south-cast side of our houses must be aware of 
the value of aspect in such initiation of the day. A 
chapter on the revolution in housing deals with cottage 
homes and their lay-out. Professor Adams next contri 
utes a long chapter of nearly ninety pages on construc 
tion, wherein we find that means for keeping the house 
dry are treated at length, and the volume concludes 
‘with a few pages on town planning and cottage fur- 








‘Volume IL opens with a section on plan and desi 
General conditions of health and convenience are dis- 
‘cussed, including the relations of various rooms and 











their belongings, illustrated by number of plans 
lind some elevations and photographs of small houses. 
‘A short section on pisé-de-terre building is followed by 

‘one on steel construction and mechanics, in 


Which Professor Adams finds himself very much at 
home. Finally, domestic water. supply receives full 
and useful treatment. 

‘Volutne ILL is mostly devoted to matters of sanitation 
—plumbing, fittings, and sanitary laws—with a profu~ 
sion of sectional and other drawings, We should like to 
have seen a little more encouragement for the open ter- 
razzo floor channel, with reduction in traps and plum- 
bers’ work, on lavatory ranges. Following this is a 
section on’ modern day school buildings. “We know 
the Girls’ High School, sare ‘a very excellent 
example of a achool at the date of its erection, but it 
Seems rather a pity to have incorporated a central hall 
type of building, which this substantially is, when such 
form of planning is now definitely a thing of the past, 
more particularly as this is the only school illustrated. 
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‘The book concludes with a long and valuable section 
on useful timbers of the British Empire, by Dr. 
‘Chandler, who is well qualified to bring this important 
subject to wider notice, ‘The work is well * got up,"” 
andthe volumes are of manageable size. ‘The diverse 
nature of its contents has no doubt rendered classifica 
tion difficult, but we do not quite follow what was in 
the editorial mind in the arrangement of the contents, 
and are rather inclined to think that a closer association 
of these contents under such headings as planning, con 
struction, and materials might have been preferable, 











‘This is a trif_ing criticism, and the joint editors have 
produced a work which, while it meets the needs of the 


student and the home’ builder, also con reat 
deal of information not to be readily obtained in 80 
compact and palatable a form. 

‘Aan E, Munny [F’). 


JERUSALEM, r918-1920. Being the Records of the 
Pro-Ferusalem Council during the period of the British 
Military Administration, Edited by C. R. Ashbec, 

» Lond. roan. £228. [John Murray, Albemarle 
treet, W. Published for the Councit of the Pro 

Jerusalem Society} 

Zion is a city compact together.” “ Itis this com- 
pectness or unity, 90 characteraic of Jerusalem, that 
the Society has set itself to preserve."" With this objec- 
tive no reasonable Englishman would find fault, or so 
one would think, But, as a matter of fact, intelligent 
people are to be found who view the over-arched streets 
with a frightened horror, and it is against this ultra- 

ivilised point of view that the Pro-Jerusalem Society 
sets itself to fight. In the pages of the recotd are to be 
found mention of many useful activities aiming towards 
the upkeep of old buildings, traditions, and erafts, and 
the work of the Society seems in the main to be upon 
sound lines of conservation whenever possible, 

‘This attitude of reverence having been adopted to- 
wards the antiquities and the medieval aspect of the 
city, the Society has pursued a wise course in secking 
expert advice from persons whose long association with 
the city plices them in a position of authority in regard 
10 its archeology and local colour, 

‘The Dominican Fathers who contribute interesting 
passages in the text are Frenchmen, and it shows some 

edness on the part of the English Govern~ 
hese learned gentlemen, in every way fitted 
to udvise, should have been consulted, If this spirit of 
tolerant co-operation can be maintained, there is some 
hope for the future unity and progress of the city, for 

‘without goodwill and ood sense a place so riddled with 

conflicting interests and multi-sectarian, enthusiasm 

would be doomed to perpetual strife and discord, 

‘The Turks managed the religious aspect of things by 
installing Mahommedan guards at all the older and 
‘more famous Christian shrines, a tradition which Lord 
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Allenby wisely continued, and it seems that ‘Turkish 
law is being administered, subject to minor amend- 
‘ments in detail, at the present time, 

‘The Society made the cleansing and opening up of 
the existing fortifications one of its earliest works. A. 
great deal of rubbish had to be dug out and removed 
from the citadel itself, and this process of necessary 
repair is being cartied on steadily as funds permit, 

‘The ancient city wall, one of the most complete i 
the world, was also freed from dirt and encumbering 
asics of masonry which fad been built upon and 
across its rimnpart walk. A few of these obstructions 
had been erected by the ‘Turks, but most of them were 
the result of the enterprise of private persons, who 
sought to enlarge their premises by including a piece of 
the old wall, Some of the encroachments had been 
permitted in pre-war days, but the wall, as a whole, was 
still a veritable rampart, patrolled by armed sentries as 
‘@ means of protection against marauders, 

Jerusalem in the hands of the Turk doubtless had 
many drawbacks, but in compensation it afforded a 
spectacle of a mediaeval city in what might be accepted. 
as something approaching to medieval custody. ‘There 
Was an air of genuineness in all the quaint methods 
adopted, and from this point of view Jerusalem has lost 
through the Turkish defeat. 

With a park zone about its fosse and tourists instead 
of sentries perambulating the path behind its battle 
ments, the venerable wall of Jerusalem has ceased to 
live, and has become a survival comparable toamuseum, 
specimen. 

‘The march of the times and that of the British Army 
are responsible for these changes, but visitors to Jerusa- 
Jem will miss the living interest brought into the old 
city by this connection with ancient military precau- 
tion. In 1909 three out of the six principal gates of the 
city were closed at night, and only reluctantly opened 
by the guard after the applicant had told his name and 
business. In a similar way the wall top was generally 
kept closed to visitors unless conducted by some one 
known to the authorities, and not always then. 

A plan of the proposed Jerusalem park system, by 

R. Ashbee, shows how the old walled city may be 
left isolated in a belt of natural scenery, free from en= 
eroachment by inharmonious houses of the modern 
Jewish colonies. ‘The word“ park '*is misleading, as it 
is pinged to leave large portions of the zone under 
Fellahin cultivation as at present, subject, let us hope, 
to increased care in the upkeep of ancient monuments, 
tombs, ete,, coming within the ate 

Beyond the ** park’ zone tho New Jerusalem still 
‘consists of horrible slums of undesirable Jewish imm 
grants, and the town plans of W, H. McLean, 1918, an 
of Professot Patrick Geddes, 1919, still await the con 
firmation or rejection of financial and political circum 
stances still hanging in the balance. 
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‘Whatever may happen in the future, the influx of 
poor and improvident Jews, lacking in all the elemen- 
tary instincts, of citizens! oer a menace to the 
proprities of the Holy City and ro the health of its 
{ohabitants. Under Turkish rule Jews were forbidden 
access to Palestine, and although several thousands of 
them settled there under European and American pro- 
tection by the assistance of assumed nationality, the 
uisance due to theis imperfect civilisation was kept 
within bounds. With increasing numbers strict 
Ineasties will be requited to teach and enforce sanita- 

jon among the new population if grave risk of pestilence 
isto be avoided. Although su i i 
the associations of the land and the monuments of their 
forefathers, the immigrants show not the slightest re~ 
spect for the ancient sites other than the few indicated 
by their own special traditions, 

Pre Vincent, writing ofa Jewish, som containing 
inscriptions of the Flerodian epoch, adds: “ Nous avons 
en le regret de constater que cette tombe, encore acces- 
Sible en 1914, avait été transformée en cloaque et 
totalment obstruge par les plus malsaines immondices 
appottées journellement de la colonie juive voisine.’ 

This Zolaesque description is not only true but 
typical, and, unless the question of immigration is 
handled with great firmness, the result may equal the 
squalot of the New Quarter left derelict in Rome by 
tte financial crash after a period of frenzied specula~ 
tion, Inhabited by unemployed, the white fronts of the 
gigantic houses and of dats were ined vwith 

1y droppings, and sewage trickledin sluggish streams 
dows thetnarble stairs. ‘Phe Turkish ‘method of keep- 
ing a place clean was to station upon it a man with a 
whip, with full authority to use it on all transgressors. 
Tewasspartial method and limited astoextent, but ithhad 
the advantage of appealing to the meanest intelligence. 

Complaints upon other pages of the Records show 
thatthe English occupation has felt the need of a radical 
improvement, but has not yet Thad the courage to en 

force it, 

‘A more cheerful side of the book is concerned with 
the repair of the Dome of the Rock by Mr. Ernest 
Richmond, F.R.L.B.A., who has revived the tilemak 
industry within the precinets of the Haram-esh-Shereet 
forthe purpose of supply tiles for the denuded areas 
on the walls, at present left bare or rudely cemented. 
‘Tiles of good quality havealready been produced to the 
ancient designs, and Mr. Richmond's experience in 
restoration work in Cairo is a guarantee that the result 
Will be satisfactory. 

Recent repairs executed under the Turks involved 
the use of indifferent tiles of European manufacture, 
inferior in design and character to anything that is 
likely to be produced on the s 

revival of weaving ad lace working is being 
attempted, and the produce find a market among 

















the many visitors and pilgrims if placed before them in 
such a futon as will err them. 

“The visitor to an Oriental city all too frequently re- 
turns with trumpery objects which, if not manufactured 
in Birmingham, are the nearest approach to its style 
that the native labour master can produce or procure. 

“Theillustrations of the Recordsinclude many beauti- 
fal photographs of native buildings, and some which 
show the success of the citadel gardens, where trees and 
flowers have been to grow in spite of the 
tendency of the townsfolk to uproot and carry off the 

ants at the first opportunity. 
P ‘Wiuam Hanvey, 

Nore—In the review of Mr. E. A. Webb's important 
work on the Records of St. Bartholomew's ory and of the 
Church and Parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, West 
‘Smithfield, the author was stated to | ‘be the elder, instead of 
the younger, brother of Sir Aston ‘Webb. The subscrip- 
tion price of the book was £3 38. net ; the price to non- 
subscribers is £4 45—{Eo.]. 


WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD. 
“The indenture of apprenticeship of William Butter- 
field, architect and Royal Gold Medalist, has recently 
been presented to the Institute by his nephew, Mr. 
Lindsay Butterfield, teacher of design at the LC. 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. 








field was apprenticed to Thos. Arber, 
Horseferry Road, Middlesex, to learn the art, trade oF 
business of a builder, house decorator and furnisher. 
Te would seem, therefore, that William Butterfield, 
senior, a chemist of Norfolk Wharf, Strand, intended 

: although, on the other hand, 
‘Mr. Maurice B. Adams, 


George IV to George V" (read before the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects in ror2), states that William, 
Butterfield was a student member of the Architects 
Society in the year in which he was apprenticed. 

"The indenture is dated 3 March 1831, the term of 
five years to count from 7 September 1830, On the 
‘back of the t is'a note, “* 1833 7th June Re 
‘Arber,”” below which is a circular stamp faintly out~ 
fined ju red with what appears to be the word “* bank- 
ruptey "on it; the cep may therefore have 
terminated in 1833 owing to the bankruptey of Thos, 
Arber. 

Ic is interesting to note that John F. Bentley was also 
intended by his father to follow the building trade, and 
was apprenticed for five years to a firm of builders, 
Winslow and Holland, of Bloomsbury, but his talent 
for architecture was so conspicuous that, at the sugges 
tion and introduction of Tolland, he was transferred to 
the office of Hemy Clutton, the architect, three years 
before the expiration of his apprenticeship. 

Joux E. Newuenny [4 
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The Late Ernest Newton, C.B.E., R.A. 


By PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., PRESIDENT RLB.A. 


Some men grow old and die : others die having never 
rown old. This is the happier lot for them, for their 
friends the harder. Our dear friend Newton. went 
through, it is true, those attacks on the body: which 
mean with most men a surrender—or a partial sur- 
render—of that spirit that keeps the flag fiying, But 
‘he came out from them in triumph and his friends re- 
joiced in his untarnished courage—in the giving buck 
to them of the whole personality of the man they loved. 
"Then a day oF two of fear--and the fear fulflcl Ie 
difficult to speak of these troubles, they are too inward 
to be taid bare, but it is due to Newton's memory to 
say that few men, even in the goodly fellowship of 
architects, can have left behind him so many fellow- 
workers to whom his going forth was not a mere 
‘occasion for a pasting tribute and a conventional regret 
uta downright sense of sorrow anil lose 

Many others have spoken, and spoken well of his 
work, his art, his umsclfeh'characor and te quiet 
forces. Many more could bear testimony to acts of 
kindness, words of encouragement, edges of good 
fellowship, which he offered to friends in the inner and 
even in the outer circles of his acquaintance, And per- 
haps it is almost unfitting that any expression of more 
personal sorrow should find expression in the cold 

blicity of print. But I think not ; and for this reason. 
a emote Stewie. he faculty of making and keeping 


























friendship of more than common depth was 50 greut 
and so integral a part of his essential nature that any 
Fecount of ‘his life that left unnoticed this lovable 
characteristic would be in that degree incomplete, "This 
power of friendship touched and tinged not only. the 
intimacy of his unprofessional life but his relations with 
those who knew hh chiefly or solely as a brother archi- 
tect, ‘To him architecture was as truly as to any man 
not merely a creative art but an inevitable brotherhood, 
{k was in the spirit of brotherhood that his bright and 
merry nature moved among his fellow craftsmen. He 
gave to me, I know, more than I deserved, But de- 
served or not, I would not for worlds have been without 
that free gift of his, and 1 know that 1 shared it with 
many others. As one of his successors, I feel strength. 
ened by the brightness of his blameless example —his 
ideals were exceptionally high—as his companion in 
more than one society, social und professiongh | have 
felt the grace of his companionship ; and as one of his 
survivors, I feel the blank of a bright light extinguished, 
Teannot find his enemies : 1 cunnot count his friends, 

How do the words run ? 
"If life be short and art be very long 

‘Thrice happy he who fills his life with art, 
Who fills his art with grace, and fills his part 

In grace and art and life with friendships’ song.” 

‘The verse seems to come near to my meaning. 


























FFor the purposes of record we give alist of the houses and 
‘other buildings which Mir, Newton designed, qithtte sen 
hich they were illustrated in The Builder ;~Tlouse of Retreat, 
Lloyd Square ($ November 1884): house at Weybridge and 
ans ty Tal Menlo” Bedi Hi (20 May te 
‘Swithin’s Church, Hither Green—detals by Professor W. Fk, 
Hattabs (28 September 1895, nd 36 December 18y6) St: 
Barats’ Vicarage, Beckenhum (23 June. 1888) ! house nt 
Wokingham (27 August 1808); Martin's Bank, Bromley if 
December 1898, and 1 December 1900) ; house at Sutton Cold 
field (23 November 1895) ; house ar Haslemere (24 Noveniiee 
496) house at Burley-in-Wharfedale (a1 ‘October sya) | 
house at Chislehurst (26 October 1go%) ¢ " G abelands,” Woke 
{ngham (14 September rat); Steep Fl 
September 1901) : house at West Green, Winchfcld (1p snd 
38. 4 lodge and cottages at Overhury (as June 1904) + 
ibledon (14 May 1994); house at Bickley (25 
June 1904) ; house at ‘Triscombe, Somerset (29 April 1905) 
St. George's Church, Mickley (1t’ November 1909) hota vi 
fodstone (12 May 1906); holuse at Wokingham (12 September 
4998) ; Dawn House, Winchester (17 July. 1900) Luchley 
use, Mokinghann (17 July goo, 5 Februgey'1gtt, 3 March 
4911)" Upton Grey." Wincheld ember 1909.3 
February 1911) Ludwick 
Mindtey Hemh, and" Pou 
t911) ; Oldcastle House, Dallington, Sussex (31 June foray, 
owes at Kingwood and house at Burgh Heath, Surrey (16 
May. 1913) bouse in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (10 
tober 1913) ; proposed houses at Goring and: Dorking (se 
March 1914): ‘house at Jouy-en-Josas, France (8 May tots, 
9,.May 4910); bank, Lombard: Str ind propoved 
chapel, Bournemouth (May 1gis) 
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Estate, Denmark Hill, and Whiteley Homes (5 May 1916) 5 
He inl iy Nome 
tian: Rect ht esti 
i er aban eK 
it ieee ale (Se pt 
lca ay ahs et 
Mes es aha Mer 




















icholls, architects (48 

June 1920 ; 6'May roar, and 13 July ups 
Mr, Newton, died from prcumoni tfer only five days’ 
Anes, at hin rescence, 17 Blomticld: Ron, Nada Fille oe 





Weslnesday, 2s January.” Vis funeral tool 
Mt Golder Gn va 


fand 


on 38 Janay 
Crematory snd wan attended By lanes 
resentative gathering, including Nie William Gs Nowe 
Harold Newton (his sons), Sir Aston Webb, BARA, 
¥. Simpson, Pant Present, Me, Michael Waster? 
oe (representing the Pendent in hi unwvaabie shone), 
Mr. Lawrence A."Turner (Maner” Are Workers Giatthe Sy 
John Burnet, AIA. Mr. B.S. Brion MICAS Me aibete 
Scot, AAA. Mr. Bertram’ Mackennal, MWR, Me Wei 
Lethaby, Sir ianises Fletcher, Mr lan SincAlsir feces tars 
KAA), Mr. John Slater, Mr. Alin Slater, Me fo Geek, 
Me Henry V. Ashley, Mr: Edvard Warren Mei 1S Seite 
Wood, Mr. Guy Dawber, Ms. Walter Cave ME: Arthur ese 
(Hon. Secretary KALBA}, Me. Wr. Wooiwuds Meebo cte 
Mai, MecW een Mr. W.E. Riley, Ait, C. Harrison 
‘Townsend, Mr. Theodore Fyfe, Me. Lous ‘Amber, Ate th 
Winton Newnan, Mr’ Arthur Stratton, Ste Fee Hise Ag, 
nee lah At eet Shh Ne Seen Mie. 
I. Frederick Chatterton, Mr. Walter Lamb (Senay a 
Mr. George Northover, eB Disa. i 
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Correspondence 


NEW ROADS AND OUR COUNTRYSIDE, 
4 Mary Atlas Teer, Kegon, Wing 
: ‘ 
To the Baitor, JOuRNM. RALB.A., fi 

S—The Art Committee are beginning to receive 
‘complaints from various parts of the country that some 
of the new roads and new road widenings are doing irre- 
parable damage to the appearance of the countryside 
tnd some of our villages. 

Everyone recognises that these roads and widenings 
are now very necestay, and indeed overdue, but our 
complainants su; st that more care could be exer 
by detours or different methods of widening to preserve 
the beauty of the villages and the scenery through 
which they pass. 

‘The Art Comittee will be most grateful for intor- 
tation from achitets or others, who ow of dete 
cases, accompanied if possible by plans, photographs 
cies aco ae yes, ena 
tive routes. 

It will, in addition, be useful to know if any action 
has been’ taken by the residents, and if so, with what 
result.—Yours faithfully, 

Mavmice E. Wena [F. 
Hom. Secretary, Art Comat. 


[At the request of the Art Committee the Council have 
‘written to the Ministry of Transport on this subject—Ep,) 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
EFFECT ON OVERCROWDING. 
36 Victoria Street, S.W:1- 


5 January w3s. 
To the Editor, JOvRNAL RABAw— 

Stn,—The apparent conviction underlying Mr. Coll 
‘cutt's note of warning contained in the opening sen- 
tences of his recent Paper on Architectural Education 
must surely ‘afford matter for the immediate and serious 
consideration of the rning Councils of our profes 
sional bodies, if not of the whole community concerned, 

“Phe warning is of such satirical importance that per= 
haps T may be excused for quoting 

* Architects have suffered, and are still suffering, 
perhaps more than any other body of men, from the 
effects of war, ‘The outlook is still gloomy. But, in 
‘spite of this indubitable fact, students ans more 
students are encouraged to enter the schools.” 

‘Taken in conjunction with this warning, Mr. Guy 
Dawber's estimate of approximately 2,000 pupils study- 
ichitecture at the present time is, to say the least of 
it, alarming, and does it not justify Mr. Colleutt in his 
fears for the future of our profession 

What percentage of this 2,000 will, at the completion 
of their training, ever practice their adopted profession 
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3 principals = Shall we put it at 25 per cent, ? Perhay 

a high estimate. Then what is lth the Jeti 
ing 1,500 men ? In spite of Professor Reilly's assertion 
that the object of the schools is not to provide cheap 
assistants, | make bold to say the majority of these 
students trill become assistanis, not practising archi- 
tects, and through no fault of their own will remain in 
that category for the remainder af their professional 
careers. 

‘The Architects’ and Surveyors” Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union is a young body, but who will say 
existence is not an urgent necessity ? In spite of 
youth there are on its unemployment register at this 
Wate some 259 names of assistants without work, many 
of whom are without means of subsistence. ‘The figure 
increases daily, and yet, what proportion of the total 
number of unemployed in our profession this figure 
represents I do not know, nor have I the means of 
ascertaining. One can only conjecture. 

“The problem is one which calls for the instant and in- 
tense consideration of the whole profession. It brooks 
no delay. ‘The overcrowded state of the profession 
Linked with the apathy of its members is a tragedy. It 
is, therefore, cheering to receive Mr. Collcutt's warn- 
ing, encouraging to note Sir Aston Webb's reiteration 
of it, and gratifying to observe the acknowledgement of 
the danger by the Vice-President of the R.I.B.A. when 
he said, “ I think therefore that as an Institute it be- 
hoves us to consider whether we are right in encourag- 
ing so many students to enter the profession at the pre- 
sent time, when the prospect of their making a living is 
's0 poor.” 

Acting on 2 considered resolution of the National 
Convention of Delegates held at Leicester in September 
last, my Executive Council instructed me to approach 
the Council of the R.1-B.A. to seek its co-operation in 
the setting up of a joint committee, representative of the 
whole profession, to consider what steps might be taken 
ta regulate the flow of new blood into the profession. 

Cannot this now be done ?~ Yours faithfully, 

Jou B. Hector, 
on, General Secretary, Architett and Sureeyort™ 
ant Profenional Union. 






































‘The University, Sheffield 


ve eas. 
TTo the Bditor, oorscm. RALB.A.— "8707 19 
‘Sm,—In the debate which followed Mr. Colleutt's 
Paper there appeared to be a consensus of opinion 
amongst those architects who do not happen to be co 
ceed with any of the " Recognised Schools " in an 
official capacity thatthe number of students now enter= 
ing an already’ crowded profession is on the increate, 
No allowance appears to have been made for the fact 
that all figures pertaining to this question for the last 
three years are quite abnormal because of the fact that 
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the majority of the students in most of these schools 
during the period referred to would normally have been, 
included in the preceding years when the war necessi- 
tated the suspension of al such activities, 

For example, in the Sheffield school last session, of 
the whole-time students the ratio of ex-service Students 
(working on Government grants) to ordinary paying 
students was as 3 to t. ‘This session, however, whilst the 
total number of whole-time students has slightly de- 
creased, the ratio is exactly reversed. 

‘The ‘decline in the pupilage system has, in this 
locality at least, resulted in a far greater diminution in 
the number of men entering the profession than the in 
crease in the number of students attending the schools 
in the same district. 

In 1910-1911 the number of articled pupils in South 
Yorkshire was to be reckoned by the score, but this 
year, after the most exhaustive inquiries, I have had 
difficulty in tracing six in the same area, whilst the num- 
ber of students in attendance here is just under twenty. 

With regard to the assumption that the heads of the 
schools are apt to encourage students who may not be 
endowed with the natural aptitude for a successful pur- 
suit of theart, I need only say that I have recently most 
strongly advised a change of yoeation in two cases, even 
going so far as to communicate with the parents, but 
without avail. The comparative independence of the 
salaried teacher places him in a position which renders 
the giving of such advice much more likely than the 

ition formerly held by those gentlemen who were 

jown as “ pupil farmers,"" and whose income was in 
many cases chiefly derived from the premiums they 
received from the pupils. 

‘When a student enters a university course in archi- 
tecture all his relatives are aware of the fact, andhence 
the student is apt to feel that a change of vocation after 
4 year or two will reflect on him, and so he continues his 
‘course in spite of the warning he may heve received 
from the teacher in charge of his training. 

‘With the remaining portion of the views expressed at 
the meeting, however, everyone will agree, and the 
heads of the recognised schools wil, I feel sure, be very 
such indebted to Mr, Colleut for his most stimulating 
address. 


























F, Raprorp Sam (41). 


SIR CHARLES RUTHEN AND NATIONAL 
HOUSING. 
3 Queen Street, Cheapside, London, B.C.2. 

To the itor, Joursnt. R.LD.A,— "mar? 198% 

Draw Sin.—The charge brought by Sir Charles 
Ruthen aguinat the entire profession ” of practising 
architects that we are profitcers, and that the “ prime 
responsibility for the financial failure of the great Go- 
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‘yernment Housing Scheme rests with architects," is so 
obviously absurd that it would be beneath notice but 
for the fact that Sir Charles is unfortunately not only an 
architect, but the President of the Society of Architects* 
and Director-General of Housing to the Mini stry of 
Health, 

‘This being the ease, his statements are sure to create 
uneasiness in the minds of those members of the public 
more or less dependent upon architects for advice, and 
one effect of Sir Charles Ruthen’s reckless charge must 
be to prevent many people from consulting architects if 
they can possibly manage to do without them, ‘The 
natural consequence will be to rob many architects of 
work, with the inevitable result that, being deprived of 
expert advice, these people will lose infinitely more than 
any possible saving in fees. 

‘rom the date the Government scheme was put be~ 
fore the public, it has been pointed out by architects 
that the proposals were financially impossible ; that 
under the Government scheme the State subsidy would 
be the equivalent to a capitalised sum of 

(a) Private enterprise £150, afterwards increased to 
La50. 

() Public utility societies 354, afterwards increased 
to £620. 

(6) Local authorities £1,560 for every £1,000 spent 
‘upon housing. 

eis a simple matter of arithmetic ; let the Director- 
General of Housing consider it. 

An economic rent must be sufficient to meet -— 

1, Interest on capital outlay: 

(a) Cost of site, 
(6) Roads, sewers and development. 
(0) Buldinge, including chee fees, 

2. Working expenses : 

(a) Maintenance, 
(8) Management and collection, 
(c) Rates, taxes and insurance, 

3. Sinking fund, or depreciation account. 

4- Reserve fund for contingencies, improvements, 
‘empties and bad debts, 

In the case of a local authority, x and 3 were to be 
met by Toane repayable (capital and interest at § per 
cent) in goyear. 


‘This absorbed 59 0 © per annum, 
Item 2 absorbed §7 5 § per annum, 
Item 4 absorbed "§ © © per annum, 


£115, 5 per annum is therefore an 
economic rent, or 46s. 8. per week for house costing 
£1,000, 




















the above Sir Chacles Ruthen fas ceased v0 
Society of Architects, 


* Since writi 
be Prosident of 


——- 
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It was estimated that the highest rent obtainable 
‘would be 16s. 8d., leaving a deficit of 308. per week ; oF 
a Loss of £78 per annum (capitalised at 5 per cent. 
Gi4560) on every £1,000 spent. 

Architects’ fees may be ignored (like the 14. rate) in 
considering the financial soundness of the scheme. 

I shall be surprised if Sir Charles ean give us a 
stance where the cost of a cottage has been s0 appre~ 
ciably reduced by the omission of architectural " frills 
that fees (if omitted also) and frills together would save 
‘£60 out of the total loss of £1,560, How could arct 
tects profiteer, or how, im any tay, be responsible for 
the financial failure of the Government's mad scheme ? 
—Faithfully yours, 




















Joux E, Yensuny (L-] 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATIO! 
Haywards Heath. 
18 January 1932. 








To the Editor, Jounxat. R.ALB.A., 

‘Siz,—In the voluminous correspondence in reference 
to Registration T have seen no reference to one im~ 
portant point. Comparison is frequently made between 
the proposals of the Institute and the dentists’ action 
in admitting unqualified men. ‘The dentists certainly 
did admit all unqualified men of sufficient standing as 
dentists with authority to practise as such, but they did 
not grant them the valued letters of L.D. 

Now, sir, the vast majority of Associates worked 
hard and put themselves to considerable expense in 
proceeding to London to sit the succession of examina~ 
tions, particularly if they lived in a small provincial town 
with no schools to guide them architecturally ; and they 
value these letters A.R.LB.A. in proportion to the 
difficulty of attaining them. 

By all means admit outside people of good status (and 
there are many) to full equality and voting powers as 
Members, forming a new class if né , and let the 
Licentiates join this class if they wish ; but leave us the 
distinction for which we have worked and which 
amounts in effect to a degree. It might be said that 
‘many of us could and should proceed to the Fellowship ; 
but the qualification of private practice for seven 
years and the nomination by (I think) three Fellows 
preclude this in many cases, even if we desired it. T 
myself don’t know even one Fellow by sight—Yours, 
ete,, ‘A.J. McL#ax (4. 1999]. 


‘THE " IDEAL CLASS ROOM.” 

Mr. George H. Widdows [F-] will introduce a dis- 
cussion on the Ideal Class Room " at a meeting of the 
Medical Officers of Schools Association, which will 
be held at 11 Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, W.t, 
on Wednesday, 22 February, at 5 p.m. ‘The Associa- 
tion has invited the Institute to send two representatives 
to take part in the discussion. 
























PRESENTATIONS TO MR. HERBERT TAYLER 
AND MR. GEORGE NORTHOVER. 
There was a good attendance of members of the 
Institute, who in response to Mr. Woodward's letter, 
published in the JoukNat. on 10 December, had con- 
tributed towards testimonials to Mr. Herbert G. Tayler, 
the late assistant secretary, and Mr, George Northover, 
the late editor, In the unavoidable absence of the Presi 
dent, Mr. Arthur Keen (Hon. Secretary) occupied the 
chair. ‘The presentations (clocks with suitable inscrip- 
tions and envelopes containing cheques) were made 
by Mr. Woodward on behalf of the subscribers. Mr. 
‘Woodward referred culogistically to the long and able 
services of each of the retired offal, ersting that Me, 
Tayler held a record of service of forty-seven years, and 
that Mr. Northover had been with the Institute for over 
twenty-eight years. Mr. Tayler had done especially use~ 
ful work in connection with the Board of Architectural 
Education and the Examinations ; and Mr, Northover 
had worked with zeal and energy in the best in- 
terests of the Institute Journal and the Institute. Mr. 
Arthur Keen spoke of the unfailing tact and courtesy 
‘of both officals, which had created between all who 
were brought in contact with them ties of lasting 
esteem. Mr. Tayler, in his reply, referred to_ his 
pleasant relations with the Secretaries of the Institute 
over a long period of time—Mr. Charles Eastlake, Mr. 
William H. White, Mr. W. J. Locke in the past, and 
later with the present Secretary, Mr. Ian MacAlister, 
Mr. Northover expressed the pleasure which he had 
derived from his long association with the Institute. 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr. W. A. Pite and other speakers 
testified to the high regard in which both the retired 
officials were held by members of the Institute. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE MEN AND THE! 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
‘A number of architects who are old Cambridge men 
have just formed a Club with a view to helping, where- 
‘ever possible, the work of the Cambridge School of 
Architecture. Asa first step, they have agreed to double 
the donation of £50 given this year by the R.I B.A, to 
the funds of the School, and they propose in future to 
meet once a year, either in Cambridge or London, to 
tstablish relations with the Staff of the School and to 
in touch with its work generally. Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, F.R.LLB.A., has been elected Chaieman of the 
Club, and Mr. J. Alan Slater, A.R.LB.A., Hon, Secre- 
tary and ‘Treasurer. 


ARCHITECTS" 1AND] SURVEYORS’ 
ASSISTANTS UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, 

A sum of £25 has been voted by the Council of the 
Institute to meet the expenses of preparing the scheme 
for an Unemployment Insurance Society, 
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Fees for Housing Work 


JOINT MEETING OF ‘THE 
PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE AND 
HOUSING ARCHITECTS 

Mr. Jonny Starm [F.] in. the Chai 
ting of the Practice Standing Committee 
Architects was held on 17 January 1922 in order 
that the three delegates appointed by the General Body to 
confer with the Ministry of Health upon the question of 
fees, might obtain the views and advice of those who had 
had!'most to do with Housing Work under the Govern= 
ment programme, 

‘The three delegates, Messrs, H. ‘T. Buckland [2 
Francis Jones (F:] and Herbert A, Welch (4,] were pre 
sent, and bad the advantage of hearing the opinions of 
many speakers at a meeting that was Well attended and 
representative. “The Chairman suggested that the vast 
quantity of correspondence that had been received from 
‘members all over the country upon the question of fees 
should be handed to the delegates for their perusal, it being 
‘quite impossible to deal with it at the meeting. 

‘The importance of the definition of the word scheme” 
‘was emphasised by several speakers, and attention was 
called to the unfairness of the rule that travelling expenses 
Were not allowed inside a twenty-five miles radius under 
‘Memoranda gr (D) and 52. 

After a long discussion, the meeting passed a resolution 
on Professor Adshead’s motion, seconded by Mr. C. B. 
Willcocks, by which the delegates were requested to pro- 
ceed with the negotiations with the Ministry, and to Seek 
further advice f required from the Practice Commitee in 
consultation with a representative appointed by the Presi- 
dent of exch Allied Society, id 

A further fesolution requested the Council to take strong 
fection with regard to the attack on architects by the 
Director of Housing, who, in a speech at the Society of 
Architevts on 13 January, had attributed to them the 
Prime responsibility for the fulure of the Government 

jousing Policy. 


Notes by the Practice 


Committee 


It has been decided by the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee that, while strict confidence will, as hitherto, be 
observed in the case of matters affecting individuals, 
some opinions of the Committee on subjects of general 
interest can, with advantage, be communicated to 
members through the medium of the JOURNAL. It is 
proposed therefore that notes on such subjects will from 
time to time appear in the Journal. The following 
items have been recently passed for publication by the 
ittee = 

(1) Truscrarn Pots —The Committee's attention has 

drawn to the Telegraph (Construction) Act 1916. 
Act appears to extend the Telegraph Acts 50 a8 to 






















































empower the Postmaster-General to place telepraph lines 
under, upon, ot over, any land or building belonging to 
private owners, subject to the owners having the right of 
refererice to a police magistrate, or county court judge, 
‘eting as an arbitrator, Architects desirous of being ace 
‘quainted with the law on this subject are advised to obtain 
‘copies of the Act of 1926 and of the Telegraph Act 1878, 

(2) Taxa Costs.—The Committee advire architects 
who are engaged to give evidence as expert witneses in the 
Courts to obtain from their clients an undertaking in 
‘writing that they will be paid the full fees charged by them, 
{irrespective of whether or not such fees may he reduced 
in the taxation "of costs on the conclusion of the ease. 

(3) Powans or Mintuens of BuiLbinc Comstrrriss — 
‘The Committee have had complaints from architects who 
have acted on the instructions of members of huildinig com 
mittees only to find, subsequently, that sich members had 
no power to bind their committee, The Committee advise 
architects, before accepting instructions from members of 
building or other committees, to make sure that auch 
members have power to give instructions on behalf of 
their committee, A lack of caution in this respect may 
reault in an architect devoting a good deal of professional 
time to work for which he may in the end find himself 
tunable to obtain any remuneration, 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
IN PARIS, 
‘The Council of the Institute have decided to under- 
take the financial responsibility for the Exhibition of 
British Architecture at the Paris Salon this year. 


ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

‘The Council of the Institute propose to submit to 
His Majesty the King the name of Mr. ‘Thomas 
Hastings, of New York, as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for Architecture for the current year, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

‘The Problems in Design submitted by candidates for 

the Final Examination and the Special War Examina~ 

ion will be on exhibition in the Galleries of the 

R.LB.A,, from Friday, 10 February, to Friday, 17 
February, between the hours of 10 a.m. and § p.m. 
NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR 

MEMBERSHIP, 

‘The attention of the Council has been drawn to the 
fuet that members occasionally sign the nomination 
forms of candidates with whom they are not personally 
acquainted. By-law 3 is quite definite on the point, 
‘The members who sign the form thereby certify their 
personal knowledge of the candidate. Members are 
particularly requested to bear this fact in mind when 
they are asked to support candidates for membership. 

“THE DESIGNERS OF OUR BUILDINGS, 

Copies of Mr. Cope Cornford’s recently. published 
book with the above title etn be obtained from the 
office of the Institute. Price ss, Postage gd extra, 
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Allied Societies 


YORK AND EAST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 

‘The dinner of the York and Enst Yorkshire Architectural 
Society was held at the Royal Station Hotel, York, on 
abhi che Lord 

‘mongst the large company present were the Lo 
Mayor (Alderman W. H. Birch), Me, Paul Waterhouse 
(President, Royal Institute of British Archicects), Mr, A. 
E, Munby, M.A, (President, York Society), Mr. tan 
‘MacAlister’ (Secretary, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects), Mr, Stephen Wilkinson (Vice-President, York 
Society), Mr, J. M. Dossor (Vice-President, York Society), 
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Mr. E. A, Pollard (Hon, ‘Treasurer, York Society), Mr, 
J. E. Reid (Hon, Secretary, York Society), Mesars, J. Fer- 
guson, 8, R, Kirby, Geo. Benson, A. B, Burleigh, S. Need~ 


ham, W. E. Parkinson, ‘T. Snowden, A. G. Stevenson, 5. 
G, Highmoor, A. Cowman, F. Dyer, F. 'T. Penty, Ken- 
neth Ward, J, Vause, R. Jackson and C. Leckenby, 

Apologies for absence were read from Mr. W. H. Brier- 
ley, Mr. L. Kitchen (ex-President, York Society), and the 
Presidents of the Sheffield and Leeds Societies. 

‘Ar the Conclusion of the aver; Me, J.-M. Dowor 
(Hu), in proposing success to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, said he had been a member of the Insti- 
tute for taany years and ed dorved great benefit from 
this association. ‘The real aim of the Institute was to bring 
the wel of the prefesion into a homogenous body, 30 
that the younger members would uphold the profession in 
the esteem of the general public, 

‘Mr, Paul Waterhouse (London), returning thanks on 
‘behalf of the Institute, opened his remarks with a reference 
10 the late Mr. Ernest Newton, whose death had left a 
conspicuous blank in his life. Mr. Newton's life had been 
‘one of splendid service, one of complete self-sacrifice for 
his profession, and during the difficult times of the war he 
rendered invaluable service to the Ministry of Munitions, 
Mr. Waterhouse thanked the York Society for its hos- 
pitality and referred to the growing unity between the 
Institute and the provincial societies. London was the 
centre of a circle represented by the allied societies. Not 
only this, but the cirelé was beginning to take the form of a 
sphere with autposts all over the globe. He paid a cordial 
tribute to Mr, Munby, whose link with the York Society 
hhe uteally valued, He emphasised the fact that the touch, 
thatthe Iogtitite had with the non-\etropoltan societies 
wan true touch, he Testu aways we 

rs rom provincial ycieties, The question of 
‘tion, instead of being as many thought, the inspiration of 
a few London faddi ‘was in reality the outcome of pro- 
vincial feeling. ‘The allied societies had helped the Inst 
tute in the solavon of may problem, and thove outside 
London had done incalculable serv fter referring to 
the recent unjustifiable remarks of Sir Charles Ruthen, 
Mr, Waterhouse, in conclusion, alluded to the old-time 
pupilage, ‘That system had its’ good points, but archi- 
tectural education had now become organised, and thi 
tempered with the pupilage system was all for the good. 
Architectural schools had stimulated many youths to study: 
for the profession, He was afraid, however, that all would 
‘not be able to get employment. Nevertheless he did not 
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advocate any lessening of the system, but masters of such 
achools should not be led away by a number of successes 

‘The real test was when a pupil had to find his own level, 
He admired the conscientious master, who told parents 
whether their sons should go on or not. He spoke very 
highly of the architectural profession ag one that gave an 

fect great pleasure. 

, MacAlister proposed the health of the Allied 
Societies, and si 
Secretary of the Institut 
that he had had the pleasure of being entertained by an 
allied Society. He congratulated the York Society on its 
choice of President, and dwelt upon Mr, Munby's knaw- 


















ledge and wide experience, ‘There were forty professional 
soci lied to the R.LLBA., three of these being 
in the United Kingdom, Nothing in the architectural 





‘world could be compared with the organisation for coni= 
pleteness and scope, ‘The Institue allowed perfect local 
freedom in its allied societies and was alveays ready to 
listen to advice from them, and was doing all it could to 
‘establish intercommunication between each, 

‘Mr. Munby, in replying, said that his people had long 
been associated with the public work in York, and he 
would like to go down to fame as being the means of 
getting the President and Secretary of the Institute down, 
to York, He was pleased to say that these gentlemen were 
‘very willing to come, Visitors of this kind did so much 
ood to the provincial centres and greatly stimulated local 
interest. He reminded the company that this day was the 
anniversary of an event in history, when Jonathan Martin 
set fire to the Minster approaching 109 years ago. He 
hoped the public would not think the Society: was cele- 
braving that event. In reference to architectural education, 
he would like that to be as broad as possible. A student 
should be able to tackle all problems, from designing an 
altar cloth to conducting an arbitration. ‘The York Society 
greatly appreciated the work of the Institute and its 
Secretary. 

‘Mr. Stephen Wilkinson proposed the health of the Lord 
Mayor, Personally speaking, he would like to have seen 
tore visitors atthe dinner, because many people were 0 
ignorant of architecture that they did not know what the 
function of an architect was, 

‘The Lord Mayor, in replying, said that he had accepted 
the invitation with'a certain amount of trepidation, be 
eae he was a builder. People wondered who was the 
‘most important, the architect or the builder. He said the 
‘Tower of Bubel could not have hal an architect, hence the 
confusion. It was fitting that the Society should meet in 
York, York was a city full of architectural interest. Tn the 
old times a workman wat left with more individual liberty 
than at present, and much work was left to his initiative. 
He felt that much conditions could not apportain to-day. 
Contrasted with thove times, workmen now showed leas 
interest in much of the intricate work with which they had 
to deal. Architecture was a eteative art, but it was almost 
inppossible for an architect to-day to do his best. He was 
hampered by conditions. He regarded the architect and 
builder asa combination of art and raft, Teas up to the 
architect particularly to make our streets beautiful, and 
if they had more freedom and fess financial restrictions to 
contend with they would rise £0 the occasion. 
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BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL, 
ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P-RLB.A., was a guest at a 
dinner held by the Birmingham Architectural Association 
on Friday, 13 January, ‘The guests included the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham, Alderman David Davis, and the 
Presidents of several of the architectural societies of the 
country. 

After the dinner Mr. Waterhouse delivered an address, 
which he commenced with a very hearty acknowledgment 
of the reception which had been offered to him. He was 
anxious, he sid, to express the warmest appreciation, not 
‘only of the personal friendship shown in the invitation to 
be present, a friendship which on his side was as sincere as 

it shown by his hosts, but also of the token which this 
invitation and reception showed of the very admirable 
bonds of unity which connected the R.LB.A. with its 
Allied Societies. Pethaps there never wasa time in the his- 
tory of professional organisation in which the uniting links 
were so strong, 

Were any special evidence to be sought of the strength of 
this spirit of co-operation, it could be found undoubtedly 
in the way in which the non-metropolitan societies had 
worked together with the central body in elaborating and 
‘encouraging the scheme of unification now before them. 
After a few words dealing with this particular topic, the 
President of the Institute spoke of the nature of the con- 
siderations which make association under a metropolitan 
centre so necessary, and explained how litte such s cen- 
tralisation was derogatory to those who, while not living at 
the metropolitan base, were forall that as important—being 
outposts of the republic—as the administrative head= 
‘quarters. 

He urged the necessity for vitality in the non-metropoli- 
tan groups, pointed out how essential such vitality was to 
the mother society, and urged them never to be afraid of 
coming forward with suggestions, schemes, or offers of 
collaboration. 

Passing to the topic of education, he insisted on the 
‘great value of the present education schemes, not anly to 
the young men who were the immediate beneficiaries of 
the schooling, but also to the architectural community at 
large, affecting as it did the welfare of posterity and the 
future of architecture, He went further and pointed out 
that the very interest taken by established practising 
architects in this provision for the younyer generation 
was in itself a fascinating link of union among the archi 
tects of the day. 

Few professional bodies were ahead of architects in this 
enthusiastic promotion, sometimes at great personal sacri- 
fice, of the well-being of thove young men who were to be 
their successors und supplanters, 

Alter, dealing briefly with the alam fle by some peai- 
mists as to the possible overcrowding of the profession, 
‘Mr. Waterhouse concluded his speech by a serious word of 
two on the motto of the Institute, and the great aims which 
the profession had before it, 

nthe meting concluded with a hearty vote of thank to 
the President of the Institute, proposed by Mr. H. ‘T, 
Buckland, F.R.L.B.A. y 
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Higher Buildings for 
London 


At the Business Meeting on March 6th the Council will 
invite the General Body to discuss the question of Higher 
Buildings for London, 

‘With a view to assisting members to arrive at « con- 
sidered opinion on the subject, the Council have directed 
that the following reports should be published in the cur- 
rent number of the Journal : 

INTERIM REPORT 
oy Tine Loxpox Buttoixa Acr Cossirrer oF in 
Rovat. Uwerrrura of Barris Ancrrricts 70 ‘Tit 
Councn. oF rie Royal Ixsrirure ay Bnerist 
Ancurrners, 8 Novinmin toat. 

Origin of Committee —Following the reading before the In- 
state in March 1920, of paper by Me. Austen Halon" De 
partmental Stores,” and of « paper by Mr. Delissa Joseph on 

* Higher Buildings for London,” this Committee wns appointed 
bby resolution of the Council on 12 April 1920, as follows :— 

+ Tewan resolved that 
special Conumittee to 
report upon the reform of the London Building 


eee eee 
égied 2 eee Sine enti ere ‘i 
aid cetera ey Se, 
RENIN eae ae 
seo J don Aan Sepa elo 
‘Tanner, Mr: Mathew Dawion, Me GA’ Deabreye 
ee cee 
eee hireestiens 
se oem ae 
cin ries: 
a my ‘Mr, Austen Hall, ia) 

At the third meeting held on 8 June 1920, Mr, Austen Hull 
sold metho en My es Ha 
spinel Behe see 

So eens ne 
held twelve meetings, and the delegates attended six confer- 


on 

Area of Enquiry.—'The Committee decided that they would, 
in the ge imtanco, dover thee stenting he geescans ot 
Higher Buildings and Cabved Contents leather ar 
tha cnaldration ec to whetiee he amen ihe ees 
Buillg Ati wes replseh fc he Blooioe eae 
Shtilartipe lees Socieomeat ot Lene is tiie ly 
resisted by the present application of the Raion Hakalny 
Act and the General Powers Act, 

2. That ft development ms be faciiated in order to beep 
acs withthe preset unatntedsersands for mses sed 
feistunecsbrenctccan 

i “That a reasonable increase in the height of buildings is the 
only method of meeting the demand far teased eet 
toe, 

‘Matrids and Beidence ~The Commiuce bad before them 
memoranda fom be Horace Cable om Me CAT Beuten, 
and from Mr. Samson, of New York, and a memorandum pre- 
eee ae Incorporated ee ted ben er kanaeee 
Salling diferenetpects ofthe quaticr aeiehee eRe 
find they alo had before them cortapondence fom, Nie So 
brick, of Manchester, and Mr, Aubrey Thomas, of Liverpool 
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‘upon the conditions and regulations as to higher builaings in 
those cities. : ee 
“Phey also had before them diagrams supplied by Mr. Aubrey 
pesos penile 





‘haart Rol Lae Bung Lyerpan abot 3 ec 
torthe top of the tapmont sorey, bet the highest conmerci 
Hallo in this country. ‘They also had bef 


them diagrams 
‘which were prepared by Mr. Delissa Joseph, showing the effect 
of he propo une consideration upon tpi Pdi a 
1. Adomenti 
2 A domestic b 
3. A comme naan open one. 
4. A commercial building facing the River Thames. 
$A commercial building between other buildings fucing a 









sai. 

iA atee date they had before theo digrazes prepared by 
sie Henry ‘rine sowing the reuse supertics of Bagh 
Sh Amnetican buldingy, abd schedule ofthe relative cubical 
‘oatent there. 

Reform iy Administration and not by Act of Prkiament—At 
aceqiy nage of the discution fe was pointed out that tbe pro 
fond tncreme ithe height of bull and the proposed 
Poviicaions with regard fo the cubical conents could both be 
esned without skertag the Act of Pariaent, because, under 
Skin 47 of the Bailing Act of 189, the height of « Bullding 
ENlmted Zo 8o fect with two stoveys fa the root, but the cla 
fetuited the Counel to stnction, higher buildings while 
Gnider the General Powers Acts of 1908 the regulations limi 
to 6 fet the helght of bullies of large cubical contents 
‘Seed a by revolution of the Council and could therefore be 
‘odiied by resolution. 

Ste submasion that these eo important items canbe deale 
svth by aniston, without the expenbe and delay in alter= 
Tag und Aus of Pariansnt, condrmed the Comvaitce of theie 
SLES fo at once deal wth these acters, vespective of the 

{Question of therefor ofthe Balding Act 

‘Afee series of prolonged and detaled discwsion of the 
cao fuggeion under tea hong he Commie 

cd Me Delon Joseph to prepace nde ashen: which would 
Inorporate ther sews, and thin scheme, ater ery earful con= 
sideration and further discussion, was amended, and adopted in 
the following form = 
Sein ofthe London Building Act Comamittee of the Royal 

Titute of Beaty Architects, for modifietions ind 
plication of the Acs dealing ith dhe Height of Bul 
End the Cubical Contents thereat. 


icheme for Modification in Application of Acts.—That, as Sec 

rat ane London Buiing Act of 1894 ios follows | "A. 
1 (aot being a church oF chapel) aball not be erected oF 
subiequeny incense get eight than 85 foot (exelue 
tivwel ew Seoreye in root and of ornamental towers, turrets OF 
‘thee arehicctua features or decorations) without the consent 
SF tke Council and i therefore of  pervuaive character, the 
Landon County Cotneil should now announce its willingness 
{otal is rejulations vo as to enahe io consider applicn- 
tions for higher buildings om the flowing lines — 

Ts dn the eave of a bulding in treet Of greater wid than 
80 feot, an increased height should be permitted equal to the 
renee wid of te sree, with two fiecexining root storeys 
‘fove sans, but in ao eave heater height than 150 fect, ence 
tive of wo storey in te rok. 

wy ‘That, in the ease of ulldings opposite parks, squares, and 

ardons not fens than 10 fet Wwe, ot facing commons, 
ace, und the fvetaides or when fang down the length, 
street, such buildings should be permitted 10 « height of 
186 Fp the cue ofthe Choa ond, lings 120 fet. 

shat i the cae ofthe Cty of Landon buildings 120 
nigh, excinive of two storeys ine root, should be permitted in 
any street, irrespective of its width or date. 












ap 
ings 
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pubii 












4 That such consents should be subject to adequate aafe 
sguneds a rogards health, means of escape and fire attack. 
M1. 

‘That the Regulations of the London County Council under 
arg 3 of the Kondo County Counel Genca Powers At of 
1908 having been arrived at by resolution of the Council, should 
bbe so modified, by resolution of the Council, as to permit build 
{nga of greater cubiea! content to be constructed norwithstand- 
ing that such buildings exceed 60 ft, in height, subject to the 
“other safeguards as provided in the regulations. 

‘Gowferences with Public BadiesWhen the above conclusions 
hhad been arrived at the Committee resolved that before pre- 
senting their report to the Council, it was desirable that they 
should ascertain, a fae 








maible, what would be the views of 











the public authorities and societies with regard to thet pro- 
fposdls, and they therefore appointed deputations to walt ul 
{he various bodies, with a view of laying their scheme before 





them und ascertaining their views thereon. 

‘A deputation consisting of Mr. A. W. 8. Cross, Me. Delissa 
Joeph, Sit Henry Tanner, Me. Sydney Perks, and Me. Digby 
Solomon Waited upon the Landon Building Acts Committee of 
the Landon County ry 1938. 














‘A deputation consisting of Mr. A, W. S. Cross, Sir Henry 
Tanner, Mr. Deisa Joreph, Mr. George Hubbard, Mr. Digby 
Soloman, and Mr. C. A. ty Lane 






March 1931. 

‘A deputation consisting of Me. A. W. S. Cross, Sir Henry 
‘Tanneer Me. C.A. Daubney, Mr, Digby Soloman, Me. 
Hal, Me. Geoige Hubbard, und Mr. Deloss Joseph attended 
before the Fire Brigade Committee of the London County 
Council on 2¢ April 103, 

"A deputation consisting of Mr. George Hubbard, Sir Henry 
‘Tanner, Mr Sydney Perks, Me. Stantey Hall, Mr. C. A, Daub- 
fey, Mr, Austen Hall, und Me. Delissa Joseph, attented before 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Highs 901 May 2031. eae. 

feputation consisting of Mr. Sydney Perks, Mr. Austen 
Hall, Mr. Stanley Hall, Me. C. A. Daubney, Me. Mathew 
Dawson, and Me, Delista Joseph attended betore the London 
Society on Monday, 19 October 193. 

"A deputation consisting of Sir Henry ‘Tanner, Mr. C. A. 
Daubpoy, Me Diaby, Solomon, and ‘Me, Delia 
attended 4 conference with the Incorporated Association of 
{hil Distributors on Wednesday, 19 October rot, (This Asso~ 
ation includes all the large London stores, auch as Selfridges, 
Whites, Harods,Dicintnd Jon Job Darker te) 

the request of his colleagues, Mr. Delissa Joseph adresse 
ee tencen eng oun deal the views OC hit 
‘Committee and the contentions upon which those views were 
founded, bsing careful to point out, in each cave, that these were 
the ww fhe Comte ony ad hat they nd no yt en 
{hbmitted to the Counc of the Institute, but that his Com: 
Inittee were anxious to obtain the views of the authorities and 


r ‘with great courtesy 
and listened to with roa 
"Reults of Conferences ‘etve of the London Building 
‘Acta Committe ofthe London County Council the chairman 
suggested our seeking a conference with the Fire Brigade Com 
mittee. 

















‘in each case the delegati 











joinghe cane of the City Lads Comrie he following resolu 
tion wens passed — 

vw Phat having heard the deputation, this Committee are in 
aympathy with the views expressed that buildings in the City of 
Tandon should be allowed to be erected to a height of 120 feet, 
‘with two storeys in. the roof, subject to the questions of cond 
ons of eath an protection fm fre being propel eon- 
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In the case of the Fire Brigade Committee of the London 
Cotinty Coury she Charm prorssed thatthe wisheseheee 
aun Come be Chon rome that te whe scheme 
Genito the London County Cound ed the ae Beige 
Gomme of the London Couey Counc snes ohne oe 
Srouldcomotunise we wer decane 

‘Subsequently the following letter was received from the Clerk 





igations, extending 





of the London County Council ‘ever eighteen months, the Committee have come to the foliage 
reference to, your letter of 15 February last on the ing conclunions 

subject of higher buildings for London, 1 am directed to state". "That there are no practical difficulties structure, 

fe the scheme nema regard and careful consideration fie profing, means af Geape, water supply, and aes seen 

Feithe yoheme, nrenared bythe Building Act Committee ofthe of tire im cane of bliin te foe high” 

Boral Tomttue of Beitah Architects, for rodilications in the “a. "That the case for Daidings of thf height facing the river 


180 
ings 
lication of the London Huilding Act so far as they relate to ‘open spaces, squares, and parks cannot reasonubly be objected 
the hea of butings and the cua extent theresl Satste 2 
tpahe arguments in support ofthe scheme which were urged By 3. ‘That she cae in fayou of high buildings in treet uch aa 
the representatives ofthe Building Act Comurittee of the Tnatic Poriland Place, 133 fat wide, ae eS 
tute at the conference with the representatives of the Couns 4. That the hame view holds good to high buildings in such 
wecA zou are aware, the limit of the height of buildings im- places ax Lincoln's Tem Ficldn, Gre seee ne 
Section 47 ofthe London Bulding Act. tga, app 5, That the cae forthe City of London stand alone a i ie 
the one square mile in which t concentrated the cemee of he 
Seung uncial, shipping, and barking sctiiies ofthe Empire 









it parti- 
the circumstances jualy any action being taken nthe ditecion cular nine dealt with, Poreeon he heehee 
Bing het Commitee of te Royal tae Seuauanens deat with, on onal office 
ere a at mensch Sided wenn sccrmndaion cn be provided ie tach ee oe 
its present practice of dealing on itsmetite with each ese which Pe ‘peeded. 
comes before it "That the retition 








With regard to the conference with the Metropolitan Branch of trade adversely tational prosperity. 
ofthe Society of Medical Oficers of Heahih the Rlowescat 
Tuion seas passed 





i for 
‘accommodation for the great E in Cen 
London, to provide further domestic ucommmeecstor keene 
srho donot require to live on the outskirts, and este to be 





iaiwey ‘Be adminattion othe ae ae ot 
journess, ol Ei 

Act Commitee forthe modifcatonsin the applt- ‘go should bernow adapted tone ‘conditions, and that 
‘ation of the Act dealing with the beight of buildings and the the London County Counell should to exercise ity 


saytansWereat and afer bearing the opinions formed tiaive powers in 8 move gxnermus spi om the Lee oe 


5 
ie ee ee 
Ei ek SRN ped 
Stould be inadvisable Idings in the situations defined 
Landes ger Cubical content, calculated 
essai wheel hee 
poh gs 
ey aa ee me Tae 
sy Coa resem mace he 
‘have been put forward and so strongly supported by the repres 
Er 
tion of Retail Distributors 1 wing resolution w it~ ores | aj meng ity and approved by 








London Society ure further of opinion that the hei 
ings in London should be related to the width of | 




















svn by ther == ‘he London ‘of Heth 
saiibat the Incorporated Association of Retail Distributors tn view ofthe importance of te orf ect, this Comite 

havinw on 19 October 1931 kad a confrcoce wid the delegates gesth to the Counc that yeneal eng fe a 

tthe itdlng Act Comite ofthe Royal inntture ot heen Re tonvened onsale a 

Architects, an baving considered thei scheme tents —— 


aches ulding and Cubical Contents “of buldings im Lone Very compte minute ofthe proceding of your Commie 
slo. un haviou copsidered sod answered the questionnaire and, uhh ofe excptom, rate nee eet ee, 

remared by that Commies, resolve that they so cordally with the various authors and ices eee 
‘upport the chee ofthe Building Act Committee of the Royal the neteaaziau authori 
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Lasr oy Arresoances ov Conirrrm rxmaacrED Rom 
Boor. 





“Arenasce 
Poof, 8.D.Adshead.. 1 Mr. J.J, Jours 5 
MevWater Caves: ¢ Me: Balt fuep 203 
Me AW.S. Grom) 3 Me Ariue Rect. "4 
MeCN Diabney | 8 MEG: Sunley Peach” 
McE: Guy Dewar” 9 Me Sydney Pate. 9 
Me Niahew Bryon 8 Me idhaNts Snion 
RrBininer Fiewhers. 6 Mr Digby Le Solomon 9 
Mesit-Atien Hal: 4 Sr Alounde Seming ¢ 
ae 29 Sit Hemy Teaner 

ME George Hubbard” 9 


New Mesums arronerao 1931-1922. 
Mr, Paul Waterhouse © Mr. H. Searles Wood 1 


Hunny ‘Tastar, Chairman of meeting of 8 November, 


Davissa Joser 
Gronan Huwnano Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
fates —# minority copie signed by Mr. Arthur Keen is 








Bowoixe Act Costas, 
“November sat. 

As a minority report Me, Artbur Keen wishes to substitute 
the following for the general conclusions arrived a by the 
aay gene Ire nth beg of blogs wold 

es Terese ight of buildings wo 
buena wih amen of Lowi. = 
‘natin the power pone by the County Counc of per 
tng an increase Sf eight in particular lucy sre adequate 
“scPan the open spnecs and wide stoves of London are of great 
the open 9 ride strcts of London ar 0 
yale in secuing the fre circulation of ai, and that thelr use= 
ines a pes sal ante mosey ering the 
‘rection of high buildings adjoining them. 

“That the principle of inereesing bousing accommodation by 
sean of figh buldings 5 reacionary ene snd undesirable 
from the pnt of view of family ite. 

“That i the cue of buildings which, in order to secure unity 
of design, are required to be ofthe heiphtallowed bythe Bald 

Seyth eatston of the Hegof he op or 6 st 
‘uce of large cubleal contents sno longer hecewary ot dsit= 
Shion view of the methods of construction and fie attack now 


livailable, 
Axmnun Ken. 
19/11/34. 


On receiving the shove report, the Council referred it to the 
Ars, Practice and Science Standing Committees, and t0 the 
‘Town Planning and Housing Committees, ‘The reports of 
these Committees are appended 


REPORT, OF THE ART STANDING 
COMMITTEE, 

“The Art Standing Committee have very carefully considered 
‘he Inerza und Minority Reports ofthe RLB-A. ailing Act 
‘Committee dated 8 Naveraber to2r, dealing with those portions 
of the Landon Building Acts which afect the height and cubical 
contents of London buildings. 

"The Conamittee have also had the benefit of « detailed expl 
nation of the report from the Hon, Sec, of the Building Act 
Cornmittee, Me. Detissa Joseph [2,, who brought diagrams of 
the kind of buildings which would, tn his opinion, result ifthe 
feport were idopted."My_Ardr Keen (F), who signed he 

inority Report, attended on the same occssian, and gave th 
‘Committee the reasons which had led him to aig the Minosity 


oA 

‘Are Committee nom, com, resolved to upport the Minority 
Report ond to oppone the define propos of the Budget 
Cronies ot ebbned unr heads ee and in Section Ir tht 




















report, but are in agreement with the conclusion No, 6 under Sec~ 
on Th thas ath ase th larg cea conte hal of hs 
rt it of fr for he gh flor on ch the 
Balle may do its shopping ts treason 

"The" Ar Committe devire to ndd the following observa 





tions »— 
1, Punuiciry. 

‘The premature publicity which has Been given to thie ine 
tecim report and the conclusions reached therein by the repre= 
sentatives ofthe Building Act Committee is much to be depre 
fated, The conclusion uppear wo have been raced solely rom 
the commercial point of view, with no regard whatever to the 
farchitecture of the City of London or to the interest of the 
{keneral body ofits citizens, the protection of whose amenities is 
‘ne af the privileges enteusted to the R,LB.A, by charter, Te 
‘uch to be hoped sh the Coussll will tke steps to prevent 
the future such public action by members of committees ap= 
Pointed to investigate subjects of such a controvernal nature aa 
this, before their reports have either been considered by the 
Cotinel or by the members of the RBA. 














a, Exawpux of New Yon. 


‘The Conmittee are impressed with the fact that in New York, 
where much experience has been gained of high buildings under 





infinitely better conditions of sunlight and atmosphere, public 
as well us architectural. opini veered round, and very 
rustic height-limiting lates have now been for New 
York, based on street widths and a system of zoning. At the 
recent Convention of American Architects held this Year great 
Stress was laid upon the undoubted fact thar when high build 
ings are permitted a inevitably grows up for higher and 


Peon poeeeetiroirn peat opi tray 
pte trier 
wee theet teams oeatnncreeine i 
pep lation dalyepe dreading 
Sore core ee 
pon gtig 


3. Gmemat Histone Ivoneasn, 


‘The Art Committee cannot protest oo sconaly 
theory of the Bulding Ace Commitee the higher buildings 
‘Shout be permitted thfoughout whole areas nthe City without 
Fepurd even tothe width ofthe street, and in the remainder of 
Efrain without any gard to the character ofthe neghbour- 
hood, neighbouring, buldings, andthe generl appearance 
which the ck of ne bling acral Mo 
‘wn. agra, wil wrely present with thet narrow 
tek arte, ote the buildings behind them 

AS Fear he Cl where the merge width ofthe recy 
say forall practical purposes 25 fet, the propos 
1 ltow buildings 120 fet high everywhere is preposterous and 
‘would turn our Dadlylighved, badly ventilated 


inst the 























ity streets into 


4 Postini Excernions. 


the Art Committee desire, however, t0 


m re%s the opinion 
hat 


‘es 
: 












il ies doniaiting characte. Whe 

me i the proper authority to exerene 
froth matte which may be worth the attention. of the 
TULB.A. “The Committee consider that some s¥stem of soning 
‘x tnurhing of uch ype sites ona carefully thought-out pla, 
having due regard (0 the neighbourhood, surrounding build- 
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ings, width of sce, und other public umenites is esental be- 
fore'any filler use fa made of the LeCACe i 
and character of London ahitecure is 


5. Paisent Law, 

Je must be pointed out that, with the possible exception of 

Kingsway, to fet wie, heres no tree toes ee kee 

the present law allowing’ buildings So feet high has bees fale 

sed, and that therefore there is sil scope for increased aes 
‘modation without any general increase fa hetshe 











6, Swoxe Pravexion, 

‘The question of smoke prevention in ctice 
nected With the heghtand size of tei bulky 
mitt hope thatthe attention of the LAC. wal berated Soke 
‘urgent neceaity in London of dealing with this problca ed 
fhe present need forthe fll eof thers powers ie i se 


7. Heaurn asp Conntence, 


ah Connie, nonlin fel that the hah of she 
community san important factor in its commercial presen, 
od that as fara ulin ace hear she ee Ee 
follow is to have low Buildings and wide streets wr notes 
slimates, and high buildings and narrows streets in Sousher 

‘Te achieve thin, lower, not higher, buildings are wanted in 
London, with houses and jardens, it huge Blocks of ise fa 
‘igested in this report, on dhe outairs Wherein to hoes ihe 
‘working population nd ther chldeere 


REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

‘That as there does not appear to be any structural difficulty 
in erecting buildings to the height or eube suguested, and tha 
45 questions of fire prevention, air space, eseape, aanfation, 
xe.s would be taken into account by the London County 
Council in dealing with any proposals for such buildings, the 
Practice Standing Committee give their general approval og 
the Interim Report of the Landon Building Aet Conmoietec 
and further desire to daw attention to the second purieroh 
‘on page 4 of the Report. 


REPORTS OF ‘THE SCIENCE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 

(A) ‘The Science Standiny Committee, having considered 
the Interim Report, suggest that « General Meeting shoki tc, 
called in order that the General Body of Members atthe te 
fasticute should have an opportunity uf expressing thelr Oniee 
fons upon the subject, 

(B) "The Science Standing Committee, having read the Re« 
port of the Art Standing Committee upon the Intern Report 
of the London Building Acts Committee of the KALBA det 
pices to associate itself strongly therewith ; but owing 00 he 
importance of the subject the Science Standing Connmattec set 
‘maintains that the Interim Report of the London Bulldiae Ate 
Committee should be submitted to the whole body of miemsers 


REPORT OF 

AND HOt 

‘The Committee have considered very fully the Interim Re- 

Ore of the Building Aets Committeo referred to them by the 

Counc, and now submit to the Council the following decid 

gbservations upon the conclusions of the London Bullfine Ace 
Comunittes whieh are tabulated on page sof the Reporte 

No. 1-—The Commitice have no observations t¢ offer, the 

gttacking of fire in high buildings being a matter for the hoe 

Brigade. 





intimately con- 
and the Com- 
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Nos. 2, 3, and 4—The Committe are in greement with the 
essed by 


erp pon oe Can Sa cer ht he 

ive pores the nel in reamed oo 

the height of buildings are ufiteniy wade. in 
Nove saree withthe conclusions ofthe 











oe 
al at Coos a ee cme 
feeb Mauris Gy isda commie 
Eolas 

eee, 


‘sient i question chiefly affecting the Fise Beigades 
‘Tie Commitee consider thatthe es nt of 
th two storeys in the root ix more then nuflcont foe 


is the opinion of the Committee that the height of 
should not be dictated by considerations 











buildings in 
‘of municipal finance, é 
No. 9.—‘The Committse have no wish to see the permissive 
powers of the ‘County Council 
and are satisfied that that body sil gon nthe fare 
the past to exercise those powers on liberal and progressive lines, 
nally, the Commirtee point out that the opinion of the Lon 
don Medical Officers of Health is based i 
that underground rooms will be abolished, and that there ape 
‘pears to he nothing in the Report to suggest that this will be the 


‘The Commitee have aloo considered the Minority Report 
aizned by Mr. Arthur Keen, and have to inform the Cote 
AE the ae anime ‘agreement ‘with the 

inciple expressed in that rt. 

I Nil—Tte Commitee in ter report have dene ony with 
the questions raised by the London Building Avs Conmsie 
‘The latter have not raised the aathetic side of the queston, 
which the Town Planning and Housing Commnitce covsider et 
‘uch importance. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
On receiving the above reports, the Council gave careful con= 


sideration to the whole maticr, and finally approved ike Rent 
of the Art Standing Committee. me ia 


BRITISH ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon (F*) (who. represents the Institute 
‘on the Committee of the Association) has presented to the 
Library a copy of the Index List of British Standard 
Specifications and Reports. ‘This list has been compiled in 
view of the increasing nuimber of Specifications available, 
und for the purpose of easy reference ; it will be pul 
annually, and an addendum will be issued from time to 
time so as to keep members in touch with the latest Speci 
fications issued, 





























EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATIO: 
Owing to the death of Mr. W. 'T. Oldrieve, the Pr 
dent of the Edinburgh Architectural Association, thesertig? 
Vice-President, Mr. T. Aikman Swan, AICLB-A, hoe 
been elected to the Presidentship, and Mr. J. Inch Moree 

icentiate R.L.B.A., has been elected to the office of 
‘Vice-President. 
Mr. Sydney ‘Tatchell (F.) has been appointed by the 
Council of Almoners the Surveyor to Christ's Hospital on 
the retirement of Sir Alexander Stenning (F), whe bes 
acted in this capacity for upwards of twenty voor 
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Competitions 


R.LB.A. COLOUR COMPETITION. 

_A sum of £200 has been placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects by an 
‘anonymous donor for the purpose of instituting a competi 
tion for a business building, facing on an ordinary London 
street, in which " colour " (of a permanent nature) would 
be the dominant feature. 

‘The Competition will be open to all members of the 
profession, but it is earnestly hoped there will be a strong 
response by students of the Architectural Schools in Lon 
don and elsewhere. 

‘A diagram, drawn to scale, will be issued, showing the 
oor lines and the centre lines of the principal doorways. 
‘These must be adhered to by competitors. 

Ie is sugxested that pronounced architectural features 
should be confined to the entrances and the topmost storey. 

‘Competitors have a free hand as regards style and colour 
treatment. ‘The ground floor might be a bank or insurance 
office, the remaining floors might be flats or offices, ‘Three 
premiums (£100, £50, and £20) will be awarded to the 
best colour designs, irrespective of architectural excellence. 
A fourth premium of £30 will he awarded ro the best archi- 
tectural design. Colour must be suggested By the use of per- 
‘manent material only, Designs in oil paint, fresco, scrafito 
and 30 on, will not be admissible. 

Tr is suggested that competitors should aim at a broad 
treatment in masses rather than in disjointed detail, and 
should bear in mind that what might be admirable and 
appropriate in designing a wall-hanging could easily be- 
come vulgar and offensive when applied ro.» building. 

With regard to the material competitors may suggest in 
their designs, it may be of service to them to know that a 
scheme for facing concrete blocks with various materials, 
Such as marhle, terra cotta, mosaic or copper plates, has 
been devised and successfully produced. Tt has been found 
that the cost of facing a building with either of these 
materials would be at least 25 per cent. cheaper than an 
ordinary stone facing. Competitors, however, are not in 
vited to submit estimates. 

The terra cotta facing can be made in any colour, and 
not highly glazed. Tt ia possible to obsain this material 
With a gloss Tike that of old Wedgwood or similar ware 
‘The maximum size (nt present attained) is 24 inches by 15 
inches, in columns up to 24 inches diameter, It should be 
bore in mind that there might be slight irregularities on 
the face and veriety in the tone of colour. ‘This would give 
play of light which some designers may think desirable, 

_ OF course marble facing ean be of-much larger dimen 
sions. Competitors must suggest only such marbles as are 
known to withstand the deleterious effects of the London 
atmosphere, Samples of these marbles and a piece of old 
Wedgwood as a sample of glaring on terra cotta can be 
seen at the RBA, i 

Stone or yranite may he used at the discretion of the 
competitor. 

Designs must be prepared ax actual working drawings, 
but shadows may be cast where they would actually occur. 
As the Assessors are practical Architects and Painters and 
‘ot potential elients, there need be (and must be) 0 pic- 



































turesque foreground. However, to give scale to the build- 
Jing, one figure of erage height willbe allowed as being 
Premiated designs to become the property of the donor. 
‘The authors may, if they desire, make copies of ther wn 
works. 
‘The successful designs will be published. 
Drawcings 
(1) Elevation to }-inch scale. 
sefp) Dessilof Entrance or portion of Top Storey to L-nch 
(3) Section to J-inch scale of front wall, showing the 
depth of reveals, also the depth of any recessed festures. 





Premiums: 
First . f1e0 Third 1 fo 
Second Seale fe 





Assessors: Sin Eowin Lutyens, RAL; ‘T. E, Cou. 
curt, Esq, PPRILBAA.; Professor Geran Moma; 
Witttam Watcor, Esq. Should either of the Assessors 
bbe unable to act, the President will nominate one in his 
place. ‘The designs, by the courtesy of the Royal Institute 
Of British Architect, will be exhibited at 9, Conduit Street, 
W.t, after the award has been made, 

‘The competition will be conducted under the Reguls- 
tions of the Royal Institute of British Architeets, in so far 
as these are applicable, 

Each design must be accompanied by a declaration 
signed by the competitor, or joint campetitors, stating that 
the des is or their own personal work, and that the 
drawings have been prepared under his or their own su 
Vision. A successful competitor must be prepared to satisfy 
the Assessors that he is the dona fide author of the design 
he has submitted. 

‘No design shall bear any motto or distinguishing mark ; 
bur all designs shall be numbered by the Secretary, 
RIB.A., in order of receipt. 

"All questions relating to the eonditions must be received 
by the Secretary, R.ILB.A., not later than February 28, 
1922. 

Desions must be received by the Secretary, R.LBA.. 
‘9 Conduit Street, W.1, not later than May 1, 1922, 





























TRUJILLO'S STATUR OF “ LIBERTY.” 
‘The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members and Licentiates to the fact that the 
conditions of the above Competition are unsatisfactory. 
"The Competitions Committee are in negotiation with 
the promoters in the hope of securing an amendment. 
In the meantime, Members and Licentiates are advised 
toltake no part in the Competition, 
a bs ae MacAuasrer, 
Secretary. 











Comperiions Ovex. 


‘Auckland War Memorial 
R.LB.A. Colour Competition. 
Dundee War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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R.LB.A. Certificate Book 


A, Certificate Book for the use of architects is now 
among the Institute's publications, and needs only to be 
known to be as widely used as the almost universal 
R.LB.A. Form of Contract. The book is the result of a 
suggestion made by Mr. Francis Hooper [F.] at the 
annual general meeting in 1920. ‘The production of the 
book was delegated by the Council R.LB.A, to the 














Architects Address afi 





members of the Practice Committee, and duly ap- 
proved. A useful criticism in regard to the general 
Appearance of the form was received from Mr, F, W. 
‘Troup (83, a member of the committee, and the final 
proof of the fora wes submitied wee approved by 
‘Mr. A. W. S. Cross (Vice-President), the then chair 
‘man of the committee. Very considerable trouble was 














con account of Werks at : 

under the terms of the Contract theren dated. a ee 
- maa 

Fae vy) é Architect 


Receeved fram 
the sum f£ .. 
inpyment of Certficate N°. 


ca | 


Anew 


Practice Standing Committee, who appointed a sub- 
committee consisting of Mr, Delissa Joseph [F], Mr. 
W, Henry White [¥-], and Mr, Horace Cubitt [41] to 
consider and recommend as to the form of certificate to 
be adopted, ‘The sub-committee held several meetings 
and decided on a very simple form as being the best for 
adoption in the circumstances. ‘The form recom. 
mended by the sub-committee was circulated to all 
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clatoct 








19. 


{ 
{ 


ets! Centinicare Boox (Mven Rinueun Facsisate) 


taken by the late editor of the Jounxat, in arranging for 
the production of the Certificate Book in a manner 
Worthy of the traditions of the Institute, 

‘The book, containing 100 certificate forms, is now on 
sale at the Institute price Sr. 6d., post free gh, bd. 
A fucsimiled copy reduced) is given shoves Ar ordag 
form will be found on the s! lip attached to the cover of 
this issue of the JounNaL, 
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Notices 


BUSINESS MEETING, 6ru MARCH, 1922. 
‘An election of members will ke place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 6th March, 1932. The 
ames and adress f the canlanes (with the anaes of 
s propaeers) found by the Council to be lhe end 
jualified for membership according to the Charter and 
pees member orn he ret ad 
follows :-— 
AS FELLOWS (0) 
Lane Fameuex Jats, MC. (4° 1932], 16 Broad Steet, 
‘Stamford; 


roposers Me: 
Walter 1 NoMtiands Mr. Emext Newton, Mi Arthur 


Keen, 

Picton: Anruwum Jou {1 1894], 14, Queen Square, Bath : 
Bruton, Somerset. Proposers : “Mr. J. Coates ‘Carter, 
Mr. John Petter, F. Warren. 

‘"Tnomas | Pency EGwAaxb, ‘ORE. [ae 20], 6 and 7 St. 

Jolt Seuare, Cardi: Clshedral Road, 


Cardi. Mr. ‘Teather, Mr. Cecil 

Wien eteetbeteeee 

Erb ag eset Gd oh, 16 Bond Sct, ‘Star 
Stamford. Proposers ; | Mr. 


Po 

JM tc, Sr Rena Hota, Mr Ar en 

‘Waticer : Jory Wiisow [4. 1905], 375 Union ‘Street Aber. 

Me, George Watt ad the Counal 

pac: Mrs mt 

‘wu Hones Gonna (4 sha Uon Set 
‘hereon 6 Guat Proposer 


pis eee eee 
rapes 5 
ayes wae 


‘uniostonl 1 Bropsers 
amination), 31 i : 
‘Mr. Williarn H. aie Ga NeW Cathy Hal, 
Auusvono :) Ener Hasoun (5; 
Kingeod Avenue, 
ha ohn Tadd 
* Warren, ie HC Landes. She 
juoxand = HanoLn THostas Bey a Examine 
ion), #2 Vico Stet, BA , 
Hartson, 








2 














Basta; Alar (Special War Exunination), 


i ee 
ene aed 
a pices sree eee 
rf era tee ee Weegee 
Sees tek ey ee ee 








Brox | Heomny Binary War Examination), § Mey: 
ick Road, Stafford. > Mr. A. 
the Counel, 
Buoosra : Eowano Hoystzon (Special Wer Examinatige, 
s9Tantallon ‘Road, Balham, 
Tren ition: Mir, Wer Whe 
Boon? Hinite Lascrror [Special Wat Essrinution) 
1 Rothesay Road, Luton. Proposers: Mr. A. 
Matis Never, Me-J-E: 
Bowne ¢ Joe ,Vatierina, (Special War Examination), 
** Woodlands," Eastwood, 


Agape Whaler Mer Deed Barclay 
Riven, Mr. WW, E, Vernon Crompton. 








Bawwox : Peacr Knorr [Special War Examination), 13 
‘St. Saviour’s Road, Leicester, ‘Me. Arthur H 
‘Me. William St, Cowdell, Me: Charles Kempson, 











'N. Bromley. 
omer : Fepoux Wants, MC. (Special Wer Eumine- 
ee 23 Windsor Terrace, ‘Glam, Proposers : 


i Aare List ae cata ‘Mr. Cecil 









Examination), 

: ination), 5 
‘Street, Sur . ‘Mr, Norman Richley, 
Mr. F.Wi oa 

Cuatzsce :Jous Wier Erarnination).7 Bedford Circus, 
Exeter, = Mr. Syuiney Tatchell, Mr. Sidney Ke 


Nosd, Prenton, Cheshire Proper Hlenoy 
eillyy Me. Ciliert Framer, Mec Fe 

‘Sumey Chaney (Specal’ Wer Exaniaation). 3s 
Tooald Park Avene; Westlifon Ser. Propovers MU 
‘Melville Seth Ward, Mr. W. H. Harrison, Mr. C. H. 


‘Simpson. 
Coosa Vieron Goanox: [Special War Examination) 
% London Road, North End, 4 
Prope MrT W, Walmsley, Ne, Arthur Stan, 
ALE. Richardson. 


(Cour :"Ee (Special War Esamnington], Commerce House, 
pion, Cheltenham. Proposers: Mr. La W: 


°F joae, phere undehands, Proposes # Mec, 
Mr. 8. Wi 
i : _Brpowas# Me Wiles, 
Conoiseis : Reaisato Avausbate [Special War Examinae 
Moo 1 Ie Roads Sul: Cheahte Propo Me 
"5, Wordingwen, hie. Pra Opdens Nie 
Mennins. 
Corres: Giinert Hiny War Examination], 69 
Mogan Pak Rests NW Proper Pofer A. 
- Mr. Arthur Stratton, ‘Mr. John Slater. 
Coven: Hanon Wives (Special War Examination, 
“Mount Pleasant House, Te ‘Proposers: 
Walter R. Jonward, e- 1. Campbell Reid andthe Counc 
‘Auer Cran ‘War Examination), 


Was Einticds Head cien, Wg Proposer: Me 
E.G. P. Monson, Mr. H. D, Searle-Wood, Mr, Max 


Cnssaat:  Eocan Witsow [Special War Examination), 2 

‘Golders Way, Golders Green, NW. we 
Henry A. Saul, Mr, S.B. Rusell, Mi. "T. Edwin Cooper. 

Denioun : Fuepencx Gx [Special War Examination), 109 
YRedclife Gardens, S.W.t0. Propesers: Mr. H. 
Maule, Me. Sydney Tatchell, Me Walter Cave. 


25) 
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Eowanns : Wurnin. Bymuat, [Special War Examination), 
Victoria Villa, Flint, N. Wales. Proposers + Professor 

HL, Reilly, Me, T. Taliesin Rees, Mr, Gilbert Fraser. 
Funuuin: Geoce Hawowo (Special War Examination), 5 
Broxholm Road, West Norwood, SiE.27,  Proposers = 
Me, Arthur Strtton, Profemor A, E, Richardson, Me, 


























Gragoen Wintine Frasien (Special War Examination), 8 
New Square, Lincaia tne WeCe aa 
Heng ‘tanner, Mr E, Vincent Hart, Sir Henry Tanner, 

Gruen "si Hes Sci Wer Beamon) 
Weer Lane, Brion” Hk, SW. Proposer. Me 
rte Rats Medword A’ Mant, Me W rast 
Blac 

Sug tog Seu (Spc War Heapinsion, a 
“Tithebaen Road, Southport: Proposes: Me. Ricard 
Halland the Covel 

Gove" Watno” Exenton. [Special War Teamination), ‘The 
Vicarave, Cveriay,Shrofakee, Propeseras Nir Robart 

Hips Fou Wien [Spex Wer Beaineion, Se iba 
asp s Tou Witetas sr Examination}, s6 Wilber 
force oud, Leiceter’ Me, Ar H. Hind, 

reat Min Coma Ces Koon 

anne Fran Tiawovo Te sr" Exarination, 
Knighton” Fields. Road, Leicester. sit 
{Wil Conde, Ste hares Kenpson ir Arr 

Hacetax Jou Hottinay [Special War Examination), The 
Grey Howe, Sloth, Cumberland. Proposerss Nie 
Fonter, Me J. H. Mactndse: Mrs]. W. bene 

Hu! Goroor Towa [Spec Wa Beamieaton}, Elbo 
Howe, Princes Road, Haccnure Hill, Exess Propoers 

Mr. Win, E. Watson, Me. H, Tooley, Me Horace Wie 


Howzinay : Avsiar Cuirroup [Special War Exatnination), 61 
Ashton Street, Liverpool. Proposers : Mr. ‘T. Taliesin 
Rees, Mr. 0. D. Black, Me, Edgar Quiggin. 

Howaus': Dist Jous (Speci War Exarnination), Bryn 
Hiya Chee ond, Morning, Swatue, | Propoe 
Si Chae Rather, Mtr. Ghaining Mosbam, te. W 

Host: Recratb [Special War Examination), ‘The Home- 
‘stead, Sunningwell Road, Oxford. Proposers : Mr. Nv 
W. Hagrison and the Cou 

Hosernit: Haray Conxeiivs (Special War Examination), West 
‘View, Hadley Road, New Barnet, Herts. Proposers'> Me. 
Walter He Jngsurd, Mr. Mantiew J Davnon andthe 

Jovegan Cowan, Meu Cosmmen [Special War 
Exsmination), "Monteith," Stroud Road, Gloucester. 
Proposers = Mr, Norman’ Evill, Mr, E. Guy Dawber, 
Mev F-W. Walker, 

Soro Rocasago Hine, Axows (Special War Examinw- 
Vion), 18 ‘Broughton. Road, West Ealing, W.tg., Pore 

woaers : Mr. Ha C, P, Monon, Mr. J. Osborne Smith, 
Fredk, Osborne Smith, 































Son: Roxas Hit special War Rxansioation), 3, Gall 
‘Avetue, Neath, 8. Wales. Proposers ! Me, C.'Glynn 
Evans, Me. W. James Navhy, Mr. Glendi loxhant, 

Jone : Tow Liroxann [Special War Examination), " Tievdail," 








, Newport, Mon, 
Newton, Mr Arthur Keen, Me 
Kmety = Watren Monekron, 
{Special War Exams 
SAV. Proposers : Mi 
Hall, Mr. E, Stante 


Proponern :/Mr. Exnest 
sfeypoery: Mr. 












3s, Morn 
ALE Moberly: 
, tt Alexandra 
Moposers : Pros 
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fewor A. E, Richardson, Mr. Arthur Stratton, Mr. 
Janes W. Fisher, “ 

Kovorr  Auuinr Lsiae [Special Wat Examination} x St 
Gobsiel’s Road, Cri |, N.W..Proposetn ? Mr. 
Arthur Stetton, Me. Horse Gilbert, Mr €, Sianley 


Lawanait: Gronar Awrucu (Special, War Examination), a5 
‘Westcrofe Square, Ravenscourt Park, W.6, Proposes 
Mr. Stanley C. Hamaey, Professor %, D- Adshend, Nir, 
W. H, Seth-Smith, 


Sutford Rectory, Grays, Essex. Dro 

Fletcher, Mr. Binet G: Allen, Me: Onborn 
Learner: Jouiax Repourn [Special War: 

# New Square, Lincoln's Yany W.C.2._Proposets Me, 

EE, Vincent Harris, Sir Henry fanner, Me, Heney Tanner, 

Lewis: Grotue Stasiay. (Special War Examination) 4 

‘Avenue, Old. Swany Liverpool, re Met 

i Mera Kitby, Me, Giltert Paver, Met. Talent 

Lone Riarxau Lariat (Special War Examination), 72 
‘Oxford Street, W. - Proponers : Profesor A. E. Richard: 
‘son, Mr, Frank’. Verity, Mr. Arthur Stratton. 

Mision’? Sinn Eowann [pedal War Esurntation), 74 
‘Cumnbridge Road, Great Crosby, Liverpool," Propesers 
Professor C,H. Reilly, Mr- Gilbert Fraser, Air 
"Taliesin Rees. 

Manny Noman (Special, War xaninon, Seth 
‘Club, Endleigh Gardens, Euston Road, W. Propovers 

Me. A. G, Bond und the Council. 

Mavtn : Pati. Vieton EowoN [Special War Examination 
300 Gloucester “Terrace, Wes, Proposers : Me. 
‘Alwyn Lloyd, Me. H.V, Lanchester, Mie Geotiry Leica, 

Miisn Chatoe’Sr. natin, 


W, 
E, Varndell, Mr. Robert Atkinson, Mr. 
Minty, Rowser Jasus Hoon [ 


War Examination), 35 
Craven Street, ‘Charing Cros u 


W.C.a, Proposers 
Professor A. E. Richardson, Mr. Arthur Keen, Mr. W. 
Curtis Green, 














































tantey Fall 





Mireastt = EowAno Anwoun [Special War Examination) 
Hanover Square, W.t._ Pro 
Mr. W. Curtis Green, Sir 
Newron + Pracy Mavnics, 
Terk 


17 
ers: Mr. E, Guy Dawber, 
|. Burner. 

jpecial Wat Examination}, 10 
Poss: Mr. Kitchen, Me, 
















Osnauoisron's Gronck Ata (Specal’ War Examination 
“Kalimna," Milton” Road, "Auchenflower, risbunes 
‘Australia. Proposers = ‘The ‘Council 

‘Own! Avion Tatvon [Special War Examination], Myrtle 
ihn Balaton fat, Neu Hoty Chee 

iMre Ty E. Recles, Mr. Haar Quin, ie- 
Gilbert Fraser 

WAND Meavows (Special War Karination], « 

‘Aventis, Sydenham, $8.36," Proposes 

Mr. Frederick, Whecler, Me. David ‘Thorson, Nit, 

ow, F. Wheeler, 

Puce? Hine Jews Pansy (Special War Examination}, 19 
TEaholm, Golders “Green, N.W.tt,Proposers Mr- 
‘Albert Howell, Mr, Charles Spooner, Me. George Biking 














ton. 
Paicitan> : Liost, Awrnun Geonox [Special War Keamina- 
tion}, 17 Sixth Avenue, Old Swan, Liverpool. "Proposer 





Mr, ‘Taliesin Rees, Mr. O.'D. Black, Me, E, Bertear, 


" 
Rees : Vanixen Ovess [Special War Examination), 32 Bland 
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ford Road, Bedford Park, Wy. Proposers : Mr, James 
Sree ate Motley Hien SH Robert Aon 

ipecial War Examination], County Offices, 
'St. Mary's Gate, Desbiy. Proposers: Mr. George Hi 


fined : Thomas [Speeal War Examination), Bank Chambery, 
Oawesteys Proposer Me Aylwin O, Cave, Mr, Panels 
Sones, Mr Perey Worthington. 

et Fai Pa Ses Wa, 

anor Stree” Chae, SW, "Propanere, 
AUnifParker, Me tj, Allison, Nir. W, Bev 

Soniye? Ciamas [Special War Examination), $14 Alexsndey 
Koad, South Hampstead, NW. Proponers Me, Robert 
‘Attitvon, Me, Ernest Newton, Nr Arinur Keen. 

Sounint; Aunten Ewair [Special War Examination), Cary 
nie Stee, Lelcester. Proponers : Nlr- Arthur i. Hind, 
Mr. Winn Sf, Cowdell Se Charles Kempson. 

Snr? Geet. (Special Wae Es ty Winchester 
‘Avene, Tnesbury, NW fron? AI Robert 

Avkinvon, Mr, C- Vandal, Me, HR. Goodthan. 

ronguots Yorn Tieviy [Special Wat Examination), 13 

‘Chesham Terrace, King's Ci, Deighton oe 
Mart Aan, Mr avin T Hal, Nt Sey 























2 








Sorciinne : ‘Twostas Wiurnin [Special War Examination), 22 
Edmund “Stret, Rocha, Lanes. Propoern 
Coun 

‘ToonansRacwan FSpei War Beaniaton, 200 Pore 
lown le, W.9.  Proposers al. 

‘anor Chants Avoesos, MLC. [Speci War Examini- 

az Lower King’s Hond, Kingstoncupon= 

‘Thimes. Propoters = Me. W. J. Kemp. Mr. W. Murth= 
syait How, Mr A. G. Bond. fe 

Wann: Recaro Bicxwick. (Special War Exarnination), 
3S Chichele Road, Cricklewood, NAW. Proposers ? 
ote SD, Aiihea, Profesor A. B, Richton, 

Wines Ciumces “Sraxiat [Special War Exatination), 34 
Besond Saar, AW.C-. Progoyers | Mr. Haber Atkin 
son, Me. Edwin *T, Hall, Me. E, Stanley Hall. 

Wicttanis : Bown’ (Special War Examination), 20%, Edge 

Lane, Liverpool, "Propasers = Professor C- H Reilly, 

Mr Gilbert Fraser, Mee W. B. Willing. 

Writtass : Howako {Special War Examination}, “ Carteel 

imberley. Roa, Roath Park, Cardiff, | Proposes 

‘Alwyn Lloyd, Mr. Harry ‘Teather, Mr. George 


. 

Wiss t Tiontas Jon Rosiwane [Special Ware Examination) 
"Hieone! tute Cornwall Proper «Me Sarun 
Arigas, Me, Arthur Stratton, Profesor A, E. Richardson, 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
tant he hate es epseents Wi elon ton hares 
ment rat eared th Rll, ood he accom 
fiiwame andere Where mont dred, 
‘Bic nihert cl be gioen and ghewseryformmertade 
WELWYN GARDEN crr¥, 

Avrany Ancmtrer want; expert in Duliigpracin 
an anpclon | poo uss practical and ecient hae 
Ste lguactan sh ngsateycoTAvehsct Welw 
inh Gigi tens aes . 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION WANTED. 
 ExLtow RLLTLA. wis uo share oes ie convenient poiton, 


edn "Wet aa prcerilesSHge Nos ssn, Jo Setar, 
RLB.A,, 9, Conduit Street, W, 



































PARTNERSHIP. 

Assoctare: (29) wishes to purthast partierip in ettaiobed 
toon him, “Practed foe pear! Contracts among 6 
son, oui flings of de cin eas Gg coneton 
ERY proapects’of immediate works -Wete Box No. 719, 60 
‘Boretarys KALA, 9 Conduit Street, Wt. 


Ancurruer requires Partuor ly countey practice “A.R.LB.A. 
proferred.—Apply Box 6232, c/o Soomotary WCLD.A. 





Assoctrt aye 43, (ally qualified in all branches, lnehudio 

ties, wishes 40" purchase sare ‘of established provineal 
ractlee,"{y accustomed to taking full control—Box 8223, 6/0 
eeotary RALA.A., 0 Condutt Street, W.. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 
ARUBA, BAe (9t ease Honour), Manchester, Captain 
aleinatlonscs yeatsin Peano Unt. ty) tt anywhees, 
Aue’ "aod ee’ Kee eoepstent and ing Work 
reais Lecter ts Aveitotace, echnical Colleges Safer, Wt 
ifn, Leetarer ta Ateiteeture,‘Techntenl Gutlege il 
eke ay fb, ect or ie, is ics 
acihee ihe Tinting a expeieice with wel ain 
London ‘architect. Altwoundexpictnce, icing quantities, 
Encik Char Sea Hoes 
noe cauagerosnt OF. with vw partnsahip.—-Box pers 
Po Secretary, WL. 9, Conduit Steet! We 2 
“Utacunriag ei ih over So fou vara expen, 
ie spon ia anti, “py sper! 
Vislou of work oc ober.” War sevice in Francs and Rasta Box 
Tyce Sertary RADA, y, Conduit Steet, Wt 
Taowaromee HLA. ages, recently competed Articles, 
appointoets us prove, Gud Graughtanaryexpersnes on 
Heecing ethene ol general wore EerSeevice thane Box 4 
UoSetecayy REBANy Conta Steet, Landon, Wet, 
SCICLELA. 0 exci, has had good experience Ares a 
sitet g Jone ih Loads fay, tess Services Gory at 
Steel’ Gook expen aking mtn etal han 
‘Sebtary RAB.A, a Conduit Stee, Londony Wars nt 


Minutes IX 


At the Seventh General Mesting (Ordinary) of the Session 
tost-ips3, bold on Monday, 6 February 1933, x8 8.30 pa 
Present: Mr. Paul Waterboune, President, in he ehaie. he 
iiral ie Caaeclt qo hoot (etodigs Member of tka 
ofthe Council), 42 Associates (including » Members ofthe 

Gon 4 Laser Tage mber of vi mT 
Sinner of the Meeting held on 33 January 1933, having been 
published inthe JOUNwAL, were tuken is read aad signed as 
Soret 

"The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated for 
leon to the eos le of member the ater 
‘those names were publ io JOURNAL for 28 Octo 
TOM 3) November toa and 4 fury 22, 

ie Secrets announced that te Cowell proposed to aul 

mito His Majeny the Ring the ame of Mr- "Thomas Hastings, 
‘Ot New Yorky ava fit recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 
‘Rrchitecure forthe current Year” 

"The How, Secretary ennounced the deceave of Mr. Benest 
Newton, CAME, RA, President sorj-ani7,, Royal, Gold 
Nels tord, Osler de FOndre de tx Couronne (Belgium), 
Hon. Membre de la Soclte Centrale d'Architectuye deel? 
que, Oiler s’Acadimie de France, Membre Correspon- 

de ln Soci des Architecten dipinnts par le Gouverne- 
tment, tnd referred thir eminent services tothe Royal Inaiaute 
find the profession and to his remarkable personal qualities, 
‘The Present alluded tothe gret lose which the profession had 
salfered in Mr. Newton's untimely death : 
spanned hd of fp Sauget ESA 
tlecied 190%, an it as WisOLED tht the regrets o 
Tae Yor tte he sured nthe Nona and ats 
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9 sympathy and eondatence be conveyed to the rela- 
ves these two deseaed Members NSE 1 


‘Mears. Stanley Hunt, B. H. Jackson, K. H, Read and B.R. 
Saunders, Assocaes,aending for the Ses Une nines hee 
ston, ver formal ded bythe President 

“The President, having dlivered the Annual Adress to Seue 
dents, a vote of that eas passe to hin by acclamation oe 
it ofthe Vie-Chancr of he Unie of Cube 
the Hey. F.C. Pearce, D.D. seconded by Air, Edward 
AWaeren the President han Mr. Dr Theo: 
ore Fyfe {i} read a Review of the Works submitted for the 
Prizes and Stutonshipe t9s3: On the motion ofthe Prec, 


4 ote of thanks was pastel to Mr. ‘Theodore Fyfe by ac 
lamation. 


‘The Presentation of Prizes was then made as follows, in 
accordance withthe Dead of Award = 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr, Herbert J. Harding, 
ARGaAy for his Bay on" The inninary Arcee at 
Herre aubmiced im Competition forthe Kony Ps under 
Psthe Soon Medlin to Mr. Ad John Bron, fer is 
‘Soane Medallion to. Mr, Brose, for bis 
dsign fort Cental Group of Bulking for a Aedes 
Resident’ University, nubmited ‘under the Wore’ Bee 


eat 
Gert Hom. Mention to Mr. Thomar By Seott, 
design submitted under the motto "" B 


ARLB. 
‘The Owen Jones Studentship Certificate to. Mr. W. J. Knight, 








ie 














dade 
ts tet ws 
ml ec ee dt 
Sieve ee erm een aee 
ae ee ce 
i aetna ae SrA 

eae le a 
poe bi 


Minutes X 


Sesto 1921-1933, 
‘Ar a Special General Mectinut summoned by the Councit 
under By-Law 65, on the receipt of a requisition signed by 
the proper number of members and held on Tuesday, 7 Februe 
ry. 1923, at 5,30 p.m, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, President, ithe 
chair. “The attendance book was signed by 62 Fellows (ine 
luting 4 Members of the Counc, 136 Asocatey (including 
lember of the Council), The Minutes of the Special General 
Meeting held on 22 December #yat-were taken 





read and 














signed is correct, ‘The following Revolution was moved by 
i. A. W, 8. Cross [F:], Vice-President, and seconded by 

Mr. George Hubbard (F,]! 
‘That this Meeting is of opinion thut the conditions for 


the Unification of the profession should form 
Rewistration Bil und that the present system of 
luding compulsory examination 
i itegintratin Bill be passe 
smendment was moved by Me TLT. 
Jana [F}and seconded by Mr Hetbert A. Walch [4] 
“That in view ofthe fact that a Committee which repre= 
all sectiony of the profession has heen np 
fares al eport upon al gue 
Giheation an meeting 
dleprecates the publie diacusion of various tiewe unl the 
ames ha Ben peeled coders 
tions and proposals for carrying out the set 
‘ofthe profesion should be ven wo the Unis 
Registration Committee for considerution 


mt of a 























"The Hon. Secretary read the following resolution pase the 
same nffemoon ty the Unieatonand Hexion Commins 
“fa this meeting of the Untestion tnd Resetion 

Samo aig Heol a Say ta ht 
ther principle of Scherme At harps ‘I 
Architects of the United Kingdom into membersRfo of es 
RILBA be adopted an the basin af Unifentnn 

anal the folloming Tesoltions suboatted ty the Amociats* 

Sor 


hatin the opinion of the Asiciates’ Commies, if 
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‘The Hesolution was then put and 112 members voted in 
favour and 6 npueats 

“he tlt, not having secured the necetary two-thirds 
"he proceedings terminated at 7.39 pn, 
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The Decoration 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 20 February 1922 


" By ARTHUR J. 
Fl R. CHAIRMAN, Laptes asp GENTLEMEN, 
M ‘am very much honoured by the invi- 

tation that the Royal Institute of British 

Architects have extended to me to read a Paper 
to-night on “The Decoration and Equipment of the 
Ocean Liner.” ‘This subject covers such a large 
field, and its ramifications are so numerous, that 
fear that in the short time at my disposal it would be 
impossible to deal adequately with all its details. I 

propose, therefore, to confine myself to broad prin 

ciples, and shall, perforce, have to omit the discus~ 
sion of many interesting side issues. 

Itis not within the province of this Paper to deal 
with the decoration of the sailing ship. 

Volumes could be written on this subject, which 
covers a period almost equal to that of the history of 
the human race. 

‘To mention only the ships of the seventeenth and. 
eighteenth centuries, on which some beautiful work 
of the carver, painter, and gilder can be found, opens 
up a delightful vista which must, however, be re~ 
Iuctantly closed, 

A visit to the Maritime Museum of the Louvre 
and to Greenwich Hospital will show what has 
been achieved in this direction ; but we must leave 
this fascinating subject and pass on to the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, when steam was first in~ 
troduced in navigation, and the Charlotte Dundas, 
constructed by Symington, was launched on the 
Forth and Clyde canal, 

“She carried an engine, designed by the great 
James Watt, which drove a stern wheel. Her suc- 
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cess inspired the American engineer, Robert Ful- 
ton, to build the Clermont, in New York, five years 
later. This vessel, also engined by Watt, travelled 
up the Hudson River from New York to Albany, 
performing the journey of 130 miles in thirty-two 
hours, We are told that an enormous and, on the 
whole, sceptical crowd gathered to witness the com- 
mencement of what was to prove a classical vovage. 
According to an account written in the New York 
Evening Sun, the Clermont * moved out into the 
stream, the steam connection hissing at the joints, 
the crude machinery thumping and groaning, the 
wheels splashing and the smoke-stack belching like 
avolcano,’ while* one honest countryman, after be- 
holding the unaccountable object from the shore, 
ran home and told his wife that he had seen the 
devil on his way to Albany in a saw mill.” Others 
described her as a * monster moving on the water, 
defying the waves ord the tide, and breathing 
flames and smoke.’ ” 

‘That was in the year 1807, but it was not until 
24 May 1819, the day on which Queen Victoria was 
born at Kensington Palace, when the Savannah, a 
wooden sailing ship fitted with an au: 
engine, quitted the port which bears her nam 
a fortnight later steamed slowly up the Meracy to 
the astonishment of a large ctowd of spectators, 
that the Atlantic steamer service may be said to have 
received its effective initial impulse. 

Nothing, perhaps, has contributed more largely 
than this to the maintenance of cordial relations be~ 
tween the members of the Anglo-Saxon race in the 
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old and new worlds and to the extraordinary de- 
velopments which have since been effected in trans- 
Atlantic travel. 

Our great-grandfathers seemed to have scarcely 
realised the consummate importance of the new 
departure 

‘The Britannia, the pioneer vessel of the Cunard 
fleet, measured 207 feet long by 34 feet broad and 
22 feet deep, with a tonnage burden of 1,134 and 
an indicated horse-power of 740. Her cargo capa- 
city was 225 tons, and she was fitted for the accom- 
modation of 115 cabin passengers, but had no 
steerage, Her avetage speed was 8} knots per hour 
on a coal consumption of 38 tons per d: 

In her passenger list, eighteen months after her 
maiden voyage, we find the name of Charles 
Dickens, and in an account of his crossing he 
writes = 

* Thad been led by certain highly-coloured illus- 
trations to anticipate a saloon * furnished in a style 
of more than Eastern splendour, filled (but not 
inconveniently so) with groups of ladies and gentle- 
men in the very highest state of enjoyment and 
vivacity,” but I was terribly disappointed with the 
reality, which I can only compare to ‘a gigantic 
hearse with windows in the side.’ ” 

One can easily imagine what would have been the 
surprise of '* Boz” at the appearance of a modern 
ship with its wireless telegraphy, electric light, 
gymnasia, swimming bath, and even a journal such 
as the Cunard Bulletin printed and published dur- 
ing the voyage. 

his development has taken the form of a geo- 
metric progression, but it is only within the last 
twenty years that one can say that the ocean liner, as 
we know her to-day, with all her wonderful display 
of technical and artistic equipment, has reached her 
Present state of perfectio é 

Itis difficult to appreciate the full debt which the 
science and art of shipbuilding owe to the indi 
dual enterprise of such men a8 Samuel Cunard, 
William Inman, Thomas Ismay and Alexander 
Allan. 

Tt was Thomas Ismay who realised in the year 
1875 that the old tradition of placing passengers 
aft made for acute discomfort with the of 
the screw propeller, and he decided to put his pas- 
Senger quarters forward of the engine rooms, where 
the vibration and movement of the vessel were least 
noticeable. The saloons and staterooms were placed 
amidships, and the former were constructed to 
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occupy the whole width of the vessel, being superior 
in ventilation and lighting to any yet in existence, 

Tewasiin the spring of 1913 that the Aguitania, at 
once the latest and the greatest of marine wonders, 
glided from her berth into the same waters which, 
little more than a century ago, witnessed the first 
feeble efforts of Bell's Comet. "Itis almost impos- 
sible to conjure up to-day a vision of this: tiny 
vessel of 1812 by the side of the colossus of 1914, 
with accommodation for 3,250 passengers, together 
with a crew of 1,000 ; a floating population large 
than that of a great many English borough towns, 

OF the White Star liner Olympic it has been said 
that she is not so much a ship as a palatial floating 
hotel, with every luxury that modern art in decoras 
tion and furnishing can provide ; indeed, the simile 
of the floating hotel is somewhat inadequate ; the 
term “ Floating Town " more precisely mects the 
comprehensive idea of her construction, 

Think of all the historic ships which you haye 
ever heard of, from the time of Columbus's Santa 
Maria, Grenville's Revenge, Nelson's Victory, even 
through that interesting maritime period of the old 
East Indiamen and the clipper-ship. Consider, if 
you will, the whole category of epoch-making 
steamships, from the time that Papin discovered 
steam power; consider Fulton's Clermont, the 
Clyde-built Comet, the famous Great Eastern, down 
to the Mauretania and the Majestic, and then you 
can readily realise the continuous advance that has 
been made in the construction and equipment of 
that modern marvel “the transatlantic liner.”™ 

‘These colossal vessels have caused shipyards and 
piers to undergo considerable enlargement, and 
harbours to be deeply dredged. 

An inspection of the interior of the Olympic 
means a walk of no less than nine miles, Itis more 
than a third of a mile round her deck, and from 
waterline to bridge she is about as high as a six- 
storey building. She has eleven steel decks, seven 
of which are used by passengers. ‘The two sets of 
reciprocating engines, each driving a wing shaft, 
‘hilt the meddle screws deen by a turbine, are 
the largest ever built, 

Each of the funnels is wide enough to take two 
railway trains running abreast, and they rise 81 feet 
above the deck. 

‘This rapid development has brought about a 
complete revolution in the methods employed both 
as regards the internal planning and the equipment 
of these ships. With the inevitable necessity of 
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specialising in many new directions, it has become 
the practice to employ experts to advise upon the 
‘yarious requirements of the modern liner, and not 
only does this apply to the actual planning of the 
habitable portion of the ship, but also to her decora- 
tion, furniture, electric light, heating, ventilation 
and liftinstallations. As the natural sequence of this 
evolution, so far as the purely non-nautical con- 
struction is concerned, it was found that the ship 
designers could no longer deal adequately with the 
large areas and surfaces to be planned, ‘The space 
for the important public rooms was so vast, and the 
height of these rooms so great, that the expert know~ 
edge of the architect was necessary to deal with the 
arrangements of these available spaces, 

‘As an experiment the architect was first intro~ 
duced chiefly as an art adviser, and it was con- 
sidered that his duties should be confined within 
the limits of decoration and furniture. Having 
justified his appointment, he gradually encroached 
‘on other portions of the ship, and it has now been 
found advisable to bring him into contact with the 
ship-architect at the very early stages of the design, 
As have heard it put rather appropriately, the ship 
is now in the hands of the wet and the dry archi- 
tects, All the parts of her construction affecting her 
main lines, the great sweep of her bows, the laying 
‘of her keel, her superstructure and her navigating 
qualities, are naturally in the hands of the * wet”™ 
architect, whereas the dry” architect is called in 
and consulted when it comes to planning her inside 
and finishing her public rooms and cabins. 

I may safely say that members of our profession 
have now become a virtual necessity in the comple 
tion of all large ships ; not only are they employed 
in an advisory capacity, but it is usual for them to 
create and prepare the designs and supervise the 
contracts, as well as control the general decorative 
fitting up of the vessel in a similar manner to that 
adopted in all large buildings. The method pur- 
sued by the great shipping companies is roughly as 
follows. 

After they have decided upon the 
and carrying capacity of the ship they intend to 
build, they invite tenders from the various ship~ 
building yards, ‘The contract having been agreed 
upon, and the builders having been appointed, the 
architect is next consulted, At this stage the posi 
tion of the bulkheads, funnel casing, expansion 
joints, cargo hatches, etc., are virtually settled ; 
the spaces remaining still available for the planning 
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of the principal public rooms, staircases, elevators, 
staterooms, and service offices have to be dealt 
with. Here is where the architect begins his work. 
Tr must, however, be clearly understood that he is 
only called in to work out the interior scheme of the 
vessel in collaboration with the ship-designer, to 
whose knowledge of the laws governing marine 
construction he must necessarily defer. 

All the features with which we haye long heen 

in our great hotels and public buildings are 

at the disposal of the architect in the planning and 

decorative equipment of the modern finer. So 

numerous are the rooms, so great the area, and $0 

nereased the available height that it has now not 

only become possible but necessary to employ the 
recognised rules of architectural planning. 

‘The problems which arise after the construction 
of the vessel has been finally settled by the 
designer are, indeed, in many ways so precisely 
similar to those requiring solution on land that in 
some cases it has been found advantageous to em~ 
ploy quantity surveyors to take out quantities and 
measure up Variations in exactly the same way as it 
is done on a land building, Again this experiment 
has proved successful, and the general tendency is 
to bring in more and more the technical adviser, and 
we may see in the future sanitary and electrical ex- 
perts dealing with their special trades under the 
control of the architect in the manner familiar to us 
in our own buildings. 

For those architects who have not yet had any 
experience of ship decoration, and who may feel 
neryous when first faced with the problem of dealing 
with a large modern liner, I would suggest, first of 
all, that their principal friend and adviser, who at 
the same time may occasionally be their sternest 
critic, is the ship-architeet. Many suggestions that 
they may make will be turned down by him as being 
unpractical on the sea, but others may be received 
with approval. Thave found that in many cases our 
land methods of planning have not yet reached the 
shipbuilders" yard. Itis obvious that the very rapid 
growth of these geeat ships has brought about such 
extraordinary changes that many precautions that it 
was found necessary to take in vessels of smaller 
tonnage can now be discarded in favour of systems 
which we daily apply in the planning of our 
buildings. 

Te must be borne in mind that the displacement 
of our modern ships has recently been increased 
approximately from 15,000 to 50,000 tons. ‘These 
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figures are in themselves a proof that many arrange 
ments which were useful and even necessary in the 
Past to cope with the requirements of a vessel half- 
submerged ate altogether out of place on a mighty 
liner ofa length of over goo feet, width of o7 fect, 
and with its upper decks towering some 60 feet 
above the water level. 

Here, perhaps, an example may not be out of 
place. In the public rooms of small vessels light 
and air are obtainable solely through the circular 
ports, which can only be manipulated by persons in 
authority,and which instormyweatherare hermetic- 
allyscaled. | Asa consequence, tht peculiar atmo- 
sphere is created in which the odours of oil, stale 
cooking, and general stuffiness all combine with the 
incessant vibration to impress persons of delicate 
susceptibility that the pleasures of ocean travel are 
by no means always equal to the stationary com- 
forts of dry lind. In the past conditions such as 
these have deterred many from undertaking long 
Journeys by sea. All this has been entirely altered 
on the great liner. ‘The port-holes have vanished 
from the upper decks, and have been replaced by 
large sash and casement windows, operated with 
ease by either passenger or steward. Noris this all 
when these windows are shut, the natural air is r 
placed by an efficient and complete scheme of arti- 
ficial ventilation, a supply of air at any desired 
temperature being forced to every part of the ship, 

Again, the immense addition to the tonnage of 
modern ships, although it has involved an increase 
in the size of the engines, coal bunkers, cargo and 
funnel hatches,etc.,hasnotdone soin a ratio propor- 
tionate to the addition of extra space available for 
the public rooms, the extent of which has been thus 
greatly increased, For instance, itis now possible to 
obtain long vistas through complete suites planned 
in the grand manner, even monumental and pic- 
turesque architectural effects being thus rendered 
possible, 

It may not be uninteresting to give a short list of 
the public rooms required for the first-class accom= 
modation of an Atlantic liner such as the Beringaria, 
Majestic, or the Aquitania, each of which has eight 
floors or decks, communicating with one another by 
elevators, as well as several staircases. On the lower 
decks, in addition to the many staterooms, cabins, 
kitchens, and service rooms, etc,, we find the great 
dining saloon (capable of seating from 500 to Goo 

ersons), with an adjoining grill-room, foyer, and 
lounge, a large swimming bath and gymnasium, 
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‘Turkish and electric baths, and purser’s office, ete 
Above, on the upper decks, in addition to the main 
staircase and several lifts, we find the Indies’ draw~ 
ing room and writing room,a hall, lounge, and ball- 
room, the veranda café, smoking’ room, exhibition 
gallery, barber’sshop, hook and flowerstalls while on 
the converted German liners a restaurantand winter 
garden were features of considerable prominence, 

‘The second-class accommodation, which is, per- 
haps, hardly less luxurious than that of the first, is 
also placed under the control of the architect, It has 
been recognised that every class of passenger expects 
to be provided with all the latest improvements, and 
while before the war competition among the various 
shipping companies was so keen, it was obvious 
that neither expense nor trouble could be spared to 
provide every comfort to all classes on board, Not 
only are new suggestions constantly elaborated, but 
everybody.interested in the success of a new ship is 
encouraged to bring forward any fresh solution to 
the many problems, which vary with every vessel 
launched. 

‘The once familiar “ cabin ” has no longer a place 
in the vocabulary of the great shipping companies. 
‘The term stateroom has a dignified sound more 
appropriate to these luxurious rooms. Frequently 
arranged in suites containing a sitting room, bed- 
room, and bathroom, with the addition sometimes 
of a private dining room, these apartments are the 
last word in comfort and refinement, In the bed- 
rooms, double or single beds, made of some rare 
wood, oxidized silver, or brass, replace the old awk- 
ward bunks placed one above the other, Finely 
veneered woods, panelled and delicately tinted 
walls, light washable materials for curtains and fur- 
niture coverings, and decorations free from all un= 
necessary elaboration, are as much the special fea- 
ture of these rooms as the wardrobes, fittings and 
cupboards, which are replete with every possible 
convenience, 

‘The artificially ventilated inside cabin, so often 
and so rightly objected to, is gradually disappearing, 
and ingenious arrangements are now contrived to 
enable even the innermost staterooms to receive 
fresh air and light, thus considerably enhancing 
their letting value. 

Althefittingsofthesecabinsareespecially thought 
outand constructed for practical utility, the style of 
decoration selected for the room being maintained 
throughout. 

Methods of design, appropriate when used in con- 
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neetion with buildings, cannot be transposed with- 
‘out change and adaptation to the requirements of 
seagoing vessels, ‘The architect who docs not 
modify his designs to suit these special requirements 
will be seriously disappointed when he comes to 
view the result, ‘The pitfalls to be avoided are legion, 
and many schemes which look very well on paper 
may prove to be failures when put into execution. 
Decorations, for instance, should not be designed 
‘without full consideration being given to the sheer 
and camber, which in certain portions of a ship are 
considerable. It is occasionally noticeable that in- 
experienced decorators arrange the cornices of a 
large room to follow the “camber " of the under- 
side of the deck line above, while overdoors, window 
bars, and dado mouldings are arranged horizontally. 
‘The effect thus produced is extremely unpleasant, 
and far more noticeable in execution than on the 
drawings. 

‘Another temptation to be avoided is to overcrowd 
4 room with heavy ornament and meretricious deco- 
ration, ‘This fault was very apparent on some of the 
earlier German liners, where refinement of detail was 
often sacrificed to tawdry magnificence and over- 
elaboration, 

Tr must be remembered that on a ship a number 
of people are imprisoned together for days, and 
sometimes weeks, that they are forced to live a life 
altogether different from that to which they are ac- 
customed on land, and that they are frequently 
compelled to look to the ship herself to provide 
them with interest and entertainment duting an 
often tedious voyage, Itis the duty of the architect 
to provide suitable surroundings combining an air 
of comfort and repose in the appearance of the 
different rooms, which, it may be added, are often 
of necessity seen under unpleasant conditions, 

Again, the factor of relative scale is of paramount 
importance. It is a well-recognised axiom that no 
matter how large the rooms to be dealt with on a 
ship may be, somehow the scale appears much 
smaller than that of a room of similar dimensions on 
land, ‘The probable explanation of this is that the 
absence of heavy constructional piers, deep window 
and door recesses, etc, tends to diminish the mon 
mental character, Hence heavy or incongruous 
ornament looks doubly out of place when applied to 
the comparatively light construction of a ship. 

Although the average life of a great liner may be 
assumed to be only about fifteen years, all the 
material and workmanship used in the construction 
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must be of the very finest quality. Of late a great 
number of experiments haye been made with new 
materials. Many of these have stood with remark- 
able success the severe tests to which they have been 
subjected, and there seems to be no limit to future 
possibilities in this direction, Itmay be worth men~ 
tioning that there has been some prejudice, espe- 
cially among foreign companies, against the em- 
Bloymentof paste elings, but in ships such asthe 
Mauretania, Laconia, Alsatian and Olympic, where 
such ceilings have been tested, they have been 
entirely satisfactory, ‘To specify plaster and carton 
pierre forceling, domes, coves and cornices may 
¢ safely recommended. 

Other decorative materials—such as stucco, tiles, 
mosaic, scagliola and trellis—may also be used with 
discretion ; but marble and brickwork should be 
avoided on account of their weight, not only in 
appearance, butin fuct. It must always be borne in 
mind that the marine designer is obliged to give 
special consideration to this question, particularly 
on the upper decks. Itis unfair, therefore, to handi- 
cap him with heavy or bulky materials, which may 
easily necessitate fevision of calculations and in- 
volve an inerease in the strength of the supporting 
structure, 

‘Vibration at seais also an extremely serious ques~ 
tion in fast-going vessels, and materials which are 
likely to scale off or crack should be avoided. The 
architect must never forget that a ship is designed 
primarily to be in motion, and, further, that a 
vessel not merely moves forward, but is subject to 
lateral roll and a countless number of other strains. 
‘This applies not only to the vessel herself and every 
object she carries, but also to her human freight. 
‘The two principal movements are pitching and 
rolling, and although the latter has been minimised 
on vessels of recent construction, where such inno- 
vations as anti-rolling tanks have been installed, 
these movements are still felt to a considerable 
extent in bad weather. As the horizontal section 
through the centre of the hull of a ship much re 
sembles the shape of an elongated cigar, the pitch 
or plunging movement is naturally less noticeable 
than the lateral roll. Itis wise, therefore, to design 
all the swimming tanks and baths so that their 
length is parallel to the long axis of the vessel, the 
movement of the water they contain trying to 
regain its own level being thus minimised, The 
same remark applies equally to the planning of 
staircases and companion-ways, which are easier to 
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negotiate in bad weather when the direction is fore 
and aft, or, in other words, parallel to that in which 
the ship is moving, In’ these staircases, which 
should be substantially balustraded, and not too 
wide, it is advisable to avoid winders, as well as 
awkward turns. Easy flights with comfortable land- 
ings are virtually essential. 

in a room where comfort is above all things de- 
sirable, in my opinion it is advisable to avoid the 
exaggerated use of skylights and glass domes. With 
the exception of vestibules, galleries and staircases, 
all reception rooms, wherever possible, should be 
lighted laterally. The principal objection to the use 
of skylights on a ship is that they are awkward to 
construct and difficult to keep air and watertight ; 
they are not only liable to suffer from vibration, but 
they produce condensation, and wherever unstained 
glass is used a cold green light is reflected from the 
sea into the rooms. 

However disguised a skylight may be with stained 
glass, gilding or other decoration, it always gives an 
appearance of the room being lighted from an open 
court. 

It is impossible to over-emphasise the fact that 
conditions at sea are often very unpleasant, and that 
passengers, after braving the elements on the ex 
posed decks, or sitting for hours on the promenade 
gazing at a far remote horizon, are only too glad to 
return to a cheerful room with comfortable sur- 
roundings, and for a time at least forget they are at 
sea. This remark will explain the desirability of 
introducing suitable fireplaces wherever possible, 
even though they only supplement the heating in- 
stallation, 

‘The standard material used for painted wood- 
work on board a modern liner is well-seasoned 
Honduras mahogany ; but Cuban mahogany, teak, 
oak, satinwood, walnut, black bean, and many other 
varieties of hardwoods are often used for decorative 
purposes. Deal and pine are too soft, and should be 
avoided. All panelling should be screwed invisibly 
to horizontal and vertical grounds, which have in 
turn been fixed to the steel framing of the ship, care 
being taken that everywhere thick felt is inserted in 
the positions where the panelling is screwed to the 
backing, so as to avoid the creaking and groaning 
produced by the straining of the vessel. 

Not only must provision be made for suitable 
casings for water pipes, ventilation duets, electric 
wires, cables, and fire appliances, but the intakes 
and outlets for ventilation must be duly considered 
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in connection with the decorative schemes. Here it 
is often advisable to make certain sections of the 
cornices in hardwood, so that they may be easily 
unscrewed to enable the engineers to examine the 
wires and pipes concealed behind them. 

‘The floors, which are for the most part covered 
with a thick cork carpet over a layer of magnesite 
composition, are not infrequently laid with wood 
parquetry fixed to creosoted fillets. ‘The principal 
rooms and cabins are partially covered with fine 
Fugs and carpets, and the vestibules, gangways, and 
stairs by a non-slip rubber tiling of cork carpet, 

With regard to general decoration, it is of course 
impossible to lay down any golden rule as to what 
style or styles are the most suitable for a liner. OF 
recent years several attempts have heen made to 
decorate all the rooms in the vogue of one particular 
period ; but, although by no means unsuccessful, 
such treatment tends rather to monotony, and a 
variety is, therefore, more generally preferable. 

Perhaps the best examples of Jacobean, Resto 
tion, Georgian, Regence, Louis XV., Louis XVI, 
Adam, and Empire, if simply treated, are amongst 
the most suitable. But in these days, when we find 
ships which have been successfully decorated in 
nearly every style known to art, from Early Persian 
to Noo-Gree, an architect need never be at a loss to 
find a suitable period within which he can give a 
successful expression to his ideas. 

In the old liners the motion at sea was so con 
siderable that every article of furniture had to be 
permanently screwed to the floors. ‘The chairs were 
nearly always of the heavy inconvenient pattern re- 
volving on a central axis, and, in a crowded dining 
saloon, had to be placed 0 near to each other that a 
gymnastic feat was often necessary in order to ne~ 
gotiate a seat at the table. During meals “ fiddles ” 
were a frequent necessity, all plates, decanters, and 
glasses “having special compartments to prevent 
their skidding or upsetting. ‘To-day, however, the 
arrangement of the furnitures in all respects similar 
to that usual in amodern hotel. While every variety 
of table, settee, chair and sofa is to be found in the 
principal rooms, with the exception of the larger 
fittings every article of furniture is movable, and 
only screwed down when the weatherisexceptionally 
rough. 

In the dining saloons the long table d’héte table 
has been eliminated, and gives way to a series of 
small convertible tables, which are readily extended. 
and enlarged, so that passengers can arrange their 
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‘own parties. All the china and glass are now as 
dainty as that of the private home, and the greatest 
care is taken in the choice of suitable replicas of old 
Worcester, Crown Derby, Wedgwood and Sevres, 
so as to harmonise with specially designed repro- 
duetions or adaptations of antique silver and old 
plate of the period chosen. 

Ttis not to the details of the catering departments 
alone that the care of the expert and the connoisseur 
is confined. In all the public rooms will be found 
choice replicas and even originals of the Old Mas- 
ters, as well as mezzotints, prints, and reproductions 
of notable excellence. In this connection it is not 
too much to say that the catalogue of works of art 
and interest to be found on board one of the latest 
vessels would be at least equal to that of many a 
small art gallery. 

‘The architect mustin every instance consider the 
special conditions under which the ship he is dealing 
with is intended to travel. It is obvious that the re- 
quirements of a liner steaming between Liverpool 
and New York are entirely different from those of 
another bound foratropical climate. Inallsuch eases 
aspecial programme mustcomeinto force; but there 
is no reason why a versatile architect, having once 
grasped the essential necessities, should not adapt 
his talents to the requirements of any particular 
problem which he may be called upon to solve. He 
will doubtless be required to design or to give his 
opinion upon all such important matters as the 
choice of pictures and tapestries, furniture, carpets, 
linen, china, glass, silver, electric fittings, and all the 
thousand and one harmonies of farm and colour 
which, byreason of his special training and technical 
knowledge, he is so pre-eminently qualified to 
control, 

It may not be out of place to give a short deserip- 
tion of the work and the useful services that these 

ips rendered in the war. As fighting shi 

and transports, to most of you the his 
of their exploits is familiar, and they fully justi- 
fied all the expectations that were predicted of them. 
Twill not enlarge on the wonderful work that was 
done in transporting the entire American army 
across the broad Atlantic, nor of the valuable ser- 
vices rendered by the great liners as hospital ships, 
but I will refer you to Mr. Archibald Hurd's very 
interesting book entitled 4 Merchant Fleet at War, 
in which he describes how a Cunarder, designed and 
equipped for the transport of passengers 
and goods, at the outbreak of hostilities was con- 




















verted into an efficient war weapon and foughta suc- 
cessful duel with the Cap Trafalgar,aship of similar 


type. 

‘To the Garmania fell this singular honour, and 
five years’ war at sea produced few more kindling 
and romantic stories. 

‘This is but one illustration among many of what 
these ships could do when stripped of their peace 
clothing and equipped in the stern accoutrements of 
war. Such exploits as that of the Carmaniaand the 
never-to-he-forgotten crime of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, which was principally instrumental in 
bringing the United States into the war, cannot be 
ignored when dealing with the history of the ocean 
liner. The sacrifices that the British shipping com- 
panies made were enormous, and can only be realised 
‘when one is informed that the losses in tonnage of a 
company such as the Cunard Line during the war 
were approximately 65 per cent. of their entire fleet; 
the other important companies suffering to a similar 
extent. 

Long before the conclusion of hostilities the Ger- 
‘man submarine menace was well in hand, and new 
ships were being put on the stocks to replace the ill- 
fated vessels that had been sunk by the enemy. 
‘These post-war ships, some of which are now 
launched and ploughing the high seas, are designed 
on a somewhat different plan. The principal inno- 
vation is one which, although it may not directly 
concern the decoration, has fundamentally altered 
its main lines: 1 am referring to the use of oil in- 
stead of coal asa fuel. The introduction of this new 
method has greatly decreased the time expended in 
replenishing the fuel supplies, as a ship can now 
be refitted for her return journey in a few hours, 
whereas in the older vessels the coaling process takes 
several davs ; moreover, all the dirt and dust caused 
by the coaling is eliminated and the decorations and 
fittings are kept in better condition. 

‘The great increase in the cost of building these 
post-war ships, owing to the advance in the labour 
market, has of necessity caused their designers to 
ecanomise in every possible direction and to elimi- 
nate many delightful features which are not abso- 
lutely essential, but were merely introduced in the 
large pre-war ships to meet the competition of the 
foreign companies. The typical post-war ship is 
smaller and the tonnage less. ‘The length is reduced 
from over goo feet to 600 feet, the breadth from 90 
feet to 73 feet,and the tonnage from 34,000 to 20,000. 
Efficiency and economy are the waichwords now in 
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force, Swimming baths, gymnasia, theatres, have 
had, perforce, to go. 

Owing to the new immigration laws which have 
been passed in the United States, the fourth class, 
or steerage, accommodation is no longer of the same 
importance asin more prosperous days. Fares have 
increased in proportion to the advance of cost of 
construction, and many innovations have been in 
troduced to cope with the altered requirements of 
the present-day trade. Naturally, these require 
ments change each year, and itis quite possible that 
ina short time the larger ships will again come into 
fashion, However, the main principles that I have 
roughly indicated to-night govern the design of all 
ships from the small yacht to the largest liner. If 
appliedintelligently, they may be of some use to those 








who propose to attempt to work in this very in- 
teresting field. 

Whatever our shortcomings may be as regards 
land architecture and decoration, we can reflect with 
justifiable pride that in ship construction the British 
designer holds the first place in the world’s estima- 
tion, ‘The vestela which have been bullton the Clyde, 
the ‘Tyne or the Lagan, whether they be battleship, 
liner or tramp, bear the stamp which marks them as 
being the aristocrats of the sea, 

‘The reputation of our naval confréres is so high 
that it is for us architects who are entrusted with the 
decorations oftheinterior of theirshipstosce thatthis 
standardismaintained throughout,andthatour joint 
labours are worthy of that genius for navalconsiruc- 
tion which commands the admiration of the world, 





Discussion 
‘THE PRESIDENT, MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., IN THE CHAIR 


Sir WESTCOTT 8, ABELL, K-B.E,: Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies,and gentlemen,—Iam afraid Lam not quali- 
fied to speak as an architect, although I may have some 
pretensions to deal with the subject from the naval 
architect point of view. 

We are very much indebted to Mr. Davis for the 
interesting lecture he has given, and particularly for 
showing us how it has been possible for architects and 
naval architects, mainly of the Cunard Company, to 
combine sticcessfully the architectural requirements 
and the structural requirements of the ship. Person- 
ally, I think the greatest problem before the architect 
is designing the features of the dining saloon, because 
when you come to the public rooms at the top of the 
ship there is more opportunity for variety, for height, 
and for rectangular detail, whereas in the saloon you 
have a space which, over its main portion, may be 100 
feet square and only 10 feet high. The trouble there 
is to get or to suggest height by breaking up or making 
wall space, which, in the latest development, runs to two 
decks, ‘There are some very interesting features in the 
‘support of those decks, and I think more could be made 
—rniot pethaps in the big vessels, but in the average run 
of ships—by a closer co-operation between the archi- 
tect and the naval architect, We find, as a matter of 
structural design, that the simplest and most economi- 
cal method of support of big spaces is to have four 
pillars to rest on girders, two longitudinally, two trans- 
versely. Here the head room is a difficulty, but I think 
it would be possible to get a better division of the 
panelling, in the ceiling particularly, by a closer co- 
operation between the architect and the naval architect. 

‘Mr. Davis gave you such excellent examples of archi- 
tecture on board ship that some of the bad features 
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which I am afraid one occasionally sees were not made 
apparent. But one criticism I should like to make on 
architecture on board ship is that it does not seem to me 
to expres at well of might the spirit of the ship, 
Will use an illustration drawn from the propeliin 
machinery. If you go to a man who makes lan 
machinery, he is competent, or thinks heis competent, 
to produce an ¢ngine to drive a ship. Butif you put a 
land engine on a ship, it does not go. If, on the con+ 
trary, you develop an engine which will work at sea, you 
may be sure it will work on land, and very often more 
efficiently than the land. machi Another factor 
equally important to the architect is that at sea weight 
is the dominant factor, and power for weight is the 
-esset imilarly in architecture. 1 think the arehi- 
tect ought to get his effects with as little weight as pos- 
sible, Ido not want to make invidious comparisons, 
but I think most of us know that the use of heavy 
materials, ouch as ting and cement, which are used 
on land, ought never to be employed at sea. When the 
is generally high upin the ship, whl 
makes the ship top-heavy and more inclined to roll, 
‘There is one point on which, perhaps, the naval 
architect can give some suggestions to the land archi- 
tect. I refer more particularly to beauty of line. Ifyou 
look at the under-water form of the ship, I think you 
will agree there are no more beautiful lines tsed in the 
world than those architects use. They are, however, of 
type which it is almost impossible, I should say, to use 
in ordinary forms of land architecture; I mean the 
parabolic rather than the elliptical or circular form. I 
suggest to Mr. Davis, with all due deference, that the 
development of the parabolic style, particularly with 
regard to detail, might add simplicity of design, which 
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both he and I agree is very essential in a ship, much 
more so than in land architecture. 

I might also suggest that Mr, Davis did not touch on 
1 feature which, I think, is very important—that i, the 
colour scheme on board ship. I was erossing the North 
Sea a few days ago in very rough weather in a compara- 
tively old ship, and the accommodation was rather poor. 
But the worst thing we felt about it all was that there 
‘wus not a fire on the ship, and there was not even the 
suggestion of one in a bit of red coloured glass which 
fone might look at. T think a suggestion of a fire, oF a 
suggestive colour scheme, to give brightness and light 
ness, which one often wants at seain the winter weather, 
would be a help. 

T have much pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Davis, We are very grateful to him for a most 
interesting account of some of the best examples of ship 
architecture. 

‘The PRESIDENT : I shall now ask if Mr, Annan 
Bryce will be good enough to second the vote of thanks, 

fr. J. ANNAN BRYCE ; I was greatly honoured, 
Mr, President, by being asked to second this yote of 
thanks, I eannot pretend to the knowledge of architec: 
ture of the last speaker, because I am not an architect 
at all, But Tam an amateur in the matter of architec~ 
ture, and I have been, all my life, extremely fond of that 
old art as a layman and an outsider, and I have spent a 
good part of my life in going to places where fine ex 
amples of architecture exist, I have been, like all who 
have lived long enough to know what the old type of 
ship was, enormously pleased by the great progress 
‘which has been made in the last few years in architec~ 
tural design in ships. I.can remember the days of travel 
to the East, more than forty years ago, in the old P. and 
0. liners, very fine seaworthy vessels, but very uncom~ 
fortable to live in—dark, evil-smelling, ill-ventilated, 
the eabins open into the saloon where meals were taken, 
so that everything that went on in the saloon was heard 
in the cabins, and vice versa. ‘That is a trying experience 
which no longer occurs to one making a voyage to the 
Far East or elsewhere in one of these great vessels. 
Mr. Davis's lecture was extremely interesting to mein 
‘one way, for it seemed to show what a large field was 
‘opening to the younger generation of architects in the 
exercise of their profession, The development which 
Me. Davis has outlined is still incomplete, | Consider- 
able numbers of the great Tinets still do not employ 
architects, Anyone who goes to sea in a vessel on whic 
an architect has not been engaged, and afterwards 
in one which has had that adyantage, perceives an enor- 
mous difference. ‘There ate still, curiously enough, 
‘some departments of the vessel into which the architect 
does not seem to have penetrated, and one of these 
the bathroom, ‘The bathroom in some of the great 
liners is still eft inthesame crude,inchoateconditionin 
which the lavatories and bathing rooms in the old 



































vessels were ; you can see the rivets on the plain iron, 
and the bath itself is such as would disgrace  fourth= 
rate hotel, Let us hope that, just as various experts have 
been gradually introduced, we shall see in every depart- 
ment of these great ships expert advice operating. 

Thave great pleasure, Mr. President, and ladies and 
gentlemen, in seconding the motion to thank Mr. Day 
Whose lecture has been, I think, to all of us of the 
‘greatest possible interest. 

Mr.H. W. WILLS : Ithink Mr. Davis has success~ 
fully shown us how the mere fact of being at sea can be 
absolutely obliterated on board aliner, Tdoubt whether 
that is the ultimate word in the designing of ships, 1 
remember seeing drawings of an exceedingly evil and 
wicked fitke; Ithinkit was the Yacht Clubot New York. 
In that stone was tortured into a most able representa- 
tion of the poop of an old-fashioned galleon ; there was 
not a line which was vertical, there was not aline which 
suggested the lines of timber, and the effect was very 
charming. And I am not certain that in the design of a 
ship we could not—working on old lines, the old roman~ 
tic suggestions, the most romantic in the world, calling 
to our mind Treasure Island and stories of the pirate 
ships and the ships of the Vikings—I am not certain 
that we could not, as one of the speakers suggested, use 
parabolic or other lines which are dictated by the struc 
tural lines of the vessel. ‘This scheme of decoration 
‘would certainly give us the idea that we were at sea, and 
possibly give ue the thought that being at sea wa Hota 

mad thing after all, Tam not certain thatit would not be 
etter than trying to take away altogether the impres 
sion that we were there. 

Mr. WARREN : I very much agree with the point 
‘of view which Mr, Wills has just expressed, also with 
the idea mentioned by the mover of the vote of than} 
After Mr, Davis's very interesting Paper and admirable 
illustrations—and having made in my time some few 
‘voyages in liners and otherwise—my opinionis that the 
architecture was unlike what ship architecture should 
be. The idea seemed to be to give you the comforts and 
discomforts of home and the modern hotel, flattened 
down a little in respect of height, to give you a close 
assimilation of a hotel at sea. ‘The port-hole was di 
guised with sham windows, and I found a little garden 
fon deck, with trellises, and a growing plant blowing 
about in the wind. ‘The whole thing had an air of sham, 
which isa pity, because a ship isa splendid contrivance, 
and her decoration should be suggestive of the sea and 
of the nobility of her structural lines, Itis a question of 
temperament, and your enjoyment of the sea and the 
naval architecture which surrounds you is also a ques- 
tion of your assimilating apparatus ; but most people 
who have an appreciation of architecture and decorax 
tion will not feel that ship architecturé which assimilates 
to land architecture, with pillars, columns, pilasters, 
etc., and reproductions of period architecture on bo: 
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ship, is at all comfortable when the ship begins to roll. 
‘When « Corinthian column assumes an angle of 70° to 
your vision, it does not produce a very comfortable 
Feeling, and T think its subversive of everything which 
is contemplated in architecture. 1 think a ship design 
which assimilates the design of an hotel, and a down- 
right design which has not grown from the lines and 
usages of the ship, is wrong, and I would like to see the 
architeet empowered to let himself go in the direction 
of expressing the essential lines of the ship, making the 
port-hole a beautiful thing, as it well might be. Some 
years ago, having an opportunity of doing some archi- 
tecture in connection with a college barge, I studied 
the details of the barge and its construction, and 1 
earned much which was useful. “There was no naval 
problem, because a barge generally settles on mud and 
stays there ; but I got hold of that delightful book, 
Charnock’s Marine Architecture, and I revelled in poo} 
and other details and charming decorations given in the 
drawings of seventeenth and eighteenth century ships, 
and it gave me a sense of evolution which belonged 
peculiarly to the ship. And I do not see why there 
should not be an evolution in decorative art in connee~ 
tion with the modern steamship, whether it be oil or 
‘coal driven, not an assimilation to an inferior article of 
architecture, for that is imitating something which it 
iy not, and that is stable architecture on shore, 

Professor ADSHEAD : ‘The discussion seems to 
have turned on the question of parabolic or period 
architecture for ships. I do not agree with the last 
speaker in his view that we should evolve a ship archi- 
tecture out of dolphins and mermaids. I think the 
solution of the question of having period architecture 
and ship architecture lies in the correct appreciation of 
sheer and camber. 

‘The PRESIDENT : 1 now propose to put to you 
the vote of thanks, 1 think we particularly owe our 
thanks to Mr. Davis for the generosity of his Paper, 
Mr, Davis has the entrée to a sphere of are 
which [have no doubt is pleasant from all points of 
view, and when a man of his position is good enough to 
come before his brother architects and let them into 
‘some of the secrets and explain some of the difficulties, 
ts well a the pleasures of bis succesees, I think we owe 
him a very great deal. I knew we should haye a good 
Paper from Mr, Davis ; you all knew it, too, for you 
have filled the room. Some awkward questions have 
been put to him as to what should be the lines of deco- 
ration in relation to those of construction, and Tam sure 
he will explain how they are to be made. ‘When I heard 
his Paper it occurred to me what a delightful thing it 
would be in ship design to keep everything moving on 
a curve, that every useful line should be treated as a 
parabolic or other curve. And perhaps he will tell us, 
some day, how these things should be drawn, 

Mr. DAVIS, in reply, said : Mr, President, ladies 
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and gentlemen, with regard to the criticisms which have 
been suggested, may I point out that when I was first 
engaged, some 15 years ago, to start this work, similar 
ismis were the first that occurred to me. I said to 

the directors of the company who employed me :" Why 
don’t you make a ship look like a ship ? "and something 
like the delightful suggestions expressed by Mr. Wills, 
of pirate sea vessels and Viking ships, and of making a 
ship look like a ship, were in my own mind, But the 
answer was given was that the people who use these 
ships are not pirates; they do not dance hornpipes ; 
they are mostly seasick American ladies, and the one 
thing they want to forget when they are on the vessel is 
that they are on a'ship at all, Most of them have got to 
travel, and they object to it very much, In order to 
impress that point upon me, the company sent me 
across the Atlantic. ‘The first day out I enjoyed the 
beautiful sea, but when we got well on to the Atlantic 
there was one thing 1 craved for as never before, and 
that was a warm fire and a pink shade, ‘The people who 
travel on these large ships are the people who live in 
hotels ; they are not ships for sailors or for yachtsmen 
‘or for people who enjoy the sea. ‘They are inhabited by 
all sorts of people, some of whom are very delicate 
auulatay in their eabin during the whole voyage; other, 
less delicate, stay in the smioke-room all through the 
voyage ; the programme of trans-Atlantic travel as it 
‘exists to-day isa very peculiar one. The directors of the 
various shipping companies impress theirideas on arcki 
tects, and we have to follow the main lines of the pro- 
gramme, I suggest to you, as I did in my Paper, 
the trans-Atlantic liner is not merely a ship, a 
floating town with 3,000 passengers of all kinds, with all 
sorts of tastes, anil those who enjoy being there are 
distinctly in the minority. If we could get ships to look 
inside like ships, and get people to enjoy the sea, it 
would be a very good thing ; but all we can do, as 
things are, is to give them gigantic floating hotels. 

With regard to bathrooms, I have not shown many 
of those, for obvious reasons, one being that I have not 
a slide of the private bathroom I would like to show 
you. Tagree with Mr. Annan Bryce that it is time the 
‘sanitary expert joined the architect in dealing with such 
things as bathrooms, It is very extraordinary, when 
you see these fine suites of apartments, in which every 
‘effort is made to produce a fine decorative effec 
then walk through the door into the bathroom and see 
painted bulkheads and the enamel baths, and plumbing 
which isa disgrace. 

With regard to seeing Corinthian pillars oscillating, I 

it that is rather uncomfortable, but it must be re- 

membered that it is only in very exceptional weather 
that these large ships show any violent motion, At pre~ 
sent we have not found anything better than the recog- 
nised formsof decoration, which are moreor less cosmo- 
politan, foritisacosmopolitan peoplewhousetheseships. 
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London of the Future” 
By H. P. L, CART DE LAFONTAINE [4], 0.B E. 


HE remarkable collection of essays by members 
of the London Society on the various aspects of 
the development and growth of our great city 

forms a valuable contribution towards the solution of & 

problem of ever increasing urgency, 

Ic sof especial interest a the prevent time in wew 
of the probable extension of the boundaries of Greater 
London and the creation of some central co-ordinating 
authority, which all the contributors to this volume 
reco} preliminary condition without 
which no important improvements can be carried into 
effect, ‘The volume opens with a “foreword” by Lord 
Plymouth, followed by a preface by Sir Aston Webb, 
hich gives the reader an indication of the objects for 

vhich the London Society was formed, the work it has 
already achieved, and a concise summary of the essays 
which follow. 

It is significant that although (as Sir Aston tells us) 
there has been no attempt to co-ordinate the opinions 
of contributors, there is general agreement that the two 
ost urgent problems are the reconstruction of the rail- 
ways and the improvement of traffic facilities, 

he former is dealt with exhaustively by Mr. H. J. 

Leaning, who commences his study of the problem with 
ps how the present group- 

ing of the railways and termini of the metropolis came 

about. He then turns to the proposals of the committee 
appointed bythe London Society to investigate the prob~ 

Jem:—'"We have in our scheme disregarded all questions 

‘of ownership, and have not hesitated to alter routes and 

‘workings wherever the interests ofthe whale seemed to 

demand it, the one object being to secure a maximum 

‘of convenience at a minimum initial cost.” 

Mr. Leaning considers that the linking up of the 
various railway systems for local and suburban traffic by 
means of new tubes through the central area is a 
necessity. He goes on to demonstrate that (by a com- 
prehensive scheme of regrouping) many of the present 
trunk line termini—such as St, Pancras, Cannon Street, 
Charing Cross, and Holborn Viaduct stations—could be 
removed without loss to public convenience. ‘This pro~ 
‘posal would clear the way for the removal of the present 
tunsightly railway bridges over the ‘Thames, which, in 
itself, would effect a notable improvement in central 
London and would render possible the realisation of 
the great scheme outlined by Mr. Waterhouse in his 
essay on “ ‘The Surrey Side." Mr, Leaning concludes 
his survey by outlining a scheme for goods and. parcel 

* London of the Future. By the London Society, under 
the editorship of Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.0., CB, PRA 
Mlusteated. (London? "T. Fisher Unwin) 438. net 












































traffic, and mentions that the decision of the Ministry 
of Transport to group London railways together as one 
lunit renders the proposed scheme of reconstruction 
more possible of achievement. 

‘The problem of the “ Roads, Streets and "Traffic of 
London" is dealt with by Colonel R. C. Hellard, 
lately Superintendent of the London Traffic Branch of 
the Board of Trade. After a brief résumé of the history 
of the problem, Colonel Hellard turns to the considera~ 
tion of the way'in which it may be solved, He evidently 
shares the opinion expressed by the Select Committee 
‘on Transport in the Metropolitan Area, who" attributed 
the demoralisation of traffic in Greater London to the 
absence of a Supreme Tratfic Authority, possessing 
executive powers to control, co-ordinate and safeguard 























public interests." 
Dealing with the difficult question of street widening 
in built-up areas, Colonel Hellard remarks that * the 








policy of leaving ‘each generation to deal with its own 
problems as they arise is unnatural and unsound," and 
shows that in actual practice itis often more economical 
and efficient to construct a new ‘ bye-pass ” road in= 
stead of expending a large sum of money on street 
widening. On therstal question of arterial and mai 
radiating roads one specially notes the following para~ 
graph: “Authority to prescribe building lines on all 
main radiating roads would be of the greatest advantage, 
particularly in the suburbs, in that it would arrest the 
growth of further obstruction and would help to lessen. 
fhe aiiculty and expenve of widening. ‘The Cur 
‘bridge Road presents a very good exam nl ofthe benefit 
that might accrue from the adoption of such a measure, 
Where at each of the villages through which it passes the 
road is far too narrow. Opportunity could then be taken 
of setting back the building line to the new frontage 
‘sales occur, or as leases of the tnimportant premises 
fallin, before they are replaced by morc labora clase 
of building on the original frontage, when all hope of 
improvement would vanish,” Colonel Hellard con~ 
‘ludes his survey by urging the necessity for the co~ 
frdination of schemes for road improvement and the 
town planning schemes which now completely encircle 
London, and which may block every possible outlet 
unless they conform to a general plan. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse contributes a remarkable essa 
on the possibilities of the" Surrey Side," which will 
‘appeal both to the architect and the ordinary citizen. 
He traces the history of the Thames asa waterway, and 
the effect on the development of London of the bridges 
and underwater connections, and observes : “It would 
astonish many Londoners to be told that the square 
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mile of which the western side runs from Drury Lane 
to the House of Lords, and which has its north-east 
angle in St, Paul's Churchyard, contains more of Surrey 
than of Middlesex.” He continues : ‘* The Surrey side 
offers splendid opportunities for effecting at less cost, 
and sometimes with grester directness, those improve- 
ments which on the City or Westminster side seem 
almost unattainable. . . . The problem can he divided 
into the foreshore question, the question of bridges, the 
‘question of traffic generally on the Surrey side, and the 
larger question of the development of the Surrey land 
as sites for important buildings.” 


‘Mr. Waterhouse then tells us how the committee 
appointed by the Society to examine the question 
arrived at the conclusion that the embankment (which 
‘must form an important part of any scheme) could be 

lanned without interfering with the existing wharves 
wy providing an interior waterway united to the river at 
certain points, 

‘The author then deals in some detail with the plan- 
ning, levels and extent of the proposed embankment in 
relation to existing and probable new bridges. On the 
traffic problems of the Surrey side—warning us that his 
‘views may not be shared by all his colleagues—he say 
“Tn general criticism of the Lambeth-Southw: 
Borough region, what it needs in the way of traffic faci 
ties is more convenient through routes. ‘The curve of 
the river naturally makes the lines of the bridges con- 
verge like the raditof a cirele. ‘Themain roads coming in 
from the south similarly converge, and convergence of 
this kind, whichgivesno greattroubleinasmall town with 
amoderate business, becomes intolerable in a large town 
of supreme industry." 2... “The Surrey territory 
should from its position and shape form a convenient 
ink between Westminster and the City, but the pro- 
vision of any good east to west road across this tract of 
land has always been postponed or ignored.” Turning 
to the question of the great new road bridge at Charing 
Cross, Mr. Waterhouse tells us he would not have this 
ead merely toa new railway station on the Surrey 
side, but proposes that (continuing on the axial line of 
Northumberland Avenue) great new street should run 
‘over the bridge and on as far as the " Church of St. 
George, which stands with a good deal of quiet majesty 
at the end of Borough High Street, just at the point 
‘where that thoroughfare is joined hy Great Dover Street 
and Long Lane." ‘This scheme would secure a good 
connection for the new railway station . ... which would 
replace Charing Cross, Holborn Viadtict and Cannon 
Street, and which the author would place at " that tri- 
angle of ground ...already rendered desolate by railway 
arches . . . just east of Blackfriars Road through which 
runs Gravel Lane,” with both the City and West End, 
and would plant " hope and the chance of prosperity 
the very heart of a derelict region which has never yet 
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‘enjoyed the opportunities which its close proximity to 
London proper deserves.” sage 

Mr. Raffles Davison contributes a chapter on “The 
Opportunities of London,” containing many thoughts 
which apply, not only to London, but to most of our 
modern cities. He sums up the case for expert control 
in the following notable passage : " One of the most 
urgent and difficult aspects of the problem . . . lies in 
the continual change and developments which are bound. 
to accompany the progress of invention and enterpri 
«+.» the time must surely come when certain limits 
‘will have tobe fixed against the terrible congestion which 
threatens the well-being and life of modern cities. . . . 
Briefly put, the great need of the time is for adequately 
designed schemes, for better transport facilities—fine 
roads, definite plans for city beautification, and control 
a to the location of certain classes of buildings.” After 
referring to the obstacles to the realisation of this ideal, 
chief amongst which are the difficulties which 
‘occur in dealing with financial and vested interests. . . . 
‘Mr. Davison goes on to describe the method adopted by 
the London Society in the study of various aspects of 
the problem by the appointment of committes, and 
remarks that the conclusion reached has always been 
that schemes for improvement could not be earried into 
effect without the provision of some controlling au- 
thority, which should deal with the problem as a whole."* 

Another passage which merits special attention runs 
as follows: ** A fine city needs fine vistas, important 
centres should have some cohesion of architectural 
‘effect, circuses and squares ought not to be surrounded 
by haphazard collections of buildings ; our pavements 
are generally too narrow, street signs and advertisements 
are too much out of control, whilst all sorts of ugliness 
are permitted in the uppermost levels and skylines of 
ur buildings.” . 

‘Mr. Davison concludes his essay with an for 
continuity of elfort and a development of Sie ele 3s 
an essential to the improvement of London, 

Sir Reginald Blomfield contributes a chapter on the 
“ Bridges of London 1815-1920,” which should be a 
source of inspiration to all those who in the future are 
entrusted with planning and building the new bridges 
of our city, while Sir Arthur Fell, in a chapter on Lai 
don and the Channel Tunnel,” urges the necessity for a 
great new Empire Station on the Surrey side, approached 
by a worthy bridge from Charing Cross, 

Central London " forms the subject of a chapter by 
Professor S, D. Adshead, whose knowledge of the prob- 
lems of town planning in“ built-up areas " lends par- 
ticular interest to his views. ‘The essay contains much 
which deserves careful study by those interested in the 
improvement of the central area of the metropolis. 
Professor Adshead points out that there are times 
when the process of rebuilding attains the proportion 
of reconstruction, as at present, when " the hundred- 
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year leases that followed Waterloo are expiring, and we 
‘are at the termination of a World War. 

Mr, Raymond Unwin contributes “ Some ‘Thoughts 
on the Development of London.” 

It is interesting to note that he considers the 
three great needs of the moment are, firstly, a broad, 
comprehensive scheme for London asa whole; secondly, 
the creation of some unity of control, with a general 
staff to think out and plan the policy for this great city"; 
and, thirdly, the reservation of a ‘green belt . . . around 
London to protect its inhabitants from disease, by pro- 
viding fresh air, fresh fruit and vegetables, space for 
recreation and contact with and knowledge of nature.” 
On the question of Tand values, he is of opinion that 

the proper development of London cannot be 
brought about while the individual owners of small 
Patches of ground retain the right to use that ground 
for whatever purpose they think best, having regard 
only to their own interest,” 

“The Housing of London ” forms the subject of a 
chapter by Mr. Davidge : he agrees with other contribu- 
tors in urging the necessity for the creation of some 
central authority to deal with the question as a whole, 
and, on the subject of transport, remarks that ‘' good 
travelling is, indeed, the key to good housing,” illus~ 
trating his survey by some striking diagrams. Mr. 
Davidge also emphasises the necessity for town plan- 
ning ; at present it often happens that any new de~ 
velopment in a district tends to rob it of some of its 
natural charm. He also suggests that “no one should 
be allowed to design a house unless he knows how to do 
it in such a way as to add to, or at least not to spoil, the 
beauty of the neighbourhood.” 

Mr. W. E. Riley contributes an excellent chapter on 
the complex subject of * The Government of London,” 
and (having regard to his long experience as Chief 
Architect to the L.C.C,), itis interesting to note that he 
also is of opinion that a central co-ordinating authority 
is the chief need for London at the present time. 

Lord Devonport is the author of a chapter on the 
“ Port of London,” in which he traces the development 
and growth of the London docks and their part in the 
life:and growth of the metropolis. 

"The Parks and Open Spaces of London " are sym- 
pathetically dealt with by Mr, Niven, who draws atten- 
tion to the close connection which exists between the 
adequate provision of open spaces and the physical 
well-being of the population, and refers to the develop~ 
ment plan of Greater London recently published by the 
Society, where a scheme for linking up the outlying 
‘open spaces and the formation of a park belt is indicated 
for the first time. 

We may not all agree with M 
that such roads as Piccadil Knightsbridge, and the 

ayawater Road should “immediately be doubled it 
parent width and increased infinitely in importance 
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and attractiveness by pushing back the high, prison. 
railings,so as oleae an outerstrip of groundYordevelop- 
‘ment as a boulevard garden,” but would prefer that the 
precious heritage of our great parks should remain a5 
they are, especially as it is also suggested that ‘* desir- 
able locations for regimental or other memorials, set to 
terminate the vistas down important streets,” might 
form part of the scheme. One feels that this would tend 
to destroy the distinctive charmof our greatopenspaces, 
acharm peculiar to London and not to be-found in 
any other city. 

‘The Earl of Meath, in a chapter on ‘* London as the 
Heart of the Empire," urges that itis time that London 
should be recognised as the capital of the Empire. He 
suggests that the leading representatives of the Overseas 
‘Dominions, of India,and of the Crown Coloniesshould 
be co-opted—during the time they are resident in our 
city—on the governing bodies of London, “so that all 
parts of this great confederation of States. . . may feel 
that they possess a governing interest in the manage- 
ment of their great capital, and that each citizen of the 
Empire, when he visits London, may feel that this vast 
city . . . is part and parcel of him or her and not a 
strange, though interesting city like Paris or Rome.” 
‘This is a great idea, and one hopes it may be possible 
of fulfilment in the near future: it is especially im- 
portant, as the unifying power of sentiment is a special 
characteristic of our race. 


Lord Montagu of Beaulieu contributes a chapter on 
the future of commercial aviation, and discusses the 


























problems of landing places and air mails in their relation 
to the future development of London ; while an essay 
by the late Sir William Richmond on “ The Smoke 


Plague of London” makes one echo the words of Sir 
Aston Webb (in his preface to the volume] i 
William Richmond is a great loss, and a successor is 
sorely needed to continue the erusade.” The essay 
(after some introductory remarks on the history of the 
smoke plague and the ever-recurring—but abortive— 
efforts to diminish it) describes the work done by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society and the progress made 
in arousing public opinion on the subject. 








‘The concluding chapter, on“ The Spiitof London,” 
by the Marquis of Crewe, is full of imagination and 
literary charm. ‘The purpose of the volume is summed 
up by Lord Crewe in the following words : “ Itis the 
conclusion of the whole matter that in designing great 
London improvements we ought to revere, and so far 
as possible to conserve, what is left of the London of 
the past. ‘To ensure this has been the aim of the London 
Society since its foundation . . . In the reorganisation 
of London we cannot stand still, and we ought not to 
stand still ; but we can advance with reverence and see 
to it that the immemorial spirit of London does not 
suffer amid the rush and stress of our modern life."* 
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Correspondence 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
17 February 1922. 
To the Editor, Jounsat. RBA, — 

Dear Sin,—There is every prospect of the Council’s 
actual proposals in the matter of Unification being laid 
before the members of the R,I.B.A. long before the 
next Gerieral Meeting for consideration of the matter 
can be held ; but it will be well to correct some of the 
imaginary ones at once. In the first place there is the 
now familiar fiction of the words “ all architects ” used 
in the sense of all who call themselves architects being 
admitted to the Institute, Happily, those who deal with 
the business of the RL-B.A, know exactly what an 
architect is,and are in nodanger of mistaking an under- 
taker for one. Those who, all too credulously, accepted 
this fiction should look through Scheme A—published 
in the JourNat for 28 May 1g21—and they will be 
reassured. 

"Then there appeared at the meeting on the 7th an 
wression that the suggested temporary procedure for 
ission to the R.I.B.A. was actually to be permanent. 
‘This is not the case, and a reference to Scheme A makes. 
it clear. 

One speaker referred to all outside architects being 
admitted to the class of Associates. It is scarcely neces~ 
sary to explain that this is not intended. 

What one would like to hear explained is why Mr. 
Cross and Mr. Hubbard, after preaching Registration 
by Statute steadily for a great many years and address- 
ing meetings up and down the country on it, are now 
suddenly convinced that it is an impossibility. It is a 
view that many of us cannot share. Also, why Mr. Perks, 
having distinctly stated. that a Registration Act 
"never be oblained, asks us to postpone Unification 
until such time as a Registration Rill becomes law, Ttis 
an odd proposal, but perhaps he has some ground for it 
that is not apparent. 
an Institute man, I naturally wish Unification to 
be in the hands and under the direction of the Institute, 
and not in the hands of a body set up by Act of Parlia> 
ment. May I give just one instance of how registration 
under an Act operates? It comes to me from Mr. Hurst 
Seager and relates to New Zealand, where registration 
by statute is an accomplished fact. A'builder applied for 
registration, was refused, applied to the Court under 
the terms of the Act and was placed on the register 
because the Judge was satisfied that he practised as an 
architect. It is apparent at once that this would not 
happen under Scheme A for Unification within the 
R. A. 





























‘May I point out, especially to the younger men in op- 
position, that the same warnings and alarms as the pre- 
sent ones were heard when the class of Licentiates was 
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formed about twelve years ago? It was stated that the 
prestige of the Institute would suffer, that men of good 
standing would withdraw, and all the rest of it. 1 think 
no one will contradict me when I say that the Licenti- 
ates have justified the measure of confidence reposed in 
them, that they have shown great abilities,and that thei 
alliance with the Institute has been of much value to it. 
So much is this the case that itis generally felt to be due 
to them that they should have a larger share in the 
management of and responsibility for the affairs of the 
Institute. 

Is it too much to ask for the opposition that is being 
so strongly and, as I think, unfairly pushed to be held 
over until the Scheme of the Council in detail is pub- 
lished ? At present the talk about the matter is wide of 
the mark, and the desire of those who are working the 
‘opposition seems to be to prevent the Council from 
being given time to develop its Scheme and place it 
before the members. 

‘A thing not sufficiently realised is that we have legal 
power to prevent any outside architect from using 
initials that would suggest membership of the Institute. 
A Registration Act might give us the power to prevent 
anyone not on the Register from using the designation 
of Architect. Which has more value ?—Yours faithfully, 

Artaur Keen [F.], 
Han. Secretary, 
Unification and Registration Committee. 














145 New Bond Stret, Wt. 
3 February 1932. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.LLB.A.— 

S1r,—As a’ member of the Unification and also the 
Associates’ Committee, may I crave your indulgence 
to add to the voluminous literature already published 
on the above subject ? 

I should like to take the opportunity of publicly dis- 
sociating myself from the views expressed by the pro~ 
poser and seconder of the "reactionary resolution " 
that was so nearly carried at the last Special General 
Meeting of the Institute. 

‘What possible objection can Mr, Cross find to giving 
the benefit of his views to the Unification Committee, 
sas was suggested in Mr. Buckland’s amendment ? Not 
only does he vote against the amendment, but persist- 
cently refrains from attending this Committee, of which 
he is a member, thus leaving his colleague, Mr. Perks, in 
an aggrieved minority of one. 

Mr. George Hubbard, who is neither a member of 
the Council nor of the Unification Committee, in 
seconding the resolution, came perilously near to kill- 
ing his own child. He admits that the creation of the 
Licentiates class, in which he played such a large part, 
has brought us not one whit nearer to Registration; yet 
now that another scheme for Unification is in the mi 
ing he will have none of it, although, for all he knows, 
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may profit by mistakes of the past and ultimately achieve 
‘success, 

Tam aware that criticism of such high personages of 
the Institute does not come well from an Associate of 
my humble standing, but when I hear Mr. George Hub- 
bard aiding and abetting such a reactionary policy, itis 
time for the younger generation to register a protes 
‘even if they are prevented from “* Registering ” any 
thing else—Yours faithfully, 

P. W. Hunnan, M.A. [4]. 





ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND 
OVERCROWDIN 
34.and 35 Bedford Square, London, W.C.x 
17 Februsry 1923. 
To the Editor, JouwsaL. RIB.A., 

Siz, —In view of the general discussion which has 
been taking place recently in connection with the num- 
bers entering the architectural profession, and the 
suggestion made that the schools are unduly encour- 
aging students to enter a profession in which there is 
lite chance of their obtaining a reasonable livelihood 
‘owing to its already overcrowded state, the Council of 
the Architectural Association has asked me to issue the 
following statement as to the steps taken to ensure that 
‘only these who show an aptitude for architecture, and 
are likely to become efficient and useful members of 
the profession, are allowed to enter or remain in its 
schools. 

In the first instance, no candidate's application for 
admission will be considered unless he or she has at- 
tained to a good standard of general education, equal at 
least to the Senior Oxford or Cambridge Local examin- 
ation or London Matriculation. Applicants who pro- 
duce the necessary evidence of having reached the 
standard of general education required are interviewed 
and at once advised if itis considered that they are not 
fitted for the architectural profession. 

Approved candidates are allowed to sit for the 
Entrance Examination, which consists of the following 
subjects -— 

1, English Composition. 

2, Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

3. Mathematics (Algebra, Quadratic Equations). 

4. Geometry (Intersections of Solids). 

A“ Pass” must be obtained in subject 2, and in any 
{wo of the remaining subjects. 

Tt is not suggested that the examination is an in- 
fallible test of the candidate’s suitability, but it does 

tunity of obtaining at least some in 
lity and type of mind of those sitting for 
the examination, and a fairly broad view is taken in 
‘arriving at a decision a5 to which candidates are to be 
admitted and which not. 

‘Those entering the School do so on a year's proba~ 
tion ; and if they do not justify their admission during 



































that period, they are asked to leave and are advised to 
take up some other calling. 

T think it will be seen that it is not an easy matter 
for a student to enter our Schools, and that it is not the 
‘ease that admission is granted haphazard to anyone who 
‘cares to ask it, irrespective of suitability for the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

If the architectural profession is overcrowded, it is 
certainly not overcrowded with well-trained men, and. 
as evidence of this I may state that even during the 
worst times there is little or no difficulty in obtaining 
paid employment for those leaving our schools on com- 
pletion of training. —Yours faithfully, 

‘Wittiaat G. Newrox (4), President 
“Architectural Association. 








COLOUR COMPETITION 
20 Bedford Square, Londo, WGA 

10 February 1932 
To the Editor, JouNat. RLB. 

Dear Str,—I am much interested by the particulars 
of the above competition which have reached me to- 
day, and think that this competition is likely, at any 
rate, to produce interesting results on paper. 

‘There is one sentence in the conditions of the award, 
however, which to my thinking rather mars the scheme 
as an incentive to design on the part of trained archi- 
tects. 

This is: “Three premiums . . . will be awarded 
to the best colour designs, irrespective of architectural 
excellence.” 

‘This seems to be a very dangerous condition, since 
the obvious intention of the competition is to produce 
the best scheme for architectural decoration in perma- 
nent colour, and no such design can be arrived at with- 
‘out the careful consideration of architectural proportion 
and emphasis, and its suitability to carefully designed 
detail, appropriate to the purpose and construction of 
the fagade in question, 

"The study of successful polychromy in architecture 
almost invariably shows that the polychromatic inten~ 
tion was kept in view in the design of a building or por- 
tion oft which was tobe decorated in colours 

I should hope that it may still be possible to change 
this condition, which seems to me to be seriously detri- 
mental.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Enwaro Warnes [F.). 





























ARCHITECTS AND THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
‘SCHEME, 

‘The Council have received from the Official Archi- 
tects’ Association and from a large number of the Allied 
Societies communications supporting the action taken 
in the matter of the recent attack upon architects in 
connection with the National Housing Scheme. 
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The Library 


‘Nores ary Menitens or Tux Lrreratuns Coststrrrae ox 

‘Recexr Acquistrioxs. 

[hese Note: are published without prejudice to a further 
‘and more detailed eriticizm. 


‘THE BUILDING ESTIMATOR, for the we of Surveyor, 
ing Cone end the Onloiee et Badia See as 
‘Cons und ihe Oniotag ot Baling Maes Bea, 
Price-Duvies, ESA, MSA, ete” gor Lond. t9zm, 
ihe Eucstiond Pt 
Empton Steet Holbore, Were] 
This sar exci Mok or un nie Baka ceca 
boul estimate. I consis almost nel of tables clearly 
rinsed und condconed ive abmus too pagers Ovrng vs eee, 
toate oti a acral en 
ithe pres of ny fess wrth ay per ctvad mage amd ois 
‘of materials, can be found with a minimum of calculation by 
theams of the tear comnts ead aly wekoead wblen TEs 
Inbout constants wt Eason sty postwar coma 
Sinan. 


LUTYENS'S HOUSE AND GARDENS. By Sir Lawrence 
‘Weaver. 105. 6d. [The Country Life Library] 

‘This i.e smaller edsion of «volume published in 1913. Tt 
provides it ay orm ¥ mos interesting Feo of nies 
porary domestic work, by one who has done so much 

ive # general interest in architecture, both asa fine art 
rate talation of uty terms of a les 
beauty ia design. We can ace in this book how much hi 
thinking adds to a native capacity and enthusiasm ; and how 
ood general considerations as well as sound building erate: 
Iunship are made, by x general control, and contribute their 
Tespective qualities 19 4 whole conception. We owe rauch 10 
the designer for what he has provided, but we are also indebted 
to the writer ofthe volume whose interest and energy hs made 
such « rvord possible. 


INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD LONDON, By Heney 
‘Shelley, Lond. és. [Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Ltd,j 
‘The tavern has played so great a part in the life of the London 
citizen that this book setting out the historical and literary 
associations of ancient hostelries should prove ‘useful to 
students of men and manners of the past. ‘It is illustrated 
‘with reproductions of old engravings. 
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W.HLA. 
E les exterifures et invitieures. Détils. Plans. 
By ,Gaiton Lefol and. Vergnes.. Portfo, Paris 





Gintmas, edited by Gaston Lefol, with “notes on con- 
ssruction and design boy E. Vergnes, in valle record of 
contemporary French designs. he illustrations show tan 

ff the most recent buildings of this nature, with working draws 
ings and photoyraphs, andthe book isa valuable and interesting 
Contribution to the study of the subject from the French point 
of view. LAH, 


BRITISH HERALDRY, By Cyril Davenport, V.D., J.P. 
FS.A. With 210 illustrations by the Author. $0, Lond. 
APE; [Methuen and’ Co,, Led, 36 Esser’ Steet, 

‘This is a hand-book containing, in a condensed and con- 
venient form, much necessary and preliminary information for 
the student of Heraldry, and leading up to the more important 

‘works on the Art, such as those of Fox-Davies, Houtell and 

St. John Hope, already in the Library. It gives, by the way, 

forthe fw tne, «uel anid it af supporter, 
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Review of the Work of 
the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies 


By H. D. Seanes-Woon, Vice-Paesiner REBA, 

In 1916, atthe instance ofthe Council ofthe Royal Society, 
‘Committee was appointed to consider the advisability f en 
ing ato communieaton with echnical and seni scitis 
witha view to establishing a permunent Board for the ditcussion 
Of questions in which joint setion seemed desirable. 

On zz March 1916, following upon the appointment of this 
Committee, 1 conference was held with representatives of the 
leading Scentife Societies, at which the following resolution 

“That itis desirable w extablish » Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies forthe purpose of (1) promoting the co- 
‘operation of those interested i pure or applicd science 
) coopiring mraseea by chock war scien ng 
the country may, on matters relating to science, industry 
and education, find effective expression ; (3) taking such 
ction as may be to promote the application of 
Science to our industries and to the scrvice of the nation $ 
{@) discussing scieniie questions in which ingerntional co- 
operation seens advisable 

[A Committee was appointed to draw up scheme in order 
to give effet to this esolution, and the scheme 30 prepared 
‘was submitted to, and formally accepted at, second conference 
hheld'on 12 June 1916, 

‘The Comimitte's scheme then became the Constitution of the 
Conjoint Boardof Scientific Soceties,repesentingthe following: 
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“The work of the Board has, on the whol, come within the 
sctieme given shove, but darag the War it beeame necessary 
rs ern smut of reach and some eet 
Slugs not orginally andieipated. 

its not exty to Cail The work vey rigidly, x much off 
is conctoned ith more ban One azn 

1 Teo the fst category fale the endenyour af the Board to 
deaw up a scheme for the publication of lst of Scenic 
POE, tolhan inden ote resin wich they on 

“The Board abo Samed for te year, u a considerable stain. 
oo, 35 reser Of ibe mestigs of 
Shemise Secs, whan intone pep he ed 

cat 

"A Cominitice was instituted t0 colder the prevention af 
overlapping by varous wcities, and en sttemgtwan made {0 
Svoid the cashing of mectings tm aled subjects tnd to bring 

out the approximation of days af meetings of kindred so: 
fieties forte advantage of country members. 

“Another Comite organised 2 deputtion to the Office of 
‘Works to pres the albchtion of « Goverment at fete par 
pose of housing allied ‘Fechnologiol Soceties in juxtaponiton. 

‘During the Wer the Boed secured cersn concessions to the 
constituent societies in regard fo the supply of aioned paper, 
fio it failed to obtain any reduction ithe ost of postage of 
Gente periodicals 

Tithe mutter of comorsip of acientife publications duting 
Doncrete oe sttsegh i tice pent ance tah 

and through fs influence great discretion 

‘war at st contemplated was granted to Such publications 
5. foto thesecot category tiny fale work the Watch- 
‘Committee on Eduction. Mectings were he inthe ft 
intance with the Councl af Humane Saudis, at which & 
deri of rsokitions were deevn up. aadicate the pinta of 
‘ew which were beld in comman' by the tro bods. The 
Commitise also ‘drew up resoutios for teaamission to the 
of Cnet Bein separ onthe fangs of te Conn 
of Great Briain ‘on the Raings of te Commision 
fn Ciel Service Eexminations, Clas 7 und criicsed. the 
Final Schoo! Examinations of te Board of Educstion and the 
Handard for entrance, and acholambips at, the Universite 
‘The Board alo nominated reprenentutics of Various sciences 
sod echeal siya pve dence efor he Goverment 

mrninee om Steacs in Edcaton, 

‘A second Commitice co-opersted with the British Awocia- 
tion inva scheme for higher tation in Geodesy and for the 
‘Stblahraent ofa Geophysical losttute ta Gres Bin. One 
‘Sutcame ofthis Committees report the establishment of new 
Sturkin hese subjocs a Carsbge, ie 

(Other Comptes were concerned with “the Application of 
Sey dw ge te erg 

fants i, 
the adviablity of the urifention of Patent Laws throughout 
the Empire, together with the sdopdon of crtain improvements 
fromthe practice of other counties. 

4. Probably theres important part ofthe work ofthe Board 
fas into the third extegnr’—ranging frm the deputation tent 
fn tov6 ta walt upon the Marquem of Crewe, then Lord Pre 
‘ent of the Counc, up to the stempt now being made to 
interest the Government in the financial postion of S 
Societies and to obtain a grant in aid of the scents publica- 



























tions. 
‘nt the Deputation mentioned was mule th announcement 





‘They have also decided, subject to the consent of Parliament, 
to place 4 large sum of money at the disposal of the new De- 


‘partment; to be used as a fund for the conduct of research for 
{he Benefit ofthe national industries on x co-operative basa.” 
“two of the Commnittess under this head have been led to 
indertake research of a charscter which required the eo-opers= 
{Gon of several dllcrent sciences und the united action of mem= 
ters drawn from three or four of the constituent societies, 
“The Bret of these Committees investigated certain anorialies 
revealed inthe magnetic survey of Britain, whieh ft wes thought 
{might indicate the existence of large bodics of iron-oce-~ A test 
‘ase was selected snd a detsiled magnetic survey carted out, 
‘ccompanied by a geologial examination ofthe ocks and their 
‘occurrences and the collection of materials, the magnetic suse 
eptibliies of which were tested. Assistance was given by the 
Royal tnd the Geological Survey, and a report of the 
investigation publahed io the Philotophical ‘Transactions of 
the Royal Society, Te was shown thet though the disturbance 
‘yan not the resule of workable ore-bodies, the observations 
{ve considenble assistance im the sluciiaion of the compli= 
‘Sie cartbcrnt structure the tet cal 
second Committee possible shortage of glue 
and other adhesives owing to sar conditions, A grant of 
{Et,e00 from the Ministry of Munitions, Air Group, was exe 
penile in research, of which part of the outcome wes (1) A 
nore economical method of preparing casein adhesive ; (2) the 
lscovery of a new and satiniactory adhesive prepared from 
‘waste product, of which ample supplies exsted i the country 
yen during war time: (2) the discovery ots stiafactory water. 
proof adhesive suitable for aeroplanes and other work. "The 
tNork of this Committee was considered to be of such im 
prance thi the auf and arangenents ere taken over by 




















the Deparment of Sentiicand Indra eee, an cone 
Enued in operation under a Committee on whic several mem 
ters of the Board have seats 





nominated by the Air Ministry as its Advisors on Aeroplane 
‘Timber ; and that on the conservation of scientific observations 
recorded in the former German possessions 

‘Work in connection with industry Was carried out by the 

iuee on the application of Science to Agriculture, which 
issued valuable reports and interviewed the Board of Agri 
culture on the question of the design of an electric trictor and 
fother agricultural machinery ‘Committee on Technical 
Optics, which was concerned with a scheme for instruction in, 
this subject; tnd the Petrophysical Tostitute Committee, 
‘which drafted a scheme for a national institution to investigate 
the physical and. chemical conditions which determine the 
formation and crystallization of minerals, a scheme, 
which proved 40 contly that i became obvious that 
‘ent would have tobe pontpone 

Tut pethaps one of the moet important pieces of work under= 
taken by the Board has been that of its Committee on the Water 
Power Resources of the Empire, which has drawn up three 
elaborate reports, the third of which has now been sent to 
members of the Hoard. ‘The resources of the whole Empire, 
$0 far ne information on them saa accessible, were iy 
considered and estimated, and a series of recommendat 
for their security and conservation were drawn up and pre- 
sented to the appropriate Government Departments. 

“4. Into the last category comes the work of two Committees, 
"The first vs requested by the Royal Sociery to consider the 
question of the continuation of the International Catalogue of 
Scientific Literature, and to suggest. modifications. inthe 
prepuration of the Catalogue which might seem advisable, 
After a long series of meetings, this Committee reported on the 
‘question to the Royal Society. 

“The other is the Committes on the Compulsory Adoption of 
the Metric System, which drew up a report that the Board 
‘eventually decided should be circulated on the,authotity of the 
‘Committee, and not by the Bourd itself. 
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“The Board constituted a the request ofthe Royal Society, 8 
series of Commitees to ascertain the opinion of the sociedes 
Upon certain proposals, formulated. at the International Re- 
Search Counal at Brusics, for the iatttion of aternational 
Tinions in the several branches of scence represented by the 
societies, and the formation of National Reseach Counet in 
onnection therewith, When i waa founded, the Conjoint 
Board wor designed forthe twofold purpose of bringing sbout 
co-operation between Scentite and Feehnical Societe and of 
iiving authortesve expremion tothe opinion of acientic ard 
‘men on many of the more serious problem of the day. 
Tt would scom advisable during the present transition period 
to maintain the Conjoint Board in exatence, and when affairs 
Hrecome more sete to reconsider the question Of it consti- 
ration. 


Unification & Registration 


DeLee yh eee ee ess 
soap 2 win eqn ted ty te ued 
apie emis 9 pes on aig dn 
Parca ever 
SC ae ee ae, 
PRESIDENT ll 
mareenma hn 
RO PAREDUTE Pea Se ei apa ce mbr 9 
Sige 
ies. ix alee Neale 
and gentlemen, —In ising to move the resolution which will 
seule ah ac er Seg se 
Seal tei meng were or it 
Span tra Pre geo om 
fe ee cot ee 
SEU prey se ere 
anu Marigot dn dns fr 
se eo prc al om peo 
to the Institute, including compulsory examination, ak 
continue in force until a Registration Bill is passed.” 
Prepac bnabeotheearce 
pare 
ee veeee ee 
SEE ge een aie ele ap 
for many reasons, one being thut we have so muny 
cial merr.bers attending here, whose views on this 
raccoon eee eae 
Sore atiogel Unto perenne masa 
eel, A eu eank ie ian ae 
amongst our members in various parte of the country to the 
Emme ng coy 
Seal pea mca i ao 
Soc een ae ne i prensa 
applied to you, asking whether you would be good enough to con- 
see anew epresdieseieee 
bpp peels Led Tyenture petra Yall ok hie Appt, 
i kha pet route 
Sif ove ne in ry ee ot 
to ty to look upon the resolution T have just moved as heing 8 
iret oy ean. tered ees 
Fea aerech oe remy ans 
Fee crag [anda tn Un 
Sel eer crea cael te ci 
eel ee cen ee 
seroma mem toe eo 
policy of Council ‘regard to Unification egistra~ 
meee 
‘That the principle of Scherne A—namely, the bringing 
‘of all architects into membership of the R.I.B.A.—be 
oil chee mien 
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the terms of a perfectly clear, definite and intelli- 
gible resolution adopted by the Counel, the meaning of which 
‘impossible to mistake. By the terms of the resolution of 
‘hich these words form part, the Count is offering voluntary 
system of unification for membership without examination, 
‘or how can all the architects of the Unived Kingdom be 
throught into membership of the RLLB.A. by examination ? 
Presumably none of us really want to increte the membership 
of the Institute by wh is the logical out- 
‘come of revolution 1 and ifthe membership ia be creased, 
it is obvious there is only one way to do it—namely, by the 
adoption of examin in that case resolution 
‘muat be redrafted, and, as a sequence, the term ” Unification 
‘must disappear, because unification is not compatible with 
‘membership by examination. In other words, unt & Reg 
tion Act is obtained this Institute must remain in precisely the 
same position ax regards outside architects as it stands to-day” 
‘Aclose scrutiny of the Inte Council's proposals from the legal 
andi sete to show hat one of the main abject 0 
facilitate the absorption by this Institute of the Society of 
Architects; and, it seems to me, another point is to confer a 
huall-mark of qualification upon the quack architect, who iy we 
hope, a member of no society a all." T think i it were certain 
thar eventually the R.LB.A. would be able to exercise control 
‘over the whole profetsion, most ofits members would be pre= 
for any present sci, But our chances of obtaining 
Hacunry goers grow more geno ech day. Tundra 
the Surveyors and tl ineers have abandoned 
thelr Bill; and of course, if and when our Billinever 
\we ahall Have those bodies opposing 
in obtaining a Bill closing up, the profession, any sacrifices 
which can be made will be made in vain. ‘The only Architec: 
tural Society which possewses a Charteris the Knstitute, and the 
Beste ofthe Insti wil vo be increased, but wil eealy 
diminished, by the wholesale inlus of members. "Take the 
cave of the Royal Academy: does navone suggest that the 
prestige of that body would be increased if every painter, every 
‘sculptor and architect im the United Kingdom were able to join 
it? "In the full light of the past experience of the various 
Unsuccessful attempts wo deal with thi problem of Reyistrae 
tion, the Council should not have commented without duc 
deliberation, discussion, and criticism to give their aupport to 
‘proposal ‘under which the. substance “represented by the 
Dreaize and nique position ofthis ratitutevin t be dropped 
In favour of the shadow—exemplified sppropriately enough by 
the extremely remote chance that in the distant future, s0r%e 
‘paternal Government will kindly alow this Institute to manage 
the affairs of the whole architectural profession. 
Mr, GEORGE HUBBARD [4] °'May I be permitted 0 
second this resolution ? T should like, Sir, to bie tt cleasly 
Understood that there is no difference or illfecling between 
the RBA. Defence League and the Associates’ Committee. 
‘As Mr. Cross has already told you, the Council adopted four 
Fesalutions, and there ean be no mistaking he meaning of 
the words of the Council to the effect that the principle of 
bringingall he architec of the United Kingdom ity tem 
ip of the R.LIA. be adopted, No mention ie made 
of any test oF examination.. "The object of thus opening the 
Alors ofthe nsttue is in the hope thatthe Intute right be 
leo speak a9 one man, nd th, apeking a one man, 
ing Bill, 
regi 




































































would have a better chance of obti or an Act of 
Parliament, by which we should become registered, None of us 
are opposed to Registration, and think most of you must know 
the somewhat leading part which Mr. Cross and 1 played in 
4908, when there wns very much the same in the air 
fas there is now, and we embraced the Licentiates, Mf. 
Cross and I went through the Provinces and we lectured; we 
‘went to Wales andl to Ireland ; and the net result of it was that 
se brought in some 1,100 odd’ Licentiates into the Institute. 
‘The object then was, in its way, Unification, in the hope of 
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Sng Bl gh ei i bn noe ech 
Sees sD Barres eet: 2 oe hg aoe 
Soe igbeg 
Sg cr that Rint ccc hd 
Sees ace ltrs ante oy ba 
lteter Mine 
tecture, and it will not give statutory powers on those lines, 
see Te ena! Erne aera 
Fe a a ey le 
ee ee ed eater 
iy oa ere ee ae a 
a er ec Ute 
aerate eet Se eee ot Us 
Each paca tt et gee 
eg Tate eee ates set oa 
verse, Cer be tet red onto teat ny 
oregon gen ah 
ae dryer eh cer a 
Boe Pepe ms unt pata yes 
Be pitiedtee en ed ol bd tlt 
the principle of Bringing in all the outside architects into 
Pn ly eles eye ll ent ae erd 
Pe po gegen leave 
A Pellerin fener 
wir Adie debe net To 
shea ey lle rae 
dae ek fan Retcitm of tov Dood 
pop pet cpm led a | 
creremny cea cr tat be led 
ie tere eaten en ane 
seks ee ba ae erect 
Ses tg og reg sree 
So cone grea 


"SNM. KEEN (Hon, Secretary) : A meeting was beld this aftor= 
Unutetion and Reiation Comte, and they 
"That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
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Committee reaffirms ity resolution of 12 May 1921, that the 
Principle of Scheme A—namely, the bringing of all 
‘of the’ United Kingdom into membership of the R.LBA—be 





[dopted as the basis of Unification.” 
‘Andi it was resolved that the terms of this resolution should 
be conveyed to the special meeting to be held this afternoon, 
‘The PRESIDENT: T thought it would be only fair to the 
bodies whose tiames are on the paper in my hand that certain, 





witch was cnried on 3 Februtry 

MST in the pinion of the Associates’ Commies, if she 
resolution on the Agenda paper atthe Special General Meeting 
Ealed for Tuesday next, 7 Petry ie cre, the Ueto 
ee turaoer 7 een ede Ualtenion 
ites ha pl viene th atch tet ae deren 
Uf opiion a to deals, the grt majority of Associates ref 
favour of nication, ssether or not Reysraton fe smmedic 
aly obtained 

verpot: Resolsion pasted ot meeting of the Ascites 
in Liverpool in Octaber gat 

thor this meeting of Associates of the Royal Inanne of 
Binh architects Sireryoel ane Dect ape 
that Uoteton Pema prevent to Reystrae 
ton by Acc of Purlimen, end woul urge tat ery effort be 
‘ade vo accure the Unifetin of he Profenon = ; 

anchor: Rechivon fused ete mere of the Atsoti- 
agin ee sane note : 
‘This meeting, brving considered the point of view ex- 

prea by cra, mane we po es 
arnely,* Uthat if Reyatraion by: Act of Partsonent doer not 

















materialise for some time, the present suggestion of Unification 
i a false step '—is agreed that Unification, apart from any details 
at present proposed, repared 
to Support the same from the advantages whi ‘ring. 
‘Neweastle : Resolution passed at-a meeting of Associates 


held in Neweastle, eee 
es of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects resident jn Neweastle and District is agreed 
shat Union in ndpenahle nrerenuse to Regia 
tion by Act of Parliament, and would urye that every elfore 
nade fo secure the Unification of the Profession,” 
Mr H.'T. BUCKLAND (FJ, President Birmingham Archi- 
‘Mr. President and gentlemen, —As one of 
the original Unification Committee, and as one 
‘who is responsible for one of the four resolu ich were 
before you as recommended by the Institute Council, | would 
like to ask a few questions and propose an amendment to the 
revolution which has been proposed by Mr. Cross and seconded 
by Mr. Hubbard, First, might Lask Me, Cross and Mr Hub: 
‘bard what would be the result of Registration? 1 think the 
reply ean be found in the first clause ofthe resolutions to which 
they take objection—namely, that it would involve the bringing 
ofa architec in the United Kingdom inte membership of 
the R.LH.A. or some kindred Assoctation, I-cannot see What 
ponsible objection—if we feel sure that a Registration Bill 
fannot go through at the present time, and we do fel sure that 
‘cannot go through—whut possible objection there can be to 
reparing the way, in the best possible manner, to the geting 
Sf-0 Rejtetration Bill through ‘when the proper time arriver: 
‘The resolution as proposed, und ay we have it before us this 
graning, dose Resolution from the ext of the toe 
lutions to which they ane taking exception. 1 will rea 
words. “Tris No, 3: That the Committee recommends the 
Royal Institute to’ draft such alterations to ite Charter and 
Bye-laws as may be necessary to comply with the principles of 
Scheme A edopted, that in 10 say, by the Unification and 
Registration Commitee, and to confer with the Council of th 
Society of Architects as to the conditions of membershi 
‘Whar T maintain is that it isu very disloyal action of a Vive 
President and neyeral members of the Counell of the Institute 
to have thought fir, when they knew that the declared: pol 
‘of the Inatiture Council and the Unification Committee w 
in favour of Unification, to promote a campaign directly 
Sppoted to it. Te seems to me that itis not cricket. If they 
‘wished to-do this, they certainly should have retired from the 
tions they held on the Council of the Intute, - What they 
Intve persitendy done is wo tey 10 misrepresent the abjeets of 
the Unification Committe. It they had been content t argue 
labout the third resolution, 1 think they would have found the 
answer to all their arguments in the resolution itl. Neit 




























































this meeting noe the Insitute hes any definite proposals before 
them at to the terms upon which ouside architects have the 
igh w come sae! A oonrethwe until they have those 
nite proponals before them they ure atempting to pre} 
the case cave whch haa never been sated. I therelore pre 
Peetu adhe words it Gee wean proposed bo Mi. Ci 
that all the word inthe f- Crose 
and seconded by Mr, Hubbard after the word * that in the 
Second line be omitted, aul the following words subyttated 
‘Sfn ew of the uct st « Cammnttee which represents 
ee a ee IFS We ise to a point of Lal 
a isan posible pry A eat pony 
‘Me. BUCKLAND © t'aball fe to the Chairman on that 


“fhe PRESIDENT : twill be well for the meeting to hear 


the propa in the frat iatances Tian prepared wi rl 
onthe subjects i 

WM BUCKLAND : “That the words after that be struck 
cout, and the folowing words aubateuted "tn view of the 
fact that a Commitee which represent all ection ofthe pros 
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orotate 
eta enc a 
rele RC 
peat aaa 
Sate tar Seger ea 
pa rele ie 
set aa ms ee 
Ls ate ferrari ie Soe nxt 
iatinaer ceerenanentees eet 
Sar se nore ou mre 
rence eee 
sini te ea es 
enthy 


“The PRESIDENT: No, he cannot. No non-corporste 
rember of this Institute is moving 8 resolution, MF. Buecland 
{Stmoving a resoluvion supe by 8 Licentiate. 

Mr. BUCKLAND : Twant the mesting to understand 
theretluen eh hs ben proper voile 

rexalution wie proposed, We ate going 
pases of Uniteation, at far I can ert then, 

Therefore, gentlemen, I do want you, when it comes to § ques 
tion of voting, lento have in Jour mind that all de ost 
excellent work which has been dane to further the queation af 
Unitcation, which is, to my mind, the all-important thing, wil 
be stopped, "We all want to act bs one contmon body th the 
interests ofthe profession, ahd if these * quack " architects to 
‘whom Mr. Hubbard refer are such terrible fellows, we should 
bbe better i if we had them within our body, beeaine then we 
sould control them, Gentlemen, T submit this amendment 


ou, ; 
“The PRESIDENT ; As a matter of convenience in public 
tones, Ulla if here fa svonder of that smendasent 
‘Mr HA“ WELCH [21] I propose to second thi amend 


Tae FAC Pen Mey ene now, toma to mk ou 
if eM ERAN Mey i 

PRESIDENT Te etn inh sendnen 
PA ypu oln 

Mr. WELCH : Mr, President and gentlemen, 1 um pleaved 
to associate my name with that of the proposer of the amend- 
creer a i a of he ome ne 
ar pcr naga aea ae pr rent nig 
sa ei ans rio Ho Sen oi 
Fen pt acct A 
aly Sera enn ang wh a 

er gen of mance i ecltng 

Sake re deco arenes te at 
seit gc 
Tray ane arses regan roma te 
sere ces be eg ree Me roe 
errs lee ert one eee 
Spd p tear, toon i inti anos i 
Seay atest era ie st 
i aah eta a ca 
Hyena ee Go a ein da 
Apne frm eee he Foun 
aire Yoga eect: eee eee 7 
Ses teen reel ae ban, meron 
eae ee ot suo eaten cane 
Se tect then erg eatery te po 
bp eine ane ne eee, ett 
Pitts te coed Berea Sit emase 
Seite meter paete at Coal, Saatn 
er oe Ay esr oye id 
sin of Uralenc amazon ie ero ie 
sere ci, ch, te le oe Sere 
gap bprenu ne nce deleeo rinoacg, 
ROL ee ears ton geal ee 
ea gc Poze of te alton ed fee Bt 
Saas i oe ape oar cee so 
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‘at this meeting, 









































‘ant ? As long ago as last May the resolution of the Unification 
Grand Committee was published in the Atchitectural Press, 
ie the propor eters germane ei tae 
the proposal at wan general ouned tha nae 
decnon. "Hentates there thatthe Counc tthe BEB eal 
Sonuider she mater in der to bring belore eat a 
the details necemary in the stration Sts Charest, 
bose of making a concrete ropes You here aed eras 
Bencnle of Unfestion ax sch and dere has bees 
clay coarbe ec meee Ae eri ae 
rain roo the tack The present proponl e eeak 
‘whole jase dormant to kill i. How ean’ you proceed 
Sr thee line H 904 accepr'n,elanon wane Bee 
Scheme the det of witch you have not ene eS 
PEs think shat fae ahd ploper Devotee Be 
ai anil dhe proponie Se before you, a nt 
He H took i ae from nem of 
Few und ny, 30 wil they we ot : 
willothave ther. “We are told amonget ether thisgas ta A 
wesdopea chee of Regutwson yuck wil bees ieee. 
Felony int the Tate, the mony of men Sh ae aa 
Beret ty We shal petiousy endanger te presi 635 
Appetit, Ta ae tn 
oar ion fo lower the preg of te tne oe ba 
in.a number of men from outide by whatever name se iene 
call them ; yet these proposers of thé: resolution, have the 
frontery to fook up andl tall you, in the next breathe that yee 
hve Registration before Unibention theca eeeeeete eee 
Sr tringing thet” Soutave man men theca 
Whowepratiangarchitctureundurcnor dicen eek 
to the Institute or to the Society of Architects; and if you nok 
them to come in, if you offer them sufficiently generous. terms, 
yOu, will get the amalgamation immediately of the Society of 
Architect, and, therefore, the ttle" M'S-A-" inmmediely ber 
‘comes extinct, ‘The next move will be that ail these men whom 
dou ae going tri nto the Iptute, Under ome tile OF 
other, will be definitely and actively associated with the. Royal 
inate, which meant that 9s percent the ee ahaa 
practising architecture throughout the county wil have wore 
fiom ofthe RE.A. efter ae Pt aye Jame 
buble with repurdgarchteate wil be incremental aed 
Het ley by the amount which yon eh a 
thom. “Hou are going to alk mrchcee fone 
the medium of 75" per cent. of practising. architects wth 
RL, Thilo er how we sl wer the resin ce he 
Heron iy i th 
vublic importance, the Institute will go up by Veaps 
Tae the greet pleanare in wsouksag eazy h 
shine whi vil deer deci upon ean ea 
Foleo ha potsulicen detaeceenteh eee he 
‘The PRESIDENT: Nay T femind Po gaat eee 
moto, nd an en a a 
to ie to peak ul tse whore res howe 
“pposing ether of the Iotion in queton' beets fei, 
‘atu course af events the unease wil be gar Re ae 
RE REWOOD WARE (rise with ch please 
We Hsieh ery 
indeed to support the reslutln whieh hes Geer men ee 
my friend Mr. Cross, and supported by Mr, Hubbard. Judging 
bby the number at this meeting, and judging by the differences of 
sbi vce ani 
entity evden the profession alr ae nee 
sory ie wl centn "Tae as 
acon hich have allen rora Nts Barkona, arte as 
‘Meh hve fallen rom Me, Welch aaa emesis 
Jeter am eee to peak tn been fee a ae 
The great 




























































mami of he Coun of i ne 
in which has operated pon my mind is that if these 

Pole of the Coun of the rytaurs it wih in 

‘iy opinion, absolutely lower the status and digaly 
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architectural profession. Why ? Because the word " all" is in 
‘ertedin the proposals ofthe Council. So we come to this:"* All 
frchitects,"includingmen ho call dhemelves architects without 
the alightest reason, without examination, without the dightest 
‘stays, are to come ino the fold of the Roval Intute. Another 
thing bout she Coun propa at they ney tm my 
opinion, bare, bald, and boll. t have to give Sou my’ reason 
i sia ths teri_No ication where hw bee gen 
ous nel as to ications they are going ta 
Tope for hicetanes tli Seoul bat 5 hay fats nates 
fiven sa single word as to the qualifications,” We are left 
completely inthe dark sto the qualifications which the Counedl 
Sonoidergecssary for aditing the members they nugget to 

SMe. WELCH : ‘That is why you cannot judge the proposals, 

Me WOODWARD: Mymain point is Unt if the saugertions 
of the Council are adopted, you will, in my opinion, lower the 
prestige of the Royal Insitute, And this ie a very unfortunate 
Period to raise this question, asthe architectural profession fe 
hot, it happens, tn complete favour at present; and if the 
Public know that you are asking all members to come in, they 
fell say" Quite right, but notbefore Registration + when you 
have gor Registration, bring them in.” T hope that some day 

1s wll have in the whale of the members of the Soclety of 

‘chitects. You do not want a Registration Bill for that Why. 
‘not adopt that ? 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS: should like to put Me, Welch's 
rind at rest on one point. "This Comunitice it doing excellent 
‘Work, and they are tying so arrange terms of admission, We do 
ot wane stop he. ‘come toa devsion a8 10 the 
terms, these wil be embodied in the Bill. We are not stopplat 
their Work, nor saying anything aguinst their work. We want 
Registration fret” that ty the point, "We do not quarrel with 
sanything Mr. Welch has done.” OF course everybody has Yead 
the resolution on the front of the Journat in red ink. Tine 
‘quired in the office here if they ud had any’ eters, and they 
itive had 170 letters and telegrams approving ie fom all parts 
‘of the countey. And how many do you think they have had 
Syainat it? None at all. "Phat the very greatest argument that 
ould be pur forward in favour ofthis resolution to-day. ‘Now, 
Thm sony hve to yang about the Aviat’ Com 
mittee, but Mr. Keen has read out certain thin, and, Tam 
goin to fll fol ofthe whole fot of them, excepting ne. "This 
Committee "that i, the Associates’ Committee" has ample 
fvidence thar ulthough there are differences of opinion as to 
‘details, the great majority of Associates are in favout of Unifca 
ton, whether or not Regirtraton 


























































‘challenge them to produce it, 
‘Mr. WELCH; T right as well deal with that no 
be. pity fr the meeting wo be ander » misappre . 
“Phe PRESIDENT : 1 think it would be better t0 wa 


Mr, PERKS : ‘There are 2,140 Associates, and we are told 
that they are absolutely suze that over 1,070 Associates are 
pledge o this Unification, whether we get Rewintration oF no, 
them to prove it, Tleave out Liverpool. Earl 
Noverber an Associate in Manchester wrote to me and 
Mc. Stanley Hamp recently addressed the Manchester Society 
‘and explained the proposals of his Committee ; unfortunately, 
the meeting was il, t00 mall to be 













Hee we ave, Novem thi fo 
x to you pass T wppone they did 
‘Yo December the, Norther 

this resolution." That this Assoeiaton 
in favour of 9 Unifetion Scheme a» not understood 


is onl 
Wided that Registration is obtained or asvured by Charter or 


Teginlation "7 abvolutely ‘contradicting this litle meeting 
before, And now as to thedate. If they were paseed at dha date, 
Ham nat nurprnd, beets they hal po profesional epnion, 
they had no Parliamentary Agents" opinion, to guide ther. i 





- certain date, but 


Irs has Sexluio bat up frm ap ns, coniaentag we 
a al een Sas pees eee 
tos abo cL Cramitr vo es 
telat fun are reaueed tartar tus Regtton glee, 
‘Rp oe Mater Aedleund Sc woe "Hee 
ria jour Conltiee tn vary glad Weare Nog 
taken up by a strong Committee.” And other letters have been 
feonved, You al fw wh ve bare done, getdeme We 
‘row ites to the Pree tontoditing corals atnements had 
fivine aur views ad someting lite fac nen fotned at We 
Extesow te spporrot ope age ments tb i pio oe 
number bas hey eprting sere 3690 
‘io man in favour of Wis propor me whe bye 1S that 
‘thera, however ou define ou hve hal oe creat we 
tent cui a7o0 of tone cavalry reentry AsocataTa 
England; Sonlend od Wales and we did ov hie ene fetee 
Soalng that ihe act lapel oe pple bet to tee 
the cofataion othe tnt enine Wat the propos 
shoal ee eu odin ton we 
eons hy not. do nok exaggerate Tsay We 
‘eee ole tae fo adn thee tenet lex 
aor par wfoteain youl crest toca pe 
Feginration” Werwere ld at and tat wh L obec toss 
ttronly The Assocation to wh belo aw taken te Bnet 
{pl ey could yt in Laveen roa s Waientary Ager 
tha copy of ts Chinon ioe entrpond wo ecto 
think you like w eared of what bappenod soo tl, 
Ai oe Siete veces ade She Setey ote Leen ood toa 
‘iaan of G2 Rayinery aged that Neqitaton was Jo 
A sn eer 

ages oil nave get 
{tat unlevt ou can makeoue +public can, and hey would 
Socio tuaX to promotes Aly ened eels chalice bee 
‘cituse they had no public case, The Parliamentary Agent says: 

You aaitec fave. not & puble'cue’ the publc 
tected. If you can go to Parliament and say houses are falling: 
down because they aire not properly built, that sanitation is 
bad and le are losing their lives in consequence, have 
a good cae lic case ; but the public interest in this matter 



































te, bu pruticaly in 
esuninater sid tothe Bagi 












is entirely looked after by Building Acts and the Public Health, 
Acts. Sir Reginald Blomfield told ws in e913, and 
‘Webb in 19142," You want it, but you exninot get i. 





‘ent Counel of the Tnattte to which belong, faa pamed no 
feroludon in favour of ft, We had a leptey’ fromthe last 
‘Council by a majority, but I fail to.see why vase the Council 
fo puted « reoltion at one time, thoy should fee in honour 
bound to go on with it if they do not approve of ft. he 
ten who advocate this Unication scheme say you vl rake 
Ll sacrifice: it will lower the Institute, but eae for # time, 
wer men talk about progress. Good heavens | It ix the most 
Feud hen ich an cnet en pu bre thi ae, 
thin years ago, before the Examination 
tem was operative, The Inttute said You ean qualify ya 
dont come in by then you must come in 
Sy exmination.” And dhen you were told that examinations had 
come and we would build up the Institute, and it has been built 
up by examinations, and any lowering of the Institute will 
‘Bhmage the Institute! I find fue with ealing this scheme Unie 
feation. "We have got 4oo men ayainat iy and that ts 
enough. [Mr. BUCKLAND : Out of 8,000.} ‘The Americans 
have a scheme for Registration, but they do not admit men be~ 
fore they. fave passell the examination, ‘They have a law that 
then can be admitted when the Dil s passed, usta in the cae 
‘of the dentints, Examination fe the foundation ofthe yest sid 
jon We have got to-day, and no man ought to be 
outs ‘here fst danger tht we may not rote on 
what we have Se ee er vedio T don't care 
Irhich wa’ the vote goes | particulary want to see the muse 
treo way or the othr, thin scheme, Tt wl bet Ney 
tefal to ur fater on, Beeaune I think everyman should have 
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But Jet us yote on the main thing to- 


night 
‘The PRESIDENT : Mr. Perks, just to clear up one point. 
{In your interesting speech you made allusion to the number of 
letra wie fd bee ecered 170, Think? ‘ 
PERKS : Yes, 169 letters and one telegram, making 170, 
‘The PRESIDENT: Thank you. I have in'my hand « 
circular, undated, which apparently went out recently 
bers, and which concludes" Should you be unable to attend, 
you ‘are requested to write at once to the Secretary of the 
RuLBA. ete. Was that sent to ll members of the Institute ? 
‘Mr. BERKS : No, only to members af the League 
‘The PRESIDENT : You remarked, swith surprise, that no 
letters had been received against ? 
‘Mr FERKS Dut the other cigcular went fo over 3,008 men, 
Kr. = Thave got to clear up a point, Sir. 
‘The PRESIDENT + Be brief, please, 
‘Mr. WELCH : I regret Me. Sianley Hamp, who is the Chair 
‘man of the Associates’ Committee, is away ; his health has been 
bad of late, and as I am Vice-Chairman of 







































Fea itmy dy to reply to Mie Perks, We y:""The Commitee 
Be ample evidence hat, aug tar ae dereney of 

inion tet deals, the’ great mary of Asoeines are 
th fication, whether or not Registration is immed 


They are these Hleving ctw Ge 
ertain proposals, we, in conjunction with the Allied Societich, 
range thet mace of the Assets Conumitiee shold gs 
into the Provinces and explain tothe Asocatesin the Peovinces 
the conclusions which the Associates: Committe arived tit 
itn teeta of Waheion You wil ce tht at 
iverpool, Manchester and Neweanle, which are particaarht 
mentioned, and also at Bristol and at Cardiff, meetings were 
held We have alo had, inthis oom, a meeting of the Londons 
snd Home Counties Amociates, and we have obtained a yore nt 
tach of those meetings which has shown un qverwheleing 
joy of hore presen ou ore nh pin 
wav negligible except atthe final meeting, when out of x un 
Her apron 350 7 voted wit {CMe er en 
me of etter method of conattutonal procedures I wil plod 
Inyell at member ofthe Associates’ Commit, fallow it 
‘The opinion now will be taken of those who. are heres not 
howe ro cant turn 

Me. FRANK WOODWARD [4 : Tn sising to support the 
motion, Sir 1 woul like to call atetion to ane mspect whch 
fare pt hard fly aver Rea hw nerd Me, 

eich as teyntds the reasons why we apres to accept Unig 
tion. “Hut Twant to asume that Registration hs no chance of 

ing through, and will not go through. I under those cone 

kins you attempt Unification, what do you find Me Welch 
‘has titted ‘us with being willing to ange about thus wot 
Knowing the exnct devils ts tothe pres by which out 
‘emnbery are tobe admitted under Uniteation, They must be 
‘imited by examination srt au the which now apply, 
‘or else by examinations let stiet, or, thirdly, by no ceaedag 
ton at ull "If you undertake Unification now, You sil ia 
shoe time, deal with the outside members whe’ ae now keting 
sce ts the wo re owed wh 
Year by year wil arive atx time when they wl be ge’ oe 
Hot, come into the Insutute With Regoteation xerytidy 
‘within the fnvtute walls vill have adipose ek 
Sako come inthe toute wae wil ao underg an 
Examination a stiet as may be Ueided upon. Ifyou are lag 
cryin ie mm iid ar yo ig 
tion tess srt than the one now in force, no Young stadent oi 
Have ny ict on pt the ard reared pn 
the preset exuminations. If Regaration is ot pou 
wede not know that it in iot_—t feel that Unification Would ad 
UU very far from the goal which we wish to teach, 
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Mr. W, HENRY WHITE [F'] : May Task what will be the 
effect’ upon the Committee which is considering ‘and, pres 
sumably, isto report tothe Council on this question of this 
voting ? First, supposing the resolution i carried, 

‘would that not stop the Committee which is working upon it } 
Mr. ARTHUR KEEN: The carrying of the resolution 
‘must absolutely stop the whole thing, Mr. White as far as I can, 








member voting ought to realise 
‘being put into this; matter. If 

‘atried, itis entirely a setback, "Therefore L 
‘welcome Me, Hucklind's amendment, because if this meeting 
‘ould see its way to wait until the definite Report of the duly 
‘appointed Committee had been presented to the Council, then 
YoU would have the advantage of knowing the Committee's 
Mews. 

“The PRESIDENT : I want to remind you that we have here 
some gentlemen who come from outside London, and who have 
come at some inconvenience. If those gentlemen are ansious 
to go and are wishful frst to address us on elther side of the 
‘question, I think the courtesy ofthe meeting will be with them, 

Mr. GILBERT FRASER [F}, President Liverpool Archi 
tectural Society : Mr, Sydney Perks has referred to the reso 
lution paned by the Amsociates of Liverpool, Manchester and 
Newcattle, Probably most of the Provincial members here to- 

wh come from Liverpool were atthe Liverpool een, 
‘which was a very fepresentative meeting of Associates. Mey 
‘Stanley Hamp explained the policy of the Couneily and I should 
bbe very sorry indeed to have to go back to Liverpool to aay that 
the Council of the Royal Inattite have entirely changed theit 


liey. 
OME G, President Drisol Sac of 
ipport of the 
amendment. 1am an Asociate of the Royal Institute of Betish 
Architects, and haye been for twenty years, and T have been, 
‘extremely proud of i infact, xo proud thtt when, occasionally, 
Thave been asked to ellow, as T have been, Chive 
‘cfused. "Tvay that because itis important that I shoul say i 
Lace there are here to-night many Associates who are notin the 
fubic of coming to these mectings 1 have not heen in the 
it of coming to them myself, was called up here last May 
10 what impressed me as a great and glorious meeting ; and at 
that meeting we considered a proposal which tome to 
be very great proposal; and that was, by some means, 
hook or y ‘roo, bot by proper means we should endenvour 
to get Unieation of architects throughout dhe Kingdon Te 
ious ideal, Sir, and T eubseribe to it with all my henet- 
Since that time’ thre hasbeen going on eontingoualy inthe 
Royal Institute much work in the way" of exploring how to 
arrive at & wise und sane scheme, Tamm engaged on it now, 
‘What I ask you to do tonnight is w allow me and the other 
members of the Committee to go on with our work and see if 
‘we cannot find a solution of the problem which will, unite 
frchiteets and will make them a stronger and « better body than 
C:B, FLOCKTON (FJ, President Sheffield, 8. Yorks, 
and District Society of Architects: ‘The difference between the 
wo camps i very acute, but it seems to be a very simple one ¢ 
‘itturns on the question whether the sweeping-in process should 
take place before Registration or afte It seems to te that 
i aul be posi me way 
difficulty. We are allin favour of Unification, I'think we are 
all of us in favour of Registration, Jf we can get ite If the 
stitute comes to us and says" We have obtained, or we can 
























































other, to get over that 








theca, aganiten wp thea SG wot aera et 
raliged" donot tat tre whe une sf 
cued da mute Tsp 





tot, But I do fee, very strona, that 
to admit everybody. without knowing that there is any finality 
tot. We were told years ago that nobody would Ise admitted 
Without extmination. ‘That went by the board, We are not 
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ven tld now that if we adm ll and sundry a the present 
‘omen, we aball not be asked to dot agin in two Years, tes 
year, five years’ tine. ‘The point I have i my rede tat 
{Should lige to nd wore means of proceeding withthe scheme, 
dn the understanding thatthe degradation i 1 ay toe that 
sagt of Sats! see pce lace unt tere ‘is a reason 
thie pouttty or probably of ebtsaing » Regauaton Act 

‘Mi MORRIS THOMPSON [41], Doncaster We in the 
Provinces are faved by pecs diteites of our owns we are 
Up agtinat the competion of men who ue absolutly unqusl 
Bed, yet muon wbo re recognised By the publics titers 
and we feel that the policy as enunciated by the Council dis- 
‘inctlyatstes that all architects sll be brought into the tat 
{ute We feel that the ease they are going to be brought it 
is the Associate class, the class which Kas had to putin the hard 
fend of examination, We strongly object to that Thank 
{ean speak for others bevides myaet As an eaaraple, in ty 
‘onn town 1 could show you the office window of one of out 
Hvala you find on ft" and So, Architects and Surveyors 
Estat: Agents, Valers, Coal Merchents,and Carting Agents. 
"Those gentlemen are recognised in a pi town aa archi 
teetrt are the Counell proposing to admit them as Associates 
othe RBA? Uethty are not going to be almied as Ase 
Soctates, we should lke Yo know how they are oing ve be nds 
mite. T have very mich plese in sporting the resolution, 

Mr. C.W, LONG [F.J, Cambridge : 1 take advantage of 
our privilege an a Provingial member becuute hin 4 ues 
tion which more nearly aff the Provincial member dian it 
these London member “he Lnton mene he bal 

pe of practice has only to fear the competition of & worthy 
ra re at peak spe oan who, 
rou ike itor not under s Registration Bil is hound come in 
Thave not heard from any member of te inuute Counc 
ha uranee we ave tt ht Regiation fl wl beat 
Inve yearn 20 Jena, go years roms Row. ‘he only reference 
have scent a paral futance iin the parapht which Meters 
Cron and Eubbard sent out to most munber, where they 
quote the Dentists’ Bill; und the Dentists’ Bill was an Act 
Which yu can drive aca an orc trough. A rll ce 
‘ecan take as an example in that of the Chartered Accountants 
Chartered Accountant number about yo per cen. of the pre: 
fesnon of accountants; the remuiting 16 percent arent rai 
tered in tht body, And you may safely say that go per cent, of 
deonuptant work ee,eynknien of that body. They tried 
(ora Regine enol got it, but every vent 
they gon the principe of sing nt Parent «Kegs 
tion iil oF thee own ; though do. not think the 


inverse to Registration © T believe we are all in favour of 3} 
iT object strongly to the thought of admitting everybody ta 
memberahip of this Institute without seeing the slightest chance 
‘of our getting Re 

Mr.A. W. HENNINGS [F), President Manchester Society 
‘of Architects : Mr, Perks made’ point of the meeting of the 
Manchester Associates being a stall one. think it nota 
{hic point, Every Associate who was mernber of the Mane 
chester Society was circularised and invited to the meeting to 
hear Mr. Hamp. ‘Those who did not take the trouble to come 
hhave no business to condemn the meeting and say it was only 
‘amall one. If the resolution which has been proposed by Mes 
‘Cross and seconded by Me. Hubbard is passed, 1 do not see 
how any member ofthe Committee could be expected to put his 
‘hack into the work and go on in his efforts to find some schemne 
by which this may be Brought about. I support the amend: 
ment. 
1 AMEMBER: Ac ay olf member ofthe Iniute—1 think 

‘vas qualified try examination in r888—I would like 40 sty. 
word. “Chav steed with the utmose pleasure fo both she 
Proposer and the seconder of the resolution, anu also to the 
Speeches of the proposer and seconder of the amendment. At 






























































this late hour T suggest that the proposers of the amendment 
will agree to take w sralghe vote of the resolution, 

Sir BANISTER FLETCHER [F']= Twould like to 
the amendent. “The Counsell have this matter in ha 
‘when they have pot it finished, with the help ofthe Awocites, 

1 presume, cll the general 
of the Royal Institute together, nd take thelr 
‘opinion omit. ‘hat inthe straight way of doing it, Tam sure 
prised that shere areViee-Presidents and members of the Council 
‘who ave endeavouring to hoodink the great majority of the 
Jnembers by drawing up thivextmordinary resolution which hss 
been put before us to-night. fei» & premature revolution, iis 
s'wretking resolution, "You may say. what you like, but no 
Inember who is working on the Count for this thing will yo 
‘on with it if this resolution is carried to-night. "There i to 

megete resolution before yous therefore how ean you vote on 
i? "Noconiy you, but every member of the Roya Toetute wil 
Ihave the meats to Vote on this measure when ifs put forwaed 
in conerete form, when itis printed, and every man will have 
A chance of voting: We roustthenk the Associates. think that 
that body, who are thove most key to sufler in this business, 
have done « remarkable public work in supporting, to 4 certain 
Dodi, the work which has been earied ute "herefore 1 core 
Uially support the amendment, 

Mr, WARREN : I have only one point to mak, and that ie 
strony in favour of the ameriiment. Te means that scheme 
gi Eto it be eid i By and he 
fbecomes an Act, you vil t ‘the opportunity, without 
‘extreme difficulty, of making those necessary small alterations 
and improvements. in your ‘Unification scheme which every 
human acraryenient of this kind ix subject to. You wil have 1 
set another Il and you can understand wha lous and expenve 
‘hat would mes. 

Mr. HIORNS: We object 10 the suction embodied in 
the resolution accepted by the Counel that all architects i the 
United Kingdom should be brought into this Tnsttate. Te is 
perfectly clear that the resolution is directed againat policy 
SF that sort, uniew we ean Ruarantee that eventually. we 
Shall pass u Registration Bill” fry thinking Of dhs question 
like to remember that this Tostitute represents a very reat 
trudition. We can go back for 88 yeurs and remember that 
the architects of that tie mt together and passed tesoution 
to evolve an Institution which would uphold the character and 
linprove the atainments of architects; and dung the 88 years 
which have passed since then the many distinguished archic 
tects who have succeeded ane another tn the management of 
this tnstitute have all worked their hardest and best inorder 0 
fnsure that the members of this taste would reptesent all 
Te ae at an et th aries And, para of Wat 

i 1 ayo they evolved the examinations where 
tre gained our Auocate, 1 think there no question that i 
ints done a very great deal to endure the respect in which this 
Traut nw olde ee members generally il spe 
port the very cleat proposal which is ow belore ure 

“The PRESIDENT * {gather that you are anaious to divide. 
1k was my distinct intention to say nothing at this meeting. 
Tay something now, Tam sure you will not misunderstand 
what Tsay. Tam your Chairman here’ Tam the Speaker of this 
Tie Howse of Commons, and Thm ol akingder, hve oe 
word to aay. ‘There have een minuderstaninga inthis meet- 
Ing, various misunderstandings, and I want, before all things, 

‘native should know its mind, and should speak et 
ind, Tes for that reason {sugges thatthe path of windom 
isin the direction of accepting the amendment. am not 
‘speaking, in the very lest, as 4 partisan. 1 only say that for 
{Eisen sha toe wh mowed the orga aon here: 
‘men with a most sincere wish to do their duty to the Tnsttute, 
fre really fighting against the unborn. Let this business come 
to birth before you eeticise and fet me remind you thatthe 
Uaifcatian Committe fn vast representative body covering 
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the whole profession, an 
‘of thei opin 





fe itis our duty to them, aswell 
should go before them for farther 
dot think ts Tstate ae 
the present moment, ready to dear fall mind onthe se 
Jessa care you wi forgive me fr having a Wa oe 
"ASIEMIBER : Can we have the amendment read? 
fir, KEEN read te umendinent 
“That a Committee whic represents all vetions ofthe pro: 
feaion having been sprouted to cooider and tepore spo 
esti Conbected withthe Unibenton and Regain ot 
tects ths meeting deprecates the pubic dsstesion of the 
‘atious views unt the Report ofthe Commies or eee, 
seiteds and considers that al sugestions and. proms or 
‘Sry out the exprewed wits of the protean shanldoe 
Sento the Unitcation Committe for conidcrstont 
Mir CROSS "The Comte not composed exchiely 
re, 
‘The PRESIDENT Ni 
Mr, PERKS: We ar referring our matters to bodies whose 
compovition dosnt eaters of th an 
Tee WELCH: But he Commies consi members hin 
oat, by un overwheting major 
“The PRESIDENT: Quite right: Nie, Welch, Now, will 
those who arein favour ofthe nmndent hold thet ad 
red i a 
WR the motion, 
Mr BAXTER GREIGE 





expre 






























£ Ona point of order ; would I 


bein order in moving « further amendment ? 
‘The PRESIDENT : Perfectly in ord 
Mr, BAXTER GREIG ; I was much impressed by your own 





advice that stich a valuable occasion as 





it should note fost, 
td that certain har Tabours that had been performed by. ah 
lected Committe should not be made void, ‘T would my’ at 
ne ict been ily touched por anda he ee 
‘of the legal fraternity with regard to the posnbity of sur 
taining ou desires, Tauggstt would bes goed ahha He 
Commitee charged with the: considerason of thi subject 
further 






























were to tike legal opiaion before anythinyf mL 
propose tha afer the word * tht "all the other words in the 
evolution before the meeting he omitted and that these words 








bbesubtituted ; That before taking furtherateps inthe matter 
ofthe turterane of Uietng the Counc a thi fe 
Ohvain the best legal advice and opinion an to the prospects 
‘obtaining an Act of Parliament to'aecure the objects aed st, 
nd report further ta the whale body. 
Mr, Greig’ amendment wav not seconded. 
‘The PRESIDENT? In the absence of aseconder, I now put 
motion 
‘That this Meeting iof opinion tha the conditions forthe 
Unification of the profession should form part of «Rept 
Tul and thatthe present system of admittance to the faut, 
ling compu examination. sould come i force 
stration Bil be paved. 
Joie favour 8 aia. “he Resluion nt having 
sary two-theds majority was lon, 
Me. W. WOODWARD : We ought to thank sr President 
for the very excellent way in which he has conducted the 
meeting. 



























It was reported to the Council that ut the meeting of the 
Unification and Registration Committee held on 7 Feb= 
ruaty at the Royal Institute the following resolution was 
carried by 30 votes to 1 — 

‘That this meeting of the Unification and Registration 
Committee reaffirms its resolution of the 12 May 1931—— 
‘that the principle of Scheme A, namely, the bringing of all 
Architects in the United Kingdom into membership of the 
RALB.A., be adopted as the basis of Unification. 
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And it was RESOLVED that the Resolution be approved 

ferrari 

craton sirer! mG 

of the architectural poteson which ae atm Sent 

Eo aaa ar age 

ieienes apc oa ge 
‘nce prepared und fuel f0 Members) 











THE CONCRETE INSTITUTE. 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, President of the Concrete 
Institute, has been appointed an Advisory Member of 
the Board of Architectural Education, 


ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 24-29 JULY r92a. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood, Vice-President of the 
R.LBA,, and Mr. J. Arthur Smith, F.RLB.A., have 
been appointed to represent the Institute at the above 
Congress. 


EMPIRE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

‘The Royal Institute of British Architects have been 
elected an Affiliated Member of the Empire Forestry 
Association. ‘The Secretary of the Association writes : 

“ My Executive Committee desire me to say that it 
is sincerely hoped that many individual members of 
the R.1.B.A. will become members of this Association, 
and, further, that they will appreciate the importance 
of the work which the Governing Council have under~ 
taken, and assist in bringing to the notice of the con- 
suming public the valuable properties of timbers which 
are grown within the Empire,” 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE 1sorn ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE ACADEMIE ROYALE 
DE BELGIQUE, 24 MAY 1922, 

‘The following members have been appointed to re- 
present the R.I.B.A. at this celebration : 
‘The President of the Royal Institute 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past-President, 
Mr, John W. Simpson, Past-President, 
ir John J. Burnet, A.R.A, 


SPECIAL ELECTION TO ‘THE FELLOWSHIP, 


Under the provisions of Bye-law 12 the following 
architects were elected as Fellows by the Council ; 
‘The Rt. Hon. Earl Ferrers, 
Mr. F.C. Eden, 


RETIRED FELLOWSHIP. 


Mr. Wm. Bakewell [77] has been transferred to the 
Retired Fellowship class, 
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THE R.LB.A, PRIZES AND STUDENTSHIPS, 


‘The Council have adopted the following recommen- 
dations of the Board of Architectural Education : 


1, That no work submitted shall have been prepared 
during the competitors’ day school hours. 
3. ‘That students shall receive no criticism or assistance 
from their School of Atelier Instructors in making their 
signs. 
‘That a student successful in a Travelling Student- 
ip Competition shall be given personal adv 
Jury of that competition before travelling, and 
Tecommended to wait until he has reached the age of 23 
years before taking up his Travelling Studentship. 

4. Thata student successful in a'Travelling Studentship 
Competition shall be given two-thirds of the money prize 
before beginning his travels ; the remaining one-third to 
‘be handed to him on the satisfactory completion of those 
travel 

$;, That the student successful in the Pugin Travelling, 
Studentship Competition be required to make u tour of 
six weeks’ duration instead of eight weeks. 

6, "That the student successful in the Henry Jarvis 
‘Travelling Studentship Competition be permitted to spend 

econd year in some country other than Italy or Greece, 
o deste subject. the approval of the Faculty of 
at Rome 
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SOCIRTE DES ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES 
PAR LE GOUVERNEMENT AND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
Mr, Arthur J. Davis (FJ, the Hon, Secretary of the 
Franco-British Union of Architects, has been informed 
that the S.A.D.G. at their last Council meeting decided to 
place at the disposition of the Council of the Architectural 
Association a grand medal of the 8.A.D.G. to be presented 
to the best student (man or woman) who has received the 

diploma of the A.A. School, 











EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

An Exhibition of Architects" Working Drawings has 
been opened in the Galleries of the Institute, and will 
remain open until 18 March between the ‘hours of 
To am, and 5 pan. daily (Saturdays 10 a.m. to t p.m.). 
‘The exhibition includes drawings kindly lent by Sit 
John Burnet, A-R.A, (the British Museum Extension), 

Hr. Arthur J. Davis (the Morning Port building), and 
Mr. Ralph Knott (the London County Hall), ‘The ex- 
hibition is intended primarily for students of architec- 
ture : they will be able to examine the drawings which a 

ractsig architect hands toa contractor, and thus will 

afforded an insight into the methods adopted in a 
modern architect’s office. 















‘THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL, 1922, 


A Special General Meeting will be held on Monday 
6 March 1923, at 8 p.m., for the following purpose :— 
‘To elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the current year, 
Chairman tn move: “That, subject to His Majesty's 
sacioux sanction, the Royal Gold Medal for the promotion 
of Architecture be presented this year to Mr. ‘Thomas, 
Hastings of New York, in recognition of the merit of his 
work as an architect. 





BUSINESS MEETING, 6 MARCH, 

‘The Ninth General Meeting (Musiness) of the Ses- 
sion 1931-22 will be held on Monday, 6 March 1922, 
immediately following the above Special Meeting, for 
the following purposes :— 
jinutes of the meeting held on 20 Febru- 
admit members attending for the firat 








‘To proceed with the election of the candidates for mem= 
bership, whose names were published in the JounxAt for 
for Fellowship, 6; for Associ- 





HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON, 


Under the provisions of Bye-law 61 the following 
notices of motion have been received by the Secre- 
tary — 

‘That this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects approves the action taken by the Council 
onnection with the Report of the London Building Acts 
Committee. 

To be moved by Me, Maurice E, Webb [4] and 
seconded by Mr, Raymond Unwin [/,}, 

‘That this meeting approves the general principle of 
allowing buildings to be erected, in certain posi 
greater height than is the present practice, subj 
Proper safeguards as to construction, fire escape and fire 
attack, 

‘To be moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph [J] and 
seconded by Mr. H. Austen Hall [F7), 




















MR, JOSIAH GUNTON [f] CHIEF COMMONER. 

Mr. Josiah Gunton (#°] has recently been elected the 
chairman of the City Lands Committee, the premier 
committee of the Corporation of the City of London, 
and in virtue of this office becomes Chief Commoner. 


INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL FOR BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 


Mr. George Hubbard [F] has been appointed a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Industrial Council for 
British Industries as representative of the Institute, 
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Obituary 


MR. SIDNEY JOHN DICKSEE. 

‘The news of the death of Mr. Dicksee on $ February, 
at the age of sixty-six, has been received with very deep, 
regret by architects who were professionally associated 
with him and by his many friends. Mr, Dicksce was the 
managing direetor of the well-known firm of building con- 
tractors, Messrs, Foster and Dieksce, and the brother of 
Mr. Frank Dicksce, R.A., and Mr. Bernard J. Dicksee [2 
the District Surveyor for Southwark. 

Mr, Mereyn Macartney [F.] writes as follows : 

It has been my privilege to have had the intimate 
friendship of the late Sidney J. Dicksee for over forty 
years. During the whole of thar time I never had the 
slightest dispute or disagreement with him either in busi- 
ness or general matters. He was always the same courteous 
gentleman, whatever the subject of discussion might be. 
At the sare time he was quite able and determined to 
“keep up his end ' of any controversy or dispute. He wus, 
moreover, a great builder, and one of the first to introduce 
steam lorries, diamond stone cutters, Seotch cranes, ete, 
in carrying out his works ; in fact, all'the modern methods 
‘of building which now are no longer innovations. 

He must have impressed the Office of Works with his 
ability and integrity or else he would not have been en= 
trusted by them with so much Government work. King's 
College Hospital at Denmark Hill is another important 
work which redounds to his eredit as a contractor. He 
lived a very strenuous life, and it was the prodigal way 
which he expended his health by night work and robbery 
of sleep that of late years undermined his constitution and 
shortened his days. Although he did not actually attempt 
to make drawings, he was very capable of sketching his 
ideas on paper and had much taste in pictorial matters, 

“"Dicksee's word was his bond,and you required nothing 
‘more to satisfy you that all would be carried out as agreed. 
Uhave lost a_ great friend and the building world a very 
eminent member of that confraternity. 

‘Mr. A. B. Pite has sent the following communication : 

*"T should like to be allowed to add a small tribute to 
the memory of the late Sidney J. Dicksee, to his genius for 
friendship and labour, and the great qualities for con- 
struction and organisation with which he was so richly. 
endowed. His untimely death is a sorrow and grief to all 
who were privileged to enjoy his acquaintance. Mr. Dick- 
see was indeed a peer among the members of his noble 
ceraft. He seemed to me to lift the mere materialistic idea 
building to a higher plane, His infectious enthusiasm 
inspired all around him ; and he was greatly esteemed by 
his whole staff, who could rely with confidence on his 
ability to perform whatever had been undertaken, whether 
the end was to prove advantageous to his firm or other- 
wise. In this the uniformly high character of the firm's 
Work was consistently maintained, I am sure there are 
many who will acknowledge the remarkable and inspiring 
influence that he exercised upon the architect with whom 

dng : there isnoother word toex- 
suggestions, he would tackle 
any problem immediately, and indi 
of tactful and elucidating sketches. 
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Competitions 


WOLVERHAMPTON WAR MEMORIAL. 
In the competition in connection with the above 
memorial the following are those to whom the Assessor 
(Mr. John W. Simpson, P.RLB.A.) has awarded 
Premiums 
FIRST PREMIUM of 150 guineas o— 
Mr. C. T. Anasta0Nc, A.RLB.A,, 
32 Eversley Road, ‘Bexhill. 
SECOND PREMIUM of 100 guineas to— 
Messrs. Enns axp Wannen, AA.R.LB.A, 
‘Stamford Bridge Studios, Chel 
THIRD PREMIUM of 50 guineas to— 
Mr. Winrntp Bond, F.R.LB.A., 
11 Elmer Road, Grantham. 
“ HONOURABLE MENTIOD 
‘Major Hucu C. Contern 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, 
Messrs. 'T. Rice aNp R. 
(Shayler & Ridge), 
‘The Cross, Oswestry. 


AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 

‘The promoters of this competition have asked the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to form a Register 
of intending competitors, so that information received 
from Auckland may be distributed to the competitors 
without loss of time. 

shall be glad if all architects who intend to take part 
in this competition will send me their names and ad- 
dresses as soon as possible, 

“The date for receiving drawings in this competition 
has been extended to 30 June 1922. 

‘Tas. MacAuisren, 
‘Secretary. 

‘The * Answers to Questions " relating to the Auck- 
land War Memorial Competition have been received 
bythe R.LB.A, from New Zealand, Duplicated copies 
can be obtained by competitors on application to the 
Secretary, RLB.A: 


‘TRUJILLO COMPETITION, 

‘The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects desire to inform members that us 
the above Competition appears to be intended rather 
for sculptors than for architects, the Committee's 
warning notice has been withdrawn, 























Ge 
.. Hayses 











Comrerttions Oren, 
‘Auckland War Memorial. 
RLBA. Oslour 
Dundee War Mem: 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Students R.I.B.A. 


‘The following candidates, having passed satisfactorily 
thgoogh the architectural courses ho” 
schools indicated against their names, have been regis 
tered as * Students RILB.A.” ‘The asterisk (*) denotes 
students exempted from the Intermediate Examination 
under the Special War Concession to Probationers, 
Annum: Ene Ross (Liverpot Univenity, 6 Peterborough 
Road, Wavertree, Liverpoot. 
Beavwont : Jotes Soumevitee (Victoria University, Manches- 
{er}, 24 Brazconose Street, Manchester. 
Bormx! Buxtaast (Liverpool University), 3¢ Priory Street, 


‘Dudley, 
_Aseriton Otiver (Liverpool University), 73 Oriel 











‘London Road, North End, 
Eprrt Giusy (Architectural Association), 18 Aiclie 
‘Gardens, WS. 

‘Bown | Bowne Exmrs_ (London Unive,“ Carte 


Street, Swansea. 
uy Sato A “Amaszast, 2 Jail Road North, Bombsy (0), 


musea ? Hesernmey Moxey (London Univesity), 715 Ase 

‘stone Road, Leicester. 

“Hounnty : Joins Deas Mosnoe (London University), 42 Castel~ 
‘nats Mansions, S.W.t3- 

‘sHeumxc + jvm Apouris Jor, 184 Altmace Avena, Bast 

Hose? Fiano (Liveoot University), 93 Hale Road, Walton, 


Hocags; Busavon Karumnce Dosoney (Architectural Aso. 
“Architectural Asocition, 35 Bediord 


‘Cuatatmas Hieeny (Liverpool University), 10 Town 

‘Lane, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 

Jocungss” Tnses “Peevenea(Livepasl, Unienits), 6 
Park, Liverpool. 











‘ear Wakefield. 

esta: Dots (Liverpool Univer), Ret Come, Upper 
Colvyn Boy, 

‘sNrsrrox: Fi, * Grecahythe," South Avene, Litieover, 





Derby. 
Pannen? Pomssnorrase Muxuxo (London Universi), 22 





v5. 





‘Secretariat, P-W.D, Chepaulk, Madras, 
“ALEXA 


“Madras, India. 

‘om Sistesos (Robert Gordon's Technicat Col- 
(berdeen), 221 Clifton Road, Aberdeca. 

‘Architectural Astociation), 16 Gordon 


Ru: 


12 Broomknall Street, 
sexton | Witt Gaon, 23 Machines Road, Potypedd, 


im 
Sunopr Lor Pnsunge (London Univesity), 34 Wenthoume 
Roads Boatany, Ne 


Wong; Servox Exsger Etiano (Liverpool Univenity), 4 
‘Beckenham Road, New Brighton, Cheshi 
Watuss: Eowix (Liverpool University), 


Livespool. 

‘Woot "Tyoatas Jouss Rosswasr (London University), Tre- 

Youn: Sr’ Thou eel University), 47 Coltart Road, 
‘Princes Park, Liverpool. 


Probationers R.I.B.A. 


Since 1 August 1921 the following have been 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute 
Ax; Honore Anzea, 9 Ashburmbam Mansons, Chelsea, 
Busen: Janis Banmmcron. Grove Lode, Est Finchley, N 
Benson’ Jou Sout, sy scone Sec, Nan 
Bods: Guat Stusty, 35 Beaconsfield Street, Neweatle-on- 


‘Tyne. 
Buowsn - Jouy Writs, Main Street, Baslestone, Nuneaton. 
Bovirsaum: Wiuias Penctvat, 30 Daintry Street, Oakhill, 














Broce: Rossa Pamasy, 21 ‘Se. James Terrace, Winchester. 
“Tuomas, 180 Old Kent Road, SE. 


Borex! Barrett, 31 Priory Sect, Duley, 

Eso Nfs Rica Joa, 48 Peli Grove, Wood 
SS 

Gusta; Jon Gronos Darmos, 18 Havannah Temce, 
Washington, $0. Co. Durham. 

(Cusrrenay ; Arun Otivin, 73 Oriel Road, Bootle, Liver- 


Gout” Jace Axrosao, 88 Gerard Avenue, Parthead, Glangow. 
Crook 2 Ceavor, 26 Se Philip's Road, Newmarket, 
Dewsxur : Sams Jostrmuxe; Ross, Caldy Road, Kirby Park, 


Doxoxe: Dosis Eur, 13 Queensway, Wallasey, 
Donazosone: Rosext Wenn, 36 Hertiord Road, Boote, Liver- 





ook: Mascaner Many Wiseusren, 14 Offerton Road, 
‘Clapham, SW. 

Bonin: Bown Eas, * Carre Cli” Cradock Steet, 

up Sttcox Amuust 2 Jail Rand North, Bombay (0), 

Buss Din Tuomas, Y.M.C.A., Promenade, Chelteaham. 


Liverpool. 
Evacg-V avons; Geoane Famneice, The Cedars, Anglesea 


‘Swpowicx, Wensted, Grasiendale Park, 





Somerset. 
Foawano = Mavmicx Howano, 44 Esplanade, Scarborough. 
Fowsn: Jos Stewanr, Vier Street, Wymondham. 

Gamers: Groncr, 16 Alexandra Road, Ansdell, Lytham, 
Googati.® Aumeer Eowano Jas, 61 Chesterfield Gardens, 

Harringay, N-+- 

Gone: Jou’ “Ghsemnt, 11 Chapel Avenue, Aintree. 
Greer Eitan Doms, clo SB. Caulfield, Faq, 1 Woburn 


‘Tuomas Brock, The Cabin, Alric Avenue, 





Road, Worksop, Nott. 
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‘Hoyt: Vineesr Coutisawoon, “ Redeot," ‘The Manor Way, 

‘Blackheath, SE. 

Horrox ; Cuainers Hexny, 10 Town Lane, Rock Ferry, 
Cheski 


Juss: Harny Listas, " Ferndale,” Futon, nr. Bristol, 

Jexnins: THostas ‘Tuavirvas, 6 Tennyson Street, Princes 
‘Park, Liverpool, 

Joussow; Fravenck Armin, 9 Hayday Roed, Plaistow, E. 

Jonme : Cuauus Eowanp, Glan Firwd, Coychurch, Bridgend. 

Joxss: Svoney Howanp, West View, Lichfield oad, Four 
‘Oaks, Sutton Coldfield. 

Kaven: Mouawen AMEN Anput, 22 Henderson Road, 
‘Wandsworth Common, SWV.t1. 

Kean: Jor Enwann Ronexr Thrris, 23 Kingsdown Avenue, 
W. Ealing, W.23- 

Larxniat: Lisuis, 74 Cottesmore Road, Lenton, Nottingham, 

Law: OLIVER Wittiaot MarEKING, 6g St. Augustine's Avenue, 
‘South Croydon, 








Lagi Jos Eoin, * Homes" Siow Hil, New, 
Lara tae Canis 13 St.John Stet, Hanley, Ske 
cece 


Livessenoe : Us) 





161 Rotton Park Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 


mingham. 
MeCanmiey : Avoustes Epoan, 77 White Horse Street, Ex. 
‘MacGeaci : Jous, 20 Newington Street, Limestone Road, 


McKewax | Anrivx Mancotst, 27 Somerset Road, Handes 
‘worth, Birmingham. 

MeMaxcs': Syoxey Citantes, 57s Wandsworth Road, Clap 
am, SW. 


Manor : Bi. 0 Messrs. Heal and James, 19 Rotel 





“Manns: Cyaut Mowraocs, 39 Linver Rd., Hurlingham S$ W.6. 
Meakis = Twoaus Hsny, #3 Manor Road, Coventry: 
‘Mries: Ivon Ewan, Cruig-y-Nos, Pontnewsdd, Mon. 


Munita: Jos Haves, Fete” Rose 





|, Pemberton, 
isan 
Musortio Cuanues ANmuoxy, 28 Alexandea Diive, Liver 





Mod Suan Soirson, 20 West Avenue, Clarendon Pk, 

‘Ciissren Stantey, 78 Clive Road, Middlesbrough. 

vsumn: Dons, Rest Cottige, Upper Colwyn May, North 

Newstars Auman ‘THowre, 62 Derby Road, Long Eaton, 
‘next Nottingham. 

Ont: Wiis Ricwano Noma, 9 Chandos Ville, Rye- 

Pararn: Punvsuortast Muxwsn, 22 Harvey Road, Gamdevi, 

or! 


bay, nia. 

Pumturs: Rowato Atram, 7 Stanfield Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth. 

Porta Jons Dowsisc, 7% Emma Pace, Swnchouse, 
Piygjouth. 

Pact Wrrnen Jons Bwookiocst, 34 Kensington Gardens, 
Titra, sex, 

Puneriay Ceanence JoserH, 27 Searsbrick Avenue, South 











Paver! Hanouy Fetiowss, Secretariat PWD,, Chepauk, 
‘Madras, Inds. 

anys Laven, 3 Hunter Stret, Brierfield, Lancs. 

ats, 94 Clifton Road, Aberdeen, 

"ALExANben Suaaox, 221 Clifton Road, Aberdeen, 

Rrvsoupe: Jou Jossrst, 69 Cabra Road, Dublin. 

Rouurreow ; WiLiiE Vanson, 39 Derby Road, Withington, 
‘Manchester 

oor Boxatin Jou, of ‘Trinity, Road, Handsworth, 








* (Contimued im mext sue.) 
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Members’ Column 


OFFICES OR PRACTICE. 
Orraces on Practice required by an established architect and 
suneron, preferably in the W.c- diteiet, 4-6 toons, oF house for 


Eavosbe BH Gy clo Sermiary RLBA, 9 Condalt Ste, 
‘London, 2 ‘ 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION AND FURNITURE, 
Ancumtucr about to rutize wishes to dispose of his ofice and 
‘uma, One gov tant at ln reat od olber rooms available He 
Sranted. In central position, "Wie. distaict. Taking over the 
vactice ig optional, Dit could Wwe arrangrd oa, a part commision 
Ei “uae No. stis,c/o Secretary RLB-A, 9 Conint Stvet, Wa 


PARTNERSHIP, 

Assocar, with anal counaton ad ile wok ad, eke 
june parinezs inal etl mot architects Would be 
fig vet fsbo i Sata SeApply Ho No, Gt, fo 
SComfury HIB.A, 9 Condutt Steet, Wate 

ANCE BA, PAS, wishes to pirhace partnership fa estab: 
ted provincial prartice 14 Seat fx own prator.  Allsouad 
experience, incluling workshop tainiag and quantities 1 

se ross b/0 Semetary RLB-N, 9 Comdut Stree, London, Wt. 
PAR: BRE apy aerial neg 2 

ip with arekleet and. surveyor. - Provinces, 2 
Riven Boe to, co Sccetary RLBA, 9 Caudle Strat, Wate 























APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
ARLBA. (a7), Silver Medalist, "Varsity trating, and wit 

sitar quallitous aud ditincion, dni sete apoio. 

ae ee acing hakieg and torn pa, 
wate and pubic werk, Joa ‘own 

Bert racer ates spn on age scale, Rie, sete and 

Siect ele halves: Bow’ sts, /o Secretary RBA. 9 Coniit 


Street, Wr. 
Trcexstare requires appointment ; good draughtsman and 
‘Bomeatle work, howing schemes, etc. Fiteea years” 











colour 
Steel practice at howe and abroad. Would organise an chi 
‘Spal dara tothe Rte At oe re 
work in peopect.SMsleate salary me 105, 10 
Sealey RAL As Condute Stren, Were 
tela sg London exper engage. Dei, 
ils aperiteation Tice Hite telereices 
io. apsa elo Secretary LBA. 9 Coudalt Steet, Londen, W.t. 
“Associa (nari, 5 clildren), having resumed prictice after 
3 sears war svi, Win dine, ad would be grateful be 
RASNC eondec anttance to, other architects at his of heir office. 
pe lam peng and danghonamnip al atrering 
a bax 2, co Scwtary RAHA. 9 Conduit Steet, Ws 


Minutes XI 


Sessi0N 1921-1922. 


1 the Big Gens Mesting (Onna) ofthe Seon 
sgat-iosa, held on Monday, 20 February To2a, a 8 pa 
‘Me. Paul Waterhouse, President, in the chair. ‘The attendance 
ool tap sizned by 19 Fellows Gnchuding 3 members of the 
Cuncids a4 Arsosates (cluding 1 ember the Counel), 3 
{een and large number of viitors, 

"pe Minutes of the Seventh Mecting held on 6 February, 
having been ken ab read were ayreed me correct 

“TRE following members, mending for the Bist time singe 
heir lection, were formally ated bythe President 

ID, Howack, and C1, Stableford, Associates. 

J Davis(F} having rad a paper ented "The 
Internal Decoration of the Ocean Liner," a discussion ensued, 
thon theooton o Sie Wencot Abell, CBE, Chief Ship 
SUrsepor, Lloyd's Regier, seconded by Nir J. Annan Bryoe, 
2 Soec of thanks wae peed to Me- Davia By aedamation, end 


tras bref responded to. 
"The proccedings coved at 945 pam: 
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“Facrrmn Patsce 


Russian Architecture’ 


By W. 
Yi jan ballet with the alluring crudities of 

I Bakst staging has been with us these dozenyears, 
jan music thesethirty,and the Russiatinovel 
perhaps fifty, but what do we know of Russian art—of 
Russian architecture, sculpture and painting, or of the 
minor crafts ? So little that but for the gaily coloured 
wood utensils and embroidered garments of the Mujtk 
anu barbarclly framed ikone ach 25 are occa nally 
to be found in our shops, and a vague impression of the 
semt-oriental churches ofthe Kremlin, the average man 
Of taste might well ask : "Is there any Russian art to 
know ?" And he might still he asking it after a special 
course extending from 500 .c. to the nineteenth 
century, ‘The jewelleryand ceramics of the shores of the 
Euxing, the mosaics of Kief, the frescoes of Novgorod, 
the churches of Suzdalia and Muscovy, the Kremlin of 
theIvans,thepalaces of Peterthe Greatand Catherine II, 
would reveal to him a perhaps uinsisspected wealth of 
nin Russia; but he would still need 

conviricing that it was in any real sense Russian and not 
merely the work of Hellenes, Byzantines, Italians, 


irt Ruste det Origine: 0 Plerrele Grand By Louis Réau, 
in directeur de Vinstitut frangais de Petrograde. 
tvin. (gat. [H, Laurens) 

























































HENRY WARD, MA. [/\] 


Germans, and Frenchmen, to say 
Swedes, Flemings, and Englishmen. 
"The literature on the subject is not very voluminous, 
jn Russian,and the information to be derived from 
Ih of it is distorted by the eagerness of the writers 
to prove some thesis of their own. Of the few lines 
prafessedly devoted to it by the Encyclopedia Britan- 
pica one-third consist of a description of t Roumanian(!) 
Church, while the remainder contain at feast one more 
than disputable statement 
‘One of the earliest works to bring the subject into 
notice in Western Europe was Viollet-le-Duc’s L’Art 
Russe (1877), but this labours under a double disadvan= 
tage of insuficient information and tainted sources. For 
his data were supplied him from Slavophil mifiewx de- 
sirous of utilising a distinguished forcign author to 
buttress their own doctrines that Western art was the 
‘enemy and that salvation was only to be found in the 
native tradition, He was thus led to exaggerate its value 
and incidentally. ta emphasise its supposed Asi 
gins and minimise the relations between Russia and 
the West, Further, the scope of his book is confined to 
architecture and ornament 
“The work of Monsieur Louis Réaw (Henri Laurens, 
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wothing of Poles, 
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Paris, 1921) is perhaps the first to deal with the Russian 
arts as a whole up to the era of Peter the Great,and to do. 
so objectively with the aim of * studying them as an 
independent organism subjected to certain Jaws of evo~ 
ution, constantly modified by the action of social and 
historical conditions,and in the end shaping themselves 
toauit these coniltions, 

‘The serious archwological studies, the most valuable 
outcome—so far as art is concerned—of the nationalist 
movement of the nineteenth century, have hrought 10 
light evidence on all periods and promoted the illustra~ 
tion of extant examples. All this material, which was 
not available in Viollet-te-Duc's time, has been ex- 
haustively sifted by M. Réau, whose long residence in 
Russia as director of the French Institute in Petrograd 
gave him special facilities for studying Russian art at 
first hand, 

He has produced a volume of quite remarkable 
clarity in exponition and arrangement, containing in a 
comparatively small compass, yet without any crowding, 

ge mass of information, accompanied by sound 
ie an ustrated by Adequate photographs of 
typical examples, Its only defects are the absence of 
any plans or other drawings and the lack, too common 
in French works, of an index. 

His generat conclusions are that, while the Ru 
are indebted to an unusual degree to other ni 
inspiration and technique in the arts they have 
practised—so niuch so that in only one of the five great 
periods of art in Russia can the native element be said to 
predominato—yet these borrowings have been so much. 
Todified by native taste and local conditions as 
to produce a distinct and original flavour and results by 
hho means contemptible. He admits, however, that 
Russia betrays her inferiority to that of any of the great 
art centres of the world in this point at least, that she 
has exercised no influence on art abroad, even in other 
Slavonic lands. 

‘This relative inferiority is by no means aarprning. 
Russia has had many drawbacks to contend with, Her 
national temperament is spasmodic and averse to 

istuined effort, brief fits of violent energy soon 
giving place to long spells of inertia, Her vast 
Mmonotonous plains, with climate of alternating 
extremes of heat and cold, the difficulties of transport 
and intercourse, the absence of minerals and ne, ure 
conditions unfavourable to the growth of industries and. 
consequently of that city life without which no great art 
has flourished. ‘Then a series of untoward circam- 
tances, includinginternecine dissensions and repeated, 
foreign domination, conspired to retard in her the 
growth of civilisation, which has thus lagged several 
centuries behind the rest of Europe, In her position 
outside the Roman Empire and remote from Western 

fe, she received Christianity 500 years and printi 
century later than France, and retained many medi~ 
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aval institutions, such as that of serfage, down to the 
cighteenth or even the nineteenth century, while her 
secular literature is no older than that of the United 
‘States. 

Under such conditions we find no continuous national 
artistic development radiating over the country from 
‘one or more centres, but instead we see one school of 

wurely local influence develop in some temporarily 
favourable centre and die out with the prosperity or 

olitical power of that centre, to be succeeded after an 
Prrerval by another schoo! of equally local influence in 
another part of the country. 

In historical times art first flowered on Russian terri~ 
tory in the Greck colonies which fringed the Black Sea 
and extended their trading activities up the southern 
Fiver The relics of this period consist principally 
of pottery and jewellee’s work distinctly Hellente in 
inspiration and technique, but often exhibiting a bar- 
bate luxurlanes foreign to the Hollenic genius and 
possibly due to its execution by Scythian ‘craftsmen, 
While cceuslonally. betraying indications of Persian 
influence. 

‘The break-up of the Roman Empire is followed by a 
blank of several centuries. In 863 the incoherent 
Russian tribes called in Scandinavian help against the 
nomad Pecher ». The dynasty of Rurik gave them the 
germs of polit stability ;and the baptism of Viadimir, 
Prince of Kief, in 988, brought them into the community 
of Christendom, ‘The eleventh and twelfth centuries 
Were a glorious period in the history of the Russian 
commonwealth, but its territory was a narrow one, 

ose prosperity Was bound up with the water-borne 
trade passing from the Black Sea to the Baltic by way of 
the Dnieper, the Volkhof and the Neva, with ony a 
tingle transkipment between Constantinople at one end 
find the Hanse towns at the other. Strung out along the 
“ Road of the Variags," the cities of Kief, Chernigof, 
Palot, Novgorid prow in wealth gad eplandocestnete 
merchants voyaging annually to the Borporus to barter 
their furs, wax, and honey for the textiles, ivories, 
jewelleryandotherluxuriesot"Taargrad,"'Theirprinces 
were the equals of any European sovercigns. Jaroslav, 
the Charlemagne of Russia, married his sons to daugh- 
ters of the Emperor Constantine XIL and of Harold of 
Erlend, acd the Kiogs f'Noc way, Hucgaryjuatt Fraica 
were hissoneinelaw, 

‘Shut offaashbwasby roadless orests and hostile tribes 
from the culture centtes of the West, and in direct 
tact with the Eustern Empire at a time when its artistic 
influence extended from the Caucasus to Poitou and 
from Visby to Palermo, Russia could hardly have drawn 
her urt, as well her religion, from any other source. 
‘The two'sre, indeed, most intimstely bound up, and 
nowhere more than in the Orthodox Church has art 
been s0 strictly circumscribed ‘ecelesiastically im- 
posed limitations. ‘Notonly was the wholeiconographty 
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subject to immutable rules governing its types of repre- 
‘sentation, its arrangement within the sacred edifice, 
and even its colour schemes ; not only did the proscrip- 
tion of sculptured images relegate the plastic arts to 
insignificant position in the decoration of churches, 
but their plan and even their elevations were severely 
controlled by minute regulations. 

‘Of the splendours with which the House of Rurik en- 
dowed Kief little is left, but that litte is sufficient to 
prove the correctness of the chroniclers who attribute 
them to Byzantine builders and craftsmen. St, Sophia 
of Kief (Fig.1),after frequentrestorations andadditions, 
still shows a brick structure covered externally with 
stucco and internally with a rich robe of marbles and 
mosaics supplemented with frescoes. Like its conten 

oraries, St, Mark'sof Veniceand 
it has a plan based on that not of St, Sophiaof Con 
nople, butofthe Church ofthe Apostles, though probably 
indirectly so through Armenian and Georgian examptes, 
‘The plan of the Greek cross inscribed withina rectangle, 
With five domes and eastern apses, thus introduced, 
became the established one for Russia, ‘To this were 
usually added external galleries on three sides and an 
outlying bell tower, ‘The elevations were divided by 
pilaster strips into three bays terminating in arches, 
the centre higher than the others. 

"The glory of Kief was short-lived. ‘The empire of the 
House of Rurik fell to pieces in sanguinary dynastic 
‘wars. Power shifted in the twelfth century to Novgorod 
the Great on the Volkhof, a powerful republic of the 
Venetian type with a vast colonial empire stretching 
from the Taltic to the Urals, and a flourishing trade 
with the Hanse. ‘The prosperity of Novgorod, which 
had a duration of some three hundred years and suc 
ceeded in escaping the Tartar domination, ave rise t0.a 
‘considerable body of architecture. On the whole this is 
Jessambitious than thatof Kief: its scale is less its plans 
and elevations ure simplified, and it does not employ 
mosaics, Butt introduces modiiations (Fig, 3) For 
example, for the flattened spherical domes of the Byzan- 
tines it substitutes externally bulboustimber cupolas de- 
signed to prevent the loilgment of snow,and raised upon 
drums pierced with windows-and this fully « century 
before the advent of the Tartars, to whose importation 
this form has been attributed. Later on the cupola on 
domes and towers tends to give place to another form of 
‘wood construction, thesteeply hipped or pyramidal root 
Other features, such as the introduction of the gable and 
blind areading on church fronts, seemed to have come 
from Germany through the coust towns of Riga and 
Reval, "The characteristics of the Novgorod churches 
are reproduced in those of its satellite Pskof, which, 
however, develop peculiarities of their own. ‘Their 
domes are sometimes covered with coloured glazed tiles, 
and they elaborate their external galleries and their 
arcaded bell towers, 








































‘The great title to admiration of Novgorodian 
mediieval architecture is the splendour of its fresco 
decoration, much of which has been recovered beneath 
many coats of whitewash since toleration was granted in 
1995 to the Old Believers. It exhibits in its fourteenth 

\d fifteenth century examples, under general confor- 

mity to the rigid rules of Eastern iconography with its 
avoidance of realism, an unexy d freedom and 
beauty in composition and charm in the sympathetic 
rendering of scenes of sacred history which recall the 
Italian Primitives. There is, in fact, probably more 
than an accidental affinity, for while the early: Teallans 
were themselves influenced by Byzantium, the later 
Byzantines had not escaped the [taliunisation of the 
Court of the Paleologi, 
Of the subsequent fortunes of painting in fresco and 
iniature and its decline under Dutch and German 
influence in the seventeenth century, of the medizeval 
and subsequent history of thearts of theilluminator and 
embroiderer, enameller and tile-maker, founder, 
jeweller, goldsmith, and woodearver, Monsicur Réat 
treats fully. But space forbids to follow him into these 
attractive regions. 

After the twelfth century the political centre of 
Russi begins to shift catward, by the colonisation of 
Suzdalia, a region belonging to the Volga basin; and 
while commercial relations were thus established by that 
river with Persia and Caucasia, touch was gradually lost 
with the West, and even the intercourse with Conatar 
nople dwindled in importance, ‘The'Tartardominati 
which began with the devastation of the Suzdalian ci 
in the thirteenth century, completed the severa 
fof the budding Russian’ civilisation from Western 
influences, 

‘The churches of Suzdalia constitute a definite 
tectural group. They are, as a rule, even smaller in 
scale than those of Novgorod, and seldom had more 
than one cupola. 'This was the case originally, even in 
the most splendid example, the Cathedral of the As~ 
sumption at Vladimir (1158, rebuilt 1183). Each bay of 
the elevations usually terminates in an arched gable. 
But a more important characteristic of the group is that 
they are stone-built and decorated with carving, forthe 
rudely cut monsters and folinge work in low relief with 
thigh theie fagades are enriched can hardly” claim to 
rank as sculpture, 

‘The Tartars of the Golden Horde, whose incursions 
began in 1234, ruined Suzdalia, curtailed the empire of 
Novgorod, completed the decline of Kief, and held the 
greater part of moclern Russia under their sway till near 
the close of the fifteenth century. ‘This Mongol domi~ 
nation destroyed much and built nothing. It retarded 
the growth af civilisation for three centuries, but, while 
leaving traces in social and political institutions, con 
tributed to art and more particularly to architecture 
nothing but a scarcely definable flavourof Oriental taste. 
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‘The Princes of Moscow, hitherto an insignificant 
township lost among the forests, succeeded, by a policy 
of astute subservience to the Tartar rulers, in taking ad. 
vantage of the decay of their greater rivals and their 
own position as intermediaries between the Asiatic 
marketson the Caspian, the Volga and the Don and those 
of the White Sea, the Baltic and Poland, ‘They rapidly 
grew in power till they were able to drive out the 
‘Tartars piecemeal, a process completed by 1480. ‘The 
Eastern Empire had then fallen, and, assisted by a mar- 
riage with a Byzantine princess, they claimed the in- 
heritance of its prestige, both political and ecclesiastical. 

‘Thus during the sixteenth century, under Ivan the 
Great, Basil, and Ivan the Terrible, they completed the 
subjection of the surrounding Russian states and came 
‘onice more into contact, hostile or otherwise, with West 
ern Europe. 

‘When a new focus for architectural activity was thus 
provided by Muscovy, the Ttalian Renaissance was in 
the full tide of expansion, and the Muscovite T'sars were 
among the first foreign sovereigns to engage Italian 
craftsmen. ‘That the need for such technical assistance 
Was a erying one may be judged by the fact that the art 
of building otherwike than in timber was completely 
Jost under the'Tartars, and that no Muscovite knew how. 
to put up a wall that would not at once collapse, A 
whole colony of these * Friazines’—or Franks—as the 
Russians called all Latins, came tothe cll ofthe Tears, 
funong whom the principal, from the architectural point 
of view, are Ridolfo Fioravanti,of Bologna, a sort of uni~ 
versal genius after the manner of Leonardo da Vinciand 
‘one of the Solari, the celebrated mason family of Milan « 

‘The chief traces of direct Italian design of this period 
are the crenellated walls and watch towers of the Krem= 
lin (1485), recalling the Castello Sforzesco of Milan, 
and the Granovitaia Palata or Faceted Palace (Fig 3) (so 
called from its diamond point rustication) (1487), an 
imitation by Ruffo Solario in rude forms and work 
manship of the Bevilacqua Palace at Bologna. It is re- 
markable that the acropolis which arose almost simul~ 
taneously in three great Slay capitals—the Kremlin of 
the Muscovites, the Wawel of the Poles at Cracow, and 
the Hradschin of the Czechs at Prague—was in each ease 
the creation of Italians. With the same pliability which 
they displayed everywhere—in France, in Portugal, 
Hungary—the Italians confined themselves in church 

i to giving an Italian flavour to the native and 
traditional forms by expressing them in Italian detail. 
In Fioravanti's Cathedral of the Assumption (1475), 
morelled on that of Vladimir, these Italiani 
reduced to a minimum ; but they were gaining ground, 
and the Cathedral of the Annunciation, erected a few 
years later by builders from Pskof, his arabesqued 

wands and architrayes, while the Cathedral of the Arch= 
angel Michael, by Alevisio Novi (1509), has a complete 
pilaster system andl shell niches in ite gables. 
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Russian architecture now entered upon a new era, 
Byzantine art, which had long been the dominant 
element in its development, was now cut off at its 
source. Germanic influence had had little force, and 
that confined to the Baltic basin. "The Tartar era was 
fone of destruction, not of construction, The Italians 
had given valuable help in the revival of the art of build 
ing, but their influence on that of architecture had been 
superficial. Now in theage of national expansion a more 
national art was to arise, shaped by the craft of timber 
construction indigenous in a land of forests. 

Hitherto, apart from city churches, fortresses, and 
walled monasteries, and handful of princely residences, 
virtually everything in Russia had been built of wood. 
‘The simplest rectangular structures of axe-dressed 
tcunks latd horizontally, covered with shingled roots, 
either gabled or hipped, not only served for the habi 
tion of the peasant (isha) and the more well-to-do 
oroma), but alforded types for the vast majority of 
churches. 

‘The isha church is oblong in plan, and comprises in 
its most developed form a sanctuary prolonged by 
square or polygonal eastern apses ang ahut off by the 
iconostasis from the nave, which, is approached through 
western narthex or entrance hall. External galleries 
are sometimes added. Occasionally the church is in two 
storeys, with an unheated summer church below and a 
heated ‘winter church above, reached by an external 
stair in two flights, Its plain single-span roof hears a 
purely decorative cupola, 

‘The tent (or shatior) church is distinguished by its 
generally pyramidal form. ‘The square or octagonal 
aye has a hipped or conieal roof, often rising in several 
‘stages and terminating in a bulb. Contributing to the 
Pyramidal effect, the roofs of sanctuary, narthex, and 
Chapels croved round the central cone inlet upon tier 
of curiously shaped gables superimposed one upon the 
other and diminishing in size as they ascend (Fig, 4). 

Civil architecture in wood seems to have attained 
considerable magnificence, hut the only survival of it 
is the model made for Catherine II, of the Palace of 
Kolomenskoie, near Moscow, hefore it was pulled 
down. Tt had grown up bit by bit from the time of 
Ivan I,(1328)to that of Feodor I11.(1676),and exhibited 
4 not unpicturesque but confused jumble af pire, 
bulbous domes, ogee gables, Italianate windows, and 
rude carvings suggestive of the ctude splendours of a 
barbaric court, “Che elfect was doubtless greatly ene 
hanced by the use, as on the churches, of brilliant 
polychromy. 

From 1530 to 1650 is regarded by Monsieur Réau 
as the period of a genuinely national architecture, in 
which the indigenous wood forms were used and de- 
veloped, and their technique transferred to buildings in 
brick and stone and wedded to Italianesque detail, 

The strange pyramidal church of Diakove, near 
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Moscow (1529), is one of the first to show this trans~ 
ference and turn its back on Byzantine precedent 
‘Those of Kolomenskoie (1532) and Oatrovo (1550) 
(Fig. s) develop thetendency. ‘Their central pyramids 
tower steeplewise above the subsidiary buildings, the 
transition from each stage to the next being managed 
hy means of tiers of the characteristic ogee gablets 
Known in Russia as bochki (barrels), Ivan the 
Terrible's votive church of the Blessed Basil in the 
Red Square of Moscow (Fig. 6), erected by Russian 
architects (1560), exaggerates every native feature, and 
produces a striking if barbaric effect, enhanced by a 
Prilliant decoration of glazed tiles and painted stucco, 

‘The early seventeenth century introduced a type of 
church with three pyramidal steeples in a line, either 
over the three compartments of the church or over a 
tingle elongated compartment. 

Hut theclergy,taking frightatsomanyinnovations,pro- 
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scribed the pyramid, and made the five- 
cupola scheme obligatory. "This decree 
{was not, however, universally obey 

thearchitects evenifobligedtoconformas 
regards the main building of the church, 
retained the bochka pyramid for the eam~ 
Patile, ‘The enforced simplification of 
Elevations was in any case of short dura- 
tion, owing to the introduction of the 
florid Baroque of Poland, the first wave 
of that flood of occidentalism which, in 
spite of a revival of native architecture in 
the late seventeenth centuryin the Upper 
Volgacities of Jaroslav(Fig,7)and Rostof, 
submerged Russian art in the eighteenth 

"This development Monsicur Réaudo 
not pirrsue for the present, though itis a 
subject which would well! repay study, 
for the architectural activity initiated by 
Peter the Great, and ardently promoted 
by Catherine Ti, and Alexander L., en- 
dowed Russia, principally through the 
agency of French architects, with a seri 
‘of great buildings worthy to compare with 
anything contemporary in more western 
lands. 

It is questionable indeed whether any 
development or modification of the ele~ 
ments of the national style could have 
resulted in a satisfactory, architecture 
for modern requirements, ‘This national 
style was based on the two piers of a long, 
Byzantine tradition and native timber 
construction. It had a thin vencer of 
Ttalianism superinduced on a bias to Ori- 
‘ental forms, which was due rather to age~ 
Jong intercourse with Asiatic peoplesthan 
directly to the Tartar conquest. 1 neous 
elements were never thoroughly digested or welded into 
‘a consistent whole, 

Tn the picturesque confusion of piled-up orna 
and childlike love of vivid colours the crowding shri 

Moscow produce the effect of a dream ar 
tecture, palaces of Aladdin called up by glamour in 
i night. Behind a quiet landscape of woodland and 
Take, such a church, set amid the long loopholed walls 
and ‘massive towers of the Kremlin of Rostof (Kix. 8) 
or the nunnery of Suzdal, gleams like a jewelled clasp 
fon a sober robe. Such are the charms of Russian 
native architecture, A stoneléss land where cities 
are ss a drop , and intellectual fife the 
monopoly of writy, could not be 
expected to give birth wilding art of more 
solidly architectonic quality. For this it had perforce 
to turn to the maturer nations of the West. 
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The Relation of Plan to Elevation* 


By H, S. GOODHART-RENDEL 


IE subject which I have chosen to talk about 
to-day is one of the mysteries of our craft, a 
subject about which the lay critic is generally 

‘informed, but which to the architect is an imperative 

study. I think that the reason for this difference is that 

whereas the lay critic is concerned with what is de- 
signed, the architect is concerned not only with that, 
but also with how itis designed. ‘The critic pronounces 
upon aesthetic effects ; the architect must investigate 
causes, the architect must learn how to extract the pro- 

¢ beauties from the necessities of his programme. It 

Tito the public advantage thar Mr. Brown's house 

should fulfil its capacity of being beautiful ; itis to Mr. 

Brown’s advantage that his house should be convenient; 

it is to Mr, Brown's architect's advantage that the 

beauty and the convenience should be allies, rather than 
that they should do battle in bis brain and on his draw- 
ing-board. ‘The lay critic should look after the public 
interest, Mr. Brown will look after himself, and the 
architect must seek that manner of working in which 

Mr. Brown’s needs will come as a help to him rather 

than as a hindrance. 

‘You will observe that I do not say that the expression 
of plan in elevation is a virtue in architecture. I say, 
r, that it is a virtue in an architect. By its practice 

the architect keeps himself in good condition for artistic 
creation. Similarly, positive irrelevance of elevation to 
plan is not of itself a vice in architecture, but its perpe~ 
{tation is likely to prove a bad vice in an architect, and 
‘one which leads to artistic sterility. All msjor architec 
tural forms have a rational origin, more or less remote, 
and, if the art is not to die, from new needs new forms 
must arise, Experience shows that only thus can they 
come into being ; little good has ever come of arbitrary 
invention in architecture. The architect who falsifics 
his plan to make it fit a preconceived elevation not only 
deprives his building of itsrightful individuality, buralso 
ison the road to becomingincapable of anything exc 

of repeating himself,or} vof repeating other peopl 

isis the danger NUNIsh threatens /Ammesica arch 
tecture at the present time. The gay parterre of Ameri- 
ean architecture, which we all admire, is composed 
too much of cut flowers from Europe. Even the native 
majesty of her skyscrapers is marred, more often than 
not, by the misunderstood architecture with which they 
are trimmed. A recent writer in a popular American 
magazine has attempted to justify the Gothic attire in 
which some of these sky-scrapers masquerade by citing 
the coincidence of the lines of medixval masonry de- 

‘sign with those natural to a steel-framed structure. The 

"A Paper read at the Liverpool School of Architecture, 

13 January 1923. 































‘old forms serve our pi he says, so why not use 
them ? Would he, I wonder, use the Portland vase as 
a salad bowl ? 

Yet these American reproductions are often beautiful: 
their insincerity does not spoil their appearance. ‘The 
beauty of an elevation is independent of its relation to 
the building which it covers ; the eye’s proper pleasure 
in a fagade ts not that of ing what lies behind it. 
Let us then be grateful for the beauty of borrowed 
plumes, worn for our delight; but as architects let us 
try to grow our own feathers, Let us not seek novelty 
for novelty’s sake, but let us encourage it when it 
‘emerges naturally from new conditions of building. In 

‘cular, let us take our plan into our confidence and 
listen to what it has to say about our elevation. A good 
dancer whom I know divides the men with whom she 
dances into partners and opponents. You will be wise 
if you make a partner and not an opponent of your plan, 

In what I have said so far I have assumed that the 
plan of a building is that arrangement of rooms which 

t satisfies the claims of usefulness and order—of 
usefulness, since usefulness is the motive of almost all 
building ; of order, since without order man's work 
‘were lower than the honeycomb or the spider's web. It 
may be, however, that in the quest of beauty men may 

strange sacrifices ; they may even, for emotional 
Feasons, require from their architect not only an un- 
suitable elevation, but also the unsuitable plan of which 
the elevation is the outcome. ‘This need not perplex the 
architect. Anybody can make a fortified castle look like 
4 fortified castle; and if a man buildsit and undertakes 
to live in it, itis not his architect, but he himself, who 
will getinto trouble. The architect just builds a fortified 
castle. No, the architect's trouble begins when the 
County Gaol has to be the county gaol and yet to look 
like a fortified castle. ‘The best that he can do then is 
to design a hypothetical eastle of which the plan and 
elevation are correctly interrelated, and to fit it by 
adaptation and compromise to serve as a gaol. If the 
result is a bad gaol, itis the fault not of the architect but 
Of those who set him to work upon $0 unnatural a task, 
Given, then, that the architect is wise in letting his 
have its say in the shaping of his elevations, how 

is this likely to carry him in design ? We are apt to 
speak—I myself have spoken already in this lecture—of 
the architectural “* expression ” of a plan. What do we 
mean by this ? Do we mean merely that the building 
tells the spectator what rooms it contains? If that is 
whatwe mean, such" expression "is only a complicated 
way of doing what would be done more simply by paint- 
ing up the information on an auctioneer’s |. Ttis 
not of the slightest zesthetic interest to anybody that a 
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house should happen to contain three reception, ten 
bed and dressing, two baths, h. and ¢,, and the tsual 
offices. There is no architectural language in which 
‘such facts can of themselves make beauty, Surely what 
‘we mean is rather the maintenance of the relative im- 
portance and dignity of these rooms, one to the other, 
in whatever be visible of them externally ; that the 
drawing-room windows are taller than those of the ser- 
yants' bedrooms, that the chief entrance is emphasised 
more thin is the door of the coal-hole. Perhaps we 
mean, also, that the articulation of the plan is notneed- 
lessly concealed, that its elbows and knees can be de- 
tected beneath its garments. The study of the naked 
plan is as essential to the architect as the study of the 
haked figure to the painter, and a foundation of sound 

‘ctural anatomy is necessary to all expressive 








buildings. 
“This degree of “ expression,” however, is not always 
possible; in stret buildings, for example, you can 

rdly express the anatomy of the structure in a single 
frontage, Sometimes, also, there may be nextto nothing 


to “express "; the "expression of the plan of a 
warehouse must be almost altogether negative. Some- 
times, again, ‘* expression ” which is possible may not 
he desirable for reasons which are not architectural ; 
probably the less that is made of a crematorium chim- 
hey the better. In short, a plan may be inexpressible, 
cither because of its confined position or because it con- 
tains nothing to express, or again because it contains 
that which is better not expressed. 

‘Therefore, although this expression of plan in eleva~ 
tion isa virtue in an architect it cannot be a virtue 
necessary to salvation. Its opposite vice, however, is 
extremely dangerous. ‘Truth is single, and falsehood 
‘manifold ; a truthful b will enjoy in its own 
Fight thit msthetic merit of consistency which must 
painfully be struggled for in a building in which appear- 
Ence and actuality are at variance. 1f f make a plan with 
a great room in its midst, and allow that great room's 
great features to dignify the middle of my elevation, if 
the plan is right, the elevation has a very good chance 
of being right too. But if, with a plan containing no 
such great room, I elect to adorn the middle of my 
fagade with windows and other details of exaggerated 
size, the odds ase thousands to one against my hitting 
upon pleasing proportions, 1 have nothing to go by. 
Gr course, if choose, Ican plan a great room and then 
cutit up, But the more sensible thing for me to do is 
to try to express architecturally a plan which consists 
only of little rooms: or else, if the little rooms seem 
too uninteresting to be expressed, to make a decorative 
fagade of a purely non-committal kind. 

‘By architectural truth, however, Ido not mean hair~ 
aplitting. ‘The architect who exhibits on his elevations 
every small irregularity of his plan is like the man who 
‘answers the question " How are you?" by detailing 
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every small irregularity of his stomach, If one window 
ina range has a higher sill than the others, and looks ill 
in consequence, it js adding insult to injury to explain 
that this is the expression of the pantry sink. I would 
g0 further, and say that if one window in a range is 
filled with bricks instead of glass, it is merely irri 
to be told that this is because the window spacing de- 
manded by the plan happens not to fit at this particular 
point, Such an accident is extremely uninteresting jit 
is too trivial to make for any peculiar beauty, and good 
manners require that it be concealed, 

‘Now, what is the difference between truth and hair- 
splitting ? Why is one good and the other bad ? Is it 
only a question of maynitudesisthere  sze-limit tothe 
innocuous lie, exceeding which it becomes heinous ? 
Leannot think that this is so. Rather do Isuggest to you 
that truth is good in the smallest things as in the grew 
est, and that we all condemn hair-splitting because itis 
not true, because in it general truth is falsified by literal 
truth in some untmperian particular, Pagal cindi- 
tions constantly force the modern designer to suppress 
minor facts in order to disengage major facts and to give 
to these their proper expression. Either the pantry sink 
must remain unexpressed or else the symmetry of the 
fagade must go. And the symmetry of the fagade may 
be the obligatory expression of the general lay-out of 
the plan, a thing somewhat more important than the 
location of the plumbing. 

‘Yes, the suppression of small truthsis often forced by 
physical conditions upon the modern designer. Gothic 
builders knew no such compulsion, and, although 
Greek and Roman builders may have left much of struc- 
ture unconfessed, they did this of choice, not of neces- 
sity. Why's this ? What isit which has made so great a 
difference between ancient and modern conditions ? 

Ido not think that it is any change in opinion about 
the proper relation of plan to elevation. No, 1 think 
there has been a radical change in the systern of plan- 
ning. Almost all modern planning makes much use of 
the partition-wall, a thing little used by the ancients. 
By partition-wall I mean a wall which divides one room 
from another without serving any structural purpose. 
tis difficult at first to suppose that such a thing is not 
as old as building, but a little recollection will show 
us that it really is not so. Let us imagine a primitive 
tribe of hut-dwellers of which each family man pro- 
vides himself with what we to-day should call a one- 
roomed tenement. ‘The chief of this trihe will feel it due 
to his position to inhabit twelve one-roomed tenements, 
‘These he will place close together, and he may even rig 
up some rude shelter over the path from one to the 
other. ‘The growth of skill in building will provide the 
text chiefusin with » conglomerate of hutein which the 
space between hut and hut has been annihilated. ‘The 
twelve one-roomed tenements will now have become 
one twelve-roomed tenement, But the conglomeration 
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will not have been fusion. Each room will retain its hut- 
hood, each room will still have its own roof, Perhaps i 
two rooms have been placed end to end, so that their 
roofs are continuous, their common end-wall may have 
lost its structural function and become a partit at 
dividing transversely an oblong hut, ‘This will be the 
first emergence of the principle of planning by division, 
and this is about as far as the primitive tribe will get. 
In the main the tribal architects will still plan by the 
method of congregation. 

‘Contrast with such a hut-group the plan of a modern 
twelve-roomed bungalow. ‘The modern bungalow will 
probably have but a single span of roof;; its only struc- 

-tural walls will be its external walls, Architecturally it 

will be not twelve units juxtaposed one to the other, 
but one unit divided into twelve sections. Its planning 
will be done entirely by means of partition-walls—in 
other words, by the method of division, 

T think that now if we return to our question, “* What 
is it which has made so great a difference between 
ancient and modern conditions ?” in the relation of 
plan to elevation, we may pethaps find an answer. The 
difference is, surely, that ancient plans are congrega- 
tions of simple units, whereas modern plans are gene- 
zally either compound—that is, subdivided—units ot 
congregations of such units; compound units because 
if one roof covers several rooms of which the external 
walls are continuous, these rooms lose much of their 
individuality and become merely divisions of the larger 
vunit defined by the roof. 

‘Now the expression of plan in elevation ean never be 
more detailed than the expression of the units of which 
the phin is composed, Yet the divisions of a unit will 
appear internally as separate rooms, each demanding a 
certain position for its window or windows, which posi- 
tion may not be at all that demanded by the unit as.a 
whole. Architecture speaks in terms of structure and of 
‘ornament ; pattition-walls are by their nature neither 
structural ‘nor ornamental, and there is no word for 
them in the language of architectural form. Since we 
cannot reveal themas causes, we must often juggle away 
their effects. ‘The architectural vocabulary is limited, 
and capable only of the description of things of archi~ 
tectural interest. What ate these things ? What is itin 
a plan which we ean hope to express in an elevation ? 

Before trying to answer this question let us clear the 
ground by eliminating some, at any rate, of the things 
Which are clearly inexpressible. Most of these will have 
‘one quality in common: they will be produced by causes 
Which are not architectural. Foremost among these 
nowadays will be the need for cheapness. Cheapness 
and dearness have nothing to do with architecture ; they 
are fucts incapable of zsthetic expression. When wesay 
that a thing *' looks cheap ”” we mean that it resembles 
things which we know to be cheap, but we do not know 
whether it actually was cheap or whether its manufac~ 
































turer made four hundred per cent. profit by its sale. 
Most of us would say that a wall of Fletton bricks 
“looked cheap” even if we encountered it in the middle 
of China, where it probably would be extremely dear. 
Cheap or dear, it would still be very ugly ; its money 
yalue may depend upon circumstance, but its ugliness 
isinherent. Itisimpossible that absolute values such as, 
those of beauty in architecture should be at the mercy 
of the accidental values of the market, The eye knows 
nothing, for instance, of roof being cheaper than wall, 
and an over-big roof loses none of its unsightliness by 
providing an extra storey at the minimum of expense. 
Similarly, itis impossible to express architecturally the 
fact that, although the spacing of the fagade demands 
that this toom be thirty feet long, twenty-eight will have 
to do, ‘The need for economy is a temporary thing, a 
need which has or has not been satisfied once and for 
all when a building has been paid for, and which from 
that moment ceases either to excuse or to accuse the 
design. It is a power, generally unfriendly, neutral at 
best, with which the’ designer must treat, but from 
which he can expect no help. Beauty is not thrift, nor 
thrift beauty. 

Another thing architecturally inexpressible is the 
irregularity caused in a compound plan by the orienta- 
tion of the building, the windows placed abnormally 
rooms in order that they may catch the most sunlight, 
or perhaps that they may avoid it. South windows in 
corner rooms and north lights in studios often rob one 
elevation to aver-window another, and the reason of 
their so doing cannot he made upparent to the eye. ‘The 
demand of the Education authorities for left- 
lighting in class-rooms will play great hi 
elevation of schools—do we not all know 

Again, the more important rooms in a civic building, 
those rooms which should be immediately accessible 
fromthe front entrance, and should aboveall be revealed 
upon the facade, may be compulsorily banished to the 
ack of the site, where only can they be out of the sound 
of traffic. "The elevation cannot explain this. 

Does it not seem then that a plan can actually be pro- 
ductive of beauty only when it is absolutely the best 

lan for its purpose, without regard to peculiarities of 
Position or the acecaty of chespouie fT think hat 
this isso. Moreover, as I have said, architecture can 
only express architectural things, and the architectural 
things in a plan which are worth expressing are simple 
and few. "They are, however, extremely important, 

First, unfess the whole plan be in itself the unit, there 
are the units of which the design is composed and the 
manner of their combination, 

‘Next there are the relative size and importance of 
these units one with the other. 

‘Then there are the distinctions in kind between these 
units, between rooms and communications, between 
places of state and those of daily use, between rooms for 
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men and storerooms for things. Storerooms for things 

xy not seem very susceptible of architectural expres 
sion, but they may be $0 none the less. I remember 
being delighted once by the effect, in a noble design 
for a hospital, of a long frieze of small shuttered open 
ings contrasting with the large shutterless windows of 
the wards, ‘These openings lighted a mezzanine com- 
posed entirely of larders, 

‘Then, again, if we regard, as we should, the section 
of a building as the inevitable outcome of its plan, the 
elevation will owe indirectly to the plan its horizontal 
divisions, whether continuous or broken by staircase 
mezzanines, or raised pavilions. 

Chimneys, too, must be placed to suit party-walls, 
and a roof ridge will suggest the mid-line of the space 
which it covers. 

Large and important spaces buried deep in the plan 
‘may reveal themselves externally by their dominating 
roofs or domes. ‘The roof plan of a building is usually 
the one plan in the making of which the architect fancies 
himself free of all wsthetic obligations, Ifin the future 
travelling by air becomes general, a good many archi- 
tectural reputations will be blasted. 

T think that most of the facts of plan which are ex- 
pressible and worth expressing come under one or other 
of the headings which I have just run through. Such 
facts are the matter of expression. Let me give a caution 
here concerning its manner. A feature may be expres- 
sible in many ways, but, having chosen one way, you 
must stick to it for all similar features. Otherwise 
expression is false, since you imply distinctions which 
do not exist. To speak of an infant mammal and a baby 
biped would not be a good way of describing twins. 

Let me, also, at this juncture insist once again upon 
this distinetion between the appeal to the understanding 
and the appeal to the eve, You actually heart said now- 
nua that fines for ite purpose is the highest beauty 
in a work of architecture. I suppose that the prophets 
of this doctrine consider that military march the best 

uusic which makes the most noise with the least expen- 

ie of breath, and esteem all faces equally beautiful 
which haveeyes, nose, and mouthingood working order. 
No: the truth’ seems to be this and no more: that 
architecture founded upon facts of plan and structure 
beautiful, but that the odds age 

n the race for beauty are much lighter than those ng: 
architecture arbitearily invented, Also, thut singe 1o- 
body eould wish every building we rear, for whatever 
urpose, to be of one pattern, we must differentiate one 
rom another somehow ; and that itis far simpler to let. 
‘each building take its natural and proper shape 
impose upon it some conventional and artificial 
tion, Some people's way of expressing civic state in a 
block of municipal offices seems to be by hiding the plan 
within perfectly featureless walls and then plastering a 
peristyle all round it, Such folk remind me of dealers 
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who deodorise home-spun tweed and then sprinkle over 
it the scent of peat-smoke out of a bottle. 

‘In short, although I do not say that truth is beauty, I 
do say that honesty is the best policy. Let us now try to 
see the bearing of this maxim upon everyday practice, 

‘4 phrase much used by theatrical crities 
which will, T think, suggest (0 us a profitable train of 
thought. ‘That phrase is "the ‘ scene-a-faire '”; the 
obligatory scene, without which the author's choice of 
Characters and story would not be justified. In a play 
about jealousy, for example, we expect to see the hus~ 
‘band and the lover confront each other in the presence 
of the wife unless it be made plain to us that there is 
strong dramatic reason why this situation must not be: 
brought about. So in a building there is often some~ 
thing which must be displayed if the proper character 
of the design is to be developed. What this something 
is should be the architect's first thought in making his 
is 






























‘Often the obligatory feature will be a large room ap~ 
pearing upon the principal elevation. ‘This room will 
given windows larger, and ornaments richer, than those 
given to the rest of the fagade. Its limits may be defined 
by the projection or the recessing of its front wall. Tt 
should nof be hidden behind the upper part of the en- 
trance portico, nor should it form the middle storey of a 
frontispiece of which the equally enriched upper storey 
contains the caretaker’s bedrooms. 

Tf the large room appear ona flank or rear elevation, it 
may be possible to give it place in the front view of the 
building by emphasising its roof, If it be buried in the 
midst of the building, this can still sometimes be done. 
Te has often, and I think justly, been said that the two 
houses of assembly in the Palace of Westminster ought 
visibly to have overtopped the buildings which sur~ 
round them. 

In a theatre the stage and the auditorium. generally 
take the law into their own hands und force themselves 
upon the attention of the public, 

In a church the obligatory feature is the place for the 
high altar, [is true that the medieval cathedral quire 
in which the high altar stood was often overshadowed 
hy a central tower built over what was nothing but a 
passage-way between screens. ‘The mediaeval cathe- 
Ural, however, was two buildings—quire and nave— 
which might be separated by a towers the modern 
Cathedral or church is one. It seems certain that the 
hhest place aesthetically for the chief altar of a domical 
church is under the dome, whether the dome be central 
lis at St, Peter's or placed at one end of the church as 
Sta, Maria dei Miracoliat Venice. A tower differs from 
a dome in that it ealls attention to itself rather than to 
that which it covers. I think, therefore, that to make 
the place for the high altar the bottom storey of an east- 
‘ern tower would be likely to result in concealing rather 
than revealing our obligatory feature, 
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Tt would be vain for me to attempt here to catalogue 
all the various other kinds of buildinygs which the archi- 
tect may be called upon to design and to give my opinion 
ts to what in each inthe obligatory feature, and { must 
satisfy myself with mentioning a few. In x hospital 
the administrative block should, I think, be the clue to 
the design, in a company’s offices the board-room. In. 
any building containing an assembly hall there is un~ 
likely to be any other feature which can compete with 

for prominence, In a fire station itis not the look-out, 
which is the most important feature in these days of 
telephones, butthe engine-house, Inashop there should 
be no escaping the allurements of the entrances, broad 

ates tempting the doubting customer to her ruin, 
Blaces of worship other then ehurehes should manifest 
by their form pretties they are intended as auditories 
for preaching or as temples enshrining mysteries. In 
warehouses it seems a pity not to insist architecturally 
upon the manner in which goods are raised to the upper 
floors, In each and all of these the obligatory feature is 
likely under normal conditions to be expressed easily 
enough. Once its pre-eminence is assured, the architect 
must consider which of the remaining features of his 
design to express and which to suppress. 

Now,as I seeit, Architecture is wise in wearing some- 
times the mask of the bal masqué, but never the mask of 
the pantomime ; she may conceal her features, but she 
had better not put on a false nose. I have spoken 
already of occasions on which the architect may reject the 
suggestions of his plan and may make his elevation a 
decorative fagade of « purely non-committal kind." By 
this phrase I meant a fagade of which all the features, 
whether projections or recesses, piers or openings, 
pilasters or entablatures, justified themselves to the eye 
without implying any external cause of thelr presence. 
‘Ie will generally be found that there must be stretches of 

uch non-committal design even in those elevations 
pon which the more important features of the plan are 
strongly impressed, Tn these subordinate parts the pat 
tern of the pierced wall which is the external surface of 
the building need not be interrupted by any extrusions: 
from within. This pattern, however, must he chosen 
scrupulously thai may Ate well as posable he struc 
ture which it is to cover, There is really no excuse for 
such practices as that of the brothers Adam when they 
veneered blocks of houses with fagades of which the 
‘windows played hit-and-miss with the party-walls and 
the floors, ‘The most absurd example of auch a praceed- 
ing which I know of is of recent date and is to be found 
in a hospital in London, ‘To this hospital there has been 
made an addition of the same total height as, but 
divided into more storeys than, the old building. 
out securing ny symmetry thereby, the architect of the 
new block has adopted without modification the ordon~ 
nuance of the old fagade, thus exusing the floors to cross 
the windows and the interior to be lighted in the most 
































extraordinary way imaginable. ‘This example is perhaps 
without parallel, in that there appears no comprehen- 
sible architectural motive in the arrangement; examples 
are numerous, however, in which the temptation which 
has led to the erime can be clearly seen. All the same, a 
crime it is, and one which no provocation can excuse, 

Ido not mean by this that it is never allowable to run 
a floor through a window or to place a window where it 
is blocked by a cross-wall. ‘The crime which I have 
condemned is the choice of any other architectural pat 
tern for an elevation than that which fits the plan best 
No pattern is likely to fit a complicated plan absolutely ; 
and if people insist on taking ourelevations as an oath 
they are certain to detect usin some litle perjuries. On 
the other hand, not to make a pattern at all is to refuse 
to reveal the order which must be the dominating 
‘quality in every good plan, and the loss of this expres- 
sion is far more damaging to truth than are a few little 
fibs. Teis only the dumb who never lie, 

Itscems, then, that an elevation normally will consist 
of what in heraldry would be called charges and field ; 
that the charges should be the architectural expression 
of important features in the plan, and that the field 
should be a background to these; a veil hiding those 
features of the plan which we consider relatively unim- 

jortant. The" non-committal ” type of fagade to which 

have referred will simply be field without chs 
‘The field may he nothing more than plain wall, as it 
at the Panthéon in Paris, but it will commonly be 
pierced with holes in a pattern—that is to say, with win 
dows and doors regularly arranged, It may be as much 
‘ornamented as at our Houses of Parliament, or as little 
as at Chelsea Hospital. Furthermore, its pattern may 
suggest its structure by visible piers, arches and the like, 
or it may be purely unarchitectural, as in the painted 
houses of the German Renaissance. Supposing the field 
to be patterned all over, with the mimic structure of 
Palladianism, with rustication and pilastered orders, 
with pediments and window dressings, the architect 
must take especial care to keep in reserve sufficient rela- 
tive emphasis for the charges. 

‘When I said that the decision of what was the obliga 
tory feature should be the architect's first thought 
‘making a design, Lassumed that an earlierand moreim= 
portant decision was an integeal part of this one—I 
mean the decision as to what was to be the unit of the 
whole design, whether a part of 100m, a single room, 
or, as is almost invariable nowadays, a group of rooms. 
‘The group of rooms is our old friend the compound 
unit, and may be regarded architecturally aa a single 
space divided by walls in much the same way as a cloak- 
room or changing-room is divided by partitions—that 
is tosay,a divided unit of which the windowsare related 
rather to the whole than to the divisions; in short, a 
place in which, as one would say colloquially, the parti 
tions had been put in after.” Such a compound unit 
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will also generally be divided horizontally by floors, 
since its height, if proportionate to its area, will be 
greatly in exces ofthe height desirable forts divisions, 

therefore, if the unit be decorated by anexternal order, 
this order may reasonably embrace two or more storeys 
of windows, although of course the unit may with equal 
reason be decorated by the application of an order to 
each storey, in which case the upper orders become 
separate units in superposition, 

“The architect, having decided upon hi 
must determine the obligatory feature in his elevation, 
must choose which subordinate features he wishes to 
show, and must veil the rest of his design with a back- 
ground to these features. A very good way of testing the 
‘correct relation of an elevation to its plan isto set up the 
front wall both in plan and in section, and to produce 
inwards the lines of all important rettrns in plan and 
horizontal projections of cornices in elevation. If the 
lines thus produced from the plan coincide with those 
of the important cross-walls, and if the lines produced 
from the elevation hit off the floors, the plan and the 
elevation are on good terms one with the other. If, 
further than this, the silhouette of the roofs and the 
massing of the ornament reveal truthfully the relative 
honour and importance of the various parts of the build- 
ing, we may under such conditions affirm absolutely 
Huyot's dogma that a good plan makes a good elevation, 

It has not been my business to-day to give you my 
opinion of what constitutes a good plan, nor hus it been 
my business to put forward any absoliite standards of 
esticinm by which we may judge elevations, My theme 
has been the relation of the one to the other, and my 
justification for the choice of that theme lies in the 
dogma of Huyot which T have just quoted. If, given 
certain interrelations, a good plan makes a good elevas 
i i rest of the architect to study 
ay beattained. Iris to that 
study that I have attempted to make a small contrib) 
tion, It appears to me that in the common practice 
my countrymen, amid much laudable and successful 
effort toward rational and harmonious designing, there 
are two little superstitions in particular which often 
lead to failure. ‘These T have reserved to the last, und 
these T now propose to put before you, 

‘The first is a belief in the magical properties of sym- 
metry. If an emphasised feature occurs at one end only 
ofa building, it musthe counterfeited at the other. Why? 

a good thing if a plan falls symmetrically, 

vanity, The flank of a building is often 
naturally unsymmetrical; the human head in profile has 
not got a nose on both sides. "The front and back of a 
building will normally be symmetrical if the plan is well 

















































‘studied, but two symmetrical elevations are enough for 
any building of ordinary constitution. In a-street build- 
ing it may be the flank which shows. Study the practice 
of the French in this matter, particularly in the fagades 
Of their blocks of flats,. If two flats appear on the front- 
age, the street front will be symmetrical; if only one ap- 
peat, it will seldom be so. Consequently the rooms of 
the French flats will generally be symmetrical internally, 
Whereas with us the cross-Wwalls will come anyhow in 
relation to the windows, 

‘The second superstition, and the last thing with 
whit 1 shall trespass upon your patiene, is @ dread 
lest the ends of our street fagades should look weak. If 
aplan be divided evenlyinto bays, there will be between 
the end window and the limit of the fagade only half the 
breadth of a pier plus half the breadth of a party-wall, 
‘This wil be suficlent,in plenty, forthe proiing of any 
reasonable window dressings and the accommodation of 
adown-pipe, In astreet building, where our front wll 
is flush with those of our neighbours, what more can we 
want? Apparently, to judge from their practice, many 
architects want a great deal more ; they want room for 
coupled pilasters or for rusticated piers or for some 
other feature of the kind. In order to seeure these mas~ 
sive corners, the spacing of the remainder of the fugade 
is crowded together and dislocated, the windows are 
placed eccentrically in the rooms, and often enough the 
‘end rooms are insufficiently lighted. "This logical prac- 
tice is a typical product of paper urchitecture. A street 
fagude isin effect merely a certain length of fronta, 
paper it appears as an isolated design, Where a building 
stands free the corner rooms gain light from two direc 
tions ;. itis therefore logical that, since they are doubly 
windowed, their windows themselves should be smaller 
and more widely spaced than those elsewhere in the 
elevations. In a building joined on either side to other 
buildings the end rooms have no advantage i lighting 
‘over the middle ones, and it seems to me illogical in the 
extreme to sacrifice their fenestration to any convention 
in the design of the fagades. 

With this note I must end my lecture, not because 1 
have come to the end of what T would like to say upon 
the subject, but because L have got as fur as I can go, 
‘without embarking upon the endless study of things of 
detail, believe most firmly myself in the imj 
of a cloae relation between plan and elevation 
tecture,and I have tried to put myreasons for thi 
before you. [have further tried to show how this close 
relation may be attained, If | have succeeded in any’ 
small degree in clearing the way for your deliberations 
on this subject, I shall have doneall that Thave hoped to 
do, and all that a lecturer has any: right to attempt. 
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The Class-room in School 
Planning 


By Ewin H. T. Nasu, DP-H., 


Vice-President Medical Officers’ School Association, 
Member of Joint Committee on School Lighting, ete. 


As a School Medical Officer, particularly interested 
in school planning, and a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on School Lighting to which Mr, Widdows re- 
ferred, I wish to pay my tribute to the immense value 
of Mr. Widdows’ work in forwarding the progress of 
school planning. ‘Those of us who look at the school 
from the point of view of a School Medical Officer 
hhave been in recent years somewhat critical of many 
designs, in that they have not started from the point 
which Mr. Widdows emphasises—namely, the class- 
room, 

In spite of what Mr. Widdows says, it appears to be 
important to evolve the ideal class-room now as a basis 
for design. If we have an ideal, we can always improve 
it in the light of future work. ‘There appear to be 
several matters of importance which are overlooked by 
architects in designing the class-room. It must be 
borne in mind that the elass-room is the place in which 
the child spends the greater part of its schoo! life, and 
although the design of a school asa whole may be left to 
4 large extent ae a matter for individual research, i 
should start from a more or less agreed design of eluss- 
room. It must not be forgotten that, whereas Mr. Wi 
dows in his paperand all his writings postulates asingle 
storeyed building, in large towns and congested are it 
will not be possible to earry out that i ticularly 
at the present time, owing to expense of sites, and We 
shall be faced for some time to come with the two-and 
three-storeyed building, which will have to be modified 
in the light of Me. Widdows" suggestions. 

With regard to ventilation, one is struck by the fact 
that the epoe researches of Professor Hill are 
hot common knowledge amongst some of the leading 
lights in the architectural world, as their influence on 
the design from the point of view of ventilation must be 
very large. ‘This brings us up against the difficulty of 
securing through ventilation on what one may call the 
corridor wall of the class-room. Windows on this wall, 
if under the verandah, which is the usual method of 
dealing with these single-storeyed schools (and sill have 
to be much the same in two- or three-storeyed schools), 
are useless from the point of view of lighting, because 
the amount of light which is admitted beneath the ver~ 
andah is actually less on the desk adjacent to the wall 
than it would be from a reflecting wall, and would, I 
Presume, also be less than from a light-coloured wall 
With impervious hoppers painted a similar colour to the 

































wall. The value of the reflection from this corridor wall 
has never been sufficiently realised, nor had its fi 
been measured, as far as I can ascertain, until I pub- 
lished my report on schoo! lighting, in which I showed 
that in a series of class-rooms identically the same size, 
half of which opened on to a hall with windows for the 

of borrowing light, the other half having 
merely 2 solid wall, and all the rooms being Durescoed 
pale stone colour, the proportion of light in the class- 
rooms without windows, on the desks against the 
“corridor ” wall, was as 5° foot-candles, compared with 
4 foot-candles in the class-rooms with the windows ad~ 
joining the hall of a Ren Jonson type school. 

‘The importance of the properly designed hopper 
makes an immense difference to the question of com- 
plaints of draughts from the children, and so leads to 
less likelihood of the closure of this important means of 

ion. 
would have been interesting to have heard if Mr. 
iddows has made any smoke experiments with the 
Chaddock window, and, if so, what opinion he has 
arrived at with regard to it, 

With regard to lighting, it seems important that we 
should establish whether or not the principle of 
bilateral lighting, which has been regarded as. unsatis= 
factory for so long, should be accepted, or whether the 
design should concentrate on left lateral lighting, In 
Miew of the smaller Pro tnd improved design, it 
should be possible adequately to light any class-room, 
from the EN and shee ine cate that, from the 
point of view of writing and drawing, the absence of 
conflicting shadows is an immense comfort, If this can 
be obtained, and at the same time through ventilation, 

is a question whether this should not be the ideal to 
strive for. 

One is particularly glad to see Mr. Widdows accen- 
tuating the point which one has been hammering at for 
years—namely, the abolition of the glazed partition, 
‘There is not one good point to be made for glaced 
Partitions; 0 much so that one wil be inclined to 
regard it as a sign of incompetence to find gl i= 
fons in any future design. ‘The drawbacks of tho 

lazed partition are (1) noise ; (2) absence of privacy ; 
6) the' particular drawback which Nte- Widdows bas 
emphasised—viz., that the light comes at an acute 
angle in the eyes of the pupils of a large portion of the 
class-room ; (4) in the majority of cases after a short 
time they ‘become ill-fitting and cause a draughty 
room ; (5) that it is impossible to fix a blackboard to 
them,’ Tit is thought necessary, and this should be 
‘on the rarest possible occasions, that it should be 
possible to throw two class-roomsintoone, any partition 
‘should be of wood and should be coloured in the same 
manner as the walls of the room, and, further, the 
‘surface should be flat on either side if possible. It 
might almost be laid down as an axiom that no school 
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with a hall should have a movable partition separating 
two class-rooms, 

‘With regard to glazing, it should be an absolute sine 
‘qua non that no class-room should be spoilt by the 
‘Attempt to borrow lights for or from a hall, particularly 
‘of the Ben Jonson type, as windows effect no useful 
prpote either in the laseoom ora thehll and spoil 

th by tending to make the class-room less soundproof 
and spoiling the general effect of privacy. With respect 
to glazing, I have still to understand why it is necessary 
to glaze the doors to a class-room as is s0 frequently 
done, As Mr. Widdows points out, we have long 
passed the day when it is necessary for the head teacher 
to be pecring into every class-room in ordertomaintain 
discipline, Whilst on the question of doors, one may 
‘all attention to a little matter of oversight one has seen 
fon more than one occasion, in that highly artistic 
doors have been put in infant departments where the 
handles have been put at such a height that few of the 
children were able to reach them. 

T notice Mr, Widdows in his’ diagram places the 
movable blackboard practically in the centre of the 
room, It may be the custom in Derbyshire, but it is 
certainly not the custom in most schools where movable 
blackboards sre in use ; the usual place being consider~ 
ably nearer the door, the board generally being put 
there with the idea that at that angle more light is 
thrown upon it. ‘They are also generally found much 
nearer the front desk, and on many occasions I have 
found that the children in the two front desks have been 
unable to se owing to the board appearing shiny, due 
to reflected light. It should be, in my opinion, a stan~ 
dard thing in all class-rooms thatthe blackboard should 
be fixed on the facing wall. Unless there is a special 
window, as in Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, it is ax well 
not to tike it to within two of three feet of the window 
wall. What is found so often in class-rooms in elemen- 
tary’ schools is that the room. is ted by that 
abomination the store cupboard. This is found either 
hetween the teacher's desk and the door or between 
the teacher's desk and the window, the best lit part of 
the facing wall. Surely the difficulty ean he got over by 
the ineofporation la the orignal plans of a's ft, 6 in, 
‘cupboard with sliding doors, running from the window 
wall the whole length of the facing wall with the excep- 
tion of four oF five feet near the door ; the blackboard 
can be then placed aver this and will be quite accessible 
and well lit. ‘This would give sufficient storage room 
for all the books and apparatus required, and would 
not in any way spoil the class-room, as there is, a8 
a rule, sufficient room between the teacher's desk 
and the wall, ‘There is no comparison between the 
room with such a form of cupboard and one in which 
those store cupboards supplied by the educational 
firms are in existence. Further, there should be no 
necessity for buttresses of any kind in a facing wal ; it 
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should be an axiom in class-room designing that the 
facing wall should be absolutely flat. Movable black- 
boards have been rendered necessary in many cases 
‘owing to the class-rooms having irregular facing wallsor 
glazed partitions. 

“There is aniother important point in class-room de~ 

igning—" banking,” which was introduced with the 
idea that it facilitates the teacher secing every child’s 
face. In the old class-rooms of 60 or more there was 
something to be said for it, but even then the whole 
difficulty might be got over by raising the teacher on a 
‘small platform, Banking is now unnecessary, and it is 
not conducive to cleanliness of the rooms owing to the 
difficulty in moving the desks. 

With regard to artificial lighting, I see Mr. Widdows 
fixes the height of his lights at 8 feet 3 inches, and also 
advises prismatic globes. ‘This violates the recommen 
ation of the Joint Committee "that no lamps should 
come within a solid angle subtended at the eye by the 
blackboard and a space 2 feet above it, unless they 
are completely screened from the eye by a shade 
pervious to light, In general it is desirable that no in- 
Eandescent surface should be visible to the eyes of stu- 
dens oF teachers while exrying on thei ordinary 

Tn practically every instance with a fixed blackboard 
fon the facing wall, the front row of lights ata distance 
Of 8 feet 3 inches from the floor will come within this 
Solid angle. ‘There js another point which has been 
brought about by the introduction of the gas-filled 
Tamp, even when the source of lighting is actually 
screened by an impervious shade, which is that, owing 
to the high illuminating power of the source of light, 
there is a difficulty in seeing when this comes within 
the solid angle relerred to, ‘The same applies to the 
present high-power gas units, A very good instance of 
thiscameunder my notice comparatively recently where 
Twas asked to report on the relighting by gas of large 
school, Te was practically imposible to se anything on 
the upper part of the blackboard owing. to this glace 
produced by the high-power units within this solid 
angle, although the incandescent surface was shaded. 
‘Thete is likely to he considerable difficulty with glare 
in the installation of this new high-power gas unit aa 
‘well as gas-filled lamps, and particularly at the present 
time owing to the strenuous demand for economy, 
where comfort of the pupil is likely to be sacrificed to 
the fact that the light varies inversely as the square of 
the distance, If itis either necessary or the most com 
fortable to have left lateral lighting, 1 eannot see why, 
if thisis desirablein daylight, itis not alsodesirable as far 
as it can be obtained with artificial light, In the experi- 
‘ental lighting of some schools which I earid out in 
191%, I placed the new fights to get this results far as 
possible, "The lights were placed in the following man- 
her : the first row was placed 1 foot from the window 
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wall, thus making the greatest use of the value of the 
reflected light from the wall, the next row was placed 
7 feet 8 inches from the first, and the next row'g feet 
2 inches from this one, leaving in the particular elass- 
twomne the space of fest 9 inches between the last row 
and the corridor wall, “This practically abolished right- 
hhand shadows. 

With regard to heating, one is waiting to see some 
further development of the steam-heating system of 
Mr. Widdows, or possibly the duct-heating system as 
mentioned by Mr. Gilbert Scott. One thing which we, 
1s School Medical Officers, have to face in poor 
tricts is the pride of the poor parents who insist on their 
children coming to school in boots. ‘These boots often 
have the uppers just holding together and the soles full 
of holes, the chil in wet weather arriving at school 
with not only their boots but their stockings so 
\wet. With our ordinary methods of heating and ventila- 
‘ion, itis long time before these children get their feet 
warm ; in fact, often they do not get warm throughout 
the session, ‘This is a fertile source of illness. Where 
the children come to school with bare feet, within a few 
‘minutes their feet are dry and they are fairly comfort- 
able ; but unfortunately: the pride insists on 
boots being worn which are really a constant menace to 
their children’s health. With this type of child one 
can conceive that their prospects of warmth would be 
infinitely greater under the heating systems advocated 
by, Mr, Widdows and Mr. Ssot. a 

‘There is one point with regard to designing single- 
storeyed buildings that seems to be mainly used on ac~ 
count of its architectural amenities, which is the use of 
«central dormer in the case of three-window and a 
“ingle one in the case of two-window class-rooms. In 
these cases the other window oF windows are not 
carried up to within 18 inches or 2 feet of the ceiling, 
which makes for poor lighting in the farther part of the 
room which that particular window supplies. ‘This 
particular architectural device starves the lighting of the 
row of desks along the corridor wall. 

| differ from the speaker who stated that “ he did not 
‘ce a school that might not have been the result of an 
{xitemely successfully conducted competition.” Mr. 
Widdows? work has been so far in advance of current 
‘hought and design that Iam sure few of his designs 
‘ould have been place i the winningpositiont judged 
''y Committees or assessors anxious to do the safe thing. 

So important do we School Medical Officers consider 
\his evolution of the ideal class-room that we are asking 
Mr. Widdows to open a discussion with the idea of 
\nviting eritii 
(0 what 
‘cholastie point of view the idi 

Personally 1 wait wath 
‘hree-storeyed school by Mr. 
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Reviews 


LA SCULPTURE A L'EGLISE DE BROU. By 

Victor de Mestral Combrement. (Paris, C. Maisin.] 

‘The church of Brou is the last splendid effort of 
Gothic architecture in France, the result of a single 
impulse, begun in 1505 and entirely finished in twenty- 
seven years under the guidance of a most cultivated 
woman, Marguerite d’Autriche, widow of Philibert Je 
Beau, Due de Savoie. 

‘One of the “ Petites monographies des grands édi- 
fices de la France "is devoted to its general description, 
and the present finely illustrated work treats of the 
sculpture which adorns it, and in particular of the 
superb Retable des Sept-Joies ” of the tombs of Phili- 
bert and Marguerite and of his mother, Marguerite de 
Bourbon. It is a conventual church, not very large— 
the nave is just under 33 feet wide—and its chief pecu- 

rity is the almost entire absence of Renaissance influ- 
\eein the ornament, except in the woodwork ; indeed, 
is difficult to realise that Germain Pilon and Jean 
‘oujon were working in Paris while it was building, 
‘Marguerite d’Autriche, who was brought up at 
Brussels, confided the work to Van Boghem, master 
mason of that place, who brought his assistants with 
hhim, so that the design is rather Flemish than French, 
‘The architecture seems to show a revulsion from the 
mboyant extravagance of the fifteenth century ; the 
interior in particular is sober and almost austere in 
effect, and this is ei 
‘employed, whi 

An examination of the jointing seems to show that 
the working of the stone was done on the banker, and 
not after fixing, as usual in France, 

‘This must have necessitated elaborate drawings, and 
‘we are told that Van Room, of Brussels, who designed 
the tomb of Philibert, supplied full-size drawings 
for it, 

‘The carving is very naturalistic in character, and 
‘extraordinarily dexterous in execution, the deep under- 
cutting recalling often the woodearving of Grinling 
Gibbons, 

All the effigies, and probably also the charming little 
angels, were the work of Conrad Meyt,a Swisseptor, 
and compare not unfavourably with the best work of 
the Italian Cinquecento artists. 

‘Cuantes E. Saver [4]. 

















PLOUGHSHARE AND PRUNING HOOK. 
Lawrence Housman. Lond. 6s. (The Searthmore 
Press, Led.) 

Laurence Housman's ‘and Pruning Hook 
consists of ten lectures on a variety of subjects, and 
contains much which, as the author suggests in his 
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preface, will be unwelcome to some of his readers. Tes 
claim to the attention of architects, as architects, is the 
inclusion of the two essays, “ Use and Ornament (or 
the Art of Living)” and“ Art and Citizenship. 

In the latter Mr. Housman pleads, among other 
things, for the well-designed article made to last, as 
opposed to the ill-designed article apparently deliber- 
ately made to break down at some crucial point before 
the rest is worn out. He even states that "in the 
majority of houses whose cold water systems I have in- 
spected the pipes are nearly always run at the most 
exposed angle of the containing walls, so that if there is 
2 frost, the frost may have a chance of getting at the 
pipes ad bursting hem, and wo give the trae a feeh 
job." Of course, if Mr. Housman writes like this, he 
cannot well expect everyone to welcome his efforts | 

Mr. Housmun sees hope for better things in the fact 
that some of the new poor have come back to manual 
labour in various forms, in farming, in horticulture and 
in craftsmanship, and are bringing, presumably, 
their standard of honour to bear on those trades on 
which they no longer foolishly look down.” It is not, 
however, suggested that any’ of these worthy people 
hhave had the good fortune to become plumbers. 

In“ Use and Ornament (or the Art of Living) " an 
attempt is made to demonstrate the utility of beauty. 
Tt is nor a new theme, but it is well tackled, and the 
tackling of it is opportune, 

“To that encl—man’s enjoyment of life—all art is 

rofoundly useful, . - . but itis usefulness extended 
ina new direction ; leaving the material uses, by which 
ordinary values are measured, it shifts to the spiritual ; 
and by the te 1 mean that which animates, 
vitalises, socialises, 

“To that end it may often be . . . that, in the mas 
terial sense, artis uscless addition oF refinement upon 
that which was first planned merely for the service of a 
man’s bodily needs, Yet where the need is of a worthy 
and genuine kind, art never ceases to rejoice at the use 
that is underlying it, "This ean be clearly seen in archi- 
tecture, where the beauty of the design, the proportior 
the capacity of the edifice—though far transcending the 
physical need which called it into being—remain never- 
theless in subtle relation thereto, and give to it a new 
expression—useless indeed to the body—but of this use 
to the mind, that it awakens, kindles, enlivens, sensi 
tises—muking it to be in some sort creative, by percep- 
tion of and response to the creative purpose which 
evoked that form, You cannot enter a cathedral with 
‘out becoming aware that its embracing proportions 
mean something far more than the mere capacity to 
hold a crowd ; its end and aim are to inspire in that 
crowd a certain mental attitude, a spiritual apprehen- 
sion—to draw many minds into harmony, and so to 
make them one—a really tremendous fact when success~ 
fully achieved." 
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As architects we may well thank Mr. Housman for 
his attitude towards our much misunderstood art. If 
‘we do not like some of the views expressed in his other 
essays, we shall at least agree that they are sincere and 
stimulating, ‘The little bit about the water pipes does 
not really trouble us at all, for we have the consolation 
of knowing that had the author inspected the houses 
which te have designed, he would have come to quite 
a different conclusion, 





W. S. Poncton (4) 
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Correspondence 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION, 
11 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, SAV. 

‘ 4 124 February 1932. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL. RBA. — 

Sin,—It is to be hoped that Mr. Colleutt’s recent 
address to the R.LB.A. upon education, and_the 
opinions it evoked, may rouse the latent forces of the 
Royal Institute in regard to the future outlook, 

Ever since I was a student at the A.A, under the 
voluntary system, and a member of the A.A, Council 
forsome years about the time the Day School was estab- 
lished, I have advocated, although not in the limelight, 
that the recognition by the Institute of scientific attain 
ment and its practice in combination with art should be 
welcomed and not regarded as superfluous, which 1 
venture to think it has too largely been for at least the 
last halfecentury. 1 hae not been so. regarded 
America during that period, and hence 1 think archi 
tecture has benefited in that country. 

Iis, therefore, hopeful to find such a great authori 
vs Sir’ Aston Webb expressing a 
upon this combination in the following words, which 1 
trust may bear early fr 

“You say we must not worship Wren too much 5 
no doube we ought not to, but anybody who studies 
St. Paul's must worship him, He wasa President of the 
Royal Society-—I think he was it first President; he 
‘was a highly scientific man and » great astronomer, and 
certainly he was the greatest architect that England has 
ever turned out, So it does not show at all, I think, that 
because a man is instructed in mechanics, in engineer~ 
ing and auch-like, that he need not also be the very 
finest and most artistic architect.” 

Scientific knowledge, combined with art, was surely 
‘on « high pinnacle when all the great historical build~ 
ing Were erected such as St. Paul's, Notre Dame, 
St. Peter's, the Pantheon, Santa Sophia, the Parthenon, 
the ‘Temple at Karnak, ete, 

1 again suggest, therefore, that recognition of this 
Principle hy the Institute, and its general adoption by 
the Roard of Architectural Education and all students, 
wild confer great and lasting good upon architecture, 
architects, the In and the public. Lagree that out- 
standing éreative artists probably possess natal endow= 
ment, and that they are rare ; so I would suggest a 
‘modification of the well-supported theory, " artists are 
born not made." ; 

As the range of artistic and scientific attainment is $0 
wide, T think it would be more accurate to say 

‘True artists are born, not made, 

True scientists are born, not made. 

‘True architects are horn artists and scientists. 

1, however, yield to none a greater appreciation of the 
fact that the finest artis the acme of architectural design 



























































as produced by the five essentials—sound construction, 
scale, proportion, fitness and beauty. I submit that 
architecture thus’ conceived should attain the highest 
merit 

constantly observe in modern architectural practice 
the necessity for a wider scope of knowledge and equip- 
ment than the fashionable narrow one which is limited 
to superficial esthetics, and some of it might be innate, 
but much could be acquired. It is, moreover, in the 
future of this democratic world that our students 
have to serve the publi, and not slone in the estes 
paths of past ages. For instance, it can hardly be dente 
that a knowledge of geology is advantageous for the de~ 
sign and the life of modern buildings, the benefits of 
which I have myself experienced, Probably, howe 
nothing human ean be quite perfect ; and I think if Sit 
Christopher Wren had been as well versed in geology as 
he was in astronomy, much of the present trouble in 
regard to St, Paul's Cathedral would not exist, 

Te appears to me that the ‘gloomy " outlook for 
architects in this country is now clearing, and a dawn is 
at last breaking ; but the field will not be limitless, and 
I think the fully equipped will prove the most succes 
ful, provided always that their knowledge be dominated 
by true art, May I suggest, therefore, that if the stan- 
dard and scope of architectural education and the 
qualifications for architects were increase rather than 

liminished, the art of architecture would probably 
benefit in a like degree —I am, sir, your obedient 
servant, 





























Joun Munnay [/]. 





ARCHITECTS’ LANDSCAPES AND TRI 
To the Editor, JOURNAL. RIB.A.— 

‘Sin,—I listened very attentively to Professor Rothen~ 
stein when he recently delivered his address on Archi. 
tectural Draughtsmanship. Of course 1 enjoyed his 
remarks very much, though the examples which were 
displayed on the screen of modern drawings seemed to 
me, as Mr. Chalton Bradshaw remarked (in seconding 
the yote of thanks), pretty * much like back numbers 
which very few of those present could admire.” ‘The 
slide shown of Norman Shaw's draughtsmanship was 
badly yellow-stained and most unfortunate, 1 am 
familiut with the original. ‘The lecturer told us that 
Shaw would have heen better advised had he employed 
someane else" to put in his trees and bits of landscape" 
Because as it was they scarcely appear to a student of 
art to be drawn by a contemporary of Watts, Burne~ 
Jones or William Morris.”” ‘The Professor prefaced his 
fecture by a foreword to the effect thit possibly we 
might not as architects comprehend what he was dri 
ing at, Certainly I must admit that 1 fail to see the drift 
of this allusion to Watts, Burne-Jones or William 

is ” in connection with architectural perspectives 
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by Norman Shaw. Itall depends, Tsuppose, upon how 
one judges the pictorial rendering of architecture and 
drawings of buildings, May 1, however, add that 
Norman Shaw did precisely what Professor Rothen- 
stein blames him for not doing, inasmuch as Shaw 
often did employ someone else to “put in his trees and 
bits of landscape " to his perspectives. 
Mavnice B, Apams (F). 


PROPAGANDA AND PUBLICITY. 
34 George Street, Hull, 
18 Fatruary i922. 
To the Editor, JourNat. R.1LBA.— 
Sin,—Permit me to make three suggestions 
‘That an announcement be made by the Council, 
ime to time, in the Press, to the effect that mem= 
bers of the R.I-B.A, do not advert 
2, That the principal Free Libraries be supplied with 
a copy of the JouRNAL and the Kalendar. 
3. That the significance of our initials be indicated to 
the editors of the more important works of reference. 
Extraordinary as it may appear, I have seen the 
announcement of the birth of a child to a member of 
the Institute classified under the distinctive surname 
Ariba —Yours faithfully, 

















Duptry Hannnon [F]. 


PUGIN STUDENTSHIP, 
{40 Gunterstone Rowu, W4. 
(0 February 1932. 
To the Editor, JOURSAL, RA,B.A.— 

Sim,—The JourNat of 28 Janus 
nouncement that no drawings have 
the Pugin Studentship this year. 

"The writer would submit that this fact constitntes a 
reflection on Architectural Education, and should be 
taken to heart by those concerned therein. ‘The infer- 
{ence seems to be that present-day students ae apathetic 
towards the medieval architecture of our own country 
—the beautiful traditional style of England which, 
Thay not rival eontemporiry work on the Continent for 
size and grandeur in its farger buildings, is yet un- 
fvalled throughout the word for sheer grace and love- 
lines. 

Surely those responsible for the curriculum of British 
Architectural Schools cannot believe that in the study 
‘of architectural history the Classic Orders and. the 
Renascence are all that are really worthy of serious con 
sideration ; and if so, surely the students themselves— 
Englishinen for the most part, and brought up in the 
knowledge and love of their country—cannot assent to 
such a belief without protest. 

Buti this ia indeed the ease, may not the writer hope 
that many will concur with him in hoping that this state 
of affairs may prove to be a very transitory phase ? ‘The 
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youthful enthusiasts who are so fond, nowadays, of 
making the Vietorian Gothic Revival a butt for their 
humour would do well to study, in a more tolerant 
spirit, the grand enthusiasm that inspired it, and give 
up a little more of their time to the study of Engiish 
medliaval work, Let them be warned, however, that 
such study may make of them enthusiasts too, and 
that their names, at some future time, may be treated, 
with the same scant respect, and their works with the 
same blind prejudice, as now are those of such men as 
Pugin, Street and Pearson—Yours faithfull 

‘Sueranv J, H. Pays 


William Butterfield 


By MAURICE B, ADAMS [F] 
It was a happy idea and 1 generous thought which in- 
duced my frend Mr. Lindsay Butterfield ¢ present the 
institute Library with the apprenticeship agreement 
‘ween hia revered uncle's father and ‘Thomas Arber the 
builder, of Horseferry Road, in 1831, Mr, John E. New- 
berry, on page 211 in the current issue of the JOURNAL, 
juotes another incident from my paper, " Architects from 
ge LV to George V" (read before the Glasgow Insti- 
tute of Architects in 1912%), as to this pioneer and great 
Victorian architect having been registered in 1831 4 9 
student of the “ Architects’ Society,"” which association 
became defunct prior to the founding of the Institute in 
1834. At first sight these two statements appear contradi 
tory, but actually are not #0, T quite agree that Mr, New- 
berry is right about William Butterfield senior's probable 
intention as to making his eminent son a builder, thi 
‘4 good honest trade likely to be more lucrative than @ 
doubtful profession, The boy was evidently actuated by 
different aims, and so associated himself with the study of 
architecture, ax above stated. ‘To understand correctly 
what happened, I suggest it is well to remember how the 
enterprise of a builder and the function of an architect were 
‘comprehended during the earlier half of the nineteenth 
‘century. ‘Tho business of building is inherent in both occu 
ppations, and for a considerable time both callings were in, 
practice united in individual cases or they were regarded 
4s interchangeable. For example, in 1794 Sir John Soane 
{gave up a place of {/300 a year in'the Board of Works and 
‘was the means of obtaining the post for Mr. Groves, 
builder.t Sir William Chambers and the Brothers Adam 
personally undertook building contmets for producing 
Finished structures complete, and Robert Adam, of course, 
also designed and supplied the furniture for some of his 
‘mansions s0 built, Henry Holland, the architect, as a ease 
in point, bargained to erect « house for Lord ‘Thurlow for 
£6,000, but it ran up to £18,000, and anarbitration ensued, 
when G. Dance and J.’ Wyatt, R.A,, acted as assessors, 
deciding that Holland should refund part of the cost to his 
Lordship.t ‘This doing of builders’ work by architects 
naturally induced s very uncertain view as to the relation 
* Jounxat KABA, 30 Jose and ay July aoaa, (ll eport 
asia dt aeiot itd tad yp do that data te oe o 
their bir) 
"TFarington Diary, 1794, 
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ships of professional architects, while even to this day ordi- 
nary people regard the practitioner in architecture as an 
expensive lurury and reckon a" Surveyor ” of any sort as 
good, if not better. 

"The first architectural journal published in England was 
issued in 1786, and George Cook, who practised in the dual 
capacity of architect and builder, acted 2s editor and the 
well-known John Carter did his illustrations, Loudon’: 
Encvelopeedia of Cottages, Houses and Farms, produced in 
1839, the year of William Butterfield’s start in the pro- 
fession, shaws how little architecture was popularly sppre- 
ciated when the chemist of Norfolk Strect, Strand, took 
his son William to the Pimlico builder's yard of 'T. Arber. 
‘Anyhow, it was thought a practical step to make William & 
craftsman and constructor. James Brooks, also one of the 
‘oat complied church architects ofthe peat century, 
‘commenced his career in a similar fashion. My father, too, 
shared the elder Butterfield’s notions, and so before I was 
articled I workedwith three good building firms and helped 
‘Thomas Cain to make a lange oak tod screen from the 
designs of Sir Gilbert Scott. Simultaneously I was attend 
ing a Science and Art school, and became subsequently an 
‘assistant master under the Kensington Department. My 
‘excuse for this reference is that I am enabled the 
better to realise the state of affairs alluded to and make my 
point clear, 

“Ate Butterfield had commence to practise he worked 

1y to personally execute some of his wrought-iron 

designs, Whether such unconventional metho ne these 
id be advantageous nowadays or compatible with 
present conditions is another matter. J. M. Brydon and his 
contemporaries, such as J. D. Sedding, tried to associate 





architectural with craftsmanship, and there can 
‘be no doubt that any architect is all the better for a practi 
cal ‘as to the economic use of materials and the 


experience 
‘way of handling them from a builder's standpoint, After 
all that architeets have suffered during and since the war 
(Sir Charles Ruthen’s recent change as to their being pro- 
fitcers notwithstanding), T question whether it may, not 
necessary in the near future for ordinary working 
architects to revert to the eighteenth-century methods by 
‘combining building work with architectural design—that 
is to say, if they are to obtain a reasonable livelihood and 
‘by 4 Government subsiting on 
pledged to bonus increments to opulent 
‘out for power rather than the cause ; while 
jonate 


9 from below ™* pre~ 
‘ents an eeonomie output in building. The outlode is 
ot inspiring, and ‘unification " is difficult to realise 
in the face of contemporary conditions. 








Messrs, Colleutt and Hamp were the designers of the 
First Saloon of the P. & O.S.N. Narkunda, an illustration 
‘of which was given in Mr. Arthur J. Davis's Paper on the 
Decoration of Ocean Liners, which appeared in the last 
issue of the JounNAL. No architect's name was attached 
to the illustration, as it could not be ascertained at the 
time of going to press, and the design may have been 
wrongly attributed to Messrs. Mewes and Davis, whose 
‘ames appear onan illustration placed beneath, 














The Royal Academy and 
Mural Decorative Art 


‘The President and Council of the Royal Academy, with 
view to promoting the Arts of Design connected with the 
decoration of buildings, propose to hold an Exhibition of 
Decorative Painting and Sculpture at Burlington House in 
January and February 1923. The Exhibition will have a 
‘twofold object : in the first place, to direct the attention of 
‘and especially of those who are concerned with 
the erection and adornment of public bung, tothe im- 
portant part whi arts of painting and’ sculpture 
Should cake in architectural schemes, by showing what 
British artists can contribute to this end when suitable op- 
portunities are offered to them ; and, secondly, to suggest 
Xo younger artists and students the great possibilities of 
these Decorative Arts for the expression of the thoughts 
and feelings of the community at each turning-point in its 








history. 
“The Royal Academy Schools have recently started the 
study of Decorative Painting on # large scale, and other 


‘Schools of Art are working in the same direction, The 
President and Council think that the time has now arrived 
for a public review of our resources and openings in 1] 
{hecaghonl the cacy wil he ¢prespe end preci 
d the country will take a prompt and. practical 
Enter in the scheme Of ve Exhibition, which wil include 








works in painting, mosaic, tapestry or sculpture for the 
mde ‘buildings, and designs oF cartoons 


Xt decoration of 
in drawing or 
decorations. 
coursgement many of out younger arta wil be found 
‘capable of carrying on ‘great traditions 
Sib oven Lemscoes,buttow need ss 

Decorations designed as suggestions for_ imaginary 
buildings or spaces would be acceptable for the Exhibition. 
At the same time, with a view to the practical encourage- 
‘ment of artists in this direction, the President and Council 
‘would be glad to know of any schemes of decoration which 
tounicipal or other authorities either intend or might find 
it to put in hand, and would hope to receive infor= 
mation, with details of the measurements, lighting, etc,, 
‘of any definite spaces in buildings which would be svail 
able for decoration with subjects of local or national inte- 
rest by an artist or artists selected by open competition ; it 
being understood that such authorities would not be bound, 
in any way to accept any of the competing designs, 

The London County Council has agrecd to pace certain 
wallspaces in its new County Hall ar the disposal of four of 
the principal Art Schools of London, for decoration by the 
students under the supervision of the masters of these 
schools. ‘The Committee of the British Empire Exhibition, 
1924, Will also, it is understood, provide a lange extent of 
spact for mural decoration in the new Exhibition Buildings 
at Wembley Park, It is hoped that other municipal mutho- 
rities will follow these examples. 

“The modern understanding of the high position and 
‘value of mural decoration—of its part in the shythm and 
harmony of an architectural design, and its power of com- 
memorating the spirit of a race—is immediately die to the 
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‘work of Puvis de Chavannes in France. Bur it should be 
Temembered that he was enly reviving, though with the 
iar force and freshness of his genius, the spirit of 
ration as it was known to the mosaic artists of the By~ 
zantine period, to the medieval artists who adorned our 
‘Cathedrals with painted and sculptured scenes from sacred 
fend national legends on roof and wall and window, and to 
the great Italians of the Renaissance whose frescoes and 
reliefs play so splendid and yet so integral a part in the 
effect of the churches and palaces of Florence, Venice, 
Rome and other famous cities. By means of these de- 
corations the Arts were made a source of inspiration 0 
everyone. ‘Their influence was blended with the daily pur 
God use ofeach building, and mage elf ft by 
Quiet and habitual impression ; they were thus accepted as 
fn essential part of an ssthetic and social education which 
continued, as a matter of course, throughout the life of the 
ordinary person. ae i 
Tt is something of this spirit that the President and 
Council of the Royal Academy desire to see revived, and 
they hope that suitable opportunities may be found for its 
realisation in our public buildings. 























CONFERENCE ON LABORATORY FITTINGS. 


‘The Council of the Chemical Society arranged a 
Conference in July 1920 to consider whether, in view 
of the high prices of materials, economies could be 
effected in the equipment of chemical laboratories. 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. Alan Munby, Mr. Stanley 
Peach, and Mr, George Hubbard represented the 
Institute at the Conference. ‘The result of the meet- 
ings of the Conference, and of asmall committee of the 
‘Chemical Society appointed to investigate present prac~ 
tice, has now heen published under the title of “ Notes 
‘on the Furnishing and Equipment of Chemical Labora- 
tories.” ‘The report contains an epitome of the 
methods in use for forming and treating bench-tops, 
reagent shelves, fume cupboards, sinks, and waste 
channels, while’ notes on ventilation, supply services, 
and floor and wall surfaces are added. A short biblio~ 
graphy is given on the subject of laboratoris 
Which, however, there is very litte literature, 
in reviewing the report, siys: “ Laboratory fittings 
are always costly, and at the present time, when so much 
educational work is held up owing to lack of funds for 
its material development, any information which will 
‘enable those responsible for designing laboratory fit- 
tings to cheapen and simplify requirements is bound to 
be of service. As regards the use of wood particularl 
it seems much to be desired that experiments be under- 
taken in order to ascertain whether many of the cheaper 
Sait woods canner, by Enprognation ob other auitile 
treatment, be made to serve in place of imported hard 
woods.” 

‘The report may be consulted in the Institute 
Library. 
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‘THE ROYAL WEDDING, 

By command of His Majesty, the President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and Mrs. 
Waterhouse were invited to be present at the wed- 
ding of H.R.H. Princess Mary. 


HIGHER BUILDINGS FOR LONDON. 

‘At a General Meeting of the Institute on 6 March 
the question of permitting higher buildings in ‘London 
was discussed by a large audience. ‘The meeting, after 
an exhaustive discussion, decided by a majority of 
79 votes to 8 to support the Council’s action and to 
Condemn the movement in favour of higher build- 
ings. A full report of the proceedings will be given in 
the next issue of the JOURNAL. 


R.LBA. ANNUAL DINNER. 

‘The annual dinners of the Institute, which have been 
suspended since 1924, will this year be resumed. ‘The 
dinner will he held at the Prince’s Restaurant, Picca~ 
dilly, on 24 May, and the Council are very desirous 
that there should be a large and representative attend- 
ance of members of the Institute. A number of dis- 
tinguished guests are expected, "The price of tickets 
js 158., for members and for members’ guests, exclusive 
of wines and cigars, Members are requested to give 
the names of their guests when applying for tickets. 

“Early application would greatly facilitate the arrange- 
ments ; and if members would send intimation to the 
Secretary some days beforchand as to the friends near 
whom they desire to sit, every endeavour will be made, 
when arranging the plan of the tables, to meet their 
wishes as far as possible. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON GREATER LONDO’ 

On the recommendation of a Joint Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of the four Standing ‘Com- 
Inittees and the Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee, the Council have appointed four members to 
five evidence on behalf of the Royal Institute before 
the Royal Commission on Greater London. 


‘THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

‘Mr. John W. Simpson, Past President, has been 
appointed by the Council to represent the Royal Insti- 
tute for the years 1922-1924 on the Couneil of the 
British School at Rome, 

‘THE COAL SMOKE ABS ENT SOCIETY. 

‘Mr. W. G. Newton has been appointed to represent 
the R.LLBA. on a deputtution to the Minister of Health. 


‘THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

‘A grant of £109 has been made by the Council in aid 
of the funds of the Architectural Association, and an 
instalment of £125 of the R.LB.A’s donation to the 
A.A. Endowment Fund has also been voted. 
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‘THE UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 

“The following were appointed to serve on the Com= 

mittee: 

Mr. Walter Cave, F.R-LB.A. 

Mr. E. P. Warren (F-] (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectural Association). 

Mr. Alan E, Munby (F.) (York and East Yorkshire 
Architectural Society), 

Mr. E.T, Boardman [F-] (Norfolk and Norwich Archi- 
tectural Association). 


VISITS TO BUILDINGS OF INTEREST. 

‘The Art Standing Committee are organising a series 
of visits to buildings of interest during the coming 
spring and summer, ‘The following visits have already 
heen arranged :— : 

Somerset House, Saturday, 29 April 1922. 

St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, Saturday, 17 June 

yas. 

Greenwich: Hospital, Saturday, 22 July 1922. 

‘Hampton Court, Saturday, 19 August 1922. 

Icishoped slo to arrange visits othe Bush Bulding, 
aa and to the of London Authority 

uilding. 

Members desirous of attending should notify the 
Sccretary of their intention not later than ten days 
before the date on which the visit takes place. 








EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKING 
DRAWINGS. 

As the Exhibition of Working Drawings at the 
R.LB.A. has been greatly appreciated by students and 
junior members, at the ‘request of many of these 
the period of opening has been extended to 7 p.m. 
daily (Saturdays 5 p.m), until the termination of the 
exhibition, 

Arrangements have been made for holding a special 
students’ evening on Wednesday, 15 March, at 8 p.m.» 
in connection with the exhibition. Students from the 
architectural schools and others are invited to attend. 
‘The architects of the buildings, the working ae 
of which are exhibited, have Kindly consented to b 
Present, and will give students information on special 
points of interest. No cards of admission are required. 
Light refreshments will be provided. 





SPECIAL ELECTION TO THE FELLOWSHIP. 
‘Mr. William Walcot has been elected a Fellow of 
the Institute under the provisions of Bye-law 12- 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. . 
RLLB.A. Acteration 1s Prosationens’ 

Quatiricatio: 

Applicants desirous of qualifying for registration as 

probtionse RIA, pase in tatiee ee draw- 

ings showing an elementary knowledge of frechand 

drawing instead of examples of geometrical, perspective 
and freehand drawing. 


RESIGNATION OF LICENTIATE, 
Mr. Thomas B. Horsfield has resigned his Licentiate- 
ship of the Institute. 


MASONIC MEMORIAL BUILDING. 

A meeting of Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, who are also Freemasons, 
will be held at No. 9 Conduit Street, W.1, on Thurs~ 
day, 23 March 1922, at 5 p.m ,t0 consider the proposed 
‘Memorial and, if thought fit, to move a resolution to be 
forwarded to the Grand Secretary. 

Tn view of the great importance of the proposal, itis 
hoped that everyone who is qualified will attend and 
will notify the Honorary Secretary, R.1.B.A., P.M. 
3328, at 9 Conduit Street, not Later than Saturday, 
18th inst, stating their Lodge and qualifications. 





‘THE LIGHTING OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

[At the invitation of the Council of the Mluminating 
Engineering Society, the Council of the R.I-B.A. desire 
to inform their members that there will be a discussion 
fon the subject of " The Lighting of Public Buildings” 
at 8 p.m. on Tuesday, 28 March. The meeting will 
‘be held at the House of the Royal Society of Arts 
(i8JohinStrect,Adelphi). Astmmaryof Experimental 
Work and Results" will be ited by Messrs. 
J. W. T. Walsh, M.A., H. Buckley, B.Se., and E. H. 
Rayner, Sc.D., of the National Physical Laboratory. 
Captain W. J. Liberty, Public Lighting Inspector to 
the City of London, will deal with various * Decorative 
Interiors " of Town Halls, ete. 

‘Any members who would care to take part in the 
discussion are asked to send their names to the Secre~ 
tary R.LB.A. as soon as possible, and all members of 
the Royal Institute are cordially invited to be present. 











Competitions 


Compermons OPEx. 


‘Ackland War Memorial. 
RLLB.A. Colour Competition. 
Dundee War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 
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Allied Societies 


Nowriimy ARcHrractunal, AssoctaTion, 


"The President, Mr, Paul Waterhouse, visited Neweastle- 
fon-Tyne on 21st February, and was entertained at dinner 
by the President af the N/A.A. (Mr. T. R, Milburn), at 
which there were present the Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
(Alderman R. H, Millican), members of the Council of the 
N.A.A., and other guests. Apologies for absence were 

ved from Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Mr. lan 
ter (Secretary R.1LB.A.), and’ Professor Hatton 
(Armstrong College). 

‘Mr. T. R, Milburn again presided at the general meet 
ing held at the rooms of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation, when there was i large attendance of members, 
Introducing Me. Waterhouse, Mr, Milburn said visit 
from the President of the R. yarked an epoch in the 
history of the Northern Association, "There had lately. 
been a great deal of talle about the unification of the 
R.LB.A. and allied societies, and following upon his pre~ 
decessor in office (Mr. Simpson), no one had done more to 
pecure that than had Mr. Waterhouse. 

‘The allied ocieties were probably more important than 
tiny other nection of the profession, since, roughly spedk- 
ing, they represented 3,500 members’ out of 4,500. 
Although they were not ‘all members of the R.LHA,, 
‘everything yas leading up to that. There had never been 
better feeling nor closer touch amongst members of the 
profession than that which had been brought about by the 
Visite of Mr. Waterhouse to the country members. 

‘Mr, Waterhouse, in the course of his speech, said it wan 
1 great pleasure to him to visit the Allied Societies of the 
Institute, because there was a real brotherly feeling 
amongst architects. ‘That feeling was especially strong. 
between those in London and those who belonged to 
allied societies outside London, He believed that the 
non-metropolitan people hid not always understood how 
much they were appreciated in London, and London had 

ivays realised what they derived from the friendship 
lied societies. 

‘The strength of the Institute Iiy not in London, but in 

the vast group of men who represented the interests of 
htchitects not only in England, but throughout the world. 
‘The Institute had so grown that it had become imperial, 
‘with allied societies in every quarter of the British Domi- 
hions—Australasia, Africa, India and Canada—and in the 
outlying places of the world, such as Hong Kong. Beyond 
Uoubt the Institute was the finest architectural society in 
Europe. ‘The growth of the organisation brought its 
responsibilities to those associated with the Institute, and 
they hid to make the idea of empite a solid one, 
Perhaps nothing within the purely British sphere of the 
stitute had shown the solidarity and brotherhood of the 
corporate body more clearly than the movement towards 
unification, ‘There had been some misunderstanding 
bout that acheme, and he wished to make it clear that it 
‘was not a acheme started by some faddist in London, or 
that it was fostered by the Council in London, ‘The 
scheme had its origin amongst the general body of the pro- 
fession, 
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‘o his mind, said the President, unification was a fine 
thing, though the scheme might be complex, and might 
teach te austen of spe Tene 

Everybody had a right to express their opinions, but he 
felt thatthe Gites of the unification acheme had lnuniched 
their criticisms before the scheme was born. He there 
fore proposed, with the approval of the Council, to ismue a 
statement upon the whole movement. 

‘Whilst holding definite views upon unification, his duty, 
as President, would be to see that the prestige of the Insti 
tute was not in any way let down ; that no class in the 
Institute was prejudiced beyond the extent demanded by. 
the spirit of sacrifice. Something had to be given up, but 
‘twas his duty to see that the something was not excessive, 








Brnauxontass Ancirrecrunat, Association. 


‘Vhe eighth general meeting of the Birmingham Archi 
tectural Association was held on Friday, 10 February, at 
the School of Art, Margaret Street, Birmingham, Mr, H. 
T. Buckland, F.R.L.B.A., took the chait, and Mr. H. G. 
Watkins, F.R.LB.A,, ead a paper on * War Memorials.” 

‘Me. Watkins stated that 8 war memorial, to be a true 
‘memorial, nvust clearly exparss its purpose,” He therefore 
ruled out all utilitarian structures, and confined hi 
those which are unmistakably war memorials, or, 
words, monuments Which are combinations of archi 
find symbolic seulpture. These he dealt with historically 
Up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, mentioning 
particularly the Winged Vietory of Samothrace the Arch 
‘of Titus, ‘Trajan's Column, and the Gatiarnelata statue at 
Padua, He then dealt with the later monuments, classify 
ing then nationally in order to shave how the character and 
ideals of the nation are exemplified in its architecture and 
fculpture, Italian memorials, as illustrated by that to 
Garthaldi, are marked by exuberance and freedom from 
restraint, typical of the race, while the earlier monuments 
‘of the Germans were dignified and scholarly, until. the 
teachings of ‘Treitschke and Nietzsche beyan to take effect, 
when they became course and heavy. Of all the nations, 

haps the French show the truest wppreciation of the 
combination of architecture and sculpture, while 
English monuments, though dignified and correct, are 
rather dull and Sacking in imagination. 

Coming to memorials erected ny a result of the Great 
Kuropean War, the first one mentioned was that to Nurse 
Cavell, which, in the speaker's estimation, ia not a auccess. 
‘The outstanding feature of the great movement co erect 
‘war memorials in this country has been the university of 
the smaller monuments and the multiplicity af these in our 
villages, churches, clubs, etc. Asin inevitable result of the 
tendency to erect thete smaller monuments, few of the 
larger and more elaborate types have arisen, and nationally 
none of the various grandiose suggestions have yet mate~ 
tialised, Instead we have the Cenotaph in Whitehall and 
the simple slab over the grave of the Unkiosn Warrior in 
Westminster Abbey, both of which have tak 
upon the imagination of the people that 
whether any magnificent national memorial could now be 
erected which would make the same appeal. 

is rand the wesed question of sites for war memo- 
rials, the lecturer thought that a large symbolic monument 
‘may well be placed in an open square, provided that there 
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is n suitable background, but the smaller monuments are 
better placed in unobtrusive surroundings. 

In conclusion, Mr. Watkins showed a slide of x great 
arch which it is proposed to erect on the Bar-le-Duc to 
Verdun road. ‘The tides of the arch are to have bands of 
sculpture, illustrating the endless procession of automo- 
biles and French troops hurrying tothe defence of Verdun. 
‘Mr. W. Haywood, F.R.LB.A., proposed a vote of thanks 
{othe lctrer, which was seconded by Mr. H.W. Hobbiss, 
ARIBA. 


Unsrme Soctery o Ancurrecrs 

‘The Ulster Society of Architects has recently published 
the report of the Council for last year. ‘The report deals 
with the question of the establishment of closer relations 
with the Institute and with the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland, the new Parliament Houses and the 
new Law Courts for Northern Ireland. "The Registration 
Committee of the Society has completed the draft of a Bill 
for wrensoft Nerrbar Patient bs bas bd 
to posipone further action pending the completion of in 
corporstion, ‘The Education and Publics Comittee 
have been very active during the year and have been in- 
strumental in establishing the Ulster Atelier for the junior 
members of the profession, Steps have been taken in 
regard to the assistance of the Society i 
Section of the Degree of Science at Queen's University. 
On the occasion of the Royal visit to Relfast the Couneil 
‘Was asked to prepare a scheme fordecorating the city, which, 
‘wat carried out, ‘The Couneil has been kept in touch 
with the Central London Committee on Unificationthrough 
Mr.N. Fitzsimons. Progress has been made and a scheme 
devised to bring all architects within the United Kingdom 
together, Mr. R. M. Young [F,] hus been appointed Pre- 
sident of the Society for 1922. 














Bunks, Bucks AND OXON AncitrecrursL ASociATion. 
‘The following are taken. from notes of minutes of Coueil 
meeting of the above Society eld on 0 Janaary = 
sOKD OF MaxaLna Dna, Be 
being made to keep 2 record of measured 
wings and illustrations of historical ard. interesting old 
bhuldines in Berkabire and surrounding district. "To make the 
‘econ as complete ax possible, members are tvited wo send to 
the Hon. Librarian, Mr. 11. Whiteman Rising, 1s4 Friar Stzeet, 
ican particular of amy uta meme deter n 
tration aF any of shove existence they are aware 
inp wath particulars of where the drawings cut 
bbe ingpected, and, when possible, notes of any books oF records 
<entiingacpunt af the bi Nemes re a ake 
send to Me. Rising particulars of say od buildings of which it 
‘ould be advisable shave memured tenes propared sd 
ato fen for tec expecially those which are 
tetas tie. deed: Ie propenn  peoeaes to ot 
fe they are destroyed. Tt to prepare 4 list 
‘hildings of which meavured drawings are required, when the 
Society will offer special prizes for messured drawings ofthese 
Baia te competion with tance the Lar Author 
ties have arranged for photography to be Taken of interesting 
thuldings in Reading which are threstoned with Getrocton. 
‘Best Bulding.— Tine Reading Society ssiiounced tha i had 
‘been rranged to distinguish analy the best building erected 
it Reading, should one of sulficient merit be erected. A sub- 
‘onnmitte, consisting of the President, the Chairman of the 
three Branch Societies, ind a member ofthe Roval Inte Are 

















Standing Commie, we appsinted consider the veion 
edgne ep hep 
mae my py ste py ot Se 
opm incl 

Wr deny dened "Te teen ts Salen So 
Suite Pcie ati Ro 
err of Cary rater. Edvard 
v. Waren, boon ced ¢ Cover of Unnctry Caloge, 
Resin 16 repreont he Amoco 


‘Twe Norrisonast axp Denny Ancurrecrenst Sociery. 

[A general meeting of the Society was held at Derby on 

“Tossday, 14 February. and « large humbcr of members were 
er he iP of the President, Ale" A, 
nM SAL 


Mr. G. Salway Nicol (F] delivered a lecture on "The 

‘Towers and Domes of Italy. 

agg Nicol sid the domes of Tay are a distinctive femur of 
Renaisance times, and almost every city and many villages 

fest one or more examples of this wonderful architects 

feature 


fea vay eniy Soa pconiy fa ee Be ot eo 
ir ery ery tes pip te tft no ear 
SF thee Frain excep of very modest metre 

The Remane of Cinwtc eonen eves frwever left ut the 
largest ofa Gone, the vst saucer sped Woot of ick amd 
Concrete which apa m cre of 140 fee diameter called the 
Parahcon ant fremarabie tate greatachrevementsbouhd 
tthe oly bung oft kind lef ous "hs dome buon 
2 circular wall 30 fe thick which replaced sn epen clonasde 
ofan eter Baldi 

‘The Byzantine architects were the fret to dare to place wich a 
roof oma yatemof arches snd pendentven ands fin expe of 
{ech work Se Marks Churn Veice where ery cones 
Site arm se relted with arche, domed, aed voor fe 
Shotwe had the domme perfected end Hed os Gres ti 

= tc tom great hee, 

Soeming the decainant ature of such edtarches oo Ste eters 
me, the Duomo at Florence, San Bagi a Montepalano, 
‘and Santa Maria della Salute in Venice. 

"These vey noble buildings have mot received the attention 
they sre fin Egan arson cnt the ao 

prejudiced ousink of 


‘suck trivics as John Muskin, 
‘the whole Renaisaance movement 





‘No period in the history of building can show more ener 
more freedom of thought and daring construction, than that of 
the great masters of the Renaissance. 
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produces with its dignified and restrained treatment a wonder. 
Fuletfeceof might and power. Above this is built the drum 
‘of the dome, crowed by its great circular cornice to a diameter 
ff about 150 feet. Above this again is reared the " peristyle," 
‘which, with its own cornice, carries the cupola iteell, which in 
tum is crowned by a very elaborate and beautiful lantern. 
‘These simple but magnificent features attain a height of about 
ip ese of tee the height of the towers of York or Durham. 
Phese great masses piled one above the other are not mere size, 
bbutare designed with the greatest skill in beaury and refinement, 
Unforrunately, the plats was altered in later times and much of 
the effect destroved the portico and the smaller supporting 
domes have never been executed as designed by Michael 
‘Angelo. 
Tesi 











to this design are many smaller schemes, notably 
Beamante’s little dome, San Pietro in Montario, San Gallo's 
domed church in Montepulciano, and many others, which 
served as experiments for St. Peter's, ‘The children of St. 
Peter's are very numerous, and include the domes of Paris, 
‘London and Washington, and many have combined with them 
‘gystern of small dames and towers, such as xt Venice, whose 
‘Sina Maria della Salute figures perhaps more than any other 
building in the world on the painter's canvas. 

"These buildings will repay careful study and contemplation, 
‘equally with the great Gothic cathedrals, and they will be found 
to express broader and nobler thoughte in « language of greater 
tradition and dignity. 








‘The lecture ad been arranged by the Society fn order wo 
angers the publi in te bute of orchiectres 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

‘The Senate of the Durham University has sane- 
tioned the arrangements with regard to the commence 
ment of a School of Architecture at the Armstrong Col- 
lege, and the Northern Architectural Association has 
agreed to hand over to the Armstrong College the suin 
of £460, and to subscribe a minimum of {50 8 year 
towards the expenses of the New School. 


NOTES BY THE PRACTICE STANDING 
COMMITTEE. 


On the evening of 8 February the members of the 
Practice Committee, by the kindly hospitality of the 
Chairman, Mr. John Shiter, dined with him at the 
Atheneum, In addition to the Committee, there were 
also present Mr. Paul Watethouse (President), Sir Resi- 
rnald Blomfield, R.A. (Past President), Mr. A. W. 5. Cross 
(the late Chairman of the Committee), Mr. Ian MacAlister 
(Sceretary of the Institute), and Mr. 1. Godfrey Evans 
(Assistant Secretary). ‘The President, in proposing 
the health of Mr. Slater, referred to the inexhaustible 
youth and energy of their host, who, after unequalled, 
Services to the profession in connection with architectural 
education, was still prepared, at a time when most men 
would think only of their own leisure, to carry out the 
onerous duties of Chairman of the Practice Committee. 
Mr. Slater, in his reply, spoke of the large amount of work. 
which fell to the lot of the Committee, and, in alluding to 
the labours of the members, expressed particularly his 
appreciation of the fact that a man of the high official posi~ 
Yon of Mr. Topham Forrest (Architect to the London 
‘County Council) was with them as a tember of the Com= 
mittee to place his knowledge and experience at the service 
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of his brother architects, Mr. Topham Forrest, in response, 
Sstated that he was pleased to serve on the Committee, and 
that in his relations with architects in his official 

he felt it both a duty and a pleasure to do everything. 
his power to assist his professional brethren. 


‘THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS’ PRESIDENT. 

“Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove [7] has been co-opted by the 
‘Council of the Society of Architects as President for the 
remainder of the unexpired term of office rendered 
vacant by the resignation of Sir Charles T, Ruthen. 
‘Mr. Sadgrove is one of the Society's representatives on 
the R.LB.A, Unification Committee, the Buildin; 
‘Trades Parliament, the Architects? and. Surveyors 
Approved Society, the Beaux-Arts Committee, and is 
President of the Institute of Arbitrators. 











Mr. Keith D. Young, F.R.ILB.A., having resigned 
appointment of Architect to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital as been appointed Consulting Architect by the 
Weekly Board. Mr. Alner W. Hall, M.C., F.RIB.A., 
has been appointed Architect to the Hospital, as from 
1 January et, 











Obituary 


LORD HARCOURT. 

Viscount the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt, P.C, 
(elected Hon. Fellow in 1910), died suddenly at his 
London residence on 24 February, Lord Harcourt, 
who was born in 1863, was the son of the late 
Sir William Harcourt, the well-known Gladstonian 
statesman. His first position as a Minister after his 
lection to Parliament was First Commissioner of 
Works, and in this office he delivered his maiden speech. 
In gro he was promoted from the Office of Works to 
succeed Lord Crewe as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. When the Coalition was formed in 1915 he 
returned to the Office of Works. Mr, Harcourt was 
made a Privy Councillor in 1995 and was raised to the 
peerage in 1916. Appointed a Trustee of the Wallace 
Collection in 1911 und of the British Museum and 
National Portrait Gallery in 1913 and 1916, he was 
tan a member of the Counc and Executive of the 
Britisty School at Rome and an Honorary Fellow of the 
RLBA. 

Suri: ‘Thomas MAnsatt, elected an Associate in 
1903, died on 20 February 1922. 

Emery: H. A., elected a Licentiate in grt, died om 
6 March 1922. 

Epuus: V.A., elected a Licentiate in rgtt. 

In the obituary notice of Mr. Sidney John Dicksee in 
the last number of the Jouwsai the second contributor 
was Mr. W. A. Pite (FJ, not Mr. A.B, Rite, Mr. 
Bernard J. Dicksce [F] states that he was the cousin, 
not the brother, of the deceased. 
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Probationers R.I.B.A. 


(Conti from pr. 260 fn the last JOLWSAL.) 


Since 1 August t92t the following have becn 
registered as Probationers of the Royal Institute :— 
Soorr: Faroruicx, 7 Eleanor Street, Cullereoats, Northum= 

‘bertand. 
Snaw Crass Ceett, 1 Holly Road, Northampton. 
Sua: Mypaxwy, 73 Holyhead Road, Handsworth, ir 
ingharn- 


Sumory : Lovit Frastnor, 25 Westbourne Road, Barnsbury, 
Stucock : Frances Timlin, " The Cross," Huyton, Lar 
stiri: Hanay Hist, 6 Hereford Road, Sou 
WMPSON ! GENALD ‘Leovoln, Park House, Purk Terice, 
Neweastleon-T'yne. 
31 Malmesbury 


Troe: Wauren Epatexp, " Fairlight 
‘Vows + Max Descax, Bridge House, Shepley, near Hudders= 
eel} thepley, 


Road, Southampton. 
‘Towemn + Racine Hany, " Claremont,” St, Andrew's Road, 
Bridport, Dorset. 
‘Tuwesen? Wintiant Jasons, 11 St, James Terrace, Morpeth. 
‘Tyuesun ; Anrivn Epa, ts Lansdowne Gardens, S.WS. 
‘Tyum: Enc Buias, 20 Archer Rosd, Penarth, Glam. 
‘Trwpaig ; Donato Atrmap, 2 Eaton Square, Monkstown, Co. 
bi. 
Walt © Maun Aare Masoamer, Kent House, Oxton, Cheshire. 
Weskam : Serrox’ Enxest ELAR», 4 Beckenham Road, New 
Highton, Cheshire, 
57 St, Leonards 


Wesraare: Ricuano Moss, “ Erinvitle,” 
Wurstzg? Hur, Brockley House, Endvell Row, Beshill 


Road, Norwich 

Wioesty« Hussey Cuanues Dicness, 7 Sicathimy Gare 
dens, Eton Avenue, N.W.3. 

Whutias: Enwis, 201 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students may insert announcements 
en eee aie! cree 
Communications must be addrerted to the Editor, and be accom= 
Sona etd ade “ii aye, 
numbers will be given and answers forsoarded. 
oe 
eee et tt ann ae 
Pe re eee 
Po Sip els ee ee hy 
ERSaes 

ee eS: ce ative 

oa Sc eee ee Sel ea 


Strvet, WiC, 
PARTNERSHIPS. 

ARB A, of exeaptional experience, including quantities, who 
Jha carried ott farge and Important works, ap has works sa view, 
‘desites a partharsip In aw odice Widh good prospects Address 
Box No, 479, c/o Secretaty RLBA..9 Conduit Surety Wat, 

“Assoctarn, 39 Years of age, bs desroas of a partnecehip or emply- 
lent as ausiant with a view to partnership. | Special experience 
4h domestic: Work, boots, “hospitals and. canubercial premises, 
Previously with well-known Landon agchitect. Relinquished during 
the war an appointavent ae County School Architect 
Home Counties evteried,” Highest eferences and 
na Conduit Stret, Landon, W 

Jn Laon f 


Apply Bax 6322, C10 Secre- 

















Tendon oF 
tala 





APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ALILLD.A. desires sponsible post, town oF country; 24 yeasst 
vane experience i general works and interior decoration of Buses 
hd oceat ners Coed practical knowledge tn all branches. With 
Present employers since fore (= ears" war service). Leaving solely 
Birough lack of work—Appiy’ Box 68, cfo Secmtary ALBA. 
Coase Stet, Wit 








fae an architect 0 


Topartnership. Has somo conection and sume Work i froapect 
Apply Box 7332, © Secretary HLA, 9 Conduit Strert, Wet 


Minutes XII 


eesiseea 
Ae Sposa Gene cg "talon acy aaa 
Folie pelea fe bers Cree 
este toes tinea etre ro ae 
ple fem tege ey arpa 
ore Mamunes of the Spee General Meeting held on Ts 
Aer Reece pe eee 
Ce re See ee 
en, are Se gi 
pe neeptloter i steerer 
Saber eae esi unaee 
Saas ta a he Bt WSL Rar ty 
EE Scr loge 
feos Sal ead i ele eer 
Peele gle Gi see orgie age 
rat peeotraitebent ge ra 


At the Ninth General Mestng (Busines) of the Season 
rgni-igea, held on ‘Monday, & Marth toea, komsedrcte 
fer the Speeal General Metin above record and similar 
‘constituted, the Mimstes of the Moeting hald on a0' Februar, 
Tring been publied in the Joursat, were ten aa read 
Secelnedon sree 
“Tint Lon: Seaviry announced tha deste of the flowing 
sveinbers 
“The Re, Hon. Viscount Harcourt P.C., wh was elected 
an Hoa, Fellow of the Institue in the yen toV0y tat 
‘Thornes Machall Smith who ws eles ms Arooers 
the year 1985 
Ie'wse RisoLer thar the regete of the Insite for the 
lose of these members be teconded on the Minutes oF the 
Mowing and chat menage of condolence and sympathy be 
Sonveyed to thee seatve, 
“The following. manber atening for the fst me since 
bis lection wan formally admiteal Uy the President = 
Air joa Abo 
“The allowing candidates were elected to membershi 
show of at dor yea eA 


























AS FELLOWS (6). 





Wanita Jouse Witsox (A. to9s}, Aberdeen 
Wrsox = Ronenr Gonvow, Junr. [4.1902], Aberdeen, 
AS ASSOCIATES (6). 

Actas: Josuent SraNtey [Special War Examination), Birkenhead, 
‘Aitiog : uapanex Wintvar Hanromn (Specat War Beanie 

ation). arogate. 

io :Ewater Hanoto [Special War Exaination). 

Lees Hanoi Thomas Bexyaatny [Special War Examina- 

Sor}. 
awrizrr : Ponc Jastes [Special War Eeumination), Bristol, 
Buster | Aur (Special War Exannstion), Nontnghaine 
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Beaune: Evonee Eowant [Special War Examination) 
Beck Hieny Brixsisy [Special War Examination}, Statford. 
Bioosmrutss EowaKo Hawivtox [Special War Examinat 
Broosirie.o : Tver Laxceyor (Spetial War Examination). 
Bownna : Jos Yassin (Specal War Examination) 
isgos : Peer Kwan [Special War Exaninaon 


Brooks : Lesian Cuirroxp (Special War Examination), 
Brown : Frask Coun [Special War Examination), 
Bown; Gionaa Tatoo [Spec Wer Examination), Sunde 
Bowrsraan + Auger Disoas, P.A.S.1. [Special War Examina 


a 

Dene nt Wi echt, nS 

Dena ome Yan ps bn 
= cena 

ree et te ee en 

ae Set eat rm er 


1 




















ny Prenton, 








Cuan | Sosy Cnantss [Special War Exarinaton} 
Goorin: Veron" Goroow [Special Wor Esuinaon, 
ous Ee [Special War Examination 

nn Jon (Special War 


Conpinciay : RaoiaLo Axnawpabi (Special War Exarina- 
Cheshire 

Cortor ? Gitiarr Henny (Special Wr Examination}. 

Cocenatan : Hanoro Wins (Special War Examination). 

Cowras : Aunoer Crantas [Special War Examination) 
{Special War Examination} 

Drratoco: Prupenick Guy (Special War Examination 

Enwanoes Wrumio Brush [Special War Examination), 


Fumoun' G 
Graxcin: Wintiast Pras [Special War Bxamination 
Gnarswoou » Jaw Hosky (Special War Exeminatio 
Ghirereics Hos Nuwotas [Special 
‘Southport ; ee : 
too Eatensox (Special War Examination), Claverley, 
hropahi 
Hain : ‘Foss Wai.sas (Special War Examination), Leicester. 
Hanna: Fux Havouo (Special War Examination), Ceicester: 
Hatonas : Jos Hocuipay [Special War Exinination). 
Sloth, Cumberland: 
Hicann :”Goncon Toate (Special War Examination). 
Hottony"Rtnunr Chron (Speci) War Bsansion), 
verpool 
Howie Dio fon [pil War Bxarinatin) Sanne 
Het» Rucreats [Special War Examination), Oxford 
Horan: Hau Comiestvs (Special War Examination} 
Jono Carter Cantos (Speci Ws 
‘nminusion). Gloucester 
Joss? Tencinatis Finney Axpnews (Special War Examnina- 


Cheltendam, 
mination}, Sunder 



























Guy 























Bx 





tion} 
Jong ftosatn Huai [Special Wer Examination), Newh, 
'S. Wales 
Joni "Tost Laoxann [Speci War Exaninaton), Newport 
Kesey? Watton Moxextox, MC, AIGA. AJUE. 
[Special War Examination} 
Ken Fs Avawsy (Special Examina 
Kiney + Euwanp [Special War Exemination] 
Ksorr = Atuwer Lestiv (Special War Examination). 
LaNepala : Gtonce Arriva [Special Wac Examination}. 
Tavexpin: Enwant Pen (Special War Examination). 
Tewniaer: Juss Revove far Examination). 
Lewis Gronon StaNtny [Special War Examination], Liverpool 
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Luxe: Ruomatp Larix [Special War Examination). 
Maio 5 Soy swat (Spal Wer amiaton, Liver 
Manhin': Narwasai. (Special War Examination). 
Mav: ar Veron toy Spi taint, 
Nutam: Cuavoe Sr. Jou Gancx [Special War Examination). 
Nn eee Te ovn [spree Wer ceeramioals 
Mircnmucs Enwaso Ansou [Special War Examination)” 
tro Pane Nair [Special War eaniaton 
Nonron | Chante Josern [Special War Examination 
Oakcowron ! Ghonan ALaeer [Spectal War Exarnation], 
Tivsbane, Australia. 
wnat Awriven Tiavon [Special War Examination}, New 
Brighton, Cheshire, 

















Puxsas: Enwants MeAows (Special War Examination), 
Paice: Hgnay Jas Pani (Special War Exaruntin) 
PRicano +. Lioxtt. Arik Geonoe [Special War Exaninas 


‘io, Laverpent 

Ries: Vingsat Owns [Special War Examination], 
[Special War Examination], Derby, 

ins (Special War Examinat 

2“Tutonas Feaxce [Special Wi 

‘Seniven = Cranes [Special 

Swit: Aum Ewart ( 













Ruvemion 





mel Whe 

neon: Joule sy [Specil War Exumjnason) Brighton. 

Stvcuing: ‘Thoxus Wier (Specal: Wer Examination, 
Rochdale, anes 

“tyonnons Reena [Speci Wor Exaninason 

Pulyst: Chanuss Atenas, Mc [Spec War #samination) 

‘Wav: Reino cw USpetal War Examination 

Winn’ ‘chau Stacey (Spec Wer Exartion) 

Wuttia:! Bows Eopecia War Examination, Lavery! 

Winns: Howano (Special War Examination, Cua 

Ft uns Jone Rossy ane [Special War amination 
“Prana, Comal 
























“The Present stated that the mesting was now apen f 

ivcussion on the question of Higher Bualdings for London, an 

the Secretary tead the {allowing notices of motion which had 
heen recelvell under the provinions of Bye-Law Ot » 

“Phat this General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 

ritish Architects approves the action taken by the Council 

in connection with the Report of the London Building 


Mr. Maurice E, Webb [FJ and seconded 
win (F). 























ty Me Ray 
“That this meeting approves the general principle of 
sn bing te erected cet pony 
tredter hejght thin is the present practice, suyject 0 pro 
fe tfegards as corr, ire een, ni Ore 
mc 
AT he moved by Mr. Delissa Joseph (22) and seconded by 
ty ome itt emai 
"the resolution moved by Mr. Webb and seconded by Mr. 
[Unwin was entried by 79 votes 08. The resolution moved by 
Mr"yoseph and seconded by Me. Hl, Austen Hall was rejected 
Ay ed etes 0.12. ‘The following inembers ala took part 
tHhediscussion =— 
‘Sir Anton Web, Past President. 
Mr Arthur Keen [f:], Hon. Secretary. 
Professor S. D: Adshead 
Mr: Andrew 'f Taylor [RF 
MeO: P Milne (7 
Me, W. Davia Uy, 
Professor A. Revestord Pite [F. 
Mr. Vernon Crompton [#3 
“The Hon, Secretary having announced the dates of fatue 
meetings, the proceedings clawed, and the mecting terminated 
Wiesepm. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, and other 


Public Health Institutions 
Ry JOHN WILSON [F J, F.R.S.E,, PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 
HE problem that confronts the architect in 
dealing with hospitals and kindred public health 
tutions is how to make the structural life of 
the building coincide with its useful 

Owing to the rapid change of medical opinion as to 
the methods of treating disease and to the constant 
upward tendency of standards of sanitation, heatin, 
lighting, ventilation, ete. itis not uncommon for co 
paratively modern buildings that are still good structy- 
rally to be out of date, For these reasons the architect is 
now required to design a public health institution on 
such simple lines that future alterations can be carried 
out at a minimum of expenditure. As long as the 
architect can construct 4 building that will be weather- 
proof and comfortable and can be maintained at a 
moderate cost during the length of its useful life, he is 
enti 10 reduce the initial cost even at the sacrifice of 
durability, ‘There is further the general need for 
economy in public expenditure. ‘The heavy financial 
indebtedness of public bodies, the high initial east of 
building and the anqual expenditure in maintenance 
and administration will compel local authorities for 
years to come to erect only the cheapest possible struc~ 
tures compatible with efficiency. 

Jn mining areas a special consideration operates. 
Where on account of underground workings it is 
almost impossible to obtain a firm foundation, it is 
necessary to erect a building as light in construction as 
Possible, not only to. prevent the foundations from 


























‘subsiding, but to avoid undue loss in the event of the 
hospital ultimately becoming uninhabitable, In mining 
districts, too, the incidence of population fluctuates, and 
often after the life of a mine has expired the people 
leave the district, But the effect of this on the uses of 
an inatitution is nowadays neutralised to a great extent 
by the use of the motor ambulance. 

“The tendency in health administration is towards the 
establishment of much larger public health areas than 
at present exist. The effect of this will be that publie 
health institutions will be located in or in the neigh- 
bourbood of centres of permanent population rather 
than in smaller and isolated districts 

StrvaTion.—In considering the important matter of 
the site, the following conditions should be kept in 
view s— 


(1) Where possible a site of good elevation in relation 
to the surrounding country should be selected, 
with, especially in the case of sanatoria, & 
southern aspect and the ground sloping to the 
south. 

(2) The site should have a dry subsoil. 

(3) Protection from the prevailing cold winds should 
be obtained. 

(4) Where available, public water supply and sewers 
should be used ; if not, a sufficient water supply 
should be provided and arrangements made to 
dispose of the sewage without causing nuisance 
by sewage works. 
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(5) The site should be conveniently accessible 10 4 
railway station and main roads, and should 
where possible and practicable be central for the 
population and area which the institution is to 
serve, 

(6) A larger site than is necessary for the original 
Kopiicsees cbanid he obtsiocd ia coder 
permit of any future extensions. 


Bot.prses—In considering the planning of the 
buildings it should be remembered that the primary 
reason for the existence of public health institutions is 
the treatment of sick persons in such a manner as to 
ensure early convalescence. Every factor that can 
increase the efficiency of the institution in this respect 
must be given the fullest consideration. The saving of 
unnecessary work for the staff the placing of uty 
rooms so that patients in the wards are not disturbed 
by frequent noises, the provision of efficient lighting 
‘and ventilation, and the creation of a sense of comfort 
by well-considered internal finish, are all factors in 
planning that favourably influence both patients and 
staff and add to the efficiency of the institution. 

In planning these buildings the architect as well as 
the doctor must never forget the human side of the 
patient. A well-known authority has stated that the 
two essentials of planning are the comfort of the 
patient and the accessibility of service. I shall now 
deal with the various classes of institutions in detail, 
and particularly with those under the control of Local 
Authorities in Scotland, 


M1, SANATORIA. 

‘A number of sanatoria have already been erected in 
various parts of Scotland. Some consist of entirely 
new buildings placed on a virgin site, but for others 
an estate with an existing mansion house has been 
used, ‘The mansion house, as a rule, has been con- 
verted for use as an administrative block, but it is 
questionable whether this arrangement has always 

roved cheaper eventually than where entirely new 
Paildings have been. provided. 

‘Some of the larger Local Authorities provide separate 
institutions for men and women. For several reasons 
this is desirable, but on the question of cost it cannot be 
considered where a comparatively sinall number of beds 
is required, 

I propose to give some general notes on the prepara- 
tion of the plans. ‘The sanatorium is assumed to be one 
tw provide for 100 patients. ‘The proportion of the 
various classes of patient must vary according to the 
needs of each locality, but the accommodation sug- 
gested below is ‘on the supposition that in 
majority of sanatoria approximately 20 per cent. of the 
beds will be for sick or bed patients. 
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‘Srve.—The site to be acquired should provide from 
‘one-third to one-half of an acre of land per patient. 

Bur-pincs.—The buildings should include the fol- 
lowing 

Pay and shelters for patients ; an administra- 
tive section, with (a) kitchen, dining-rooms for patients 
and staf; sores and other offices + and (8) staff block, 
power-house, laundry snd wash-hotiee, disinfector, 
Spurum destructor, mortuary, ete., and outdoor staff 
et et 
"The best aspect for the pavilions is with the ward 
‘windows facing south or south-w 

“The following points should receive attention -— 











(2) Paviuions vor Patrents, 


‘The nature of the accommodation to be provided 
depends to a certain extent on the class of case that the 
sanatorium is intended to accommodate, but, broadly, 
provision should be made for two main classes >— 

(0) Cases requiring little or no treatment in bed, 
sometimes called “* ambulant" cases. ‘This accom- 
modation should take the form of separate pavilions for 
men, women and children (if children are to be dealt 
swith) respectively. 

(8) Cases requiring treatment in bed, sometimes 
called “bed " patients. ‘This accommodation should 
take the form of pavilions containing small wards. For 
children there is not the same call for separate pro- 
vision, Tris usual all newly admitted patie 
Ander observation in bed for u week or two for di 
‘gnosis and classification. A separate pavilion should be 
provided for these cases. (Figs, 1 and 2.) 

In considering plans in detail, special 
should also be given to the following points :— 

(@) Standard Floor Areas per Bed.—One-bed wards, 

‘superficial feet ; two-bed wards, Bo superficial feet ; 
fo ‘six, eight and ten-bed wards, 80 superficial feet. 

For administeative reasons the number of one-bed 
wards should be small. 

(6) Hage of Ceitir 

feet ; fouir, six, ei 
8 inches to 10 feet, 

(©) Sanitary Accommodation in Pavilion for Ambulant 
‘Cases.—Generally, one spray bath should be provided 
for, say, ten patients. One slipper bath ould be pro- 
‘vided in each pavilion for male cases; but more will 
require to be provided for female cases, with a corre~ 
sponding reduction in the number of spray baths. One 
Wee. for every ten patients. One lavatory basin for 
every six patients, and a separate basin for the cleaning 
of teeth. 

(d) Other Accommodation—Sink-room with sinks, 
slunge, and sometimes sputum steriliser ;housemaid’s 











tention 





;—One and two-bed wards, 
it and ten-bed wards, 9 feet 





ee 
Aan =a 
Fig, {—so-Bp Pavittox vor Chmtoness, Mrannsknus SaxaToniust, GLAscow 


HOSPITAL se ADMISSION BLOCK, MALE SIDE, 





Fig, 2—Dusrmus ano Gaitoway Joust Sanatoun ist -Ancurrscrs : Auix, Cutis, Lockimab ax Brows 
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closet with sink and slunge; duty-room or ward 
kitchen ; staff lavatory ; locker-rooms for patients’ 
clothes, linen-room, drying-room for patients’ clothes, 





boutroom and boxroom for patients’ boxes. 

‘The above remarks apply principally to pavilions for 
ambulant cases. In a pavilion for bed cases the lavatory 
accommodation will be reduced considerably, and the 





locker-room, drying-room and bootroom ‘can be 
‘omitted, unless itis intended to use the pavilion occa 
sionally for semi-ambulant as well as bed cases. 

(€), Shelters for Patients Some sites are more suit~ 
able for shelters than others, but shelters should not as 
‘a rule exceed 10 per cent. of the total accommodation 
for patients, ‘The shelters should be of wood. 

(A) General Observations —A 9 feet wide concrete 
plat ay be provided infront and at ens of pa 

in some cases this plat is without a roof, in others it 
covered with a roof extending over one-half of the 
width. At the French windows to verandahs a 3-inch 
step should be allowed to prevent weather driving i 
Recreation rooms are necessary for ambulant cases, and 
should be provided either in the administrative block 
conjunction with the dining-room where both are 
attached to the kitchen block. In pavilions for bed 
cases a small day-room should be provided. If « 
children’s block forms part of the sanatorium, it will be 
necessary to have a separate observation pavilion for 
possible infections. To obtain the best possible results 
the pavilion should he planned on the cubicle system— 
each cubicle containing one or two beds. All buildings 
should be planned to permit of any future extension, 
‘The pavilions may be of one storey and of light con- 
struction.. Workshop facilities should be provided with 
«t view to affording interesting and useful occupational 
treatment and, in suitable cases, vocational training. 


























(2) Apsunisraariye Section 

(a) Kitchen Block (one-storey building) —Kitchen, 
scullery, vegetable scullery, lurders, dry stores, bread 
‘stores, fish store, meat store, milk-room, office, coal 











store,’ bootroom and lavatory, patients” dining. hall 
4 floor area of 10 superficial feet per patient), 

very and 

-r00m, 


(wit 
men's 





cloakroom, women’s cloakroom, 
pantry with sinks for washing up, anurses‘di 
a maids’ dining-room with a wash-up pantry adj 
in which the staff crockery is kept. 

(0) Staff Block (two or three-storey building). 

Ground Floor.—Entrance vestibule, with corridors 
leet wide, office and visitors” room, consuling-room, 

-Fay room, dark-room off consulting-room, patients’ 
dressing-room off consulting-room, patients’ waiting 
room, dispensary, laboratory and lavatory. Matron’s 
sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom. Resident 
doctor's sitting-room, bedroom and bathroom. Small 














servery for the preparation of doctor's and matron’s 
meals. In the larger sanatoria a medical superinten 

dent's house may be necessary. Nurses’ sitting-room, 
‘maids’ sitting-room, sewing-room, lavatories, boxtoom, 
linen stores, ete. 

tst and 2nd Floors—Nurses’ and maids’ bedrooms 
Sick-rooms for nurses and maids, Where separate bed- 
rooms are provided these should have a floor area of 
100 superficial feet. Nurses” and maids' lavatories con- 
taining a minimum of one bath to ten, one w.c. to ten, 
and one basin to four persons. Housemaids’ closet, 
boxroom, linen store. 

(0) General Observations —In place of having wash- 
hand basins in staff bedrooms, it has been found more 
convenient to provide suitable lavatories with basins, 
‘This arrangement has been found to work satisfactorily 
and obviates the labour of removing slops from each 
bedroom. A certain number of cubicle bedrooms may 
be provided for probationer nurses and maids, Each 
‘nurse or maid should have either a separate bedroom or 
cubicle, and double-bedded rooms should be avoided, 

tis worth consideration whether it will not be more 
‘economical at the beginning to provide extra accom- 
modation for nurses and maids to meet the needs of a 
future extension of bed accommodation for patients. 
Tn infectious diseases hospitals extra accommodation 
for nurses and maids is always required during an 
epidemic, when possibly double the sanctioned number 
of patients are placed in the wards. 

(4) Number of Nurses to be provided for —The follow- 
ing table gives the approximate number of nurses and 
maids necessary for various classes of institutions, 
though these notes apply more to No. 2 class of institu 
tion 


























‘Nurses, Maids. 

Beds. Beds, 

1, Tuberculosis Hospitals... to 6 to 8 
2, Tuberculosis Hospital plus 

Sanatorium om FIO 8 tte 8 

3. Sanatorium proper... rto10 1 to 10 

4. Sanatorium plus Work Colony 1to12 1 to 20 

§- Work Colony “se 1to.20 £020 


(3) Power-House axp Launpry BLock. 
(Ows-storey But.pino.) 

(a) Posser-housé.—Boiler-house, heating plant room, 
electric plant room, battery room, engineers’ workshop, 
mortuary, garage, outside lavatory, destructor, coal 
store and petrol store (detached). 

(6) Laundry.—Receiving-room, infected clothes 
apartment with disiniector, wash-house, drying-room, 
laundry, dispatch-room, lavatory accommodation and 
small store. ‘There is no necessity to have separate 
accommodation for staff linen, as this can be dealt with 
ona separate day if necessary. (Fig. 3.) 
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(4) Ourpoor Stare Bureptxos. 


Workmen's houses with three or four apartments and 
scullery, bathroom, larder, coal cellar. “The construc- 
tion to be of brick. 


(5) Accomstopation ror THE TxeArstesT or Nos- 
Putatonary Cases aMonc CiiLDRes, 

‘Aseparate pavilion on the lines of those for ambulant 
cases should be provided. It is possibly advisable not to 
plan the wards to accommodate more than 20 cots. In 
some cases 40 cots have been provided in one ward. 
‘This arrangement facilitates supervision and provides 
a suitable number of bed pupils for two teachers. 

"The depth of these wards should not be less than 
11 feet, and the width of the verandah in front should 
be about 10 feet. ‘The sun balcony or verandah should 
be partly roofed to the extent of about 5 feet. ‘The front 
‘wall of the ward should be fitted with doors opening in 
two sections, solid wood in the lower and glazed in the 
upper section, In some sanatoria these pavilions are of 
two storeys—girls on one floor and boys on the other. 

‘A small operating theatre block should be attached 
to this pavilion. It should contain an operat’ng 
theatre about 15 feet by 15 feet, a sterilising room, an 
anesthetising room or corridor outside the theatre, a 
preparation room for nurses, 2 plaster room, an X-ray 
and dark room, a small surgical dressing room, and the 
necessary lavatories. The operating room should be 
lighted from the north with the window extending to 
the ceiling. I would suggest that possibly the best floor 
for an operating theatre is smooth vitreous tile of a dark 
tone or terrazzo laid in small panels. The walls should 
be finished with hard-wall plaster treated with a flat 
enamel paint. Sometimes the walls for a height of 
6 feet are tiled, 

‘A dining-room and playroom may be provided for 
the children who can move about, but the majority will 
have meals in the wards. 

‘The modern pavilions of the Maritime Hospital at 
Berck-Plage, France, are well planned, and the m 
recently erected hospital for surgical tuberculosis 
mong children in England—the Liverpool Hospital for 
Children at Leasowe—is planned on somewhat simnilar 
lines. (Fig. 4.) 














SANATONIA IN THE UstreD Stares.—Within the last 
few months the design of sanatoria in the United States 
has heen receiving a good deal of consideration from 
the Public Health Services, and it is interesting to com- 

American planning with our own. In the United 
States, as the climate varies from sub-tropical to cold, a 
considerable diversity of plan is required. "The plans 
issued recently for pavilions in a cold climate are yery 
interesting. The pavilions for semi-ambulant and ambu- 
lant cases’ are built of two storeys, and each accom- 
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modates 48 beds, The semi-ambulant pavilions have 
the sitting or day room with the sanitary annexe in the 
centre, and the wards on either side are entered from an 
external corridor. The wards are formed into four-bed 
units, and between the centre pair of beds there is a 
Il partition 7 feet high, g feet from front to back, and 
{g inches from the floor. ‘The beds are arranged in pairs, 
with not less than 4 feet 6 inches between them, except 
as above described where a stall partition is formed. 
A bedside locker is provided in the ward, but the 
wardrobe for dressing-gown, etc., is placed in the 
corridor, Heating is provided in’ the day-room and 
sanitary annexe, but none is allowed in the wards. 
‘The apartments provided in the sanitary annexe are 
as follows: a nurses’ room, a utility or sink room, a 
wash-room with basins, slipper and spray baths, 
r.c.'s, linen-room, room for patients’ boxes, occupa- 
tional’ therapy store, diet kitchen and dining-room. 
As plugs are omitted from the basins and simple 
‘mixing taps installed so that ablutions are performed 
in running water, no dental basins are provided. 
‘The ambulant pavilion is similar in general plan and 
arrangement to. the semi-ambulant pavilion, but 
differs in the following respects: the diet kitchen, 
dining-room and sink-room are omitted, ‘The usual 
nurses’ room is not provided in every pavilion, us one 
purse usually supervises several ambulant pavilions; 
‘The wards are for two beds, with one four-bed sereened 
sleeping porch to serve two adjacent wards. Each 
ward has a window opening directly to the outside 
and not to the screened porch. ‘This arrangement, 
Known as the cottage type, has been adopted to meet 
the devire of ambulnt patients for greater privacy 
than is obtained in open wards. (Figs. § and 6.) 




















IIL ISOLATION HOSPITALS FOR INFECTIOUS 
‘DISEASES, 

Srre—The size of the site varies considerably, 
according to the number of single or double-storey 
pavilions. ‘The number of bed patients per acre 
runs from 15 to 20. 

Hoserrat Buripincs.—These consist of three 
classes : 

(1) Ward blocks for the reception of the sick. 

(2) Administrative block for staff and stores. 
aundry, wash-house, boiler-house, 
mortuary, ete. 

It is desirable that the ward blocks should be placed 

0 feet from each other or any other buildings, and at 
least the sem> distance from the boundaries of the 
site. 

‘The best aspect for the ward blocks is usually with. 
the windows facing a few points east of south and west 
of north. 

















— 





Fic, 5.—Pavition son Sear-Aunutase Partents (U.S, Ponuic Heaurn Senvice) 














Fic. 6 —Paviuion Fon Aamutanr Partasrs (U.S. Pustic Heat Senvice) 
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SCARLET FEVER PAVILIONS (5 OFF). 
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x, Waxp Biocxs. 


St is desirable that these should be of one storey. 
Blocks are usually provided for the three main infec- 
tions—scarlet fever, diphtheria, and enteric—though 
measles, pneumonia and other infections are treated 
when ag¢commodation is available. 

Ward blocks should contain at least two wards—one 
for either sex, with the necessary sanitary annexe 
attached to each ward. A single ward should not 
have more than twenty beds. 

In the central portion of the block should be placed 
the nurses’ duty-room, milk larder, linen press, coal 
press, room for patients’ clothes and boxes, also two 
wards for cases which for any reason it is desirable to 
isolate from others (one of these may be also fitted a8 
a room for minor operations), with bath and wc. 
jn an annexe adjoining. 


(a) Wards —In the past the Local Government Board 
stipulated that each bed must have at least 12 lineal 
feet of wall space—r44 square feet of floor space and 
32,000 cubic feet of air space. (Fig. 7.) This regulation 
is not now strictly enforced, and if the superficial area 
is given, a reasonable height of ceiling is allowed, 
say 10 feet to 10 feet 6 inches. The width of wards 
will be according to the above size, 2¢ feet, with windows 
‘so arranged that the beds can be placed between them. 

‘A wash-hand basin for the doctor and nurse should 
be provided in the wards, A medicine press may be 
placed in the ward. 

Wards should be planned with a view to future 
‘extensions when found necessary. 

Within recent years pavilions of single or two-bed 
wards haye been constructed on the compartment or 
cubicle system for the separate isolation of mixed or 
doubtful eases of infectious disease. (Fig. 8.) These 
are very useful when only one or two cases of a single 
infection require isolation at a hospital. 

‘The isolation wards should be the full width of the 
‘building, so that efficent cross ventilation can be ob- 
ined. ‘The partition between the wards should be 
glazed above the dado level. Tt is not necessary to 
make the ceilings in these wards more than 10 feet. 

The of the blocks at Walthamstow and the 
S.W, Hospital, London, are deficient in that these 
cither have the wards placed back to back or have a 
central passage from which these are entered. The 
Pasteur Hospital in. Paris has the same defect. 

A day-room attached to each pavilion for convales- 
cents should be provided. 


(8) Sanitary Annexes should contain an apartment 
with bath and basin, a w.c. apartment and a sink- 
room with slop sink, steep sink for soiled or infected 
linen and a bedpan airing chamber. A bath and w.c. 
are sufficient for twelve to sixteen beds. 


x2 














‘The position of the sanitary annexe in relation to the 
ward or wards has for a number of years been the 
subject of much discussion, Those which project 
from the side of a large ward are admittedly a nuisance, 
as they are obstructive of sunlight. The ition 
Seems to be at the entrance to the large ward where the 
annexe is also convenient to the small wards. It may 
be entered both from the end of the large ward and the 
corridor through a small passage lighted from the 
outside. The small wards will be beyond, with the 
sanitary annexe between these and the large ward. 
The arrangement whereby the patient or nurse 
requires to leave the large ward and enter the main 
corridor in order to obtain access to the sanitary annexe 
is not a satisfactory one. With the improved fittings 
and plumbing of modern work the reason for the pro- 
vision of the old ventilated “cut-off” passage has 
gone. 

(©) The Nurses’ Duty-room or Kitchen should be 
placed between the wards. In it should be placed a 
small range or gas cooker for warming milk, etc., a 
sink, a dresser and a milk press ventilated from the 
outside. 

(@) A Nurses’ Lavatory and W.C. should be provided 
in conjunction with the lavatory for female patients. 

(e) A discharge bathroom with dressing-room 
adjoining have been provided in several hospitals, 
but they are seldom used. 

Verandahs may be placed along the south wall of 
ward blocks, but if these are to be roofed in glass, 
‘are should be taken that proper ventilation is provided 
‘where the roof abuts on the ward wall. If this is not 
done, the wards tend to become stuffy. An apartment 
for storing patients’ clothes and boxes should also be 
provided in the ward block. 








2. ApwinistRative Bucs. 

This block should be placed in a central position to 
serve the various ward blocks. ae 
rat ghould, contain a doctor's room with small 

ratory adjoining, a matron’s sitting-room, bedroom 

and bathroom, a nurses’ dining-room and, where the 
hospital is a large one, 2 nurses’ recreation room, 
bedrooms for nurses and servants, a kitchen with 
general scullery, vegetable scullery, stores, larders for 
‘meat, milk, vegetables and general provisions, servants? 
Gning-room and, where the hospital is a large one, a 
maids’ recreation room, nurses’ and servants’ lava- 
tories, bathrooms and w.c.’s, large linen-room and 
stores for beds, bedding, etc., coal cellar, ete. 

‘This block is usually built in two or three storeys. 

‘The number of staff can be calculated on the basis 
of one nurse (day and night) for every four beds and 
fone servant for every eight beds, though in very small 
hospitals the proportion of staff to beds is lower. 








- 
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3. Orrices. 

"The offives consist of washing-house and laundry, 
disinfecting chamber, boiler-house and engine-room, 
‘coul-house and small workshop in one block, 

"The washing-house and laundry should have a 
recciving-room, a washing apartment, a drying-r00m, 
an ironing apartment, a dispateh-room, a small store 
and a lavatory. 

"The boiler-house, engine-room and coal-house are 
usually connected 10 this block, except in the larger 
hospitals, 

‘A steam boiler is usually provided for (1) driving 
laundry and wash-house machinery, (2) general heating 
and domestic hot-water supply, and (3) cooking ap- 
paratus in itchen, Tt is wise t0 provide an auxiliary 

oiler for emergencies. 

The mortuary, with pathological laboratory and post~ 
‘mortem room adjoining, small service room and view- 
ingspace,and motor ambulance shed are usually placed 
in a separate block, though these are sometimes at- 
tached to the laundry block. 

‘The porter's lodge should have a room for visitors 
where they can interview nurses, 














1Y, DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
GENERAL FINISI 

In sanatoria and hospitals the pavilions or the ward 
‘locks may be of one storey and of light construction, 
though in certain cases two-storey blocks have becn 
erected of brick or concrete blocks. OF course, where 
the cost of one-storey buildings in brick or concrete 
blocks is not much dearer than that of buildings of light 
construction, the sore permanent type of walling may 
be adopted,” The administrative busking, especial 
where of more than one storey, should be built of brie 
or concrete blocks. 


Wauts.—The following methods of walling are sug- 
gested for light construction :— 

1. Wood framing cased with breeze concrete slabs 
a inches thick and finished on the outside with rough- 
cast, 

2, Wood framing covered wi 
and roughast. 

3. Wood framing covered with felt and weather 
boarding. 

'f- Wood framing covered with felt and galvanised 
corrugated iron sheeting. 

“The inside of the walls of these semi-permanent 
buildings should not be lined with match-boarding, but 
covered with plaster or some form of patent plaster 
board. 


Roors.—The roof covering may be of slate, asbestos 
tiles or, in the case of iron buildings, of galvanised cor- 
rugated iron shecting. Roofs should be ceiled at the 
wall-head level, and fot more than a foot above the 











h expanded metal lath 
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lintel of the windows, in order that efficient ventilation 
of the wards may be obtained. 

FLoons.—The floors of a ward should be strong, 
durable and resilient. 

‘A well-laid floor in pitch-pine or maple in 
widths, treated with beeswax and turpentine or 
preparations of a similar nature, is durable and e 
cleaned. ‘Thick linoleum laid on ordinary flooring 
treatec the same mannerias the wood floor is quite 
serviceable, and in use all over this and foreign 
countries. When linoleum is used there is always the 
difficulty of obtaining a satisfactory finish to the thick 
edge. ‘I'wo thicknesses of flooring can be used, s0 that 
the linoleum will finish flush with a wood margin round 
the walls. A rounded fillet can be placed over the junc~ 
tion and form the line for the position of the bed le 
Floors treated with a preparation should hey 
washed, but only mopped over with a damp cloth 
Rubber floor covering is equally satisfactory, but has in 
the past been prohibitive in price for hospitals, It is 
‘now being produced at a comparatively moderate cost, 
and its use is worth consideration. ‘The floors of corri= 
dors and sanitary annexes should be of cement properly 
treated to prevent dusting. A linoleum runner ean be 
used on corridors with advantage. Some of the magne~ 
site floors give fairly good results, but these are not to 
be relied on absolutely ; they tend to retain grease and 
wear rough, Smooth vitreous tiles or terrazzo, laid in 
squares to avoid cracks showing, make an excellent 
floor for operating theatres. 


Winnows —The windows of a ward should have, as. 
a rule, an area of 1 square foot for every § or 6 square 
feet of floor area, Various types of windows have been 
‘used—e.g, the double-hung sash window with hopper 
above the transome, the casement window with hopper 
‘over, and the contre-hung sash window with hopper in 
the lower part, 

"The double-hung sash window is suitable for the 
administrative buildings, and has also. proved satisfac~ 
tory for wards. A hinged draughtboard fixed to the 
sill should be provided. ‘The austral window, an adap- 
tation of the sash window, has been used in recent 
hospitals and found satisfactory. Wooden casement 
windows have often been used, but these are not satis~ 
factory for ed situations Possibly the centre~ 
hung sash window with hopper in the bottom part his 
proved as satisfactory as any type of window for efficient 
ventilation. ‘The top of the window should be kept as 
near the ceiling as possible to give efficient ventilation, 
‘The ceilings may be coved towards the top of the win- 
dows. The sills should be kept about 2 feet 6 inches 
above the floor, to allow patients in bed a view of the 
‘surrounding country, 


Doons—Ward doors should be 3 feet 6 inches wide, 
to allow the passage of a bed, and should be framed 
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without mouldings. ‘To obviate the slamming of doors 
by excessive draughts, it may be well to provide swing 
dloors for all wards and corridors. French doors 4 feet 
wide opening to the verandah from wards are often, 
especially in sanatoria, made of the stable type in two 
halves. “These doors'should have a plain segmental 

alvanised iron weather sill bar screwed to the floor, 
‘When the door shrinks the sll bar can be heightened 
by means of packing. Beds can be wheeled over the 
sill bar without damaging it, "The doors of lavatories 
and w.e.'s should be kept 4 inches above the floor, to 
allow these apartments being swilled out, All door 
furnishings should be of lacquered metal, to avoid the 
labour of polishing. Door handles ma 
wood, 

VNTiLation, 
ventilation is usually relied on and is found quite sa 
factory. In addition to windows, inlets at window- 
breasts, with radiators placed immediately in front to 
heat the ar abt passes over them, are usually provided. 
‘The fresh-air inlets should be accessible for cleaning 
purposes. All tobin tubes and extract shafts are uns 
necessary and bad ; they cannot be entirely accessible, 
and they get filled with dust. In certain sanatoria un- 
closeable ventilation openings have been provided in 
the wards to obtain a continuous blow through. ‘These 
a a rule have proved unsatisfactory, and the openings 
are eventually filled with hinged sashes, In recent years 
many old theories of ventilation have been exploded, 
anu itis now generally accepted that natural vetlation 
is the best and can be most easily obtained by using 
Nature's own ventilation—the wind, 

Hearino.—Wards, as well as other apartments, can 
bbe heated on a low-pressure hot-water system, by means 
of radiators. ‘There are scientific objections to this 
system of heating, which is by means of convection, 
but in a well-ventilated ward these do not amount to 
much, A fireplace, however, should also be provided 
at the end of each large ward for the purpose of cheer- 
fulness, ventilation and affording radiant heat, Central 
stove are nt very stifactry, nthe upright fe pipe 
is unsightly and the descending flues are objectionable, 
as these are difficult to keep clean and often cause 
shrinkage of the flooring. ‘The low-pressure hot-water 
system of heating should be worked from an indepen 
dent boiler, or in a large hospital from calorifiers placed 
either in the power-house or in the pavilions, and fed 
With steam from the central boiler, In small hospitals 
it is more economical to have a small independent! 
boiler in each block for heating purposes. Corridors 
and sanitary annexes should always be heated, Where 
possible radiators should rest on wall brackets, so that 
the floor space is kept clear underneath for cleaning 
Purposes. Heating by means of steam on the high- 
Dressure system should be avoided for several 
reasons :— 






































1, The pipes and radiators require to be protected 
to prevent patients from coming in contact with them ; 
a severe burning can be inflicted by contact with 
them, 

2, Heating by means of steam tends to dry the air to 
an unpleasant degree. 

3. The mechanical difficulties of keeping pipes steam- 
tight and free of condensed steam are considerable, 

Gas-heated radiators should always be avoided, 
From the nature of theit construction it ia impossible 
to carry off the fumes of combustion, with the result 
that the atmosphere is vitiated by poisonous burnt 
products, 

It is advisable in all kinds of hospitals to instal 
boilers with an excess of power considerably above 
their catalogue efficiency, so that when a cold "snap 
comes the temperature in the wards can be raised 
easily, An auxiliary boiler should also he provided in 
case of a breakdown, 

In sanatoria, except in sick wards, a minimum of 
heating should be provided, Sanitary annexes in all 
classes of public health institutions should always be 
heated. In recent years some physicians have treated 
various infectious diseases in wards of a fairly low 
temperature with marked success, 


Domestic Hor-Waren Surriy.—There should 
always be an ample supply of hot water for baths ond 
si a amall hospitals the beat plan fs to fave-a 
small independent boiler in each block for the supply 
of hot water. In large hospitals where there is 
supply of steam from a central boiler, calorifiers fed 
with steam can be used for the supply of hot water. 
Domestic hot water should never be drawn from the 
heating system. 

Anrivictat. Ligutie.—Electric light or gas should 
be provided where possible. Electric light is prefer- 
able for well-known reasons, but since the adoption 
of incandescent burners the disadvantages of gas are 
3 present not ao great ax formerly, Gas can now be 
regulated by switch as in electriclighting. Wherethere 
is no public service of gas or electricity at hand, it may 
be well to consider the advisability of providing an 
installation for electric light. In a small hospi 
this may not be feasible, and the usual means o 
ighting by lamps burning mineral oil will require (0 
he adopted. ‘The risk from fire is, however, increased 
by the use of lamps. In recent years limps using 
vaporised oil with incandescent mantles have been 
introduced, The best known of this type is the 
petrolite lamp, which, it is stated, can be used with 
safety. Acetylene gas has sometimes been used, but 
is not always satisfactory. Petrol gas, which consists 
of a mixture of the vapour of petroleum and air, and 
which is claimed to be safer and cheaper than acetylene 
03, has been found satisfactory, 
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One advantage of petrol gas is that cooking stoves 
can be used in the service, Both these systems of 
lighting require, however, skilled attention, and in a 
remote district there may be some trouble in having. 
repairs done expeditiously. 

The general lighting in the wards should be by 
lights suspended from the ceiling with deep opaque 
shades, with the lamp entirely recessed, so that no 
direct light is thrown on the patient's face. To obtain 
diffused lighting a scheme of indirect lighting by means 
of lamps in inverted opaque shades illuminating the 
ceiling and the walls has been installed in various 
hospitals and found satisfactory. A plug placed at 
the head of each bed for a portable lamp should be 
provided. 

Barnxooms.—Except in very small ward blocks, itis 
auvisable to have a bathroom for each ward. 

Fixed iron porcelain-enamelled baths are to be 
preferred to movable metal baths, which always slop 
‘over when moved. For infectious diseases wards one 
bath will serve sixteen co twenty cas 

or tubercular wards, spray baths should be pro- 
vided in addition to plunge baths for the ambulant 
eases. One bath will serve ten cases. 

For departments where patients nieed assistance i 
taking their baths, these should be placed on a raised 
base to prevent the nurse stooping when bathing 
patients. 

For children’s wards where bathing is done by a 
thurse, smaller and shallower baths or slabs placed on 
high bases should be used, 

"For non-pulmonury bed cares among children, the 
ordinary bath is of little use when the children’ are 
in plaster frames. Some sort of washing slab, pre~ 
ferably of porcelain-enamelled iron instead of fireclay 
(as the latter is more difficult to heat), should be pro- 
vi 























For admission bathrooms, a shallow bath or tub 
with spray should be used. 

Supply pipes to basins and sinks should be kept 
clear of the walls, 

Water Cuosins.—The water-carriage system of 
‘excrement disposal should always, ible, be used. 

In remote districts where a gra ply of 
water is not available for very small hospitals, earth 
closets must be used, but these are not satisfactory. 

"The position in the apartment of a We. skould 
always allow of a straight flushing pipe from cistern 
being used if the combination type is not adopted. ‘The 
seats of wc. should be of the tip-up type. 

StNK-Room.—This apartment contains 

1. A slop sink suitable to receive slop water and the 
contents of bedpans, 

2, A steeping tank or tub for the reception of soiled 
linen, 
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3. A press in outer wall for airing bedpans. 


4. A press for keeping pails and brushes required in 
cleaning. 

In regard to the slop sink, it should be placed sufi- 
ciently high to enable work to be done without 
stooping. ‘The simpler the fitting the more effective it 
is. ‘The use of fittings that are a complicated mass of 
valves, sprays, etc., should be avoided, as th se require 
aan expert to work and keep them clean. Sinks in du 
rooms where steam is available should have steam 
pipe led to them for sterilising purposes. 

‘Lockt-Roomt, BooTkooM AND DavinG-Roon.—In 
sanatoria provision should be made for these rooms in 
ambulant pavilions. 

‘The locker-room ix often the lavatory or wash-w 
apartment, ‘The lockers are placed round the wall 
and contain the toilet articles of the patients—t.,, 
towels, mug, tooth brush, comb and hair brush. ‘The 
door panels of the lockers are often formed of wire mesh, 

In sick pavilions where it is usual to provide bedside 
lockers, these may be dispensed with in the case of 
children, and a wooden drawer fixed under the end of 
the bed frame. 

‘The bootroom should be well ventilated, and have « 
wooden bench placed along one side on which boots 
‘ean be brushed. The boots should be kept in this apart- 
ment. 

‘The drying-room should be heated by means of a 
heater or rows of hot-water pipes. Wet clothes or bed 
wraps can be suspended from galvanised iron tubing 
fixed to the ceiling, 


Launpais.—A hand-worked laundry will be found 

(than a laundry worked by machinery 
where the institution does not accommodate more than 
25 beds. Once this number is increased, a steam 
laundry with machinery should be installed. 

Except in very small institutions, the laundry block 
should consist of a receiving-room with bins, a wash- 
house and ironing-room in one apartment with drying 
room placed in the centre, a small store for soap, soda, 
cetc,,a dispatch-room,and a lavatory for staff. The wash- 
ingchouse will have washing machines, hydro-extrac- 
tor, soap boiler, few wal-tubs and step tank for 
infected linen. z 

“The ironing-room will have a calender and ironing 
tables, with an ironing stove where gas or electric irons 
are not used. 

Drying chambers with movable horses are not, as a 
rule, used nowadays,asthe chambers are difficultto keep 
clean, A drying chamber with rails suspended from the 
ceiling should be heated by means of hot-water pipes 
to a moderate temperature, and the saturated air drawn 
‘off by means of a ventilating fan, 

Tt was common practice in the past to have a separate 
‘wash-house forstaff linen, but this is quite unnecessary, 
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‘as separate days or a separate washer can be set aside 
for the staff liner 

In small institutions the mortuary, the ambulance 
shed, the coal store, etc,, are usually attached 10 the 
laundry block. 

For post-mortem purposes, a sink should be placed 
citherin the mortuary or in asmall apartment adjoining. 

Disixrecto.—Itis advisable even in a small institu- 
tion to provide an apparatus for the disinfection of 
bedding, clothes, ete,, that cannot be washed. 

tis an economical arrangement to place the disin- 
fector in an apartment abutting on one of the walls of 
the wash-house, so that the disinfector can discharge 
direct into the wash-house. 

In large institutions where ther 
Washington Lyon, Manlove Allo 











a steam boiler, a 
, or similar appara- 








tus can be use 
Cheaper apparatus of the Velox or similar type of 
disinfector is used sometimes in small institutions Where 
no steam is available. 
Sometimes a formalin spraying chamber is also pro- 
vided 








‘TuuerHoNes—The ward blocks should be con- 
nected with the administrative blocks by telephone. 

CoLovr Decoration.—Too much eire cannot be 
given tothe general colour scheme fr the walls and the 

’ishings, not only of the wards, but all the apartments 
of an institution, Patients and staff, who possibly may 
be accustomed to taste in furniture and decoration in 
their own homes, should not be subjected to ugly and 
inartistic wards and rooms in hospitals. 

‘The walls and woodwork can be treated in such a 
ner that a feeling of cheerfulness can be obtained 
‘without sacrificing restraint, As linoleum and cork ear- 
pet can now be obiained in so many different self tones, 
there is no necessity to abide by the original light- 
brown tone. Where cost will permit, tiling should be 
placed behind all plumbing fixtures’ and radiators 10 
‘ensure cleanliness, and also to give a little colour. There 
is no detail too small to be given the fullest considera- 
tion by the architect if thereby the patients and the staff 
are made to feel comfortable and friction in administra~ 
tion is eliminated, 


(To be continued.) 
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English 
Church Monuments” 


A good hook upon most interesting and fascinating 
subject, and one, indeed, which will appeal to all stu- 
dents of medieval architecture. ‘The history of com- 
memnorative art is a reflection in petto of the decorative 
tendencies of contemporary building, and a vivid illus~ 
tration of contemporary costume, armour, and herald 

‘Mr. Crossley has dealt with his charming subject 1 
only ina charming manner, but with great industry and 
close observation, and, further, with obvious sympathy 
and enthusiasm, 

Tn his modest Preface—not “ Foreword,” thank 
goodness !—the author offers to his readers “a volume 
Which can be used as a starting point for the study of 
Monuments of the Middle Ages.” 

His book is a good deal more than that, and will give 
interest and pleasure by its erudition, its clear statement 
and chronological order, to folks of considerable initia~ 
tion in that study; while its well-arranged series of 
illustrations, mostly photographic, admirably chosen 
and excellently reproduced, will be invaluable to stu- 
dents and delightful to mere amateurs, many of which 
latter class such-a book is likely to convert into the 
former. 

‘Mr. Crossley’s general introduction should be care- 
fully read for its condensed historical approach to his 
subject. 

‘We cannot fully accept one or two of his initial state~ 
ments, such as that "the great periods of art in the 
world’s history are not more than three, the Greek, the 
Gothic, and the Italian Renaissance.” “Can we ignore 
the Egyptian, and is there nothing to be said for Rome 
or Byzantium, for China or for Persia 

Again, our author declares that “Medieval Art, 
like that of the Greek period, was built upon fait 

Surely both, like all great art, were built on faith, 
that faith in their vital necessity without which no great 
work can be done; and, in thesense of religious faith, 
surely the Greek temples owed as much to zealously 

cepted creed, cult, and mystic ritual as the medizeval 
churches. 

Mr. Crossley acems to us very sound in his view that 
up to the mid-fourteenth century, when the awful visit- 
ation of the Black Death shriveiled the arts and exter~ 
minated their adherents, the masons, at any rate in 
England, controlled them. And the earlier tombs and 
‘monuments of the period he selects show this very 
clearly. They are of stone and of thoroughly mason~ 
like character. 

In the earlier tombs bearing recumbent effigies there 

* English, Church Monuments, a0 
Cromley, FSA, 
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330-1350. By Fred. H. 
toa. (B."P. Batsford, Lid] 


is a closer assimilation to French fashions than in the 
later, yet almost always, even in the more elaborate 
‘examples, leis grandiose in seale and detail, perhaps 
swith tore poctey, certainty with less style.” And ths 
is natural enough; that inestimable boon to British arts, 
the Norman Conquest, was notso very far behind, and 
a large proportion of our skilled craftsmen were them- 
selves from overseas or the sons or grandsons of 
Frenchmen. ‘The language current in the court, the 
‘monasteries, the army, and toa great extent in law and 
commerce, was French, and the point of view, the 
manners and customs were also largely French, 

"The mason guilds of England closely assimilated to 
the close corporations of masons in France, of whom 
the more skilled and intelligent members frequently 
developed into carvers or ** ailleurs d’¥maiges,” and 
some of whom were employed in England, even far on 
in the fifteenth century, 

‘There are in the church of Brede, in Sussex, a tomb 
with recumbent effigy, and a chapel door, as absolutely 
French as if they were in France, whose coast is, after 
all, almost within sight. 

‘Phe author is right, I think, in attributing the separa- 
tion of the craft of carving from that of masonry in 
England to the Black Death. ‘That pestilence swept 
away an enormous number ofthe eraftsmen, Villages 
were deserted, those great employers, the religious 
houses, depletéd and weakened. 

"The towns offered shelter and well-paid employment 
for the skilled workmen who survived, and who natu- 
rally found opportunities of establishing their own 
workshops outside of confraternities. 

“Thus the image-makers’ shops grew up, and image- 
making and decorative carving became a distinct craft, 
losing greatly in freshness and vigour, if gaining for a 
time in technical skill. 

‘Mr. Crossley is nowhere more interesting than i 
dealing with the materials employed in English medi- 
geval monumental work, and in their obvious effects 
upon treatment, The hard shelly limestone of Purbeck, 
capable of hearing polish and’ very generally called 
marble, the mountain limestones of the North, the 
oolites of the South-west, and the various sandstones 
of the southern Midlands, all influenced or produced 
types of design and workmanship; though for such 
relatively small objects as even the most elaborate of 
tombs the use of stone was by no means confined to the 
locality of its quarry. 

Medieval England being practically roadless, for 
heavy traffic, water transport had to be employed. ‘This 
tras dany enough for quitries on or near the coat, snd 
of course helped greatly the use of Purbeck stone, while 
their positions upon tidal rivers near the sea and in 
stone-producing neighbourhoods easily account for 
the schools of masonry and the image-making work- 
shops of such ports as Bristol and Gloucester. 
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‘Much stone came also overseas from Caen and other 
forcign ports, the little merchant ships delivering their 
cargoes of wool or other goods, and returning ballasted 
with building stone. Foreign stone may be found near 
the coast in the southern and eastern counties, and, on 
the banks of the Thames, competed with the Oxford- 
shire and Gloucestershire stones that came down 
stream. 

England possessing fine slabaster in Staflordehie, 
Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, schools of carving 
and image-making shops naturally grew up near the 
quarries, and, as Mr. Crossley states, images, tombs, 
and reredos panels: were distributed not only through- 
‘out England, but over the Continent, where they are 
still frequently to be seen. 

‘The chapter upon colour decoration is of especial 
interest and of value to the student. ‘That effigies, 
tombs and their canopies were entirely decorated with 
applied colour and gilding is, of, course, very well 
known, but, as I think, very imperfectly realised. 

‘The chapters upon costume and armour and that 
‘upon brasses are excellent and instructive, ‘The index 
and glossary are exemplary in clearness and accuracy, 
and the whole compilation makes 2 very admirable 
ook, upon which author and publisher are both to be 
congratulated. ‘They will perhaps excuse the suggestion 
that a future and cheaper edition should be produced, 
especially directed at eraftsmen, with fewer general 
illustrations, but containing, say, a dozen large-scale 
photographs of the finer carving and other details. 

Epwaro Waures, F.S.A. [F]. 


Review 


SPECIFICATION, with cohich s incorporated the Muni 
cipal Engineers’ Specification for Architects, Surveyors, 
Engineers, etc. Edited by Frederick Chatterton, 
F-RIB.A. [London Technical Journals, Ltd.) 

‘The current annual issue of Specification (No. 24), 
under the able editorship of Mr. Frederick Chatterton. 
F.RLB.A,, is-a most interesting and valuable volume. 

in previous editions, the trade sections have been 
cevised and. brought up'to date by persons each with 
special knowledge of his particular branch of rade. 

‘The general principle of prefacing each section by 

copious data regarding materials, etc., amply illustrated 

and followed by typical specification'clauses, has been 
adhered to, and, in many cases, considerably augmented, 

One of the most useful portions of the book is the 
comprehensive index, divided into four sections—viz., 
* General," Advertisers,"”** Analytical,” and" Trade 
Names.” “The last is, perhaps, the most useful as, not 
infrequently, one remembers the trade name of a 
certain paint or chimney pot, but cannot, on the spur 
of the moment, recall the name of the firm supplying 
the article. ‘The “ Index to Trade Names,” to a very 





























large extent, supplies thisinformation. Doubtlessty, in 
future editions, this part of the index will be amplified 
and made more complete, independently of the fact 
that any particular firm does, or does not, advertise. 

On looking through Specification, one is greatly 
impressed by the fact that, due to careful revision and 
additions, particulars of the Tatest methods of construc 
tion, materials, and proprietary articles are included. 
‘This is specially noticeable in the chapter—oceupying 
about 15 pages—which deals with proprietary materials 
for rapid construction. Although the “ Great War " is 
supposed to be over, the after-effects are still with us, 

id it is quite a question whether the innumerable 
substitutes" for walls, roofs, floors, foundations, 
damp-proof courses, etc., will be employed to any 
‘great extent, except in the least costly (but by no mean 
most economic) buildings. 

‘The subjects dealt with in the special articles are all 
interesting and helpful. ‘That by Mr. Sylvester Sullivan 
[A], on" The Design and Construction of Shop 
Fronts," is illustrated by reproductions of photographs, 
both English and Continental. The various treatments 
shown for designing the windows in order to exhibit a 
lurge number of articles—or, perhaps, in the case 
where only one is to be displayed—are most useful. 

‘The technical information is ise in the 
article by Mr. J.P, Mendham on ** ‘The Construction 
of Farm Buildings,” which is well illustrated by drs 
ings, many of which have been lent for the purpose by 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In this subject 
the writer describes und illustrates a silo, which is used 
for the storage of fodder during the winter months. 

Another article, by Mr. H. J. Birnstingl [4 deals 
with "“ How to lay out a Housing Scheme,” in which 
the author shows a hypothetical method of laying out 
‘an irregular area of about 73 aces, and gives very fully 
the various points which prompted him in making his 
design, such a the general principles, physical charac 
teristics, roads, recreation spaces, ete. Plans, with short 
descriptions, are also shown of several examples of 
recent work by other architects. 

Under the healing of * Roofer,” by Mr. J. G. Cowell 
—aho speaks with authority on the subject—a valuable 
addition has been made in regard to the matter of 
thatching. ‘This delightful form of roofing for the 
country is being revived, and it may be interesting to 
know that, at the present time, in one of the Engtish 
counties noted for its beautiful old thatching, many 
apprentices arc being educated in the hitherto rather 
neglected craft. 

‘The article by Mr. A. R, Powys [4.} on ‘The Repair 
of Ancient Buildings ""is an excellent one, being very 
comprehensive, and including the R.LB.A. “Hints to 
Workmen " and “ Advice to Promoters of Restora- 
tions.” 

‘The short article by Mr. C. H. Dewey on The In- 
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surance of Buildings ” deals with a matter on which an 
architect generally relies on the usual clauses in the 
contract t0 cover his client's lial ‘The writer, 
however, very clearly states the curred by all 
persons concerned, and gives approximate figures for 
the rate per cent. of premium charges. 

‘The main object of such a book as Specification 
is to condense in one volume a very large amount of 
information on the multitudinous subjects connected 
with building. ‘This Mr. Chatterton has certainly 
achieved with great success. 

R. Srepnes Avivo [7] 











Correspondence 


‘THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHI- 
‘TECTS OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
INCORPORATED. 

Perth, +2 February 1932. 
To the Editor, Joussat. RIB.A. 

DEAR Sin, —The Hon, Secretary is sending you the 
formal notice about the change of the name of this 
Institute, and also an intimation that the Architects’ 
‘Act was passed by the Parliament of this State on 
32 January. 

(Our Governor, Sir Francis Newdegate, K.C.M.G., is, 
very much interested in our profession and has much 
architectural knowledge. At our annual open social 
meeting last July we admitted him an Honorary Fellow 
of this Institute: at the same meeting he read the 
‘cablegram stating that His Majesty the 
ferred the prefix of * Royal.” 

‘This Institute, in common with others in Australia, 
has for years past been striving (o obtain an Act to 
register architects. The Institute of New South 
‘Wales was the first to succeed, and got their Act last 
November. 

Eight years ago a Bill was drafted by this Institute, 
but did not reach Parliament, and, the war intervening, 
no further action could betaken until after the armi 

In 1919 2 new Bill was drafted and the Premi 
Hon, J. Mitchell, promised to bring it before Parliament 
as a Government measure, which he did in. 1920, it 
Icing introduced into the Assembly by the Atorney- 
General. However, it metwith so much oppositionin the 
Press andl in the House that it never passed the second 
reading, but was numbered with the * slaughtered 
innocents ” at the end of the session. 

"The Institute was, however, determined to get an 
Act, and in order to ensure its passing the Bill was 
revised, and a few clauses which were known to be 
repugnant to Members of Parliament were omitted, the 
principal omission being the clause prohibiting any 
other than registered architects “ practising architec- 
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ture for reward." “The Institute did me the honour to 
suspend the rule which limited my term as president to 
‘two years, and extended it for a third year, as Lhad been 
so closely in touch with the Bill in drafting and in its 
course in Parliament. 1 therefore with renewed 
‘vigour attacked the matter. On.9 September 1931 the 
new Bill was printed by authority of the Premier, Sir 
James Mitchell, K.C.M.G., and the Minister for 
‘Works, the Hon. W. J. George, C.M.G,, introduced it 
in the Legislative Assembly. Again it met with much 
‘opposition from both sides of the House ; we were at 
great disadvantage having only one member in the 
House who was earnestly favourably disposed to it, Mr. 
W. G. Pickering, M.L.A., an architect who had cham- 
pioned it so vigorously the previous year. 1 had 
numerous interviews with members to induce them to 
‘pass the Bill, but various amendments had to be agreed 
to. It, however, passed through the Assembly and 
reached the Legislative Council, where it was intro- 
duced by the Hon, H. P. Colebatch, Colonial Secretary 
Here opposition was met with from quite unexpected 
quarters, but it did not sustain any serious injury until 
every clause had been passed. Then a member threw & 
bomb into the arena by proposing an additional clause 
limiting the operation of the Act to the metropolitan 
area, and the House passed it. Fancy a man being an 
architect in London and not in Windsor | ‘The absur- 
dity of this amendment s0 violently perturbed some of 
‘our members that they wished to withdraw the Bill, but 
after consultation with Mr. Colebatch I determined to 
go on, and the Bill was sent back to the Assembly to 
Sporove the smeavnent, sad ott what Lhoped ot took 
place : the Assembly disagreed with the Council's pre- 
posterous amendment. By this time I was watching the 
clock, having been informed that Parliament would 
be prorogued in two days. I waited for seven hours in 
the gallery of the Council expecting the Bill to come 
up from the Assembly. At 1.15 a.m, I left the House to 
their all-night sitting. On 12 January [ again went to 
the Council prepared for the worst, but to my great 
relief the members went back on their own amendment 
and threw out the limiting clause, and the Bill was 
passed just one hour before prorogation. 

‘Nevertheless, judging from the hostility displayed by 
the Press and by many Members of Parliament, I feel 
assured that had the Bill not passed this session it would 
certainly never pass. The great cry was that such Bills 
are only in the interest of a favoured small section of the 
‘community who place themselves on a pedestal. ‘The 
practical ” man was being displaced. 

‘As you will see, the Bill very clearly gives builders 
and others besides architects the right to usurp archi- 
tect’s functions, but not his title ; to restrict their pre- 
dations is against public opinion. The profess 
‘man is not a persona grata in these days—certainly notin 
Australia, 
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consider that hy getting statutory recognition of the 
profession we have gained all we can reasonably expect. 
It is for architects to prove they are entitled to more. 
Avany rate, [shall end my three years’ tenure of office 
with great Satisfaction, and no man could occupy such 
an office under more happy circumstances and with so 
much cordial assistance and continued appreciation as 
the members of this Institute have evinced throughout 
my occupaney of the chair.—Yours very faithfully, 
A. R. L. Watctrr, 
Licentiate RIBA., President RIAWA. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION AND OVER- 
CROWDING. 
To the Editor, Jouwsat. R.AB.! 

‘Sin,—It was with pleasure that T read the letter 
by the President of the Architectural Association, with 

to the Entrance Examination held at their 
‘schools, published in your issue of asth ult. 

I think it will be found customary in most of the 
Recognised Schools ” to hold entrance examinations 
for students who cannot produce evidence of a suffi 
ciently high general education. Provincial schools are at 
‘a disadvantage, in that they receive students for. part~ 
time or evening courses, who have been in architects’ 
offices for several years, although quite unfitted for the 
profession as regards general education. 

‘The tendency amongst practising architects, who are 
not members of the Institute, and not fully aware of the 
Institute's Examinations, is to engage lads between the 

of 14.and 16 years, who have not had the opportu 
nity of a secondary education. After several years of 
‘office work these lids begin to attend the architectural 
schools and to consider the expediency of entering the 
examinations. 

‘The question then arises as to whether the school 
authorities should close their doors to these students 
although they may show considerable promise in their 
profession. 

‘Obviouslyhad the architects, in the first place, refused 
to engage pupils until they had completed a course at a 
secondary school, the situation would never have 
arisen. 

T think the matter is one which ought to be taken up 
by the Board of Architectural Education, and employers 
notified of their views —I am, yours faithfully, 

Jose Anoisox [1]. 
ead, Department of Architecture, 
Fe eT Sel of Ar 











CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 

To the Editor, JouwNat. RBA 
‘Dear Sir,—The Councils of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Institute of Builders and the 
National Federation of Building Trades’ Employers of 








Great Britain and Ireland inform their'members that 
until the National Standard Form of Conditions of 
Contract is agreed, the Conditions of Contract, dated 
October 1909, issued under the sanction of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, in agreement with the 
Institute of Builders and the’ National Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers of Great Britain and Tre- 
land, is temporarily the Form approved by these bodies, 
and that a joint letter be inserted in the respective jour- 
nals of these bodies to that effect.—Yours faithfully, 
Tax MacAusten, 
Secretary, Riyal Institute of Britith Architects 
‘A. Hurcnixsos, 
‘Secretary, Institute of Builders. 
A, G, Wut 
Secretary, National , Federation of Building 
“Trades! Employers 


South Wales Institute of 


Architects 


. CONFERENCE IN CARDIFF, 8, 9 and 
10 JUNE. 1922. 
PROGRAMME, 
‘Thursday Evening, 8 June. 

8.30 pm.—Reception by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
(Councillor F.H, Turnbull) atthe City Hall, 
‘An exhibition of prints and photographs of 
‘Cardiff, old and new, will be on view. 

‘Friday Morning, 9 June. 

30.30 8.m. to 11.30 a2m.—Paper by Major Harry P. Barnes, 
MP, F.RLBA,, on " Unification and Re- 
gistration.” 

11.45 am, to 1,0 p:m.—Visit to City Hall and Law Courts, 
Cathays Park. 

Friday Afternoon. 
3.30 p.m. to 5,0 pm.—Visits to Welsh National Museum 
‘and Glamorgan County Hall. 
PRT BA Bona 
9 pan. for 730 pm.—R.LB.A. Banguet. 
g ‘Saturday Morning, 10 June. 

s0.0 a.m. to 11,13 amn.—Paper by HT. Buckland, Esa., 
ERLB.A,, President of the, Birmingham 
‘Architectural Association, on “ Civic Archi- 
tecture and Advisory Art Committees.” 

11.5 eam. to 12.30 pam.—Paper by Percy ‘Thomas, Esq. 

E., EIR.LB.A., President of the South 
‘Wales Institute of Architects, on “Problems 
of Practice.” 
‘Saturday Afternoon. 
2.9 pn. to 6.0 p.m —Visit to Cardiff Castle and Grounds. 
Ge pm—Tea in the Castle Grounds, by kind invitation 
‘of the Marquis of Bute. 
‘Saturday Night. 
8.0 pan.—Smoking Concert. 
‘Sunday, 11 June. 
Arrangements are in hand fora char--bane tour to Tin~ 
tem Abbey and the Wye Valley for those members who 
‘stay in Cardiff over the week-end. 
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Unification and Registration 


‘The Council have been informed that a good deal of 
misunderstanding exists, particularly among members 
in the provinces, as to the steps that have been taken in 
furtherance of the policy of Unification and Registra- 
tion and as to the present situation, ‘They have there- 
fore directed that a short statement should be issued for 
the information of members. 

It will be recalled that ever since the year 1995 the 
RILB.A, has been pledged to a policy of Statutory 
Registration, and vatious schemes have been prepared 
in order to enable a Registration Bill to be presented 
to Parliament with reasonable prospects of success, 
During this period the provincial societies generally 
have lost no opportunity of repeating their conviction of 
the urgent necessit itutory Registration, and 
their anxiety to assist in furthering the Regist 












PY Attha end of the war the R.1,3.A. Councl were again 
assured, through the resolutions of the provincial bodies 
and through the medium of the professional press, that 
the members of the R.1.B.A. and of the Allied Societies 
were as firmly convinced as ever of the necessity for 
Registration. At the same time the opinion was gene- 
rally expressed that the unification of the profession 
was an urjent necessity in the interests of architects 
generally, and also as a means towards the attainment of 
Statutory Registration, 

It is clear that by linking up all sections of the pro- 
fession, and giving a central Council power to act on be- 
half of all, the action of the profession in public matters 
must be enormously strengthened, Not only is the 
question of Registration affected, but also all matters of 
architects’ charges, conditions of competition, the rela- 

between the profession and public bodies, action 
in legal cases, the regulation of professional practice,and 
the important matter of education, It is obvious that 
‘when legislation affecting the profession is dealt with in 
Parliament or when Governtnent Departments seck 
the services of architects 4 united profession can exer- 
ive influence and pressure that would be impossible 
in the absence of unity of action, All the competent 
advice that has been given on the question of registra- 

by Act of Parliament goes to show that united 
‘ction is essential to success, and therefore the Council 
are convinced that Unification must he the first step. 

‘The Council accordingly invited the whole profession 
to form a completely representative body for the pur- 
pose of drafting a scheme for the unification and regis 
tration of the profession. ‘This step was hailed with 
unanimous approval, and the committee was formed, 
It contained representatives of all classes of the Royal 
Institute and delegates appointed by the council of 
every architectural organisation of any importance in 
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the Empire. ‘The Society of Architects, the Architec- 
tural Association, the Official Architects’ Association, 
the twenty Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, 
the ten Allied Socteties in the Dominions, the As- 
sistants’ Union, and the Ulster Society of Architects all 
took part in the formation of the committee, and a 
general meeting of unattached architects also ‘elected 
represcntatives. ‘The resulting body of 66 members 
‘was the most completely representative body of archi- 
tects of the Empire that had ever come together. 

‘The committee began its work in July 1920, and 
after considerable discussion it issued an interim report 
‘on 12 May 1921 for the consideration of the Councils of 
the R.LB.A, and of the Society of Architects. This 
report, which had the almost unanimous support of the 
whole committee, was, in effect, a recommendation that 
unification of the profession should be effected by the 
inclusion of qualified architects in the R.LLB.A. rather 
than by the formation of a new and independent outside 
body to govern the profession, 

‘The committee requested the Council of the R.1.B.A, 
and of the Society of Architects (0 enter into negotia- 
tions and to find out whether, asa first step, a hasi 
could be found for the absorption of the Society into 
the membership of the RBA. This ix the stage which 
‘has now been reached, Committees representing the 
R.LB.A. and the Society have discussed a provisional 
scheme ; a committee representing the Associates is 
now discussing this scheme in detail with a view to its 
approval or amendment by the Associates, ‘The Licen~ 
tiates' Association has been considering how the 
interests of the Licentiate class would be affected. 

No binding decisions of any kind have yet been made, 
Alternative suggestions are being retully weighed by 
the various committees, and exhaustive discussion and 
the consultation of many interests will be necessary 
before any definite conclusion can be arrived at. It will 
‘only be at the termination of these discussions that the 
general body of the R.ILB.A. will be asked to consider 
the Council’s ultimate conchuisions and to give a definite 
verdict upon them. Before they are asked for that 
verdict the fullest and most detailed information will be 
supplied to them, and ample notice will be given of the 
meeting or meetings at which the subject will be «is- 
cussed. As the matter is one deeply affecting the 
interests of members, it would not be fair that the 
decision upon it should be made at a meeting in London 
which could only be attended by a yery small propor 

ion of the provincial members who fo 
majority of the R.LLB,A.,.and itis the Couneil’s intention 
to take a postal vote on the subject, so that every mem 
ber of the Institute will have an opportunity of express~ 
ing his opinion, 

In the meantime the Council desire to make special 
appeal to members to suspend judgment until a scheme 
has heen prepared for their consideration by t 
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representative committee, and to ignore the premature 
agitation which has been set on foot by a certain number 
‘of members who are attacking proposals that have not 
yet been worked out by the responsible committees or 
placed before the members. 

Itis not by the vote of some 6 per cent, of the corpo- 
rate members at a specially requisitioned meeting in 
London that this great and complex question can be 
settled, but by the considered opinion and the delibe- 
rate vote of the whole body of members when a scheme 
is finally placed before them. 

It appears to have been rather generally but ground~ 
lessly assumed by the opponents of Unification that it 
implies = 

iO) ‘The advancement to the full privileges of the 
R.LB.A, of all the outside architects of whatever qualifi- 
cations, and. 

(H) The loss by the Associates of all the prestige 
attaching to them as possessors of the hall-mark of 
ition, 
scheme of Unification, when issued, will show 
how these two points, which are of the greatest import 
ance, are intended to be dealt with, 

Tan MacAtister, 
Secretary, The Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 











18 March 1922, 





NATIONAL HOUSING AND SIR CHARLES 
RUTHEN. 

‘The following letters haye been exchanged between 

Sir Charles 'T. Ruthen and the Institute — 
Ministry of Health, Whitehall. 
16 March 1932. 

Dian Ma. Panuoxr—Referring 10 the resolution 
passed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects dealing with my address to the Society of 
Architects, you may have seen in the Press my reply to 4 
letter from the Secretary of the National Housing and 
‘Town Planning Council, in which I pointed out that some 
parts of my address had been entirely misunderstood, and 
explained the extent to which I intended my criticise of 
the part taken by urchit ye Government Hous 
‘Scheme to apply. You will believe that it was with gre: 
regret that [found my words i 
the architectural profession a general degree of respon 
bility, and subjecting them to an extent of criticise never 
intended by me. 

“The criticism which 1 had intended to make was natu 
ally not made without cause ; there are unfortunately cle 
feces thatthe Government i nt recsven oa 
cases ‘which they were entitled toexpect from some 
ofthe rebilecs engnged oa ousing schemes, apd eh 
time was occupied by the official stall in liminating eed 

‘extravagant provisions. 

‘Tam very willing to meet the Council of the Royal In- 

stitute of British Architects if that is their wish, I could do 
































se if invited on 20 Marci on at the Rilewing esting s Box: 
in view of the explanation which has already been pub> 

ed, and ny rerteruted desire that architects may Pon 
tinue to be associated with Housing work, perhapa yout 
ty fel an do, shat no ood purpore wil ‘served by 
embarking on a discussion of the extent to which certain 
trehitoeta proved to be focaperioneed inh opeeal case of 
work, and thus added a quota to the already inflated coxt 
which had to be contended with. In any case | need 
Darety cure gous ae Dirge Geaeeh bs Eimetcer ol 
my recognition that in many eases architects loyally as- 
tinted the Government in their struggle for economy, and 
of my entire goodwill towards the members of the Insti 
tnd te archer profession peeralVoury fa 
ily, 














Cuatars T. Rota, 
Paul Waterhouse, Esq, 
PRILBA. 


32 March 1923. 
ppDian Sui-—The leer which you addrewed to the 
resident RI 1933, was Ia 
thefore the Council on the 2th instant, and by resoluti 

then passed I was directed to say in reply >— 

1, ‘That in thanking you for your assurance that parts 
of your address had been misunderstood, the Council 
specially welcomes your explanation that you had no 
intention of " throwing upon the architectural profes 
sion a general degree of responsibility.” 

2. That they receive with satisfaction your recogni 
tion of loyal assistance rendered by many members of 
the profession in the national struggle for economy. 

‘3. That while naturally pledged to deal, 
as in the past, with all. questions requiring disciplinary 
action within the rinks of their own members, they 
feancur in considering that a further discussion on the 
lines to which you refer is unnecessary.—Faithfully 
yours, 




















Tas: MacAuasran, 


Secretary. 
Sir Charles Ruthen, O.B.E, 


‘THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL FOR ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 

At a General Meeting of the Royal Institute of 
Buitsh Architects, on 6 March, Mr. Thomas Hsin 
of New York, was elected by’ the members, and 
fname will be submitted to His Majesty the King as a fit 
recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for 
the YEA 1988 i aaj ee ae 

Tn the event of His Majesty graciously signifying his 
approval of the award, the Medal will Be presented to 
‘Mr. Hastings at a formal meeting on 26 June. 

Since the institution of this medal by Queen Victoria 
in 1848, it has only been conferred on American Archi- 
tects ‘on two previous occasions. In 1893 it was 
awarded to Richard Mortis Hunt, and in 1903 to 
Charles Follen McKim. 
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Higher Buildings for 
London 


‘Ata General Business Meeting which was held on 20 Feb- 
runty the President (Me. Paul Waterhouse) in the chair, the 
‘question of Higher Buildings for London was discussed on 
motions submitted by Mr, Maurice E. Webb and Mr, Delisas 


is — 

Jerthe PRESIDENT +. I will call upon the Secretary to read 
the notcen of motion which have been received under the pro= 
Mision of Byectae 

The SECRETARY: ‘The following motion has been re= 
ecived : * That ds General Meeting athe Royal hattute of 
Br Arctees proves the Scum taken the Coun in 

negjon with the Report ofthe London Building Acts C 
miter "To be moved by Mr, Maurice Webb, snd seconded 
iy Mr. Raymond Unwin. 

he following further notion bas also en received "That 
this meeting approves the yeneral principle of allowing bude 
ings to be ected in certuin ponitions ofa greater height un io 
thepeaent pace let apron fears ota 
tat fee ceeape, ond fie. attack" oT be moved. by Me. 
Delian Josep tod secon by Me, Aun Hal 

Mr DELISSA JOSEPH (2): ‘Atay rite 10 2 point of 
ardor? ‘This meeting was announced t be hel for the purpose 
Fa discussion om higher building fr London, the idea beg, 
$5 T guer, tat the general body af member should have a 
Sprettunty ofa fre discussion upon ths tople, Ifyou acsept 
SbF eGotaon which stands inmyname, hat wil beso, But By 
scceping the other rescution you wil be liming the discussion 
fo dle question of the conduct ofthe Councl inthe mater, and 
yote upon tha elation wil be inthe nature of ether vote 
Sf confidence in the, Councll or n vote of ‘censure on the 
Goan and that wil, neceseryyrstice the area and 

Teubrat it fs notin ender relation t, 
terms under which the mecting has been called. 

The PRESIDENT: Tunderstand you 192k for my ruling 
ax fo whether the notice which appenry under the names of Me: 
Stbo and Me, Uawin in order ora not 2, 

Sir JOSEEHL That isthe point I presented to you, se. 

‘The PRESIDENT: Te oceuts to men view ofthe rdation- 
ship which ane of the mons bear to te other thatthe best 
Stay of dealing with the second resolution would be to treat i 
1B haamendent, i the movers so think, 

‘After further dacuasion on the point the PRESIDENTT said: 
Lave two motions before me,and unless T recive a suggestion 
frern the mover that be wiser to withdraw ft) Lat ace no 
‘on why thy should no both be taken one ate dhe other. 

‘Me. MAURICE WEDD LF], n moving the resolution, sid: 
1am tather sorry Ut time his been wanted on shia inefeting 
Aitcusion an to procedure on the rezhution und the amends 
thent, Astaro [um concerned asthe mover of ths esluton, 
T'dn not mind what form i choten.. Tam speaking pineal 
{a dweller in the Cityof London, bit alsa hs kmectber of the 
‘Art Commitee of the Couhell who have given many hours af 
‘trloun consideration ta this Report af Mr. Josep Committe, 
hd T must trouble you with wsabort history of what has hy 
Pencd for the bensit of those who amy not have reed i 
Stole ofthe particulars in abe Jourat 

architects have een «lite dvsatinfiod 

ig Act they fel that there are many 
this {hich require alteration; and after the Papers read 
Nt. Austen Hal nd by Mt oneph about two sears ago ot 
erate was farmed by the Couel with the 

he hoe question of the London 

the Councluf ang alterations were 
oat, chteon months afterwards, this 
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cession opin Cee eee pa cee ee 
with two subjects in the Building Act only, and—TI think 
wih ear i ta 
ity the Committee took so long to report, They picked out 
the question of a general increase in the height of buildings for 
He hr mr ren eh ral 
Teale ee cr ne 
ie those otra tea ati 
ee ee ett eee 
aly are whe arcs Ny eee 
time to get other signatures to it ; but as the Council got it Mr. 
eetoge gettin beg coud Bx 
saree ee cee tern ae, 
Nee, rocco ne wa oe et 
Committees of the Institute which are set up for the purpose of 
Cryo ee poe es eget 
ae emu he Ton taang Ce, 
ie a Comet Hey Coma sae 
favour of Mr. Keen's Minority Report, and the Council, again 
after considerable discussion, adapted the report of the Art 
‘Committee, which went into the aubject in some detail. But 
epee eres eis nes sel, 
Se ir fe eter ee 
rere gee beer ha 
cern oeema cenga ca 
feii fra tp err e maioe eons 
fede ergo 
ie ero fhe Ctl it ie att ey 
see, ieee fag eA Cop ep, 
‘the question of buildings of large cubical contents : and I think 
sieeutig ean of ae lena ee 
iiss Se erie Grol be soy 
{nd have made very considerable modifications in ther require- 
sediepe onan gm peta ec, 
ee ee 
an ari eon torn ee 
mi A Commies pet arr ect 
Eisele emi pe iy coun eee be ones 
ahred ad ee ee es 
Sea pean eens 
Sed pill dhegena ty iti 
anal li eal Conor Poe, 
|, asking th unty Ce cil to grant their powers more 
postage Cnty Cel ear i em pe 
don, was dealt with in the Art Committee's report: "That an 
Secs gee oe 8 Gemeiree oisn 
sealing ies nh ro of rh 
sian, nei ey rang, 
points out in the Minority Report, the L,C.C. have power to 
allow this—a power which the Committee feels should be exer~ 
‘ised Very carefully, and enly ia the case of buildings whieh, 
shed rare COG ego ln 
on th so wo ei 
ete etc cartier op so 
ree Ltd LN pe Coren Frey Od Sou 
enol LD Ths Cringe ge 
stropee mao euro coe ht 
pet pple re ey 
Batis af tera cai or, 
wcale and Lee Ler eed Le alpeter ‘is not to be de 
seta ney of tay, bse 
ee hae PTET ee arse i a 
waht yo ihn 
ent, moe th 
In considering the Council's attitude in this matter T think 
vcincaaeig be Gc ee mae 1 i 
egomarc me 
Teale ech, pub nein oO 
cae i Sr cee ae tee 
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between the various sections ofthe community, and 1 submit 
that in this instance the Council of the Institute has done a0, 
‘Thtce utof their four Commies have voted against ese pros 
pposals for higher building irespective of the size and width of 
Thestreet.'The London Society reported against them, 
Landon ‘County Council. after consultation ‘with their 
Tirgade. Commce ; the Metropolitan Brunch of the Mica 
Ofer’ Astocation reported in favour, subject to many ques 
tions of health and tantation, and only on the assumption that 
Underground room would nat be used for working iin future, 
fn assumption which hes ne foundation tn fact. T have not 
sted America, but T understand that there in their igh 
inildings they have enrmov besements going down in sore 
insane so or fo fet which pope work an mare o ae 
ive grene prt of the day “Only tory have received a 
reported ine Town-Planging inatittee” ‘They huve mone inte 
the whole subjeet-and they are 4 Very responsible bods—and 
they have voted ayainat the general ies of allowing an increave 
Inthehelght of buldings. “The only people whom the Building 
‘Acts Comite received unqualified encouragement from were 
the’ Auocation ‘of Retail Distabutors, who. supported the 
Scheme. “In all London, after eighteen months" deliberation, 
they could only findong organised body of men to support 
Thiele proposal, and duit in'& body of business men who are, 
haturly and looking after thelr own interest 
‘The Committee's Report, which the Council rejected, contained 
init from beyinniny to end, as far as T could see, no thought of 
‘any interest but tbat of commerce, and the immediate nesds Of 
the great stores and other public building; there inno rugges~ 
n that anyivody or mytting ese fs Worth considering. exept 
‘wth regard ta precautions against fire and the elementary need 
Ufsanitation, The word" Architecture is not mentioned in 
‘tuacreport from the Bret word othe last, Our Counell does not 
xin t support one paricular branch of the community? we 
fre bound fo consider the good of the whole, Ife di 
wk oul nt ery ay wei with the puis. te 
‘Capacity of the City eincress percent, the whole of 
the supply serces wil be hopeleny overlonded wey are 
found to ber here will be «'g0 per cent, increas in the work 
sthich will have to be done by the 
Tuber, the buses, the rum 
people who oWn or wish to erect large bulldingy That fe one 
{te eat rin the haven Are apd that why hey 
reno raat laws ling the heh of baile 
ings for ofthe poate ought in he 
Report. 7 the aupperters Of these propose 
fog high huding that shove wh ore tem have, wud 
Unfiry she argument of the American *sky-seraper"* Sit 
Tlenry Tanner and Mr. Joseph tive both published diagrams 
inthe ive eg wel avin ky-aeragers compar with 
their propos, and Tauppose they have done 40:0 try 40 
perwutde on and the British public how innocuous their pro- 
feral cae the proposed fading ok smal nd iw 
ide the American sky-seraper. So tovnight, a we have heen 
‘ecused of unfairness in this respect, Lam showing two or three 
Sinyrams, which are on the wall and which omit any reference 
toky-sermpers. (See p. 311) ‘Those are two ordinary Landen 
eet in the City-—Paternoster Row, which is 20 feet wide, 
Houverie Street, yo feet wide,’ I ta0-eet buildings 
re 10 be put there, har ie what you will get. “The diagram 
speaks foritell Irs a sketch made frort a photograph. The 
Iver halle the height of the buildings to-day; the upper por= 
san shows the feht Hf they are ul ws proposed five 
{alen two average atrets they are not the largest nor the 
farrowext, Teantot help feling that anyone wbo thinks a al fs 
tound to support the Council in their sction in throwing out 
thie report as an insulficiently considered one. In it nothing has 
been ken note of except business interest and if you 
tut this resolution you will be doing a gest diservice tothe 
Trattuter ‘The publie ar present vegard the Institute as thelr 
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adviser on these matters, and anyone ean see that to live in 
streets like that cannot be good for health or for busines oF for 
the community in uny way. ‘Therefore Lask you to this 

"That this general meeting oft situte 









RAYMOND UNWIN [F] ; Me, President and pene: 
ives me very sreat pleasure to have this opportunit 
fi the resolution, and to support the Counel, and wo 








congratulate themn on the public spirit which they have shown in 
the advice which they have given to the publicin this matter, Ax 
the mover has already mentioned, the Town Planning Institute 


hhas considered this matter in great detail, and {would like to 
recall to you some of the points which weighed 
“They conaidered that it was of the utmont importance tht the 
relative conditions of atmosphere, climate and latitude of this 
‘Country and the American towne with which itis often com= 
el should be taken into necount. ‘The Tatitude of New 
fork in ot that of Landon + itis nearer the latitude of Rome or 
of Constantinople. “Tn the winter the sun rises 15 degrees above 
the horizon : for half the year it does not rise mare than 45 
degrees above the horizon, while in midsunumer it docs not rise 
more han bo degrees abave the horizon. Tt quoted by the 
{ofendecy ofthis proposal thatthe rer of the bul ing is ply 
‘safeguarded by the angle oF 63 degrees—1 think that is the 
ure yt the aun neve ves more than Go degrees above the 
"The next point 1 would draw your attention fo is the great 
difference in the provinion in American cites for dealing with 
the enormous Volurne of trate which high buildings eause in 
the street. In New York you have ten or eleven main street, 
fh 100 feet ide, ina onaituinal diretion, and you have 
ross streets at frequent intervals from end to end. Yet thove 
Streets are congested, almost impussable, at certain hours of the 
day. Tes abmolately certain that any increase inthe height of 
bulldings in London must increase the congestion of trafic, it 
rust put an added strain upon the public services, the water 
Supply, the deainaye, the vehicular trafic, for both ‘passengers 
and ‘Moreover, i rust reduce the air space and tight, 
Sn Impede the circulation of air to avery considerable extent, 
fad we have not too muel of either light or air in London 
Connidering the nature of our slimate, and there is m ruc 
‘aller mount and intensity of light than is enjoyed in New 
York. Ith not heen made clear what adeantage we are goin 
tin rc the ropa do not ele fa en 
put forward that any great public advantage isto be gained. 
"After consideration of these varoun punts the Town Pla 
ning Institute decided that it could not recommend that there 
‘thould be any increase at present, "It did, however, recom= 
cost tale om fotos onion neyeraeerct Gemtiar 
London, now under consideration, has, been determined, 4 
evelopment plan {oF the whole ures of London should be pee= 
pared, and suitable zoning regulations, on the lines of 
Fecently manetioned for the City of New York, should be pre- 


with them. 


























ppared and adapted to, the special conditions of London, end 
{hat effect should be wiven to those regulations, Tei impossible 
to grant any haphazaed reluzations without the greatest dante: 


vein the fe eases, hers tome ean ght might poy 
‘not he injurious it could only be safely allowed on te basis oft 
fireful plan for London, with the regulated use of height zones. 
‘The Town Plannin Institute recommends that no relaxation be 

in Scotland stony 


hhigh. ‘The cost per room of high buildings ix about double that 
‘of the cost in cottages, and that, of course, without ft. Te rast 
be remembered that, once built, the cost of retoving these high 
Buildings would ‘be prohibitive. After a thirty-four year’ 
struggle in America they have secured that exch window shall 
‘open on a space not less than 12 feet wide for four Moreys high. 
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"The higher the building the smaller the open space which will 
‘be secured in practice,owing Yo the increased value ofland which 
followahigh buildings. Anyove'whohas been in Americaandhas 
‘explored their tenement blocks musthave sen many of the rooms 
invhich there areno windows, orin which tie aetualy necessary 
toatribealightin orderto find the window. Theremuatbe those 
‘who have stayed in theirbesthotelsin roomainnacentof sufcient 
aplght to enable them to des; who have had to traverse 
their congested streets, and tried io get int the Underground 
shout five o'clock or move along the audewalk wt lunchtime, of, 
‘worst ofall, have traversed «street under that dreaful appa 

"To anyone who knows the 
‘whether in Ameria or elaewhere, who 
ey ofthe whole word bean of 

ts lfc to believe peop 

bie ws to: want puch a change as ty nO 




















iors tr London 
fren in excoping 
‘Suld be 50 aut of 
‘econmended, 

“This agitation is not confined to England. It prevailed 
Germany about eighteen mont ago, ‘hiss the Kind of thing 
ft was advoested for nome of the big stores in Berlin, and 
think ie appeais to auch philanthropists as Hers Stines and 
Some of thone great Gesellschaten which you find there. Th 
{ire anxious, naturally, wo have these big places; its their point 
‘of view} they want’ ta crowd all these businesses int one 
More, 

‘We recently save in these rooms a fine exhibition of American 
work, and Tam glad wo say U then had the opportunity of testi 
ip ou aration or she arent work te mercy hve 

ne in architecture, But when English people and architects 
suger ta we shuld des Lond Irthe cast-off con 
ft New York, {really think it is ane to turn. Do not let ws copy 
those is ih they themactven havea hrc di 
fatiafied with, anid are dong theie best 10 restrain. Tele not 

London yet that Sir Martin Conway has 10 say thar he would 
notyithe could help it, lve lower down than the thirtieth storey 
1's not know that Sir Martin Conway showed great enthusianm 
forhelping the people in Landon who might have to live twenty 
nine storeys below hmm, while he enjoyed! at that height the air 
fand sun which #0 satisfied hin, "This is eave in which we 
tre aked to sacefice genine public 
vate interesth, Let 
ouiewaL" Although ie ray be eeasonably mi 





























pines or the purpose of 
ou a quotation fram our os 
: na ined that a 











Heit to ft deat aroun 
width it cannot be fogially mattained tha this sa 
Adequate helsht jn atreets of reste width than Ho fet, oF bn 


tons were binge face open spaces uch as Hyde Park 
thd the Green Prk, ti bguar uch Lincoln on, Fes, 


OF the riverside auch, ay the ‘Thames Embankment.” | [Mr 


JOSEPH: Where iy that?} Te is in the Royal Tnsttute 
Jounal Lthink in your own address, in March 1920, Is 
that whit Lincoln's Tnn Fields his come down to us for? 


Here'we have in London few open spaces lft, which bave 
tas the afl spread ut of ks and morta, aa re We 
neta 1 let people who happen to own the frontages 

to Linglns fa Fields ud ih alot Soo Feet ound 1? 

say itis preposterous to take advantage ofthese open brenthi 

spaces for London, in the interests of a comparatively sa 
umber of people who, want to crowd an exaagerated ammount 

‘f Dusiness on fo a Himited space. 1 yery rch hope that this 

Toatitute wil emlysupport the Couned i, tiking what L believe 

hasbeen the thoroughly disinterested view in protecting London 

5 ‘upon it ideas which aveady are out of date 

* im those counaries which have ted them. 

Mr. ARTHUR KEEN [F]" As ras the author of the 
Minority Report of the Building Act Committee I would like to 
‘say '# word ar two on the subject-—that is in support of Me. 

laurce Webb's motion. In the frst place, ray Tsay it was 
nly from the accident of there nat being time to wet other 
Sigsuture before the report was sent in that my signature 
fapeared ? Tf there had heen more time, there would have been, 











sore signatures, know of two or three who would have 
Signed, and probably there would have been an tay as fv 
Tan olde public sy thie we architects object Nighee 
buldings in Landon umply on artiste ground, and tat we are 
‘not mindful of or that we know nothing about the economic 
Considerations avatvad, ‘Thatisbotatall tre 
Concerned with the cconomie considerations 
Sorey iit could be tly said of his Tnatitte dat in considering 
ca queso iid ot lay fl strexe onthe architectural cone 
‘Ndzraons as well: By the ters of our fst Charter we are 
‘Shncerned as member of tis Incas, wih the domente cone 
‘enlence of cena and the publc improvement and embelish= 
Tent of towns and cies; ad therefore ies perfectly clear that 
the beauty ofthe City of London i one of our ist concerns. T 
think nobdy wil pate tt continaoys lines of high badings 
Inamy street nun tend nuerall to destroy the Benuy ofthis 
thy: You have only t wal down Viewora Street, Westminster, 
fora proof of tay, Tels a wide sect, fa lned on both ides 
trich fg buldings, generally sperhing of «uniform hei 
Mis one of the moat depresing streets in London, iting 
tind demoralsing toa degree. The facto hat ih evel 
to'benuty" You cannot have beauty without light and these 
Ines of high buildings shutout the tight and destoy the beaury. 
‘The only pomible ray of interest inthe whole of Vict 
Streets far an U remember, the church and churchyard 
Shout allway down the sree which ford some rele ok 
ian ine ner lace rn th pot of se 
of the neat tei hapharard and pieturenquey and full of 
Saute | ut cs an extremely enuf city. T suppose that 
Condon depends move than anything else for ts particular 
beiuity and character on the sky-line, and the fact that it is so 
Tend seen, "The aky-line being rapidly built ou. Take 
HRegent Street: the whole cheractet of Regent Street is being 
‘Shang forthe wore Let it be understood that Tay not 


















































about the architectural character of the buildings, Lamm speaking 
Only of the height and the continuity of height. King William 
Street in the City was a most interesting street—it had well 





designed, wellscomposed buildings, but it has been alo 
completely transformed... "Tall buildings, some of them ex 
{remely god architecturally, have been and are being erected on 
both sides of that street the street is being spoilt. "The samme 
muy be sad of Moorgate Street. We have been tld again and. 
hain tute such & postion a» Gracechreh Street, where it 
Tooke dawn an London Bridge, is particularly suitable fr high 
‘buildings. A high but has been erected fact 
Bridge approach.” I come aver London Bridge every day, and | 
‘fair with the siew whieh ie presented as one walls nero» 
the bridge Bom south to north, Tr used to be one of the mort 
Intestin: views in the City St, Maygnus Chureh on the right, 
With the tren trees at the base of 3; and the Monument and 
Fishmongers’ Hall in the distance, with the sky showing over 
low buildings. . Now «high building has been put up, shuren 
Dut the whole iy Tike wall and desing the pete do 
ame hoe who have erected dat taing hey are 
kind of thing 




















ng in boi Bet ner: but ha i 
‘whieh in Inevitable when people are 1 put 
Dulldings tnd itt the thing which will ultimately apo the 
Heauty of Landon, upon which Tact very particular 
‘Welitow dhe din owner wl tke advange of everything 
hich the’ Building Act will give him, and there is no enatra 
‘Deer him apart from that exercised hy the Act, He wil ke 
ful adintage, evn tthe xen of png up bigs 20 
Feet high througout the City, i€ you wil allow him. 

Tithe matter of light thax been polaed out by Me. Unwin 
‘hat itis not fir to compare New York with Landon, hecause 
inmore inthe latitude of Rome or Constantinople; 1 2hink, a a 

iter of fat, it inthe latitude Of Neples, whieh is about 709 
friles farther south than London, ‘The eonditions which 
‘lin New Work ave differen fom those tat prevail in Landon, 
ind they permitting there which would be fatolerable here. 
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the proposal for a 120 feet limit inthe City, 10 ms 
‘ind it hardly bears speaking about, ‘There is a population of, 
T think, half’ milion in the City every day ; and that the 
ireater proportion of these people should be condemned to 
‘work by artificial light above the ground is terrible to contem= 
plate. "As to trai, in London it has alceady reached such 

it that we do fot know haw to deal with it. tt makes my 
art ache Yo go to the places where the trams and buses start 
from und sce the strugete people have to get home, , They have 
red early in the morning’ and have been working all day, 
ith pethaps none too much to eat, und 19 see the strug they 
have to get home again is intolerable already. If we double the 
'ecommodatian for workers in the City, do not know what will 
Fggen i he mater of trai 

Ye have been told that, as people find ie difficult to get home, 
itis desirable for them wo be housed neat London's centre, and 
‘We can solve the housing difficulty to some extent by means of 
Buildings of height of t30 feet, We already have in London 
working-class dwellings which re Bve storeys in beight and 
thas always been a matter of wonder tome how young children 
who live in these places, and how thelr mothers, especially 
‘xpectant mothers ean climb up those ive storey every time 
they return from going out. T suppose there ave many here 
‘who Have young children oftheir own, and T'da nor know how 
they would ‘contemplate the. idea of their children going 
Unattended to their homes in lifts to the top of buildings x30 
feet high, I do not object necessary to a high building 
ini ih pce and the cndens are sitale, One knows 
of plenty of eases in London where ings are perfectly 
f. Buch a bulding for example, Whitehall Coure—I do 

nnot Know about the buck of it, but the side which you. see 
fowards the river—is a fine object and fits into the general view. 
‘The Hotel Cecil is another instance, und that, again, comes into 
the general view and is not aguressive. ‘Then there is the Prux 
Sential building it Holborn, where the central block forma 
1 huge cover which constitutes un extremely fine iter in the 
Yiew'down Holborn, Burlinyton House, in Pca, sete: 
tive,, High buildings ean be erected properly under the existing 
regulations,” Te rests with the County Couneil. In my judg- 
‘ment, they have hitherto exercised their discretion in renson- 
lable way, and ‘el, I trust, continue to doo. At any rate, 
Hoe they wil ak ino acount the seca ireunstances of 
‘each ease, And I hope that not the Teast of the things they Wi 
{ake into account in all these matters wil be a consideration of 
the amenities of London froin the point of wiew of the arta and 
the architect, 

Profestor ADSHEAD [Vice-President] > Mr. Keen has men= 
tioned that his was the sole signature on the Minority Report, 
‘ue tothe fact thatthe time for nending it was very short, and he 
‘ens not able to get other signatures. was w member of thit 
Committee, and T opposed in every way posable the excessive 
heights which were sugested in the report, Tt was only 
because T happened to be in Neweastle at the time that T was 
able o sige Tama member of the Art Commitee and { 

ave very mich pleasure in further endorning the report whic 
as etn by tt Commie, would ie wo rfer to on oF 
{wo matters of a very general and reyional aspect, as one who 
his steal hi question fom ts porta woin-pnning 
points of view 

“Mr. Unwin Is duet on the conditions obtaining in New 
York, and the points for and aga buildings there "The 
references to New York have heen thoroughly ventilated in the 
Presy. Tmyvel spent ten weeks not many years ago in New York 
find had atropportunity of making spect Investigations into the 
Conditions pertainini to high huildiug, and the ennditions as to 
fiigh domestic buildings, but T shall not dwell upon these now. 
Whit f propose doing wo say"a.word oF two fn support of 
xeneral prineiple—the all-world principle —shat obtains to-day 
Si that is to extend cities rather than to contract them, Thi 
‘Principle has got hold of America, and itis now becoming the 
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recognised principle of town development; that a city should 
{Sten interleaver "Take the ply of he 
Gounty Counc. Who would suggest that a mistake hed been 
nade when they departed from the policy of erecting high bul, 
Inge in congested trem and took 
tare healthy and salubriou situations © bave Been concernad 
In housing for the working cusses on certain extate, wad one of 
the principles laid down there war that no buildings for the 
cli should be more than three storeys in Beight, and 
for the very remons which Mr. Keen sugested. agree with 
‘een that ji ridiculous to consider the question’ of 
Rowning the wrking clases in buldings which wil beso high 
‘thatthe home will have to be reached by lit, 

“Then take the importance of the transport question to-day, 
and the facilites which are afforded compared with those of te 
oriifteen yeare ago. Consider the way in which our bg ofices 

‘ow oseyingsiteyo theo ian 


Street, In the last ten years we have had great building like 
V. H, Smith and Son’ printing works, crossing the river 10 
they ean obtain more elbow.room, ‘Take the 
‘Government offices, the County Council offices, which are now 
facroms the river; the Labour Offices at Kew, the Pensions 
Offices at Acton,” ‘This segregation of buildings #8 one of the 
most striking features in-modern commercially. Let me 


refer ¢o-4 paragraph in Homce Cubitt's Buildings of Londan, 








He out by the trams to 























dated rort in which the author says" It must be remembered 
that the tendency has been towards a reduction in the height of 
London buildings. Atthe time of the passing of the Act 90 feet 


‘eur allomed under the provision ofthe London Cannel 90% 
Anu from that we get toffee Are we going back to 120 eet? 
IL og wb oe ena nn ea 
Wold'poley of spreading intrlly? I would rend you tt 
{present ie height othe under side ofthe cornice n Landon 
I ely equalled by ene city in Europe— Vienna It rony be 
Toncrexeing wo sme of ou to now that the eight othe eornes 
in Bern 2 feta Cologne fv, n Braden 72 
eclort fet in edinburgh 6 fee, Hamburg 
in Munteh 75 feet, Rome 78 Tet, Srocihotm 73 feet 
feat with ta wortyetn terete Bo we are coe ery belo 
wi Ber Anne thee have the Cty Coc ho 
re tin thee cieetion to allow wre pur up fogher 
In elected plsces stable for their erecton. aes with Str 
earn wn nest ato he yo gh ding 
such places aon the Thames front rovdd yolk after the 
Hecke an ree wnt the cnure athe rt Coneters 
Report in which they nit there ae certain ten London 
tore high buldings ight suitably be erected Hu {hope 
thst il en the ule remain oe 
fur that when fulding on auch sts i llowed i vil be on 























spote indicated on a plan of London such ns 1 hope sill before 


ing be made, 
‘Me, DELISSA JOSEPH : 1 presume, sir, that iT 
tothe: present cton pot 


it will not disqualify me from 9 





fattute'T should be very Toath to vote np 
Counc, even though Eight eapprove of ination. at is 
‘ry I fel thatthe freedom of dvcison which might have been 

ibs on the general terms of mj Yaotion, q necessary 
FSsened upon the motion ay ie stands. ‘But U will desl with 
few ofthe point which have been discusted. I ean soon nis 
the diagram which ion the wall by saying ti esny to dacount 8 
new thought by reducing iy Te hae not been 
the mind of anybody who has been discussing th 
setiouny tha te should build row of houses tao feet heat 
in streets which are only 20 feet wide, "Nor wat it conter= 
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‘would be prepared which would omit to 
rand two storeys inthe root to which we 
‘Act, ‘he particular buildings in Pater= 
hoster Row and Bouverie Street which have been shown by the 
{land Society om to show the light to hich we may 0 
tinder the present Act. Therefore the sketch gives a fctiious 
impression of the effect of buildings of the kind in a narrow 
street, Mr. Webb and Mr. Keen have been fair in the presen= 
{ation of their views, and the other speakers have dealt with it 
fom the special points of study’ to which they have devoted 
thee ives, But itis scarcely fair 0 say we have noe given sufi= 
Sent consideration to the matter, seeing that it has taken us 
tighteen months to consider and report, 

“Although Me. Webb dissociated hiznelf from the tendency to 
associate ur work, with" sky-scrapers," his rematks. were 
Inngely directed to the New York practice : and when we talk 
‘of tit practice we have before our eves andininds the New York 
Sky-setupers.. ‘There is litte doubt that the adverse enticiam 
‘hich is ee fered oy scrapers tinge, Bt 
Wwe are not seeking to put up aky-scrapers. Skyscrapers are 
{nildings of anything from goo to 750 feet high. “The highest 
‘building recommended by our report is 150 feet; therefore the 
ritisims which have been brought against higher buildings 
for London by comparing them vith the sky-scrapers of New 
‘York da not appear Just. 

‘recognise, by the enthusiasm with which the remarks of pre= 
‘ious speakers were received, that Lam addressing « meetin 
‘hone ind is already largely made up, but thavea great belie 
Jnthe justice and fairness of my beother architect and I feel that 
before they come toa decision on this matter they will weigh ty 
sae cpmtidraons involved Thisiznot a mongnent nw 
Siuyone hws an axe to grin ‘origin of itis very simple, 
‘Two years agg an article sppeard in The Times, in the course of 
whieh the writer nal the demand for accomsottion in Central 
Tandon could not be met, Hove wa ty 10 be sur= 
routed ? Obviously the business parts of London could not 
‘read outwards therefore, in order to accommodate the bus 
‘tess of London, it might be necesary to modify Acts of Puria~ 
iment so sto allow buildings to beextended upwards. ‘That 
ff tre toa teain of thought which had occupied me for some 
years, because it had fallen to my lot, ax an architect, vo desiyn 
five blocks af buildings facing Hyde Path, anid two locks acing 
the Ennkment dig the preceding few yer and 1 

impresaed withthe adequacy of the opportunity which sas 
forded me for putting ip buldlgs on pro sale in shove 
fine open positions. And when U saw this thought drown out in 
‘The Tomer 1 took the opportunity. of writing three or four 
letters developing the ideas. ‘Those letters called forth rep 
anit in the rildle of the discussion an extraordinary 
Perjed.. Sir Martin Conway addressed the Tandon Society — 
Eonservators, aa they claim to be, ofthe amenities of Landon — 
scrapers, ard supe i ul te well oul 
don aka ect high. ‘That suggestion vei 
ta ca eh rel 
et buildings opposite parks, the riverside, and other open 
spices and in wie shorouitares wa almost rorpedogd 5 and 
the movement, instead of running on moderate fines, has been 
‘eriouny preidiced by the disproportionate demands of Sir 
‘Martin Conway. When the correspondence had gone on for 
soe tim, Tegan to ak myself Aim T entitled to exrry the 
‘tatter on fn thie way further ? Ist got right that I should bring 
the question before the Tragtate? And I sugested tthe 
thea President that I would be prepared to read a paper on the 
ubject, Tread the paper. Mr. Austen Hall had retd a paper on 
the question of cuble contents. ‘The Counel then sppointed & 
Apecal committee to consider the matter, more particularly 
from these two standpoints, ‘That is the genesis of this move- 
‘ment, and you will see that at the earliest posite moment 
{brought it under the purview of the Institute, and ceased 10 deal 
with itas an individual. ‘The Couneil appointed on this eom- 

















































































mittee typical list of members, practical men whom. they knew 
Irere doing solid current work, We took our wotk very seriously. 
We suid" We will fst devote ourselves to higher buildings, 
Ua cual cnn We went peat dala the 
‘avioussapects of these questions, Having got together large 
nount of information, we thought that before we mude OU 
Feportto the Council we would cary our investigations farthe 
fede aed an nsda espa, bue ain you lad 
the very thorough course of deeiling to appoint a depuration 
tour Committe to attend confident conferences with public 
hodies who ere interested in Yarinus aspects of this question, 
‘The deputation tended on the Bulding Acts Committe of the 
Landon County Council, the Fire Brigade Conunitte of that 
Counell, the ‘Cty Lands Committe of the. Corporaion. of 
Eonidon, the Society of Mecieal Offices of Feat and subse> 
{een the, icorpted Aracation of Real But 

hen at last ney thought they ought to meet the: London 
Sociey We thaught we would give them an opportunity of 
meeting our position. 

‘We sent in our report 10 the Council und i has een before 
you ina recent number ofthe Jounal, 99 Twill not take up 
ote etn ging nan nate deta Ae ear one ot 
made by Mire Webby it not correct to say thatthe only. 8up= 
forte ad the prc of the Real Darby Ae 
Fern, "We got support from the Medical Officers Ascii 
aod he ‘ly Ed Comite ‘We got suport Gam the 

Distributors very readily, beetiae they represent he yrent 
on of the grea store of London, 
‘uite naturally, anxious to develop their businesex, 
‘nfong to any that the movement hae forts purpove the 
enabling ofthe yreat store t increne thelr businevs by havi, 
Rie ding ea ero ana af gn an 
‘Opportunity 10 banking, ge ad te pels 
sare non bec eo re ete 
pothe mugieal area ce required by these grent 
bhusineses, which are national concerns Te has been shown tht 
the Chiy of London eannot accommodate all the buniiens Which 
thas to be done there; by some means extra space mint be 
found, and it ean only be found inthe City of London by al 
the ling. Sngevians ae waged by he Cy Lands 
Committe which fam the cate Of the wmentien and requite- 
‘mente in question, and those eannot be ightly thrown taide, 
‘We are not asking for rows of atrets with bulidingy 120 feet 
Mahior rsoeet highs Weare asking tht the County Counel, 
eh has the power to allow buildings mace than Ba feet hight 
ft thinks it wise, shal let fe be Know that hn future ie al 
Allow them tore often than {¢ has We bates t0 
femember that ail lass in tay one thoroughfare are not kel 
{o fal in srmuttancously. 

‘You have hall the fact pointed ous to you that London and 
ew Yor are not paced dhe same grograpbialy but they 
have very much the sume characterise ith regan tothe ten 
feajuired for business, and 1 harp upon business becase that i 
tha saple of the country. "The business of London requires 
Imrespace in hee cel areas whihae chose me ent 
of tae, For example, the Clty merchant must be neat the 
Exchange for his trade, you 
think that if ny ofthe gest stores of the West End wished to 
Jncrewe their tusiiessecommodaion they would: go into 
tothe distier? ‘They will remain i a 
present circumstances they must ether be content with whit 
{icy hive er dig underground, One or two apedkers ad we 
ive oly nid the comers pec Tee woul emp 
polouy necess were so, but Geny it; Teay conumerce 
ahd finance are the background ofall um aexviie in such a 
Sty as London, and without commerce there would be no 
detuand for architecture and there would be no work for us. Te 
{e not a selfah proposition, because T have pointed out more 
than once that, mat fromthe fod you uy do prod 
tocommodation for the individual and for the ceds OF the City 
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and the centre of London, you will be ereating a new basis of 
‘isesument, because every higher Noor will be a subject ofa new 
‘Secement, and. that will be considerable yt will form 4 
fecurity on which loeal authorities ean borrow eapital and with 
that capital they can do the very thing we want ta sce done, atl 
that is widen the thoroughfares, for which they have no funds 

th regard to fie escape T will not trouble you a length: it 
means one or two additions. ‘The fire escape problem has been 
{isposed of in other places--Liverpool notably, where the R 
Liver building, sme 350 feet high, is m example. A dry pipe 

part ofthe balding an hae 

: the bottom. When a fire occurs, the fireman, instead 
Sf carrying up long hose to the scene of the fre, attaches the 
thse to hs dry pipes turns the water on, and runs up to the spot 
Where the fire sand at once pl on it. If the force of the water 
Wwll not eary it more than’ 8o feet, there isan electric pump 
Which Will take the ater at that point end throw it higher, 
Jhatas I docs to the top of St. Pauls Cathedral. 

th reyard to deaign, i cca to me thatthe materi extra- 
ordinarily simple. If the Americana can produce, 8 You m 
recently by the exhibition in this room, exquisite buildings at 
the enormous height of even 750 fect, ivi grotesque t speak ot 
i Hea arches canor proioe buds quite ental 
150 feet high. 

Bur this movement has not been idle; it hae produced 
i "The permision to bald bullainge to 
toler to the top level means that another th 
be pt in dose ete ding There na ting tance 
OF that. "The architect of Harrods Sores tells me thatthe insme~ 
Slate effect of that litle concesion fn that Harrods Wille able 
to add four seres of floor space vo theie existing buildings 

bout buying aque inh of addional ld. While we hye 
teen taking of higher buldinus the County Coun have already 
fccepted the principle on sul scale, because there are three 
instances of it. "There nthe instance mentioned by Mr. een, 
Where Mr. Jones han pat up a building in Gracechiurch Street, 
hich is 412 fee wo the top of the cornice and the roof is yo feet 
above that, making 140 feet altogether, And there in the build 
ing put up at London Bridge by Sir john Burnet, and that is 
{ot feet to the cova level and 139 fet to the wot." believe 
Sir Fawin ‘Lutyens har alo obtained a concesion for s big 
building in Finsbury Clreus. 

Tnust reserve my other remarks wot submit my resolution 
to you, Winn we should have liked the Couneil wo do would be 
to Send back our report, with eritcims and sujuestions for 
‘emendation, an to have take us to reconsider ii the hight of 
the fact they might have adduced. But in view of their havin 
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ejected ft, we cannot ask them to reinstate ffy-and we cannot, 

therefore,'ark you to condemn the Couneil for having eon: 

Memmed ft But 1 being on my resolution, tsb ak you, 

Story, toner another pee of the matter which ay, 
haps, appeal to, 

Pete ANDREW 1. TAYLOR [R.F),1,C.C.z Thisieasubject 





in which Iam very much interested,” 1 come here in'« dual 
capacity. -Thive been a member of this nssitute for forty-four 
ers and Yam therefore evelyn spay with th epic 
ton of ahe younye members of the Intute and their desire 
for freedom in deajning buildings of every, descript 
Tuc Lhave abso to take a wider view of the case in connec 
with my duties on the London County Council ie pasteciee 
‘an ofthe Buldiny Acts Commitee nd «past-chalrman ofthe 
Tmprovements Commitee, intimately connected with the Fire 
Hiduade work ; and as chairman of the Historical Records 
Comnmittee of the Couneil T have many points from which 10 
‘iew this question, perhups more dhan some of you, and there” 
Tore you will forgive me iT try to takes broad view of this 











problem 
‘Man of the points have Been taken up, and. per 
wl alla me to Enumerate thera inh word oe two. We have 0 
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eal with the trafic problem, and that isan important thing on 
the Council, "Ther are 1s\s00 people living ithe Ci of 
Hon, br neat sso aco mene the City oor andy 
ww that every meats of transport is congested trams, uses, 
tubes, railways. One trembles fo think what double the humber 
‘aly would rican, and that is what might 

happen igher buildings were allowed ; it would be a 
sheer impossibility to get the people i and out of London. We 
el otto group them in the City of 

ead London. 

have ssked this question several times, but T have never yet 
‘an answer to Why do you not frst ofall aie those Low 
niles which are in an around the City Wo a height of the 
permitted Bo feet before you ask for building of 139, and 309 
feet? In Bloomsbury and im other places you wil find hundreds 
fof buildings not more than so feet high ; why n0t raise cher (0 
the full extent ? ‘hen you will nearly double your weeonnoda- 
























tion, without creating congestion, 
“The second problem is that of the health of London. Ax 
has been pointed out, we hve very little sunshine and good 





{eal of intake and fog If you have high bung, ike the one 

shown inthis sktehon the wall yom wl never et sain 

ito mow of the strc ine, lt 

mnanager of one of the lest retail stores, sd toi 

ent fie linn Rees Set erent 

tm tot aie of the suet tnd people ike sbonping 
te sald: ™ We don't wane the aummbine ; (ti 














iy 
‘OF x sunny street than in one that is sombye. 

A third points the amenity of Landon, ‘Take one of our mare 
recent strcets—Kingaveny thiti 130 feet wide, and {think you 
Sell adimit thor the builditus om each side of that are high enough. 
‘They are 80 feet and 100 feet to the top of the roof. If 
double or nearly double that height, imagine what 
‘would look like ; it would be a gloomy and would vem # narrow 
Drreet, instead of the spacious one i obviously ie now, ARID, 
Reyent Street before Tong will be enttely rebuilt to. heh 
mote persone wil think: sulfiint. Allow digs of 15° 
‘or 200 feet high, und the whole symmetry of design and 
ftmenity of the street will be spilt. 

‘T now come to the chief thing I want to speak about. It 
been mentioned by Mr, Josephs tis that of fire protection, 
‘ery important point: certinly in our case the safety of life 
ne of the mst portant points. 1 would like to traverse some 
‘of Mr. Joseph's remarks to-night. Our Fire Brigade is quite 
hie 1 ace finn hh ulin i you give the the ps, 
fntus; butthe whole apparatus of the Fire Rrygadeof London 
tien planned to suit the present conditions, dt i, f9say, those 
buildings whieh are regulated by the Building Acts. ‘They cannot 
tackle buildings 150 oF 200 feet high. For those they would want 
Inulch heavier hose aod stronger pumps and Tagger fre engines 
{in well ps larger stations fo house them im, I New York to-day 
‘they bave high-pressure fire-pipes or mains all through the 
‘trees specially for fires in that chy bud, "Phat cost 
fnillions in New York, and if you have them in Landon to-day i 
Will cost you millions, which would mean an increase Of 180° 

6. ithe {0M yOUr Fates. Ate they sot high enoukh 
Alrenls ?"Ifyou were to attempt to pu on pressure of water 10 
dal vith these hiph buildings without spect pipes and plant. 
Your pipes would burst and your tape would aor be able «8 
Stand the stain, Mr, Joseph nientioned the dry pipesyster. It 
Ir true that fs the syitem in New Vork, but they have found 
there that in u great fire they fracture and break, 90 that just at 
the time they are depended on to do their work they are of 0 
tine. Te has been found in the fice brigades in almost all large 
‘ies that while fixed fre arrangements are useful toa certain 
‘extent, you have to depend in the last resort on the mobile fire 
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appliances —that is, the fre brignde and theie engines, If there 
{Parente awed section of oof hse high Dulin, rw 
will the firemen get up to operate on cr parts 
Tannoe do ity and the faults that, ia great heats yenerated, 
ge feta. TC pot question of he exnny Fee 
Think there ito finer fre brigade inthe world chan 
the Landon Fire Brigade ; but you will have to revolutionie the 
ine sate you want wie for her tli 
Phe ing “Ace Commies ofthe ‘London “Coumy 
Council tno hardeandfet and hidebound committee ; We 
en to anything ‘which yon may susgert 10, Us 











iscetion to lloy certain things beyond the Building 
dof nome ot 





Maunnea pence coen boeveu tore 
thingy weve. alowed in. cern 
tan So feet, Weave nec thine of 
med bavi 
ms caren mop 
gla es tootenr wits nflar roc “There ay been 
truant te concen ned 
Inge af the warchouee cal ype Mr Joe 
ESN comeraite credit to himvelf for Winging i about, tf 
trie ray fade feng test lees in Te Tomes We have 
Betaruoldtlng the tanter for orn tne bu i a brug 





iS 
Slopin root and two storeys ithe root, 
back yon wall muliient to, come i 

















toa head by resolutions we received from the Council of 
Tnstitute, We took immediate action ; we conferred with our 
Fire Brigade, and acted. What we have this, Te does 





‘not addin inch to the external height of the buildings ; for- 
Imerly it wns 60 feet, and recently we raised it to 05 feet to the 
topmost floor, with unlimited celling space. Now we ae per= 
‘mutting 89 fect w the topmost ceiling and you can 4 
floor, Tei immaterial to me ow many Boor you get Tong 
at you do nat rave the total height ofthe buildin. We ire only 
tog anxious to let 1 her floor if they desire it. 

‘Me, Keen pictured a very pleasant scene in the vicinity of 
London Bride, and Tages, ‘But you know a new bulding i 
contemplated on the site of the old Pentl building. “The frst 
Blan Wwe had weot Gp toa uteteigh. Lid the scious 
Architecr : * You will be much higher than the beaut 
‘OfSt, Magnus What is to become of that ?”" He said 
thar must go." Weal had some plans fo» building 
bury re ing 309 fet pan For one of 
4400 Feet, with offices 0 the top. ow ot it down 
femonable limits, We ae willny to conser exceptional cases 
Bie we do sot want these to be put formally into Building Acta 
We want t0 have discretion, and you will find that we shall ex- 
cercise that diseretion reasonably. 

Mr. DAVIDGE I move tit the motion be now put, sie, tn 
doing L would say that Mr. Joseph has invented the definition 
of Sa-scraer th uid ove oo fet high, Tha would 
‘mean there are only four skyescrapens in the world, 

“the PRESIDENT * Docs anybody second that ? 

AMEMBER: Certainly. x 

‘The PRESIDENT = 1 now put to you the motion, which is: 

"ophat this jeneral meeting of the Royal Institute of 

‘itih Architect approves the setion taken by the Counc in 

connection with the Report of the London Building Acts 

Committee.” 



















































"here voted for 79, against §. : 

‘The PRESIDENT: "The motion ip eirricd, 

Mr, JOSEPH: At this lave hour, 1 sh propore to submit 
the revolution in this form: 


ethat this meeting approves the general principle of allow 

jog. tobe etd cen ony oa ae 
thurs at present the practice, subject to proper safe- 

sr se comaraction, fire cacape, and fire attack. 

i 





rpove of this resolution in not to commit you to any 
i iy ie opt he rater her bck to he pone 
lon it wos in dicing the early states ofthe investigation by 
uildiny Acts Committee, and to enable the height and wur= 
rourdings 40 be a subject of further study. ‘Those who have 


z 


worked with me forthe lst eighteen months, conscientious, 
Und, we believe, tn the pul terest und not adversely tothe 
interests of our own profession, think that you should not un~ 
Tesaooahly beaskedwrhile approving the ston ofthe Counc 
‘in rejecting specific recommendations made 
frecty sin scknonedgnent and eneongene 
eave tis important pte open for Further consideration, 
‘aanng a exalution in simple and fanocuous tems, by wi 
the principle of higher buildings is accepted, subject to further 
investigation and subject to proper safeguards. I put it before 
Jou,not merely en the ground the Think the wor this Come 
Jniies should hava further though here ie 
Foled baron broad line: nfs she publ interest, ie our 
Innere. Whar we are aaking br something which will react 
favourbly towards the whole community, ¢Cherefore I move 
the reign which grande fu my name. 
Mr AUSTEN HALL (F}, in secondiny dhe motion, said: 
1 didnot know unt hi moring tat Lahoud be ale wo come 
to ibis meeting, buc what has Been sid covers, T thin, the 
ind all points, This nota quewion of vote of chat 
ence inthe Couns: iia quetion of obaning en expreation 
of epinion fom rmembers on the whole subject of higher bald 
ina have, thera oo heuation in mpporing Me, 
Joxeph's suggestion, which iy to approve the general principle of 
Mowing bultings ty be erected to' greater helght than 8o 
tubject to proper safeguards, Itscema a ate resolution to pas, 
Thevea munitr of nots on plnte which [will not go ino how: 
‘Various members have said repeatedly that ng mention wh 
Ser has been given tothe quetton af fie architecture nl 
Sb anced gh of lig habs ene 
to baat the subject in other counties, patculaty the Uni 
Starerand Canada, We have beard much sto the latitude of 
New Vork which i very nseading | but the ititade of Mone 
teal and eer centr Canada Te ety ruc de sume ts our, 
Sod inthe degre ef sun tbo, Yetta Montel tao fect 
‘Mlowea, bute with tn storeys, and the reultearerinenty 
satintacfory, votowor Percy’ Nobbs hax designed vorne very 
‘harming buildings in Montreal, of a standard height af 120 
fect, ‘ibe conditions tn Montret ao cloul 
Fnidon: andthe exulte are so. delight, shat 0° may I 
devastating to architecture to build 20 feet higher than at pre- 
Seat scents ridiculous to thote wha have seen 129 feet igh 
Fatalngn in sultable pontione-st do nat agree they shuld be 
the Cy. Kt would bea tremendous ninth architecture 
In'cerain placer, notably the Bmbankarent, we could get 
teanneance at architecture, To my that tht se of te question 
Kishor received stanton sot correct. Te work ofthis Conn 
faite his Been unduly prolonged owing the amount of tore 
nation had collec, andt has covered much round. Wren 
the iter was broachcd to the Counel i wwe et ar « suger. 
Heat what could be dane i wan disappointing Yo have i 
tured down, and t have the Commitee aboabed without & 
further reference beng sake Ici disappointed that Ue uefa 
‘cl which could have been obaned will ot nw, peeps 
ing the teen he Hoa wl og nt he 
ii thawed stone sous; ut beg hove wi have wen 
ings 130 fet high to consider haw sateen they cn be 
snd fa eng hey ae when prope tin 
Sir ASTON. WEDD, P. 
Desa Joseph's revolution mean, bute bas tod sn is 
fey ‘and I must confess that I shall vote against it. 
Hesaldthoe ct to Teave open this question of higher bude 
Inge I think after we have spent the wholeol this eveningand 
decided the matter 20 emphatically, that we should shut 
this question, Let i be diiney undergo tha this natitte 
fe tetee to increaing the height of buildings a 
the Committee repote. We are perfectly content to eave 1 in 
the hun of the County Cound as bas been hitherto, 
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‘happened last night to be reading Mr. MeCurdy’s translation 
Cr poms ta Vines whe had for eon ace 
Which occurred to him. "He ‘Let the street be as wide as 
the universal height of the bul That is what Leonardo 
6 Vee en in i tne, nad it se wae we sould ot soy 
anything better at the present day. 

*here is one other thing I would like to say : there has been « 
‘good deal of talk about the County Counci’s laws restricting 











the heights of buildings, ete, which is not done in other towne 
in Br But why did they bring in that law? think the 
reason was Queen Anne's Mansions. I have the misfortune to 


live almost under the shadow of them, and to think of Queen 
‘Anne's Mansions being duplicated al over London a sulin, 
T think, to condemn the dea. Queen Anne's Mansions towards 
the strct i bad enough, but Queen Anne's Mansions it the 
buck towards the Pack is very much worse; it na conglomeras 
tion of brick walls and windows, shapelees snd hideous. tte 
for altogether the fault Of the desi; he got inno gest die 
uli othe back; the Guards thretened him with al sorts 
of things + he had to arbitrate, and the arbtemor mode Rint 

nat inal that white laced brik, "The beautiful pari spoie 

nthe view of Queen Anne's Manaions the view from fluclinge 
in lace genoraly soi hy the sane nares you pt 
Up building like that, you wil destroy the amenities of London, 

fe eannor pill down the ‘Mansions, but surely we ea katt 
that there afe no other buildings ofthe sort pot up in London 
inourtime, Ht-we do not do that, we are not Worthy of our 
ham ov architect ofa great ity we thal yo own to posterity 
ademned, sel very propery condemned. 

Hrs OSWALD AULNTE (A) hk it would be most 
unfortunate i were to go out that ts stitute supports the 
London Building Act at to the heights of buildings ws the 
Teulation it at presen. Very few of or think that the Londen 
Building Act at presenti sound thing; itextens to ll pars 
of Landon, the City and the cevdential pare ake, ‘We eat 
iy tld" Boe gh witht wofys a the oo tat 
ito high in residential parts, to low in other. Bue for the 
ies to gota the public thi tis Inetitute nocepts the Ace secs 
tome to be a ekstionary and very conservative paiey: 

Je The other hing which sens ome aur that hs Ti 
fue should say (Linow our Council uses is powers exttoe: 
Analy well) that they: endorse’ the power ofthe County 
‘Gace yo sur down propouae for high building in rome canes 
nd allow them in others. “Phat is not busines. ita man buynn 
Site he ought to bein portion to know exactly whut eat dy 
i At prec ie Wa iand hese County Coane i 
{ethim go Rise, but he knows they have discretion to prevent 
and fe is put to mulch trouble and expense before he nds 
‘ut what he ean doom the ste. We were told many yency neo 

that betoce a man built he should ait dawn and count the 
Thut in London he eannot do that ; he i ently gt the dere: 
tion of this County Counell eommitee-— “The business tana 
Fenowy eis up tewinst ithe wil think ta architects are 
reactionary people wha do not want to hel him nd that hea 
to wet what he wants he must in certain dite, to soraee 
ody‘ who is not «qualified architect. "We do not want sips 

scrapers, but We dowant to think the master ot and say how 

Sei who want higher bing can pth in en 
you would not init the height to or roe feet, bat 

inh certain angle ch higher building, woul 
Sora busines people i wold endure 
‘spectalty inthe City, Because that ix where bi 
required, It would thoourage the purchase of large and deep 
tes where buildings can be built with towers Tet botct 
fhve limited buildings, with many working in them wer the 
level ofthe ret, than to have in budings with towers where 
there in fresh aif and fight These buildings ean be eveeted 
‘without obwtructing light and at. Think we mrehitects ought te 
bethe leaders and guides ofthe community with repard to tu 
ing matters in every way. If we inthis Institute secept the dea 
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thatthe limit of height of buildings a ta present stands i the 
lave wor, thnk we wl be regarded ash renctonary an cons 
scrostive profession: 

Mr. Welk, DAVIDGE I wish t oppote the passing ofthis 
resolution.. Our Council has considered the question fom al 
points of view. ft has nlrcady achieved a distinct improvement 

the London Building Act, We are notin the hands of cats 
ion rules, and itshould be pointed out tha the Landon County 
ana te fl power dea th ech ane tyme 

rotestagainat the proposal made by Me Joneph's Commitice 
late should have 120 bing all ove the City. Here 
an American paper, publiahed by” the National’ Housn 

ik, which, dealing with the question of 


"the chief sdvocate ofthis course is Me elisa Jovep, 
4 Vendon architect, who emt tar 0 the atic ita 
Pettinacty, having’ urged two years ayo star proposals, Tein 
fither extmordinary, inthe face of the experience of such ities 
1 New York, Chicago, and other American communities of the 
‘ery derimehtal eects of und hgh building, hat Land, 
‘which has been free trom this Might, shoul 
in dangee of having i inflicted upon her.” And here is the 
‘opinion of Mrz Hastings, our newly elected Royal Gold Medal- 
lif, in w statement for the Heights of Buiklingy Commission of 
New York City. He aya" Where {believe we America 
sets 0 often ke #inake that we present or ine 4 
‘tppeal for esthetic consideration and for the general appearance 
ity Inmy opinion its nota question of at, Butt sanitee 



























tion and of justice and of law.” 
Mr. : 






“The argument that New York 
en sve realise thatthe 

lower and nareow part of New York, within a ston 

Brosivey, isnot rebut and mach ofthis property nly three 

‘or four storeys high.” 

‘Phe Courel of the R.LD.A, has had the fat before it and 
thas decided on a sound course of action—namely, that every 
‘cise must be considered on its merits, but that there is 0 
iteneral case for higher buildings. Te would be lamentable if we 
‘were fo pass this revolution, Which would be going back on ths 
revolution we passed earlier. It may look harmless, but know 
harm will be done by it iit goes through. Te will be advertned, 
and wrongly advertised, that the Intute si favour of highet 
‘buildings everywhere. You know how falsely the campaign of 
the Committee was represented wa the policy of the Intute, 
land you know how that fale report was brought abour jit Wak 
by premature publicity by members of this very committer, 

Mr. JOSEPH On a pont of order. "This aament by the 
lant speaker with rexard to premature publication has beer 
leat with inthe report ofthe Art Standing Commitee, which 
iy before you; and the Building Act Committee, having had 
that report, ‘unanimously » resolution, which was for~ 

fe Council, repudiating the statement shat any 
‘campaiin through the Press had been organised or conducted 
fr influenced by the Buildin Act Committee. Thhe only com- 
‘munication of an official character sent to the ress was one 1 
Submitted to you. ‘Though the report had been ieaued, (had 
hot been considered and approved by the Council, “Therefore 

fst speaker to withdraw 

‘would point gut that iis erelevant 10 






































peel ed 
BE SIEGE ta he como o ey ote one 
MOAI ae Oe Serie Ae crea, 
Neen gers 
orem ti ater ab 
ig a Dann cay bo rs bal 
seul aaa ech shate ee ee ce, 
el ie es ashe eno en 
height. [am content to accept the evidence of New York. 
See Somers ren ieedienn Catec teat 
‘Council rather than in the hands of the popular Press, which 
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will not always stick tothe fet especially in technical matters 
Stich that ow under eomaderstion. I shal vote againat thin 


P Yfrofesior BERESFORD PITE [F] : I can only say thee this 
isnotunew question. Have we otalllivedin London and prac 
‘Used in London and thanked God for the low strets with which 
Kansan uronic ave wenotthaned Hino the ae of 
igh, of sunlighe eseriptive right allows to penetrate 
Eas ina Gay word ix Gay efles foe any Yeo sod T 
‘view with alarm the fact that M-Joseph s blind tothe pointed 
Arguments which are addressed tothe heartof this question. Fle 
Jha not answered one of the scious questions about the light, 
theamenitcs of the City, the escape from frei fact, human 
Ife. ‘The stndepipe fallacy doer not touch the root of the 
mage Yo wil ive hugs population in poston nace 
to the fire brgades ; and hope the expression of opinion we 
thave given this evening will be taken as vonclusive, and that we 
bull not allow the slightest doubs to be felt by the public 3 
large a to the attitude which the Tnsttute takes. 

‘ie W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F)° "The motion 
makes no feference to proper safeguards with reference to traffic 
fr to services or architectural amenities: and there must have 
‘Been some definite reason for leaving them out. For that eason, 
Thave the more confidence in voting again’t this resolution, 
Lastly, I think Te will help us to look at this marter In proper 
eng we eave dat the enon of high bug 

on has definite elation to what we ae dealing with in 
Condon, usd that is congestion of street trac. You cannot 
sepanite the one from the other: they ae interlocked, ‘There~ 
fore the ony way this problem can be dealt with scientifically, 
‘organically and tn a reasonable manner iso adop te supyestion 
‘mentioned by Professor Adshead Wwe must have ™ pian of 
Tondo, properly done, and then we shall be able to make up 
‘our mind an to whether we ean allow certain buildings higher 
than a present On, ceri pions, 

‘Mr. JOSEPH: I wuive my rh of reply, in view of the late 


“The PRESIDENT ; 1 do not wish to deprive you of your 
Nir JOSELIT: Lows ight of reply. coud 
a Twi to waive my right of reply. 
reply, and at great length. After the patient way in which you 
Ie iatened fo me will not init another speech upon You 
ue PRESIDEN the eoition 
“That ths meeting approves the general principle of llaw= 
jg lings to be erected ean ptons ta wreer 
than a the present practice, aukject to proper sa 
frsrds ue cooneicion, fe scape andre stack 
TS Voted ln favour, s¥ asain. 
‘The resolution an lot. 


Mr. G. E, Pearse [A.] has been appointed to the 
Chair of Architecture at the University of Witwaters- 
rand, Johannesburg, where he desires his correspon- 
dence to be addressed. 

Mr. Andrew’. Taylor [F°] a member of the London 
County Council, has been appointed a member of the 
following committees of the L.C.C.: Building Acts 
‘Committee, Establishment Committee, Improvements 
Committee, and the Appeal Committee. 

Major Douglas Wood, F.S.1., A.R.LB.A,, the Hous- 
ing Commissioner at No:tingham, in charge of the 
‘housing schemes in the ten Midland counties, forming 
the Regions E. and F., is leaving Nottingham on 31 
‘March, when the Regional Offices finally close, and is 
taking ‘up a special appointment at the Ministry of 
‘Health, Whitehall, S.W.t 























Obituary 
Hersert A, Satowect. [F.]. 

Itis with great regret that the announcement of the 
death of Mr. Herbert A. Satchell has been received by 
members of the Institute, and especially by members of 
the Practice Committee, on which hedid such invaluable 
work. Mr. Satchel was elected an Associate in 1888, 
and was awarded the Essay Medal in the same year, the 
subject being “The History of the Developments of 
Church Planning from the Beginning of the Christian 
Era.” He was elected a Fellow in 1906. Mr. Satchel 
died suddenly at Torquay on 13 March, after a very 
short illness. 

Houmas: Ligur.-Covoxst. G.E.[F., of the firm of 
Holman & Goodrham, on 5 March 1923. 

Exwes: R. G. (Licentiate). 

Vasey (J. M. HL) [Licentiate], died on 3) 
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Competitions 
Avcxtann War Memontat Comreririon. 


‘The second set of Questions and Answers has been 
received, and is available for inspection in the Library. 


LBA. Conovr Comreritioy. 
‘Questions and Answers may be seen in the Library. 


Comperrrions Ovex. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
Dundee War Merona 


The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library, 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
Stupents' Evexino ar RIB. 

On Wednesday, 15 March, a highly successful 
Students’ Evening was held at the Exhibition of Archi- 
tects’ Working Drawings in the Galleries of the 
RLBA., 9 Conduit Street, Wa. Mr. A. J. Davis and 








Mr. C."H. Gage were present and explained the 
Special pints of interest in the Morning Post Bulding, 
while Mr. Dennington, representing Mr. Ralph Knott, 


gave information about the New County Hall. ‘There 
‘were about eighty present, and several important ques~ 
tions were discussed. 

‘The Board of Architectural Education have made 
arrangements for holding the Exhibition annually, when, 
work representative of al lanes of arhitectore wil be 
exhibited. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ 
EXHIBITION, OLYMPIA, 1923. 

‘The attention of members is specially called to the 
Programme, sent out with the present mumber, 
arranged by the Architects! Weleome Club in con- 
nection with the 


International Building Trades’ 

(3-37 Apa inclusive), 

rlicularly requested to make personal 
use of the Specidl Card of Admission which is [aan 
with this number of the JourNaL. rough the 
‘generosity of the organisers of the Exhibition the use 
of these cards will materially benefit the funds of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


MODERN BUILDING EXHIBITION AT TURIN, 

‘The first exhibition held in Italy specially devoted to 
the art of building will be openndl ia ‘Turin on 8 April 
and will last to 21 May 1923. ‘The exhibition will be 
held during the meeting of the National Congresses of 
Italian Engineers and of the Association for the Study 
‘of Building Materials, It has been organised by a 
group of engineers, architects, and constructors, with the 
assistance of the Government and the local authorities 
of Turin. In addition to the exhibition of building 
materials and methods of construction, there will be 
special annexe devoted to plans and models of build- 
ings and of furnished houses, ‘The exhibition will be 
held in the Stadium in the Corso Vinzaglio, 




















Members’ Column 


PERSONAL, 
Hopson, KC of 5, Paper Buildings, Temple, H.C 
met, W, decesit,t0 be kocyen that he bas 
‘ieen @ Candidate (oe the London County 
‘Conmedl, and that be i the oly K-C, of that surance who bas bel 
cele Within the Br Wt Esha 


ASSISTANT WAN 
Asssvays wanted in Architetural Departinent, With experience 
iesnage ees ps Weitas Hotel Statins et. 
ing knawedge of a hha be ARCA’ 
any, autem Manteo wey aa 
i wecoaing to ualations—-Apply” Architect, Nor 
Hhstern Raway, Work, by Starch 


PARTNERSHIPS, 
Lar, 99 rats of age, Is desiry 
appointment ur Assistant with i ew to 
peteace in schools, hewpitals, consaerelAl no 
Viowsly engaged ae a County Sebo Architect. Iaonden or Hom 
Gotnale pestered,” Higher rede aa eeeyencs= Appt 
Hox Hope Seretary 9 Conduit Steet, W. 
Rl 





































‘A. desires 9 share in ell-established Practice, Provinces 
wince a Pevlacal Prac 


arc Wot sper a 
Hein with oe sent ab 
Sit year ie experiance (xenerl pea 
QU Architecture, University College, London 
2, c/o Secretary KALA, 9 Cont Stree Wet 
MESSRS. MILLS & MURGATROYD, 
Mu Antwon J. Motoatnovo has takem Mf. Jace 
AMULABLA, tuto argnertip The tre wil be ated 
is style tly fe Margao, practising at 2) St 
Manchester; as architects aad sveyors: 
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MESSRS, J. HATCRARD-S\ITH & SON, 
Meson Hagelin Sui S80 ave moved el oes to 
11, Haymarket, SW tho lease Of it ofier at 6 Dike Street, 
‘Aisle, haviok expired 25 Starch, 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 

A.RILBA, excaticer, 47, tamed, to Clie sien year” 
experience." Rigaged at Assoant Architect by Mtalary of Health 
{mn Honing tor ever Gr years Now nde noice ta temnate 
‘Egagement owing tostduetion o stall” Pret salary fseer ake 
‘io ten pefored Apply Bux tog, cj The Seretaey LBA, 
3 Conduit Steet W, 

Associate, disengaged, desires appointment as Responsible 
Dinughiouan, “Twenty Yearyllsamead ‘experience ia Chaput 
Ha, erat, and gan” Puly aida dea an 
srt, deta supervision quatties perypectivens-Appty Bok 
be <(Setetary L.A dat Stee, Linton, We 

ARIBAY age 31) shortly disengaged, twelvw yours! variod ex 

rience (exclusive of four years” War service), devives Response 

nt or witha view to Partaeraip. University aeeetra ra 
ane toe et la canner erence 
ute three years Chat Assatant Waite Hix 473, fo Secretary 
RELA 9 Coad Stock, Wit ve 

BTCTBNA Wich conection 
six year’ Wat service, cope 
‘wih view to Partnerships Us epuntey oc abrondeApnty Hos 
Yoya- to Seettary RAEBAY 9 Cont sere, Wet 

‘ACCA Sf desies pod as Atslntant hao try, Work 
fgets deity surveys, Quantities. Sowa practical kad= 
tegen ail ranches" Highest reerencesAppIy Bow 743, 0 
Sectntary KARA. 9 Conduit Steet, Wo 

* es rena eltng” Neary wey year! 

‘rarmhowey fats, hot, 
Stork. Uae to charge sf often 
‘Scretary ABA 9 Condit 




















naty Years standing pe-war, 
rapert, Wishes to Join busy Fn 





















irrtate BLL A.. 20 year London expartence, ders arc 
i ioe. Owm or employer om: Whale 

draughtsman abd wed reson. 
eelary BAY 9 Conduit Stee 


Minutes XIII 


Sessios s9at-az 
[At the Tenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Semon 
ott-toaa, held on Monday, 30 Merch t9say a1 pam hTe 
book we signed by oh Puller ticity 9 Semuete se 
von siged by 35 Fellows (including 7 members 

Coutnai luding 3 memher of te Counc), 3 
Tie numberof vitor he Mines of 
th Ntceting Hellion 6 March, having bee ken ead 


wiuned, 
“Ths Hon, Secretary announced th Useane of the following 
members: ‘Mr. Herbert A, Sitchell, elected tvociate 1888, 
elo 190 Royal Intute Bay Medals 8, Hon, Sect 
tary of the Practice Standing: Committee 945, Lieut 
Colonel G, E, Holman, elected Fellows 103 Balin, 
lacted Licentiate 1911 Mr. H. A. Enimet, elected Licentiate 
torr; Mr.J.MLH. Vasey, elecied Licentiaté gia? Mr R.G. 
Elwes, elected Licentiate 1011, The Hon, Seeretty avo, ans 
tiounced that the news had junt been received of the sudden 
death of Mr. J. H. Sabin, President of the Surveyors Institution, 
Tevwas Risoi van thatthe regrets of the Thatitute for the loss of 
these gentlemen be fon the Minutes of the Meetinyand 
that message of condolence and sympathy be conveyed 1 thet 
‘Me, H. D. Searlev-Wood (2). Vice-President, having read a 
pape ended "The Budiog inte Ste Bata 
‘cunsioti engued, anid on the motion ofthe Right Hon. Sir Joseph 
Cook, G.CM.G,, High Commissioner for the Commonwealth 
of Astralia, seconded. by: Professor Ws , Dunstan, 
CM parca ofthe Imperial Toate, «vote of 
‘hans eas passed to Mr. Setrles-Wood by acclamation, an 
‘wa briefly responded t0, "The proceedings closed at 10.3 P. 
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Building Timbers of the Empire 


By H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT R.1.B.A. 


HE ‘Timbers Committee of the Imperial 
nstitute has been engaged for five years in 
Wg the resources of the Empi 

during which time it has considered a large number 
ifferent woods, specimens of which can be seen 

at the Imperial Institute, I give in an appendix a 
list of them, Out of this list the Committee has 
selected about 4o woods which it regards as suitable 
for the building and furniture trades in this country. 

‘The Committee is careful to ascertain whether 
the timber can be obtained in quantities sufficient 
to make a commercial success if introduced into this 
country, and in several instances careful mechanical 
tests and practical trials have heen made before the 
selection has been settled. 

In conjunction with the Empire Forestry Asso- 
ciation the Committee propose to bring together 
samples of Empire timbers in a special collection 
at the Imperial Institute in order that users of 
timber may ascertain the varying characteristics of 
the woods, from different parts of the Empire, and 
obtain full particulars of each timber to assist them 
in making their selection, It is hoped that this 
systematic exhibition will be used by the trade and 
the public, the success of the Timber Exhibition of 
1920 having shown the need of such a collection, 
Itis also under consideration to form a representa 
tive collection of those important timbers which the 
Committce has selected, and to send them round 
to important centres in the country ; and our Allied 
Societies could give valuable help in this scheme, 
‘The Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies prepared 





























for the Royal Aeronautical Society a short listof 
standard names, have given this as anappendix,ax 
standard names for timbers would save endless o 
fusion,andacompletelistshouldbemadewhichcould 
be accepted by timber users and the timber trade, 

‘The home-grown timbers of the United Kingdom 
arealder,ash, beech, birch, box, chestnut,elm, silver 
fir, holly, hornbeam, larch, lime, oak, plane, pine, 
poplar, spruce, sycamore, walnut, willow and yew, 

With ‘regard to the soft woods, the timbers 
commonly used and required by architects which 
they understand can be grown in the United King- 
dom are red wood, white wood, and American 
yellow pine. Scots pine was the 
many of the ancient Scottish castles, where it has 
withstood the wear and tear of centuries and 
remains sound until the present day, 

Of the hard woods, at one period British timber 
held a world-wide reputation. British ships con- 
structed of British oak were pre-eminent, "The 
same timber was held in high esteem for building 
purposes, and was extensively employed for cabinet 
and other work. 

In home-grown oak there are two main varieties 

—white and brown, both of which abounded in our 
forests in the past. ‘Turkey oak, introduced.into 
this country about 170 years ago, is in many 

similar to American red oak, andl is. of 
lly no value. It runs heavily to sap, and is 
often shaky. In appearance it is more of an arma 
mental tree, and the acorn cup is spiky—not 
smooth, like the white oak cup. 
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I have been fortunate in getting from Mr. Fraser 
4 most excellent sample of Turkey oak, which you 
will find among the samples shown, You will see 
that this sample carries heavy sap, but the amount 
is by no means exceptional, for many Turkey oaks 
are practically all sap. In addition you will notice 
the heart shakes. 

Home-grown white oak varies enormously in 
texture and value, according to the district in which 
itis grown, For instance, oak from a county like 
Cornwall is small and coarse, and suitable only for 
wheelwrights’ work, Oak from Sussex is splendid, 
but inclined to be hard, Oak from Northampton 
shire, parts of Essex, Suffolk, Oxford, Lincoln, and 
so forth is of good size and mild in texture, Home- 
grown white oak is in demand for many classes of 
heavy work, but it also supplies some of the most 
beautiful panelling. 

‘When wood grows old it becomes impregnated 
with waste products and gets darker in colour, If 
you compare the two samples of English quartered 
‘oak, you will see that the one which is cut from an 
old tree is much darker and richer in tone than the 
‘one which is cut from a young tree, 

Some of these woods are still used for certain 
work, but for various reasons foreign timber had, 
before the war, largely displaced that of home 
growth, and several Kinds of wood that had from 
time immemorial enjoyed a high reputation for 
strength and durability and beauty of finish were 
neglected by architects. Foreign woods, sometimes 
of distinctly inferior quality, placed’ upon. the 
market in an attractive manner, came into fashion 
and the more solid British product was neglected, 
T have here a sample of American oak showing 
peculiar form of shrinking, for which I ean find no 
explanation. It shrinks on the heart edge. Ale 
though the importance of British oak is a teadi- 
tion, architects have refused to specify British oak 
for panelling, flooring, and other purposes on the 
plea that it 8 unsuitable and inferior to wood of 

foreign growth, notwithstanding roofs, staircases, 
and panelling of undoubted British oak are the 
features of many old English churches and houses, 
where they have stood the test of cent 

At the present time, in the two most important 
buildings now being’ erected, the panelling is 
Japanese and Austrian oak and Italian walnut. 

‘The war created a reaction to a certain extent, 
Imported woods became scarce, and. people who 
had relied entirely upon them were obliged to use 
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the home-grown products, and they were agreeably 
surprised to find that they possessed virtues with 
which they were unacquainted. But the best home- 
grown timber was comparatively scarce, and, owing 
to the heavy cutting during the war, the stock of 
growing timber in the British Isles was never lower 
than at present, Of many timbers there is bound to 
be a shortage for many years, but oak, elm, ash, 
poplar, willow, hornbeam, sweet chestnut, beech, 
irch, sycamore, alder, plane, pine, spruce, larch, 
and silver fir are trees that will provide a large 
quantity of timber for building purposes. 

It is essential that the timber resources of the 
United Kingdom should be increased, but if timber 
must be grown it must be on business lines, and in 
time the National Forest Service and the privately 
owned forests must be self-supporting and eapuble 
of producing a dividend on invested capital. ‘To 
help in this, users of wood should insist on home- 
grown wood being used wherever possible, and 
architects are especially asked to see to this when 
specifying for buildings. 

‘The ar difficulty in regard to the use of 
home-grown timber for building purposes is the 
lack of availability ” due tothe detective organisa: 
tion of the home-grown timber market, and to lack 
of reliability " due to bad afforestation. 

One of the chief points is the defective transport 
facilities of the country, and until this is thoroughly 
overhauled perfect organisation in other directions 
will be heavily discounted. 

is essential that home-grown timber should be 
put on the market in a mature condition, properly 
graded and in recognised standard scantlings 
marked with the year of felling, properly seasoned 
and of good quality, sold in yards which are well 
situated for transport, and in sufficient quantity to 
supply a reasonably large demand, 

In the report.on the condition of the roof of 
Westminster Hall the following conditions to be 
observed when obtaining oak were laid down :— 

(a) ‘The timber should be open grown oak 
in park situations, or grown as coppice and 
standard, 

(6) ‘The soil in which the timber is grown 
should be known, and should be a stiff, re- 
tentive loam, 

(0) The species of oak should be peduncu- 
lata; sessile or durmast oak should not be 
used, 
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(d) Timber should all be winter felled, and 
no spring or autumn felled oak should be used. 

(@) The timber should be at least two to 
three yearsfallen before converted, and forgreat 
constructional purposes pieces of what is called 
the" prime log " only should be used, 
butt end of the tree from the root to the first 
out-throw of a big branch, 

(f), If possible the oak should be seasoned 
for six months under cover after being cut to 
the scantlings in which it is to be used. 

Itis found that oak used for structural purposes, 

if cut from trees from which large horizontal 
branches spring, opens in serious shakes under 
stress, 
Timber merchants as a rule ean give no informa- 
tion as to the species of oak from which the timber 
has been cut, In addition they have no note of the 
soil on which it has been grown, nor would they 
appear to have very definite records as to the time 
of felling. 

Reliable estimates should be made of the timbers 
available in this country for building purposes, and 
tables prepared for the next fifty years until timber 
planted now is ready for the market, ‘These tables 
should be in the hands of every timber merchant, 
Emphasis should be laid upon the principle of the 
supply creating the demand rather than the demand 
creating the supply. 

“The question of soft woods is more urgent than 
that of hard woods, Forests are being depleted in 
Europe and America, and immature and dead 
timber is finding its way on to the market in in- 
creasing quantities, 

‘The following is a brief account of the more im~ 
portant timbers of the Overseas Empire — 














CANADA. 

“The best European timber for huilding purposes 

is the Scots Fir (pinus sylvestris). It grows in the 
United Kingdom from 6o to 120 feet in height, and 
trunks 1} to 3} feet in diameter, Itis imported 
from Northern Europe under various names such 
as red and yellow deal, redwood, and deal with 
the names of various ports as prefix. ‘The use of 
the word "fir in connection with this wood 
should be discontinued, for it has nothing to do 
with the tree fir, As this timber is the standard on 
which the constants in our formule are based, and 
the scantlings of the various converted timbers are 








cut in the search for new sources of supply for soft 
woods for building purposes, Pinus sylvestris has 
been used as the control for the comparison of 
strengths. Most of this wood comes from the 
Baltic and White Sea, and until the European 
forests are more cut it will be dificult for the Em= 
pire timber to compete in price, as freights from 
Eastern Canada in normal times are from 20 to 
30 per cent. more than from the White Sea, 25 to 
50 per cent, more than from Sweden, Petrograd 
and Riga, From Western Canada freights are more 
than double than from Eastern Canada, 

‘The great factor in all questions of the use of a 
bulky and comparatively cheap article like con- 
structional wood is the freight, and even though the 
Panama Canal has reduced the time a vessel with a 
Pacific wood cargo on board occupies in her voyage, 
the difference in the distance the wood has to come 
will probably curtail the use of it for a tong time. 
When freights become more equal, then the Pacific 
mills will lay themselves out to cater for the English 
markets. At present from 1 to 2 per cent, of their 
output only comes to Europe. 

With Dr. Chandler's permission I have taken the 
bulk of the following notes from his article on 
* Useful Timbers of the British Empire in Modern 
Building.” 

From Canada the principal soft woods are spruce, 
Douglas fir, Western hemlock and white pine, 

Dovaias Fin (Preudotsuga Douglasii, Carr.).— 
timber is known under a variety of names— 
eg., Oregon pine, British Columbia pine, British 
Columbia fir, red’ fir, yellow fir, Douglas’ spruce. 
‘The tree occurs from Northern British Columbia 
to Mexico, it 























extends 
‘eastwards to Alberta. Its average height is from 150 
to 255 feet, with a diameter of from 3 to 6 feet, Two 
forms are distinguished—viz., the mountain form, 
growing in the hinterland regions of relatively light 
rainfall ; and the coast form, found in the lowland 
areas where the rainfall is heavier. The timber ex- 
ported is said to consist almost exclusively of the 
coast form. The wood is one of the hardest, heaviest 
and strongest of Canadian coniferous timbers, and, 
hen properly seasoned, is fine, sound’ and clear, 
the sapwood is narrow, and the heartwood varies 
in colour from light yellow to a decided yellow 
tinge. ‘The number of annual rings per inch is 
commonly between twelve and sixteen (rarely less 
than eight), the dark summer ('* autumn ") wood 
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being well developed and hard, while the spring 
wood is soft and much lighter in colour. ‘The wood 
is usually of uniform growth and comparatively 
free from knots and resin. 

‘The average weight of the dry wood is approxi- 
mately 28 Ib. per cubic foot. 


Uses —Douglas fir has long been known in 
European markets under the name of Oregon pine 
supplies being chiefly derived from the United 
States, Recent years, however, have seen a great 
development in the lumber trade of British Colum- 
bia, and the timber of Pscudotsuga Douglasii, 
Catr., derived from that country, is now marketed 
as British Columbia Douglas fir. Although well 
known in Europe, experience with Douglas fir has 
been gained chiefly in the United States and in 
Canada. The timber is obtainable in very large 
dimensions, sticks 100 feet and over in length and 
ing readily supplied by mills in 
“This fact, combined with the 
strength, durability and lightness of the timber, and 
the ease with which it can be worked, renders 
Douglas fir of special value as a structural timber 
for railway cars, piling, docks, building timbers, 
bridge and trestles timbers, ships and barges. It is 
also suited for sashes and doors, As inside finish 
in the form of veneer) Douglas fir is con- 
x to possess special qualities in its hard 
surface, beauty of grain, freedom from warping and 
shrinking, and ability to take stains and varnish. It 
does not take paint well, as the grain shows through. 
‘Thereis in England a prejudice against Oregon pine 
due to the fact that the timber is not properly sea- 
soned before shipment, and the long voyage caused 
the timber to havea bad appearance when it reached 
English ports. ‘There is no reason why properly 
seasoned Douglas fir should not be as free from 
decay as any Baltic timber or pitch pine. 


Soutneny Prxe.—Aterm which embraces several 
species of timber, af which long leaf or pitch pine is 
the most familiar to English users. Most of the 
wood required in" timber ” sizes 12 by 12 and 17 
by 17 ("timber ” is the trade name for square stuft 
over 11 inches square) used in Europe since the 
gradual falling-off of Baltic fir timber is southern 
pine, Loblolly is disliked generally. ‘The disadvan- 
tage of pitch pine is its inherent tendency to shrink, 
even if planed some years after import. It is quite 
true that itis harder and stronger in tensile strength 
than Baltic fir. Owing to its length generally averag~ 
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ing 30 fect, it is a most useful timber for earpenters* 
work. Douglas fir can also be obtained in long 
lengths and is more regular in strength. 


Barrisn Conunmia Spauct—Also known as 
sitka, silver or tideland spruce. This timber (the 
largest of Canadian spruces), familiar in the English 
market for many years, is now one of the best known 
of Canadian timbers on account of its extensive use 
in the manufacture of aircraft during the war. 
‘The straight, even grain, toughness, elasticity, and 
lightness of the wood (20 Ib. per cubic foot, kiln 
dried), together with the long, clear lengths in 
which it can be obtained free from knots and other 
blemishes, establish it with few rivals for aeroplane 
work. The timber is white, with a fine silver sheen, 
and is free from resin, and without noticeable taste 
or smell. It works easily and smoothly, does not 
warp, takes paints and stains well, and has good 
nailing qualities. The wood is used for a great 
variety of p in Canada and Western America 
—-notably for the inside and outside finishing of 
buildings. Only the finest selected timber is used 
for aircraft work, and the remaining material should 
find a ready market for buildingpurposes mentioned 
above, for which the perfect qualities required for 
aeroplanes are not so essential, 








Westers Hestnock is not so well known over 
here as itis in Canada. It constitutes 18°3 per cent. 
of Canadian commercial timber,and, likethe others, 
grows to a large size. Even in Canada its good 
qualities and value are not so well known as they 
will be. For ordinary building purposesit is equally 
as useful as Douglas fir. It has 88 per cent. of the 
strength of its. biggest brother, and is not 30 suit 
able for the heaviest type of construction, but 








it 
sakes excellent siding, flooring, ceiling, scantling, 
inside joists, etc. For sash and door fixtures, turned 





stock, panelling, ete., it has exceptional merit. 
‘Western hemilock is usually light in colour, and 
contains no pitch or resin, It dresses toa smooth, 
n-like surface capable of taking a very high 
sh, and is not easily scratched, Sawn slash grain 
it shows a very-handsome figuring. Western hem- 
lock takes paint well, and for enamel finish is per- 
fect. Edge-grain hemlock flooring has proved in- 
valuable, It hardens with age, and there is an in~ 
‘stance on the Pacific coast where it has been down. 
for 50 years and is now so hard that it is difficult to 
drive a tack in, 
‘As regards Eastern Canada spruce forms the bulk 
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of the timber exported to this country, white spruce 
heading the list ; itis gradually taking the place of 
white pine, for which it is a good substitute for 
many purposes. Itshould be more extensively used 
in this country for careasing and general construc- 
tion work, Its weight is 25 Ib. per cubic foot. 


Rep Spruce from Quebec and the maritime pro- 
vinces is used for the same purposes, and is pre- 
ferred for joinery. Weight, 32 tb. per cubic foot. 


BLack Spauce is the strongest and most durable 
of the spruces, and should find wider application in 
this country for carcasing and construction work 
generally. Weight, 28 Ib. per cubic foot. 


Wutre Pia 
in this country as yellow or Quebec pine, stood 
second among Canadian timbers in 1919 both as 
regards production and value, Over 70 per cent. of 
the cut is obtained from Ontario. ‘The wood is 
light, soft, straight-grained, free from resin and 
easily worked ; it holds nails well. Though not 
strong relatively, it is probably used for a greater 
variety of purposes then any other Canadian timber. 
Its chief uses are in. construction work where 
strength is not essential, It is a favourite material 
for deck-planking, sushes, doors, and finishings, 
while the slabs and edgings resulting from conver~ 
sion are manufactured’ into shingles and laths. 
Under the name of cork pine” the wood is ex- 
tensively employed in making matches. ‘The 
cheaper grades are largely used for boxes and crates. 
In the United Kingdom white pine is well known 
as a most valuable wood for engineers’ * patterns " 
on account of its even and uniform grain and easy 
working, It was formerly much more widely used 
in this country for general purposes, but American 
competition for supplies has considerably affected 
exports to this country. Weight, 24 Ib. per cubic 
foot 

Eastern Hemtock.—This timber (also known as 
“hemlock spruce” and ‘hemlock fir”) stands 
high among Canadian timbers in point of quantity 
cut. Itis much inferior to British Columbia western 
hemlock. ‘The wood is reddish brown, fairly stiff, 
but rather harsh and liable to splinter ; it holds 
nails well. A large part of the production is used 
locally for frames of buildings, joists, rafters, boxes, 
crates, concrete ‘ forms,” sleepers and poles, and 
for other purposes where a first-class wood is not 
essential. 





























AUSTRALIA. 


‘The principal commercial woods which haye 
been exported from Australia include jarrah, karti, 
tuart and wandoo from Western Australia; and 
ironbark, grey gum, tallow wood, blackbutt, spotted 
gum, blue gum, stringybark, ash and swamp gum, 
and turpentine mainly from New South Wales and 
‘Tasmania. Many of these woods are well known 
in this country and in other parts of the world 
(notably South Africa and India), where they have 
been used for piling, heavy construction work, rail- 
way sleepers and wood paying. Other timbers— 
eg., black bean, blackwood or fiddleback, rose- 
wood, silky oak—are also highly valued for deco- 
rative purposes, though not so well known, It 
is claimed that the most distinguishing physical 
property of Australian hardwoods is their di 
bility under the most adverse natural and artificial 
conditions. 























Eveatyervs Woops. 


Janattis restricted to the south-western section 
of Western Australia, and in this country is probably 
the best-known timber of the Commonwealth. It 
varies from light brick-red to dark red, is straight 
grained (sometimes wavy), splits easily in the direc- 
tion of the grain, is of medium hardness, and works 
easily and well ; it is occasionally figured. ‘The 
wood, which is used extensively in Australia and 
elsewhere for bridge, wharfe and house construc- 
tion, railway sleepers, telegraph poles, and in all 
branches of carriage and wagon work. It has been 
largely exported to India and South Africa as rail- 
way sleepers, and in this country is well known for 
construction work, and as paving blocks, though 
for the latter purpose it is not so satisfactory under 
present conditions as Baltic timber. It is a fine 
cabinet and furniture wood, and is an admirable 
material for high-class joinery, such as window 
frames, doors, staircases, ete. It must be well 
seasoned, however, or joints are apt to gape. 
Weight, 51 Ib. per cubie foot. 





Kaunt is also a Western Australian timber. I 
often difficult to distinguish from jarrah, but it is 
considerably stronger than that wood, chiefly on 
account of the interlocked grain, which also renders 
it more difficult in working ; usually it is also 
lighter in colour. Karri is very suitable for brid, 
girders, beams, joists, etc., and has been largely 
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used in England for railway-carriage scantlings and 
telegraph-pole arms, It is fire resistant, and can be 
obtained in very large sizes. Weight, 58 Ib. per 
cubic foot. 


Sypney Buz Gum, a native of New South Wales 
and Queensland, yields a hard red timber of medium 
weight (46 Ib. per cubic foot) which should be more 
widely known in this country. Itis straight grained, 
open, easy to work and durable, and gum veins are 
rare. It is used more particularly in coach and 
wheelwrights' work, and to a less extentin building 
construction, shipbuilding, paving blocks and 
sleepers. 


Sraincywark, which occurs in all the eastern 
States and Tasmania, has been used in many parts 
of the world for sleepers, piling and heavy construc- 
tion work. ‘The wood is fissile, moderately hard 
and tough, and of a pale brown colour. ‘The sap- 
wood is liable to attack by horers and should be 
rejected. In Tasmania the timber is used exten- 
sively for joinery, cabinet work and internal fittings, 
for which purpose it is well suited. Weight, 46 Ib. 
per cubic foot. 


“Asnes."—The timbers furnished by this group 
resemble in many respects those of the genus 
Fraxinus (ash). Several valuable timbers are con- 
cerned, of which the best known is the mountain 
ash or ‘Tasmanian oak, occurring in New South 
Wales and ‘Tasmania. In its strength, resilience and 
bending properties the wood is very'similar to the 
English ash, for which it forms an excellent sub- 
stitute. In New South Wales this timber is much 
valued, In Tasmania itis largely used for furniture, 
office fittings and decorative work, and should be of 
interest to motor-body builders, Weight, 41 Ib, 
per cubie foot, 





Orner Harpwoons. 


Brackwoon, obtainable from all the eastern 
States, is a decorative wood reddish-brown to dark 
brown in colour, with golden brown bands, and 
often a curly figure and mottling ; the “ fiddle 
back ” variety has striking parallel dark stripes. It 
finishes well with a satiny sheen and takes a good 

h, and is a magnificent timber for cabinet 
work.’ It is extensively used locally for internal 
fittings of railway carriages, shops and offices for 
furniture and similar purposes, and is well known 
in this country. Weight, 47 Ib. per cubic foot. 
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Raspasrey Jamt Woon, a very hard, rich crimson 
or purplish wood, with an odour of raspberries. It 
has a close smooth grain, and is excellent for turning 
and ornamental work, for which purpose it should 
be more widely known. It has been used locally for 
posts and other outside work on account of 
durability, but it is too valuable for such a purpose. 
Weight, 62 Ib. per cubic foot. 











Brack Bean, occurring in New South Wales and 
southern Queensland, is another fine cabinet timber 
of moderate hardness. It is of various shades of 
brown, with dark stripes and mottling, is straight- 
grained, planes easily with a smooth surface and 
polishes well, but requires careful seasoning, 
Employed loctily in all ores of cabinet and dees: 
tative work, doors, ete. Weight, 47 Ib. per cubic 
foot. 








Stuxy Oax.—Five woods are stated to be marked 
in Sydney as “silky oak.” Important varieties are 
derived from Orites excelsa, R. Br., and Grevillea 
robusta, A. Cunn,, the timbers of which are similar. 
Both timbers are strong,durableand light-coloured, 
with a grain and handsome flecked figuring 
(“slash”) resembling oak, They are suitable for 
office and shop fittings and for general joinery 
work, 





Contrerovs Woops. 

Australia possesses few if any coniferous soft- 
woods available in sufficient quantities to warrant 
any considerable export trade after supplying local 
needs. A number of indigenous " pine " timbers, 
however, are utilised in the Commonwealth, the 
following being the more important 











HvoN Pine, restricted to Tasmania, yields pro~ 
bably the finest soft-wood on the Australian market. 
It is pale yellow, fairly close and straight-grained 
timber with little figure. It has excellent working 
properties, and is used locally for every description 
of joinery and cabinet work. Weight, 33 Ib. per 
cubic foot. 








Kine Wrtttam Prve, another ‘Tasmanian timber, 
produces a soft, pale-pinkish timber, somewhat 
resembling Californian red-wood in appearance and 
properties. It is specially suitable for mouldings, 
skirtings and similar forms of joinery where 
strength is not essential. Weight, 21-24 Ib. per 
cubic foot. 
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BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 


‘There are large areas of virgin forest in British 
North Borneo, and recently the exploitation of these 
forests has been developed on modern lines. 

‘The woods that are suitable for building are — 

_ Rep Senian (Shorea Spp.)—This can be ob- 
tained up to So feet long and 5 feet diameter. It 
varies from pale pink or yellow to dark red, 
possesses a more or less cedar-like odour, and is 
easily worked. Weight, 25 to 40 Ib. a cubic foot. 

Ware Senta is useful for light construction 
work. ‘The weight is 35 to 4o Ib. a cubic foot. 

Kavt.—Can be obtained in clear lengths up to 
80 feet and diameter up to 4 feet. Itis a strong and 
stiff wood, and will probably become the most 
important constructural wood of the country. 
Weight, 40 to 50 Ib. a cubic foot. 

SELANGAN BATU is another excellent wood for all 
constructural purposes. Weight, 32 to 65 Ib, a 
cubie foot. 

Minanav is a very hard and heavy, coarse- 
grained, dark yellowish-brown wood. Weight, 48 
to 75 Ib. a cubic foot. It is used for all kinds of high 
grade construction work on land. 

Karor, or Borneo camphor wood, is good for 
constructural work, but it is said to he subject to 
dry rot, and if the tree has not been tapped for 
camphor it is useless, 

Alll these timbers are liable to decay if in contact 
with the ground, but if properly protected they are 
very strongand durable. In the trade these timbers 
are known as cedar and teak ; thisis very confusing, 
as they have no relation to either of these woods. 
The following are the equivalent trade names -— 
Red Seriah .. ., =. Red Cedar. 

White Seriah White Cedar. 








Salangan Batu... -.__ No. 2 Borneo Teak. 
Sclangan Kacha Prime Avera. 
Mirabau = No. 1 Borneo Teak. 
Kapor (camphor) Burma Teak. 

Kruin Borneo Teak. 

Oba Sula Mahogany 


INDIA. 


Apart from teak, overseas timber exports from 
India have been relatively small. ‘The greater part 


of the out-turn of timber is used locally and hitherto 
has been supplemented by large imports, of which 
a considerable proportion (chiefly coniferous soft- 
woods) is derived from Europe. It seems probable, 
however, that with the improved means of extrac 
tion and transport and satisfactory seasoning and 
treatment of the woods produced, the greater part 
of the needs of the country could be supplied from 
local forests (notably those of Burma), and leave 
available a surplus of valuable “‘jungle-woods ” 
(ie., timber other than teak) well suited to the 
requirements of overseas markets, This question is 
engaging attention, and it is interesting to note the 
statement that fully 85 per cent, of the timber pur- 
chased by the Indian Munitions Board during the 
War for military purposes was the produce of the 
country. Hitherto, Indian timbers have remained 
little known outside India. In this country, in addi- 
tion to teak, East Indian rosewood or blackwood, 
Andaman padauk, Eng, and Moulmein cedar are 
the best known ;' while less familiar timbers are 
East Indian walnut, gurjun, pyinma, Burma 
padauk, and thatka or Moulmein mahogany. In 
America, teak, Andaman padauk and rosewood are 
well known, and East India walnut, also known as 
koko or kokko, black chuglam, white chuglam and 
Andaman marble-wood have also been imported. 
There would appear to be little doubt, however, 
that, provided the woods can be exported in fair 
quantities and at a reasonable price, the intrinsic 
merits of a considerable number of Indian woods 
would secure for them 2 valuable market in this 
country, Mr. A. Howard has recently introduced 
several of these and other interesting woods into 
the country, 


‘Teak.—This wood is too well known to need 
detailed description. 

Exc or Iv.—This valuable Burmese wood, to- 
gether with the next three species described—viz., 
gurjun, thingan and sal, belongs to Dipterocarpaces: 
—one of the most important of timber-yielding 
trees in the East. The wood is closely allied to 
Siamese yang, and has been known in this country 
for many years, and used to a considerable extent 
for cheap furniture. Unfortunately, it has frequent 
ly been marketed as Eng “' teak,” causing disap- 
pointment to users of true teak, from which Eng is 
quite different. The heartwood is red to red-brown, 
with a strong aromatic smell when first cut. ‘The 
wood is durable, hard and straight-grained, with a 
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firm, close texture which renders it very suitable for 
flooring. Itis excellent for interior decorative work 
(panelling, etc.), and good results have heen ob- 
tained when using it for heavy indoor constructional 
work. The timber, however, must be well seasoned, 
and is not recommended for outdoor work. Nails 
cause the production of a black stain when the wood 
is exposed to the wet, asin the case of ak. In India 
Eng is largely used for building purposes, boats, 
carts and furniture. Large supplies of the wood 
are available, Weight, 54 1b. per cubic foot. 








important timber of Burma, 
and has been exported in considerable quantity to 
Calcutta from the Andamans, where large supplies 
are available ; itis also known in this market. ‘The 
wood is pale, reddish-brown, moderately hard, and 
fly. It is used locally for planking and packing 
cases, and experiments are being carried out in 
India as to the suitability of the wood for railway 
sleepers after antiseptic treatment. It is one of the 
best woods for parquet flooring, and can be most 
successfully employed for panelling. Weight (aver- 
age), 50 Ib. per cubic foot. 

Sa.—This is one of the most important Indian 
timbers, and on account of its strength and dura- 

lity is in great demand locally for railway sleepers, 
tolling stock, building purposes, ete., but on account 
of the local demand there is little likelihood of sup- 
plies being available for export in commercial 
quantities in the near future, 

Axpaax Papavk.—This beautiful timber, also 
known as Andaman redwood, deserves to be more 
widely used in this country, where its fine qualities 
are by no means fully recognised. Itis restricted to 
the Andamans, ‘The outstanding characteristic is 
the striking colour, which varies from deep erimson 
and brilliant red to brown, sometimes streaked 
with dark brown or black. ‘The best coloured logs 
constitute only a small portion of those cut (about 
§ per cent,), but itis estimated that approximately 
Jo per cent. of the logs yield redwood of various 
Shades fit for export ; the remaining 30 per cent. 
consist of * off-coloured " timber, which is fully 
equal to the best logs except in colour. ‘The wood 
is very strong and durable, with a fine hard, smooth 
texture. It works well, does not warp or split, and 
takes a remarkably fine polish, which well repays 
the labour spent upon it. When worked in delicate 
mouldings, however, the finer members are inclined 
to chip. 
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Brackwoop.—This valuable timber, also known 
in this country as East India or Bombay rosewood, 
is a handsome, dark purplish wood with black 
streaks. It is very hard and durable, somewhat 
difficult to work, but takes a fine smooth polish. In 
India blackwood is extensively used for furniture, 
cabinet work, panelling, carving, joinery, carts, and 
for ordnance purposes ; as well as for tool handles, 
brush backs, musical instruments, turnery, etc. 
‘The wood is exported to Europe and America for 
furniture and cabinet making, but in this country 
sts use is now practically confined to the pianoforte 
trade. It deserves much wider application, Weight, 
50 Ib. per cubic foot. 

‘Movtet Cepar.—This timber, also known as 
toon, red cedar and thitkado (Burma), is exported 
to Europe from Burma, and is well known in this 
country, being familiur as one of the woods used for 
making cigar boxes. Itis also obtainable from other 
parts of the Empire—eg., Australia. The soft, fra- 
grant wood is of a rose to dull red colour, and re- 
sembles an open-grained mahogany in texture and 
general characteristics. It works to a smooth shiny 
finish, and takes a fine polish, but requires con- 
siderable previous filling. The timber is durable 
under cover, does not split or warp, butis apt to be 
affected by large variations of temperature and 
moisture. The wood is in great demand in th's 
country, and fine logs frequently obtain high prices. 
It is a valuable wood for furniture, cabinet work, 
panelling and cigar boxes, and in India additional 
luses are for boats, carving, oil casks, etc. Weight, 
35 Ib. per cubic foot, but variable. 

Pyiywta.—The chief timber of Assam, Eastern 
Bengal and Chittagong, and one of the most im- 
portant timbers of Burma, where it is available in 
fair quantity, It is lightish reddish grey to olive- 
brown in colour, hard, durable, and with a straight 
grain. It works easily, gives 4 good surface and 
takes a fine polish. The wood is used in India for 
many purposes where strength and durability, com- 
bined with lightness, are required. Tt has been 
imported occasionally into this country, and has 
been recommended for carriage building, furniture 
and panelling, for which it would appear very 
suitable. Weight, 40 to 45 Ib. per cubic foot 
(Gamble). 























WEST AFRICA, 


Practically the whole of the timber hitherto ex- 
ported from British West Africa has heen sold as 
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mahogany,” though certain other woods—eg., 
iroko or West African teak, African walnut, African 
padauk—are more or less familiar to asection of the 
timber trade, though the majority of these woods 
remain practically unknown to timber users in this 
country. It is interesting to note that before the 
war West African timbers were far more widely 
used and appreciated in Germany than in the 
United Kingdom, At the present time, however, 
there are indications that the merits of selected 
West African woods other than “* mahoganies " are 
receiving recognition in this country, and it is pro- 
bable that, under favourable conditions as to freight, 
felling dues and forest transport, these timbers 
find a regular market in this country for a variety of 
useful purposes, 











Manocantes—The “ mahoganies " derived from 
West Africa comprise several distinct botanical 
species of woods, which in appearance and practical 
qualities resemble the true mahogany of the West 
Indies sufficiently closely to be accepted and elassi- 
fied by the trade as mahogany. ‘The best of the 
West African mahoganies are very valuable woods, 
and hold a high position in the market on account 
Of the large sizes and quantities in which they are 
available and the magnificent figure which often 
characterises them, ‘The trade in West African 
mahogany has been built up chiefly during the last 
twenty-five or thirty years, and for some time past 
the greater part of the enormous consumption of 
mahogany in this country has been of West African 
origin, 

“Lagos” mahogany closely resembles Hon- 
duras mahogany in colour and general qualities. 
Formerly it was the best of the African mahoganies 
marketed, and many finely figured logs were regu~ 
larly obtainable. Supplies of excellent wood are 
still. shipped, but the export from Lagos has 
‘shed in recent years 

‘The “ Benin ” wood is of very fine quali 
is especially useful for panel work on account of the 
large size of the logs, Itresembles Lagos mahogany 
but is of superior toughness, 

“ Sapele ” mahogany is also obtainable in large 
sizes, and figured logs are common. Hitherto the 
wood has marketed chiefly to Germany, where the 
well marked stripy “roe ” rendered it very popular 
for cabinet making. The wood, however, fre- 
quently possesses a strong cedar odour, which in 
this country has been held to be a disadvantage, A 


























ba 


more serious defect is the common occurrence of 
ring-shake in the logs, and the liability of the wood 
to warp. ‘The former defect may possibly be over- 
come by special methods of felling, and it is known 
that the warping can be avoided by using carefully 
seasoned timber cut on the quarter. ‘The Imperial 
Institute Committee ure making investigations with 
regard to this tendency to ring-shakes, 

Arnicay Teak.—This splendid hardwood, also 
known as Iroko and Odoum, is one of the most 
valuable timbers in West Africa. It is extensively 
used locally for all kinds of construction work (in- 
cluding general carpentry, joinery and furniture), 
and is regularly imported into this country in small 
quantities from Nigeria and the Gold Coast, the 
best qualities coming from Benin (Nigeria), "The 
wood is usually sold as African teak "and also as 
"African oak”; the latter name, however, is 
incorrectly applied, the source of original African 
“‘oak"” being Oldfieldia africana. In spite of its 
trade name, African teak is not related to true teak, 
and bears little resemblance to that wood in ap- 
pearance and general features, the absence of the 
characteristic ciliness of teak being a notable point 
of difference. ‘The wood varies from pale yellow- 
brown to dark brown, has a good appearance, and 
is strong, moderately hard, and very durable. When 
well seasoned it does not warp. It saws and planes 
well, but being somewhat cross-grained requires 
care in finishing, and takes nails indifferently. The 
grain is often somewhat open, butis handsome when 
polished. ‘The wood is well adapted for all purposes 
where a strong, durable wood of good appearance 
is required, and should receive far more attention 
in this country. It is excellently suited for doors 
inside and out), window sashes, sills, treads and 
staircases, and probably possesses « considerable 
degree of fire resistance. ‘The wood should he most 
useful for interior finishing, joinery, cabinet work, 
laboratory benches and fittings, wagon building 
and wheel felloes. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


Craswoop or Barish Guiana Manocany.— 
"This valuable timber, which belongs to the 
mahogany family, deserves far wider attention in 
this country, being suitable for many purposes * 
where medium qualities of mahogany are employed 

‘Two varieties are stated to occur —viz., “ red" (or 
highland) crabwood, and “ white” (or lowland) 
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crabwood, but so far it has not been possible to 
detect any botanical distinction between the trees 
concerned. ‘The former is darker in colour and of 
closer texture than the * white " variety, Red crab- 
wood is 2 tough, moderately soft, lustrous wood, 
closely resembling snahogany and certain grades of 
cedar in colour and appearance. It has a mode- 
rately coarse, open grain, saws easily, takes nails 
fairly well, and is capable of a high’ polish, In 
planing, care is necessary, as the wood is some- 
times apt to" pick up.” "The wood is largely used 
for building purposes in British Guiana, and is the 
favourite furniture wood of the colony. It is not 
unknown in this country, and has been exported in 
considerable quantities to the United States. Itis a 
very useful cabinet and furniture wood, and is well 
adapted as a substitute for medium quality mahog- 
any ; it has been used with much success in the 
British Guiana Court at the Imperial Institute for 
show cases and ornamental construction work. 
t, 38} to 46] Ib, per cubie foot (quoted by 








Stone and Freeman). 





is the well known “ West 
commercial supplies of which are 
derived from several parts of the West Indies. It 
should not be confused with white cedar or Wara- 
kuki. British Guiana red cedar has a fairly coarse 
grain, but works well und takes a good finish, The 
uses of this timber are too well known to need 
description. 





Mona.—This timber deserves to be better known 
in this country. Itis dark or reddish brown, often 
streaked with whitish or dark brown lines, 
possesses a lustrous surface, which, however, 
somewhat marred by a grey resinous deposit. The 
heartwood is one of the eight first-class ship- 
building timbers at Lloyd’s, and is obtainable in 
logs 18 to. 35 feet in length, squaring 12 to 20 
inches, Two varieties are distinguished—viz,, red 
and white mora—but itis not clear that the timbers 
differ in any important respects. Mora is a hard, 
heavy, strong, very tough and durable timber, 
fissile, hard to saw, planing well and smoothly, but 
nailing badly ; it takes a fine polish, ‘The wood is 
abundant in the colony, and is strongly recom- 
*mended for shipbuilding, heavy construction work, 
and for railway sleepers ; it is also worth trial as 
aving blocks, Weight, 57 to 684 Ib. per cubic 
oot. 
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Wat.tana.—One of the most useful and abundant 
timbers of the colony. Several varieties are recog- 
nised, the chief being * soft” wallaba and itura 
wallaba, ‘The heartwood of both these species is 
much used locally for posts and fencing on account 
of its great durability, and is also extensively em- 
ployed for barrel and vat staves, shingles and fire- 
wood, Soft” wallaba (so-called), however, is 
probably the most useful and abundant of all the 
varieties. It is a striking dark red wood, hard and 
heavy, and with o course but more or less even 
grain. ‘The abundant resin causes a stickiness 
which isan unfortunate feature for many purposes, 

Iso the unpleasant smell, which, however 
not permanent, ‘The wood splits easily, straight, 
and fairly cleanly, is moderately easy to sav, takes 
nails badly, and planes fairly well ; it is trouble- 
some to polish on account of " smearing.” ‘The 
wood has been suggested as suitable for paving 
blocks. Weight, 62 Ib. per cubic foot (quoted by 
Stone and Freeman). 

















BRITISH HONDURAS, 

British Honduras is one of the most important 
timber producing countries of the Empire. A con- 
siderable number of valuable woods are found in 
the country, but the most important are the famous 
British Honduras mahogany, cedar and rosewood, 
Pine also occurs in considerable quantities and 
merits further attention, 





Barns Honpuras Manocay.—This timber, 
which forms one of the best grades of mahogany in 
the market, is too well known to need detailed 
description. Formerly the wood was ascribed to the 
same botanical source as Spanish” or West 
Indian mahogany, which was at one time common 
in several of the British West Indian islands. The 
Honduras timber is now generally recognised to be 
derived from a distinet but closely related spectes— 

Swietenia macrophylla, "The best qualities of 
Honduras mahogany are said to come from the 
limestone soils to the north of Belize. "Those from 
the south of the colony, and especially from th 
Mosquito Coast, are somewhat inferior in density 
and grain. 

















Hoxpuras Rosewoon.—This timber is closely 
related botanically to East Indian rosewood, and is 
much valued for furniture and cabinet work and for 
turnery, inlaying, ete. Itis a dark, reddish or nut- 


—————— Ee one 
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brown wood, with an attractive grain and often | The following iss list of the more important woods examined 
streaked with narrow black lines. Weight, 68 ta PY te Commmitice — 


774 1b. per cubic foot. Bessa Covcnmas Traneas. 








Prxe.—This pine is a characteristic feature of the Douslas Fir Wester Yellow Pine 

* pine ridges ” of the colony and occurs in con- Worse? Hetock Wontes Rel eaar 

siderable quantity. The wood is distinguished ‘Western White Pine 

locally as “ white” and “ yellow” pine, though 

raotably nay ee ‘species of tree is concerned. It ‘Easremy Casanuax Tenens, 

resembles pitch pine in appearance and weight, and White Pie Ralism Fie 

is used on the colony to a small extent for building ee tne 

purposes, but it is said to be somewhat difficult to Bester Henjock Rech 

saw. The wood should prove very useful for rail- Eastern Cedar 5 

way sleepers if properly seasoned, and is well worth 

exploitation. {wou Axo Bonawese Themes, 
imc — 

Appendix A ‘Farman (Pyiama) fees 
Haldw . Yamane ony 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ADVISORY Prato end "Hanaznor Sundet 
COMMITTEE ON ‘TIMBERS. Gurieo ‘Taka (outin Cedar) 


‘The Imperial Innitute Advisory Commines on ‘Timbers, 
tunder the chairmanship of Mr, HD. Seatles-Wood. 



















comprises members nominated by profesional snd Beith Guiana Crabwood Ket Cedar 
incloing the Royal Itt of Beak Arhicc, the Tester More Wilke Cedar 
‘Trade Federation, the Institute of Builders, the ‘National Walla Deter 
Federation of Furiture Manufacturers, the Carpenters" Com- Stlestally Da, 
y, the Institute of British Carriage and Automobile Man— Grovnbaaat Pont att 
turery, and the Empire Development Parliamentary Com 
mittee. "The Committes is also msocated with the Evapire acct Mchon Sees Crise 
Forertry Association, who have appointed representatives t0 an - 
serve on the Committee. Whe Stan Sitteon Baty 
“The main object of the Committee iso examine in turn those Kraie Sclangan Racha 
timbers of the diferent countries of the Empire which are avatl= 
able commercial quis a resonate pic, with view 
tw bringing to the nerice ofthe trade end of users of tmaber in Nioumtax Tones, 
this country new or litle known Erspire woods which possewt Avera 
{echnical qualities that render them valuable for conserctonal hese ie 
1s decorstve purposes, this work the Comtech tren ‘Mesa Stetooskhnat 
rently sine the unigue election of Erpice woods ‘Abamotite 
arranged in the Public Exhibition Gallerie of the Imperial er im 
ott Maboean 
‘Committe for determining the mechanical srensth and work oo hoy 
‘qualities of the timbers examined are carried out inthe Ents Stangtove 
limber ‘Testing Laboratory of the Imperial Tasstute which tx Ete 
fully equipped for the The Conntee also act in 
‘9 advisory capacity with regard to the work on tuber carried 
Telecel tocerel eon New ZeAtano Themes. 
‘The Committee have now examined large number of woods Kaul Fine ‘Black Beech 
‘from several parts ofthe Empire. A cotniderable propertion of Sputhtand Porch Rina 
these woods have been found ta possess qualities which render Feet Booch 
‘them well suited fr various pen this Sogn often gs gu 
tutes for better-known foreign woods. ‘Theve woods have ier 
tbeen ‘made the subject of offical eports of the Committee, & wer 
several of which have already been published in the Bulletin of Boxwood ‘Hiondurae Mahogany grown ba 
‘the Imperial Tnatieue, while others ave in course of publication ee 
“the more important of hese report del th 
British Columbia, Eastern Canada, New 
snd Bach Neth Daren, Ava ro Barris Hosponas Thesnns. 
lumbia timbers, B.C. .c Mi Pine Salmgrood 
“western hemlock have bern included inthe ofcil spesifiextions Sta Maris ‘Black Ptsonwood 
of HAL Office of Works. Banak 
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Appendix B 
CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 
‘Traper Commrrrer 
‘SraNpaRpIseD Names ror ‘Timpers 
























































Numes occasionally used which it is pro- 
‘Suggened Standard ‘Scientific Name Country of Origin: vhail be abandoned for the purpose 
‘Nine Pen atadantaniy tomneeeacs 
Pave. 
Sete Pine Pinus ylveatis. | Neaely the whole of Europe, in- | Halle Redwood, Red Deal, Yellow Deal, 
eluding’ Scotland, Northern | Scotch Fir 
and Western Asia 
Siberian Pine. |, Comber... | Alpne Carpathians, NE, Russa, | Combran Pine, Yellow Pine, Swiss Pine, 
W. Siberia ‘Alpine Pine 
White Pine. A wo Strobus ., bre Northern and Eastern | Weymouth Pine, Yellow Pine, Soft Pine 
rs 
Western White Pine 1 Monticola .. «| Britih Columbia and Western | Silver Pine, Wi Pine 
SA fom Wath 
Py ‘Montana to Central 
‘Canadian Red Pine .. wy evinowy Canada and Northern U.S.A. ‘Hard Pine, Red Pine 
Ml Pine wy Ponderosa. +~ | Western North America, from | Yellow Pine, Big Pine, Pitch Pine, Red 
British Columbia and Lower Pine, Heavy Pine 
California, and N, Mexico 
Lodgepole Pine  Murrayann - Tees rly, Pine, Spruce Pine, 
Labiolly Pine ede South-Bastem USA. White Pine, Black Pine, ete 
Hird Phe ila > | uatera Ne Amevien Pitch Pine 
Short-leaf Pine ve | Bastern U.S.A. . wrolina Pine 
; Rae Pitch Pine, Shoreleat Yellow Pine 
Pitch Pine Palustris, « | South-Eastern U.S. Yellow Pine, Long-leaf Yellow Pine 
Manchurian oy  koraiensis . Eastern Siberia, Manchuria, | Siberian Pine, Corean Pine 
ore Japan 
Seaver 
European Spice ., | Picen excels «+ | Burope . Wood, Deal, White Deal 
White Fir, Sen Pine, 
fain Wood 
White spruce 2. |g alm, Bawern Canada and Norte | Anseriean White Spruce, Canadian White 
Bane USA. Spruce, Quebee Spree, Campheinn 
Buck Spruce ss |i North America from Alaska 10 | American, Canadian Spruce, New Brun 
Tabeadar and vouthwarde from | wick Spruce, St Jes Bpeoce 
fae 
‘Sitka Spruce “ ay sitehensis: fentern N, Anteriea from Alaska | Menaica Spruce, Silver Spruce, Tileland: 
ae BRE: jain for Western Spruce 
Japanese Spruce. |» aistenais | Japan : = 
‘or other if approved: 4 
Siberian Spruce. | Picewoborata ns .. | Siberia, cs we = 
Fun, 
iver Fir Burope | Aber pestis DE, .. | Mogntine of Cental and | Swiss Pine 
Souther Euro 
Balun Fir, USA, wy balsamen, Hill North America from Labrador | Silver Pine, Hudson Bay Pine, Canada 
‘Canada tie Noihern SA and | Bishan of ead, CS 
sia 
Oregon, White Fic, |. Noblis, Lindl... | Wantten U.S.A, from Washing- | Red Fir, Noble Fir, Larch, US.A. 
Wohie, Oregon memo Northern Cattoraia 
ahs 
Californian White Fir concolor, L, & C. Western and South-Western | White Fir, Halen Fir, USA, 
U.S.A. and Northern Mexico 
Jopanene in, NJoran | sachin, Wat | Satie, Rue IN. Japan = 
oul rf a Fir - ++ | Pseudotsuga Douglasii .. | Western N. America and N, | Or Pine, Douglas Pine, Red Fir, 
oe Siexco Yalow FU RA, Colunbinsprice, 
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ames occasionally sed which ie pro= 

Sugseed Standard | Scientific Name Country of Origin Posed nial sbeeovel rth peters 
pena gs of standardising nomencl re 
Lane. 

Burope Larch”. | Lari europa, D.C: . | Mis. of Centm and Souther = 


Neghern Larch, W. 
Western Larch, Rocky: 
Mis 
Hinwock, 
Soma 
Ween 1001 
Cyn, 
Lawisiona Cypress. 
ee te (reel 
Yalow 
Port "Orford Cedar 
‘Oregon 





Anvonvrrae. 
Ginnt, W.USAL 
Srquows. 
Us.and England. 
Repwoon .. 
Waser, 
European Walnut. 


‘Mack Walnut, USA, 


JInpaneve Walnut, 


Burnt, USA... 


Ri 
‘Aeron White Oak” 


American Red Oak. 
Chestnut Oak, USA. 


‘Yellow Ouk, $.US.A. 
Pin Ook, USA, 











w+ Oecidentalis 


siberica, var. of Le- 
‘deb. 





‘Touyn canadensis, Carr. 





albertiana 


‘Paxodium —distichum, 
Wich, 


Chamceyparis thy 
harueyparie thy 





CChatuscaparis nasthaten- 
ins Lamb 


Chamaeyparin law 





sna, A Barr, 


Thuyn plieata, Den... 


Segue Semperviro 
Sequoia gates, Ton... 


Joglans reqia, 1 





sicbotdiana 
‘Maxim 
cinerea, Linn, «- 


‘Tilia Vulgaria, Mayne 
‘Ameria be ss 


Quercus peduneuta 
"rnetsalflory Satish, 


aba di, 
rubra, Le 
pris bo 


velatina Lamb 
palustris Muench] 





Euro 

NE, Rinsia and Siberia 

Hrish Columbia and North- 
‘Wertern USA. 


Canada and Eastern USA. 

‘Western N. America from Alaska 
‘0 California 

Souther USA, 2... 

Eaten USA... 6. ss 

‘Western Ni. America from Alas= 
{ea to Washington and Oregon 


SW. Oregon to Northern Car 
fornia 


Wenem USA, 


Cilio ae 
Califone 
Souh-Hiatem Hurope. to 
inalnyel North Chisn and 
espa 
Canada and. ‘Eastern 
SUR. 
Da eT 
Canada’ Easter USA. -. 
Euro 
Entern USA 


Europe, inctoding the British 
ier] Caneres, dnl Mie 








‘Basteen North Ametica.. 





Archangel or White Sea Larch 


‘Not known over here and therefore 110 
‘popular description 


Hemlock Spruce: 

‘The timber of this tree is \sually con 
sidered to be superior to that of 

Deciduous or Louisiana Cypress (both 
hanes are in. use anid correct) 

White Cedar, Swamp Cedar, USA. 


‘Yellow Cedar, Sitha Cypress, Alaska Cy 
Ofebon or White Cedar 





Red Cedar, Westen Cedar 


Californian Redwood or Sequoia 


French, Italian, Cireassian Walnut 


American Black Walnut 
White or Grey Walnut 


Basswood, USA. 

oth tres common anal timber of bath 
treet ie mixed indiscriminately it 
het enti 


“Mixed in this a» exported, ate. several 
distinct, of hrgess jai 
ee ee 


led Chestnut in je ot 
oe 





old as Red Oak 

Sold as Red ea decribed, a 
Baltimore or Oak, often 
sold a agon Ono St Ont 





‘N.B- None of th woot iow ae lar are re ender, aad no Gender ood 


Tebanon cedar, lage quanstles of Algedan 
ie opps ar Hes tn fre NED. Algerian 


recently, and further 


‘hich ave the true ceda 


cedar, Cedras atlantis, were 





ener ute in trae in tin country. 
ior saleby the French Government 


Leni cy = ia 
and Deodae from Himalayas are the ony teen 
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‘Suggested Standard 


‘Name 


‘Scientitic Name 


Country of Origin 


Nemes exer uied which po. 
 ceening mame 





Waow. 
Goat or Withy 


Fiat, 
English Elm 
Wych Elm : 


Kock Elm, USA. .. 
White American Elen 


Bren. 
American Birch. 


Portan. 
White, Europe. 


Grey Poplar, England 


Black Poplar, England 


Black tralian Poplar, 
England am 


Bick Cottonwood 
Poplar, Beit. Colum- 


American Balsam. 
Cottonwood Poplar. 
‘Tou Tree, USA, 











Salix alba, 
 euprea, Le 





Ulmus campestris, Le. 
s- montana, With, 


racemosa, ‘Thomas 








Liriedendron,tulipifera, L 


Fraxinus Bxcelsior, Le 
ne Americana, E 





Some Mexican may have 








Liguidamber styracafiue, 


Hicoria ovata Mill... 





Eastern Counties of England 


Southern England and pomibly 
mute, velusdi the British 
"including the ii 
inte} Cuca Alcor, 
Revti-Eat ia 


Eastern North America... 


Europe, North Aftica, North 
and West Asin 

Western Europe, inclusting the 
Britt len 

Europe, including the British 
Tale ¥ 


Morcecos <3) asyine 


Western North America, 


Eastern North Amevica.. 


Wt 


Eastern North Amerien.. 





There are a. great many speciey and 
Natieties of wilow, of which the one 
false or that pone nd he 

lable for : 
only one 1 know of which ir known 
spenerlly ithe trade 

Often confused in trade as there are 
‘many varieties of which the reds 

wooded ‘el of the ‘Thanes ‘snd 


not distinguished in the tide 
Soft Elm, US.A., here known as Soft 
Ela 





‘Various species are included in American 


Birch tm co 


Usually confused in England, where the 
igey lane ie mative and ‘considered 
the’ best poplar wood, often. called 
fspen oF asp, which ie 4 much smaller 

patra aloe tebe 

Pree most used. for poplar timber in 
Englund bees 

French Poplar. mainly, but there are 
‘many varieties. Unknown in the 
trade, but a vers good timber of reat 





Balen of Gilead 
‘Yellow Poplar, U.S.A. American White- 


ood, Canary” Whitewood, "Canary 
Wood, Canary Pine, 1. Rose- 
‘ood, ‘Scotland and Eny 





Several wpecies, mostly inferior, are sold 
trie Bc cine of Ameer Ak 


“There are_oo fancy: popular names of 
these." “They are. sony. kaw fOr 
what they are and 40 described 





Satin Walnut, Hazel Pine, Sapwood, in 
England only, Redgum in America; 


shag Hickory and Shark Hickory 





‘A great many different species from Africa are distinguished in trade by their port of shipment. 
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Discussion 


‘The PRESIDENT : We have heard a very interest- 
ing paper, and one which will add a great deal to our 
information when we come to rea 

We have interesting and important guests with us to- 
night, and I have great pleasure in calling upon Sir 
Joseph Cook, High Commissioner of the Common- 
Wealth of Australia, to propose a vote of thanks. 

‘The Right Hon. Sir JOSEPH COOK, G. 
(High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of 4 
tralia) : It is a great pleasure for me to be here this 
evening to listen to this very interesting paper. T have 
heard to-night a great many things about Australian 
timber that I did not know before. ‘That may very well 
be, because I do not pretend to be a timber expert, or 
anything of the kind. But I_ noticed that the lecturer 
left out of account some of our valuable timbers in 
Australia, He has told you a great deal, for instance, 
about teaks of various kinds and in various places ; 
and T would like to remind you that we have some very 
remarkable teak on the Northern rivers of New South 
Wales. One of its characteristics is that no white ant 
will touch it. It is, [ believe, about the only timber 
known that the white ant will not eat in any circum- 
stances. We have, also, on the North rivers in New 
South Wales a very large quantity of cedar, Perhaps it 
is all being cut down now ; I do not know. One of the 
troubles of new countries is that valuable timbers are 
burnt off in the process of clearing the land for the 
settler. ‘Time was when there were very large forests 
of red cedar on the Northern rivers. 

A good deal depends, I suppose, on what you have in 
mind when you speak of the relative values of timbers. 
Thaye, for instance, been very much surprised to-night 
to hear that the Karri timber of Western Australia is 
superior to jarrah. It may be for building purposes, 
but not for others ; and here I speak from experience. 
T remember that when jve were building the trans- 
‘Australian Line, which, as you know, is 1,000 miles 
from its commencement to Kalgoorlie, we had a con- 
troveray as to the kind of sleepers which were to be 
employed. One of our Ministers had decided that 
karri should be used. In order to make this karri 
‘suitable for railway sleepers it was necessary to Powel- 
lise it—T think that is the name of the process. We had 
‘a tremendous controversy in our Australian Parliament 
as to the wisdom of sleepering the railway line with so 
many millions of karri sleepers. It was said that jarrah 
was very much better for the purpose without Powel- 
lising or treating it any way. In addition to being 
Prime Minister at the time, I was Minister of Home 
Affuirs, and charged with the construction of this rail- 
‘way. The selection of the timber was a compromise, 
and both jarrah cedars and karri were used ; and Iam 
bound to say that the karri sleepers have turned out 






































much better than some of us expected. I rode 
line a litle while ago, and was shown the position of 
the Powellised karri sleepers ; and although they had 
been down seven years, they appeared to be quite 
intact and thoroughly sound. ‘The Powellising process 
had evidently prevented the white ant from getting 
into the timber. To-night I hear that karri 
superior timber to jarrah. Iam not prepared to say it 
is not all T know ts, that atthe time the critics in the 
‘House insisted that jarrah was superior to karri. 

We have heard to-night of a great many other woods, 
and it struck me while the lecturer was reading his 
paper that it may well be that you do not know all the 
woods in the Empire, simply because you have not had 
samples of them brought over here and have not used 
them. For instance, what about Queensland maple? 
‘There is no finer looking furniture in the world than 
that made of our Queensland maple. And then there is 
the blackwood. Iam glad to hear its qualities extolled 
to-night. If you have ever seen a suite of blackwood 
furniture you will, I think, agree there is nothing more 
beautiful. The trouble is that when you buy furni~ 
ture in London you have only mahogany and rosewood 
and one or two other timbers to choose from. You go 
in for everything here that is solid and substantial, 
rich in colour and all that kind of thing. I think it is 
very much like your character, solid and enduring. 

We have been taken all over the world to-night, and 
haye heard all about the different timbers. I hope 
sincerely that you will keep in mind Australian timbers. 
If we have only been sending you our hard woods to 
pave your streets with it is not because we have not 
other kinds. The country is such a distance away that 
T suppose the freights are an obstacle, We have splen- 
did woods, and I hope you will not forget to use them 
sometimes. ‘This is a great Empire of ours. We have 
heard to-night that it is full of timber. It is full of 
nearly everything else that the Empire wants for its 
sustenance and its continuity. If ever there was an 
Empire in the world which could afford to be self 
contained, it is this mighty confraternity of nations of 
which thisEmpire has been built up. Mr.Searles-Wood 
has shown you to-night that every conceivable kind of 
timber grows throughout this wide, broad, far-flung 
doinain of ours. ‘Therefore I shall hope to sce a policy 
which is framed not upon hard economic considerations 
only, though not negiecting that aspect of it, but upon 
considerations which haye to do with the solidarity, 
permanence and mutual helpfulness of every part of 
our Empire in relation to every other part. ‘These 
lectures upon our Empire resources minister to the 
fecling that the trading of the Empire, as well as other 
things, should be kept as much as possible within the 
confines of the Empire. 
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‘The point I want to make before I sit down is with 
regard to afforestation. 1 remember that when the war 
‘was over and the question of war debts came to be con- 
sidered, one of the oldest, wisest and most experienced 
men on timber in this Empire came to me with this 
proposition, Hesaid, " If you want to pay the debts of 
the Empire in a way that will not hurt anybody, carry 
out a scientific system of afforestation throughout the 
Empire.” He said, "In Australia you can pay your war 
debt, which amounts to nearly 409 millions sterling "— 
nearly as heavy as yours, certainly proportionately as 
heavy—" by a system of afforestation, Cultivate your 
soft pine woods ""—those that we now send you iti the 
shape of butter-boxes, fruit-boxes, ete.—' then,” 
he said, "in thirty years you will have paid off y 
National Debt." There is plenty of room in this 
Empie to grove enough timber to pay off the debts of 
the Empire ; and I believe it could be done, 

Tam glad to be here to-night, Mr. President, and to 
have the privilege of moving a yote of thanks to the 
Jecturer, who has given us such a good glimpse of the 
possibilities of the Empire and its resources. 

Professor WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, C.M.G., 
F.RS. (Director of the Imperial Institute) : It gives 
me great pleasure to second the vote of thanks. 

Before 1 make any remarks on the subject of the 
paper, I should like to say that Lam sure everybody in 
thia room feels what a great pleasure itis to have amongat 
us this evening Sir Joseph Cook, who has only recently 
arrived, not 10 pay his first visit (0 this country, but 
perhaps his longest one. All have heard with pleasure 
the very broad, statesmanlike view which he has given us 
of our Empire. His presence here to-night, as well as 
the remarks he has made, seem to indicate that he is 
ready to put his shoulder to the wheel to help us in 
realising a great ideal. 

T think Mr, Searles-Wood has done a great service 
in bringing to the notice of architects the fact that there 
lire, in the various countries of the Empire, numerous 
woods which are suitable for building purposes. Tt ix 
also to he added that there are, as Sir Joseph Cook said, 
woods of very great beauty which ought to be known to 
architects on account of their decorative possibilities, 
‘We have come to regard almost as a truism the saying 
that we ought to develop to the utmost extent the re- 
sources of the Empire in timber ; but surprisingly lttle 
has been done. ‘The lecturer has told you that, in two 
very important public buildings which are now ap- 
proaching completion, the principal timber employed 
Js not English or British, but has been obtained from 
abroad and this in the year 1922, after all the talk that 
we have heard about the importance of using materials 
derived from our own countries | Thi 
which in its detail is exceedingly complica 
is 4 number of difficult factors concerned which require 
very careful study, Timbers which T think ought to be 
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in very large use are rarely used, or not at all. When we 
Jook into the facts we find that the amount of timber 
available is not definitely known ; the cost of pro- 
duction has not been accurately ascertained, and in 
‘many instances transport facilities are very difficult. 
‘The result is that the mechant on this side is only: pre~ 
pared to offer quite a nominal price fora wood when he 

cnows practically nothing as to the possibilities of 
getting regular supplies of it, Again, we have the diffi- 
Cult question of freight, which operites, Tam sorry to 
say, against the use of a number of timbers which are 
perfectly suitable for building purposes, hut when they 

wave to be brought a great distance it is difficult for 
them to compete with timbers which are produced 
neater home. ‘The result of this i, that in a number of 
countries valuable timber is being put to quite un- 
important ses, and in many cases is being burned as 
fuel. 

‘The question is, what can be done ? Ieis quite clear 
that the existing information requires to be brought 
together and carefully examined, so that the true facts 
can be ascertained, Iv is equally obvious that great 
deal of new information is needed and will have (0 be 
procured, Mr, Searles-Wood is the Chairman of a 
‘Committee which we all hope will be able to do a great 
deal in this direction, because it has limited its field of 
work, “The subject of timber for huilding, decorative 
and other purposes is a great one, even if you limit it 
to the timber which is grown within the Empire. This 
Committee has set to work to select a few of the most 
important timbers from the different countries, to find 
‘out definitely what supplies exist, at what cost they can 
the extracted, and for what purposes thelr propertict 
render them particularly suitable, As the Committee 

ists of architects, builders, merchants and manu- 
facturers, it ought to be in a strong position to do this 
work. It has, at the Imperial Institute, a very fine col- 
lection of the timbers of the Empire to start with ; it 
has an expert staff, it has means of testing, and it has 
‘means of communication with overseas, It has already 
done much valuable work ; it has been the means of 

ing into Further use several important imbers, 
and T have no doubt that, as it proceeds from country 
+0 country, it will do something to add to the somewhat 
meagre collection which you see on the table this 
evening. 

‘There is one other subject to which Mr, Searles- 
Wood alluded—it is that of afforestation ; he par- 
ticularly drew attention to that in connection with the 
growth of our English timber. But afforestation is 
‘equally important to the countries overseas. We have 
to remember that economy and thrift are equally ss 
important in connection with timber as in other matters, 
and that supplies, which look at the moment to be eX- 
‘ceedingly abundant, disappear in time if they are con 
stantly being drawn upon. ‘Therefore they ought to be 
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properly conserved and looked after. The Committee 
‘over which Mr. Searles-Wood presides is working in 
co-operation with the newly formed Empire Afforesta- 
tion Association, from whose work much is expected 
throughout the Empire. 

Lam rather tempted by the example of Sir Joseph 
Cook to say one word about another aspect of timber 
‘usage. It seems to me evident that we must learn to use 
timber only for constructional purposes and for decora~ 
tion. At the present time it is widely used for quite 
inferior purposes, of which perhaps the mostimportantis 
the manufacture of paper. Paper is responsible for the 
consumption of a very large amount of timber which, if 
it were allowed to grow to maturity, would be of enor- 
mous value for building and other constructional work, 
Tam one of those who hope that in the future the con- 
sumption of timber will be limited, and that ir will 
finally be altogether superseded by the use of other 
materials which are equally effective for the manu- 
facture of paper and which, at any rate in this country, 
are not required for constructional purposes. 1 refer 
in this connection first of all to bamboo, which is very 
abundant in the tropies, and can be produced over and 
over again, A number of similar reeds and grasses are 
only now gradually coming into wre, because manu- 
facturers, even of paper, are conservative and do not 
like to employ wholly new materials. ‘There is very 

ood evidence that these other materials, especially 

vamboo, will in future play a very important part in 
the making of paper, If that occur, there ought (0 be 
available very much more timber of the sort the archi~ 
tect and the builder want. 

1 would like to xay'with what pleasure I have been 
here to-night to listen to Mr. Searles-Wood's paper, 
and T wish to express to him my obligation for the 
xreat trouble he has taken to collect the large amount 
of data, which Iam sure will be very valuable for 
reference in your JOURNAL. 

Hon, Sir EDGAR WALTON (High Commissioner 
for the Union of South Africa) : You have surprised me 
by calling upon me, Sir. Lam afraid I eannot contribute 
much to the subject from my South African experience. 
T think that what has happened in most countries 
happened there, too. We commenced with deforesta 
tion, and then, after some generations of deforestation, 
‘we embarked upon a policy of afforestation. Many of 
out indigenous woods are highly valuable ; we have not 
yet developed them to what we may call a commercial 
extent, that is, the extent which the lecturer has spoken 
about to-night, when it is possible to put on the market 
in the United Kingdom a regular supply on which 
timber merchants and others feel justified in spendin, 
capital. Then in South Africa we have our diamon 
mines, gold mines, and coal mines, which create a great 
demand for timber for the use of pit-props, One of the 
difficulties of our Forestry Department to-day is to 
























































control the agents of these mining companies when they 
get to work on our forests. We are now adopting, I 
think, more and more largely, a system of using in the 
‘mines cement props instead of timber. 

‘fully endorse the remarks which have been made by 
speakers to-night as to the vast importance of this 
Gucation, and fam very glad to find that your Institute 
is considering it from the Empire point of view ; so 
that when one in your profession is culled upon to 
select material for the construction of buildings, he will 
in the first instance, if possible, see if he ean get it from 
within the British Empire before beginning to exploit 
other fields. ‘This has been done in the past, no doubt, 
hut not so much as it ought. [have not found, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire, that there is always 3 keen- 
ness to say ** We are going to have British goods and 
British manufactures, and that is a principle to which 
we will adhere.” It is a principle, it seems to me, that 
we as British people ought to adopt in the present 
confused and unsettled state of world economics. We 
‘ought to stand by it and refuse to be led aside by tempt- 
ing offers of other materials which will go to the benefit 
‘of other people. 

Thave very much pleasure in adding my thanks to 
those of other speakers to Mr, Searles-Wood for an 
extremely interesting and instructive paper, 

Mr. H. O, WELLER (Director of Building Re- 
search, Department of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search): We have had several papers read in London 
recently on the timbers of various parts of the Empire, 
bat 1 think there bes not before boon anything’ tn: 
clusive as this, 

T would challenge one remark—that itis essential the 
timber resources af the United Kingdom should be in- 
creased. Is that really so important ? If we get our 
timber from the Empire, I do not think it matters much 
what is grown in the United Kingdom, because the 
area is seuall and the quantity of any particular kind of 
timber which ean be grown must also be small. There 
is the saying," British oak for British ships’; but Uthink 
‘many of our old ships were built of teak from India, 

With regard to various sections of the Empire, 
Canad sts great example in. pamphlet on Douglas 
fir; it is a model for others to follow. When you look 
into the information given by other Governments, itis 
‘often hardly worth having ; they do not tell much and 
particularly they omit to tell us how to differentiate one 
wood from another quickly in practice, in cases 
where you cannot tell by simply looking at an ordinary 
specimen, Points like that are practically never to be 
found in Government publications. 

With reference to Australian timbers, in India we 
have used Australian timbers during the last twenty 
years, and T agree with Sir Joseph Cook in saying that 
jarrah is much better than karti. ‘There again it is 
difficult t0 tell one from the other. I heard an old en- 
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gincer years ago giving some information on that point, 
which have not seen set down. He said you can dis- 
tinguish jarrah and karri by burning a chip ; the ash 
from jarrah is black, that from karri is white. Jarrah 
is 4 useful timber for sleepers, for bridge-timbering 
and piles, In sea water karri is particularly bad for piles, 
because borers attack it. 

I have had experience of many other Australian 
timbers, Blue gum is good, Black buttis a good timber 
for sleepers, Uhad under test on my track, twenty or 
thirty Austratian timbers, all branded “True to name" 
by the various Australian Governments. We tested 
these for two or three years, and picked out some which 
were better than others ; but when we gave orders for 
them we met a difficulty ; we could not get those we 
specified, and had to take mixed hard woods. In- 
eadentally, it is a great point in favour of Australi 
woods that you can get them branded " True to name 
by Governinent Inspectors, I do not think that is so 
with any other Colonial timber. ‘This is « point which 
should be remembered in buying Indian timbers, The 
native merchants are adepts at faking one timber to 
look like another, therefore it would be as well to insist 
on some kind of guarantee when buying, not only from 
India, but from the East generally. ‘I was told by a big 
timber merchant in London that he had been taken 
in by Manchurian oak. He found some of it was ash, 

We tried Manchurian oak in India just before the 

ter trials we finally rejected that timber in 
After the war, 1 was astonished to see it being 
used in England. It is not nearly so good as Austrian 
oak. In the log it shakes and splits, and as a sleeper it 
breaks off short. It is not good for constructional tim- 
her ; as an ornamental timber it may be a success, but 
Idoubtit. 

Deodar has been omitted from the list of Indian 
timbers. It is a true cedar, and it is one of the best 
timbers in North-West India, It has an essential oil in 
it, and white ants do not touch it. Regarding teak, we 
hive been used to specifying " Moulmein,"* but 1 
helieve that the best teak now comes from Java. ‘That 
is not in the British Empire ; if you want to use a 
British Empire wood which is as good as teak, use 
padauk. ‘The lecturer truly says that sal is \- 
portant Indian timber, but itis a constructional timber 
only ; you cannot get a good surface on it owing to its 
twisted grain, Moreover, there is such a demand for it 
in India that I,don’e think you could bring it to England 
at a reasonable price. We have had to go to Australia, 
‘wing to the shortage of sal, in order to get sleepers. 

Padauk is, it is said, restricted to the Andamans. 
But there is a Burmese’ padauk which is almost indis- 
Singuishable from the other. I is a very fine timber, 
and can be obtained in any reasonable length and 
‘width of plank. 

With regard to rosewood for ordnance purposes, T 
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think the lecturer is “ pulling our leg." What hap- 
pened in India in regard to rosewood used for ordnance 
purposes was, I believe, that someone in South India 
persuaded «loyal raj to let the Government of India 

wave a few hundred tons of rosewood at a cheap price 
to make into artillery wheels. It was found very un- 
suitable for that purpose. 

With regard to substitutes for timber in the manu- 
facture of paper, bamboo has been tried, but bamboo is 
not cheap, and there are other materials available. For 
instance, we recently had a sample of waste jute-stick 
from Bengal made up successfully into a pure white 
cellutose, suitable for paper-making, 

In conclusion, I compliment Mr, Searles-Wood on 
his very interesting paper. 

Mr, W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [PF]: L would 
Jike:to associate myself with the vote of thanks, for two 
reasons. Speaking as an architect, I think Mr. Searles- 
Wood! has given us some valuable information, which 
will be published in our JouRNAL. for reference for 
practically alltime. Secondly, for the last five year 1 

ave been associated with Mr, Searles-Wood on the 
Committee at the Imperial Institure, and the conclusion 
Thave come to is, that we have not only done nome very 
important work, but what I should call pioneer work, 
because itis breaking up new ground. We have to find 
‘out what timber is available before any further step « 
be taken, 

If 1 may make one or two criticisms in reference to 
the paper, 1 would say T am rather surprised to heat 
what Mr. Searles-Wood says about ‘Turkey oak, 
sample of which is on the table, I do not think itis sich 
4 ad aed au the lecturer waukl have us belive, 1 

dit 























rather down on English oak ; hut the difficulty we have 
in this commercial age in reyard 10 English oak isthe 
method of craftsmanship. It requires very careful 
‘crafts: id it requires time, which carinot often 
be given to it in these days, 

With regard to Oregon pine or Douglas fir, Mr. 
Searles-Wood draws a distinction between the coast 
tree and the hinterland tree ; but the special distinction 

architects should remember with regard. to 
Douglas fir is the difference due to latitude, Canadian 
fir being better for our purposes than the United States 
variety, which grows very rapidly and is not such a good 
tree, Therefore in our specifications we should spe- 
particularly Douglas fir, and see that we get & 

not a United States, timber. [ agree with 
what Mr. Searles-Wood says in regard to Canadian 
spruce. In the South of England there seems to be a 
Prejudice against using spruce for constructional pur- 
Poses, and instead we use yellow Baltic timber, ‘The 
in the North of 
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With regard to the work of the Committee with which 
Lam associated, it seems to me that if, in the tests of 
these timbers, which will probably be published later,a 
standard could beset up, it would be agreat boon, instead 
of finding it stated as we do now that certain timbers 
can bear certain weights per 1b. and others so much 
per ton. 
Mr. R. L. ROBINSON, 0.B.E, (Forestry Commi 
in): Thave been very interested in hearing, in thi 
discussion, the question of afforestation touched upon, 
because it is part of my job to persuade an unwilling 
Government that afforestation works worth carrying 
on, Sir Joseph Cook has said that the Empire should 
be self-supporting with regard to its timber supplies. 
What isthe position actually ? We had much informa: 
tion brought together at the Imperial Conference in 
1919, and, as far as T can make out from the reports 
which were presented to that Conference, although we 
have something like 1,200,000,000 acres of forest land. 
in the Empire, imports nevertheless exceed exports to 
the extent of something like 150,000,000 cubic feet 
per annum. The real problem of timber supply 
Where are we going to get our soft woods ? Mr. Searles 
Wood, in his interesting lecture, has already made that 
point ; and Tam emphasising it because when one gets 
into the question of hard woods, everybody who knows 
the hardwood of his own country—whether it is 
be ak, or blackwood, or any other indigenous 
‘wood—is convinced that it is the best for the purpose 
for which he is accustomed to see it used, And itis a 
fact that if we merely want hard woods, we can get 
three or four hundred out of the Empire which will 
fulfil, nearly enough, any general requirement ; I except 
the special requirements, 

With regard to conifers and soft woods generally, 






































the position is such as to make those who look ahen 
Very uneasy indeed, Practically: all the soft woods 
the Empire—if we except the Himalayas, a little soft 


Wood on the Eastern part of Australia, and a little in 
New Zealand, which they do not with to ex 
petal all the conifers are in Canada, ‘There is wo 
little in Queensland that they damped down exportation 
sand reported that in a yery few years the supply would 
be worked out: it is in the Official Report which 
came from the Queensland Government, (Sir Joseph 
Cook; “Nonsense !"). Tam glad to hear that, 
because it has lifted at any rate one straw off the 
camel's back. 

‘The position is this : if one thing is certain itis that 
the Canadian supply, in due course, will go to America, 
We used to import from Canada as much timber as 
America imported from that Dominion ; but at the 

resent time go per cent. of the Canadian timber goes 
into the United States, and shortly all of it will go there, 
and when that occurs this country will be dependent 
‘on Russia and the Baltic countries. 

















It has been suggested that, because we cannot grow 
in this country all the timber we want, we should not 
grow any. ‘That was a suggestion that came from the 
highest quarters and I would like to refute it. If you 
cannot get a full meal, you like at least to have some~ 
thing. And although we were badly scared in the war 
over our timber supplies, we are in danger of forgetting 
about it, Forestry operations in this country, even if 
they do not yield the magnificent results set out in 
the optimistic reports to which Sir Joseph Cook 
alluded, will at least bring to the nation some m 
sure of security. I thank Mr. Searles-Wood for his 
lecture. 

Mr, ALAN MUNBY [F,]: Thaye had the privilege, 
‘on one or two occasions, of acting for the Institute on 
timber matters, and the occasion which impressed me 
most was one on which we met a certain English as- 
sociation, and our difficulty there was the question of 
home-grown timber. ‘This association said to us : 
“We are prepared to supply you withthe timber you 
want, but what we complain of is, that you da not give 
Us the market for it.” Wesaid : “If you tell us you ean 
supply the timber, there is not much doubt about your 
getting the market for it.” That seems to be one of the 
main difficulties with regard to the use of British 
timber. You have two sides, and both sides want the 
field to be ready for them. If they started on some com~ 
mon ground, we could get the question properly 
solved. There is no doubt about the difficulty that if 
We specify English timber we are in an uncertainty 
about being able to getit at the right time and properly 
seasoned, and people who produce these things 
say there ie no market for them. We want some 
definite fusion, so that the two sides can come 
together and make some mutual arrangement which 
will enable a proper cultivation of British timber to 
continue, 

T have much pleasure i 
thanks to Mr, Searles-Wood. 

‘The PRESIDENT : In putting to you this resolu- 
tion, [only want to add a word of thanks to Mr, Searles 
Wood for his valuable paper. Practising architects are 
very unenterprising in the matter of timber ; we are 
ignorant to a large extent—1 am not ashamed to say 
that; we are timid about specifications ; we are far short 
of what we ought to be in discriminating one timber 
from another. 1 heartily join in thanking Mr. Searles 
Wood! for the very wide range of information he has 
placed before us. 

Mr. SEARLES-WOOD, in reply: Ihave only one 
further word to say, and that is about this beautiful 
wood karti. I said it was stronger than jarrah because 
of its intetlocking grain. 1 did not say it was good for 
sleepers. Itis used for railway carriages, and the inter- 
locking grain is « feature which makes it stronger than 
jarrah, Tthank you, gentlemen. 
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Notes on the Planning of 
Sanatoria, Infectious Diseases Hospitals, and other 


Public Health Institutions 


By JOHN WILSON [F, F.R.S.E., PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT SCOTTISH BOARD OF HEALTH 
(Continued from p. 301). 


V. MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE CENTRES 
AND MATERNITY HOMES AND HOSPITALS. 

Under the Notification of Births (Extension) Act, 
1915, local authorities received statutory powers to 
‘make such arrangements ag they think fit and as may 
‘be sanctioned by the Local Government Board (now in 
Scotland the Scottish Board of Health) for attending to 
the health of expectant mothers and nursing mothers, 
and of children under five years of age.” Over 76 per 
cent, of the local authorities in Scotland have provided 
or are in course of providing facilities for the prevention 
and treatment of ailments in expectant mothers, nursing 
mothers, and children from birth to school age, 
number of local authorities have also provided fa 
ties for dealing with cases of confinements, both normal 
and abnormal. 

‘The institutions provided under Maternity and Child 
Welfare Schemes may be classed as (1) Maternity, 
Child Welfare and Special Treatment Centres, (2) 
Maternity Homes and Hospitals, and (3) Day Nurseries. 

Marenwtry, Cun WeLrane ann SrectaL. Tneat- 
suet Centaes,—The Maternity, Child Welfare and 
Special Treatment Centre should provide treatment on 
both preventive and remedial lines, the curative part of 
the work being analogous to the treatment afforded by 
the out-patient! department of a general hospital, The 

ize of the centre will vary according to the population 
of the area to be served, but in a large burgh the follow- 
ing accommodation will be necessary. (Fig. 9) 

1. A maternity centre to which expectant mothers 
will come for advice and any necessary minor treatment 
for medical conditions. It should consist of -— 

(a) A waiting-room, 

(6) An examination-room with a dressing-room and 
lavatory accommodation in conjunction, 

(€) The doctor will use the examination-room as his 
consulting-roor, 

(2) A dispensary. 

(¢) Sanitary annexe, 

a. A child welfare centre to which mothers would 
bring their children for weighing, examination and 
treatment, and themselves receive such advice and 
treatment as is necessary for their own health and the 
health of their children. (Fig. 10.) This medical super~ 
vision should be continuous and at regular intervals up 
to five years of age, in order that the child’s progress 
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and development may be safeguarded, ‘The child 
welfare centre should consist of — 

(a) A waiting-room. 

(8) Weighing and demonsteation room, 

(6) Doctor's consulting-room. 








(d) Dispensary. 
(6) Sanitary annexe, 
4+ Aspecial treatment centre for children from one to 
five years of age, where minor ailments, especially those 
affecting eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth and skin, may be 





prevented and cured, It should consist 

(a) A waiting-room, 

(b) Atreatment-room for eyes, ears, nose und throat, 

(6) A dark-room for eyes (this would also be used as 
the photographic room in connection with the X-ray 
room or skin clinic). 

(d) A doctor's consulting-room. 

(©) A dispensary, 

(/) Sanitary annexe (this would he used in common: 
with the annexe in the child welfare centre). 

4. A dental clinic should also he provided, and this 
would consist of :-— 

(a) A special waiting-room of smull size. 

(6) Consulting and treatment room. 











5. A skin clinic should also be provided, and this 
would consint of -— 

(a) A special waiting-room of small si 

(8) An X-ray room, 

(6) A doctor's consulting-room. 

(d), A dispensary. 


(e) A disinfecting and sanitary annexe, 

6, General or common provision :— 

(a) A general waiting-room, which would be used at 
different times for 1, 2, and 3, 

(#) Alaboratory, which would combine the dispen- 
saries under 1, 2, 3 and 5. 

(@) A doctor's and dentist's private room, which 
would also serve as their cloakroom. 

(d) A nurses’ room, which would serve as the clerical 
room and inquiry office. 

(e) A rest room with—in large institutions—two 
small bedrooms in addition. (‘These would serve for 
the recovery and temporary detention of patients 
after minor operations or other treatment.) 
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Fig. 10. —Marmuxiry Hosne, Morimowats. Architect s WH. Bishop, Lic. RBA. 
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({) An isolation room for the reception of a case 
pending removal to the hospital. ‘his may be the 
‘same room as the skin clinic waiting-room, 

(8) A lecture and demonstration room or hall, which 
would be used on occasion 2s the weighing, etc, room 
in child welfare centre. Classes in cookery, sewing, 
and hygiene would be held here, 

(1) A nurse’s bedroom for the occasional accommo- 
dation of a nurse who would attend to any case 
detained in the bedrooms mentioned above in 6 (e). 

(i) A covered place for prams and go-cars. 

(j) A toddlers" playground with covered playshed 
and shelter, also sanitary annexe. 

‘Though primarily the medical side of such a centre is 
the most important, the social side should not be for- 
gotten. It is necessary that the education of mothers 
in the general hyyiene of child life should be provided 
for. Mothers require to be taught how 
clothes properly, how to cook food vorrectl 

are special diets for infants, #lso given instruc 
tion in many other incidental matters. 

As mentioned above, large room or halls provided 
for lecture and demonstration purposes, also a nursery 
provided where children can be kept when. their 
mothers are receiving instruction in cookery oF in the 
making ofelothes ete An ouside playground is pro- 
vided for the young children in addition to the inside 
accommodation for infants in arms, 

At Motherwell, where the first large maternity and 
child welfare and’ special treatment centre in Scotland 
is being erected, the Carnegie (United Kingdom) Trust 
gave a donation of £15,000, which made it possible 
to erect the centre at this time, 

Marenyiry Hostes ab Hoserrats—Homes are 
for normal cases, and abnormalities are not dealt with 
save in cases of emergency 

Hospitals are primarily for abnormalities or compli- 
cations though if the hospitals are training schools, the 
treatment of some normal eases may be necessury. 

A home may have from four to fifteen beds, and’ can 
be worked in conjunction with a hospital for abnormal 
or difficult cases of confinement. 

Normal cases (which are dealt with in homes) are 

enerally cases whosé domestic conditions are un 
favourable for confinement at home. Very often a 
Private house can be adapted for the purpose, 

A hospital, on the other hand, should have not less 
than twenty to twenty-four beds. In the larger institu- 
tion, though primarily accommodation should be pro- 
vided for abnormal cases, provision should also be made 
for ordinary cases of confinement, A hospital should 
serve a population of not less than 200,000 to 300,000 
people within easy access, It would seem natural 
to have an out-patients’ department attached to the 
hospital, but in pructice it may be found preferable 















































to have it situated at the child welfare centre or clinic. 
An. ambulance should be available if the area to be 
served is at all extensive. (Fig. 10,) 

In designing a home or hospital pros 
made for the following :— 

1. Lying-in wards should vary in accommodation 
from one to six beds. ‘The area of the wards should be 
‘on the basis of about 100 superficial feet per bed ; thisis 
‘sufficient for the patients and their infants, In some 
hospitals a certain amount of privacy is obtained by 
grouping the two or four beds together and separating 
each group by means of glazed screens 6 feet high. 

2, A separate nursery should be provided to accom= 
modate fretful children during the night or children 
whose mothers have died in the hospital, As a general 
rule, however, the child should sleep during the night 
ina cot beside the mother's bed. It should be the night 
‘nurse's duty to attend to any child requiring attention, 
Adjoining the nursery or ward, a small babies" washing 
room should be provided, 

3. Itis also found necessary in most homes to make 
provision for the accommodation of children under 
school age, whose mothers are in the home, in cases 
Where no other way of providing for their care is pos- 
sible. This involves the provision of a night nursery as 
well asa day nursery, with adequate sanitary accommo- 
dation, Mothers in the home or hospital must be 
protected against noises coming from the nursery and 
‘ny possible danger of infection, 

In cases where the child is illegitimate and the 
mother has no home to go to after her confinement, pi 
vision may be made to enable her to stay in the home 

suitable arrangements can be made for her. 

4. An ordinary labour room should have about 260 
square feet of floor area. Itshould be fitted with a sink 
and a lavatory basin with an ample supply of hot water. 
It is desirable even in a small home to have another 
room that ean be used as a second labour room where 
necessary. A small sterilising room adjoining the hibour 
room or duty-room should be provided, ‘The labour 
rooms should be isolated from the wards and nursery 
to avoid all noises being heard. 

§, ‘The sink-toom should contain a slop sink and a 
aink with a teak or porcelain-enamelled draining board 

ide for the washing of mackintosh sheets. Accom- 
ion should also be provided for bedpans in this 
apartment. 

6. A hottle room should be close to but separate 
from the nursery. In this room provision should he 
made fora bunsen ring on which milk ean be heated, a 
sterilising sink in which the bottles can be washed, and 4 
bottle and teat cabinet, 

7. Every home or hospital should have a receiving- 
room placed near the entrance. A shallow bath or 
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washing slab, a lavatory basin und a w.e, near at hand, 
should be provided. 

8. Aduty-room fitted in the usual manner should be 
provided. 

19. Some provision should be made for the isolation 
of aseptic ease arising in the home or hospital. In 
small homes a small ward, isolated from the others, 
ccan he used for this purpose. In most cases the patient 
Will be removed to the infectious diseases hospital as 
soon as possible. 

10, Inasmall home that consists of a single building 
it will be well to provide a small room or rooms for use 
as a Washing-room and an ironing-room for urgent 
laundry work that cannot be sent out, 

11, Baths and w.c.'s should be provided for the use 
of patients in the ratio of «to 10 patients, and 
lavatory basins in the ratio of 1 to 6 patients, In 
some homes a lavatory basin fixed in each ward has been 
found very convenient. 

12, Inaddition provision should be made for kitchen, 
scullery and offices, staff accommodation, linen presses, 
boxroom, cleaners’ closet, ete. 

‘The size of the medical staff of a maternity hospital 
will depend on whether or not it is used as a teaching 
centre, In the larger hospitals a resident doctor 
well as x visiting staf will be necessary. 

Tna maternity homea matron will have charge, witha 
doctor available when necessary, It has been found that 
the ratio of staff will require to be about one nurse to 
every theee mothers and their infants. 

Tn regard to the equipment for homes the labour 
room must be suitably fitted up. Provision should be 
made for a special bed, enamelled and gliss-topped 
tables for bowls, etc., an instrument cabinet,and shelves 
for lotions, disinfectants, etc. 

In hospitals « fully equipped operating theatre is. 
essential, 


Day Nonsentes.—It is suggested that day nurseries 
should not accommodate more than 30 to 4o children 
for those under five years of age, If only children up to 
three years of age are to be taken, then 30 children will 
be sufficient ; but if children up to five years of age are 
to he taken, then 4o may be provided for. 

"The day nursery should be planned in the following 
manner. The reception portion should be placed at the 
entrance, and will consist of a reception-room, a dress 
ing-room, a bathing apartment, and a w.c. apartment. 
‘The dressing-room and the bathing apartment should 
be made ample in size to meet the rush of children at 
the same hour in the morning. Inthe former it is advis- 
able to have two sides of the room unbroken by door 
openings, in order that undressing benches and cup- 
boards to contain the children’s outdoor garments may 
tbe accommodated, and in the latter two shallow child’s 
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baths on high pedestals and two or three child's lavatory 
basins should be provided. An apartment of ample 
size should be provided adjoining the bathing apart- 
ment for the accommodation of two child's w.c.'s, 
separated by a low stall, chambers and slunge sink, A 
children’s room and an infants’ room, adjoining one 
another, should be placed close to the reception portion 
of the nursery. ‘The floor space allowed in these rooms 
for each child is 30 square feet. The roofs over these 
rooms should be kept open, witha height of 9 feet at the 
wall-head level. ‘These rooms should have a southern 
exposure, with large French windows opening on a 
covered verandah, the floor of which may be concrete 
and about ro fect wide. ‘The roof ofthe verandah should 
project about 6 feet from the wall and be glazed. Where 
the staff is « non-resident one, the administration por~ 
tion of the day nursery should consist of kitehen, seul- 
lery, larder, milk larder, staff-room and lavatory, linen 
closet, cleaners’ closet with sink, small wash-house and 
drying-room. A small boiler-house should be provided 
to accommodate two small independent boilers—o 
for heating the rooms by means of low-pressure ho 
water radiators, and the other for the supply of domest 
hot water to sink, baths and basi 

‘The building may be of light construction, with the 
roofs covered with asbestos or ordinary slates. The 
floors, except those of the children’s and infants? room, 
dressing-room, kitchen and stafl-room, which will be 
‘wood, should he concrete. Sufficient space around the 
building should be provided for a playground, and a 
small pram shelter should be placed near the main 
entrance, 


VI. VENEREAL DISEASES CLINICS. 

Ic is just over five years since the Scottish Board of 
Health placed on Local Authorities by Order the obliga~ 
tion to submit schemes for-the treatment and preven- 
tion of venereal diseases. 

‘Over 79 per cent. of the local authorities have pro- 
vided or are in course of providing facilities for the free 
treatment of all classes at convenient hours and wader 
suitable conditions, 

In the larger cities clinic accommodation has been 
found in the general hospitals. In smaller towns and 
country areas. wood hutment has often been utilised 
for use as a clinic, Both sexes are treated at the clinics, 
but at separate hours or on separate days. 

"The accommodation required for the larger type of 

(Figs. 11 and 12). 


clinic is as follows 

1. A waiting-room of moderate size, with an office 
adjoining, should be provided. ‘The clerk in charge 
hands out the treatment cards, of in the case of new 
patients makes arrangements for their examination by 
the medical officer, A small portion of the office should 
be used as a weighing space for patients. A lavatory. 
should also be attached to the waiti 
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3. A medical officer's examination room, about 
15 feet by 13 feetin size, with sink and basin, should be 
provided, Two dressing cubicles, about 8 feet by 6 feet, 
should be attached to this apartment, and each have a 
small urinal basin. After examination by the doctor the 
patient passes to either the treatment room oF to the 
Irrigation room, and both these rooms should he placed. 
as near as possible to the examination rocm, 


3. The treatment or “606” room should be about 
14 feet by 12 feet in size, At one end sinks and lavatory 
basin with hot and cold water should be placed. Shelv. 
ing for bottles should also he provided. 


4. The irrigation room should be of an oblong shape, 
with the walls tiled to a height of 5 feet. 

‘The floor of the irigaton roam may be tad in 
asphalt, lead or vitreous tiles with } inch joints, and 
graded’ to a channel of enamelled fireclay. Asphalt is 
difficult to lay with an absolutely even surface, and 
water tends to lic in small depressions ; lead is aptto be 
indented by the traffic of hob-nailed boots. Possibly a 
floor laid in tiles with J inch joints is more satisfactory 
than the other two, Concrete, because of its porosity, is 
ot a satisfactory material for the purpose, 

Acnumber of stalls should be placed in the room, with 

passage behind for the doctor or attendant 
togiveinstruction to the patient who has not yet learned 
how to irrigate himself. The stall divisions may be of 
porcelain-enamelled iron or enamelled fireclay, 5 feet 
6 inches high, and placed at 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 
contres, 

‘An enamelled fireclay trough, fixed about 2 feet 
4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches above the floos 
Blacel atthe back of the tll 
stall ¢ 
































above the 
trough level. The floor channel will be placed immedi= 
ately under the trough and conneeted to the soil drain. 

‘he irrigator apparatus for each stall consists of a 
metal container of two pints capacity attached to a 
pulley arrangement, in order that the pressure required 
‘or irrigation purposes can be regulated. Arrangements 
should be made whereby the container cannot be raised 
to a greater height than 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet above 
the fireclay trough. One or two sity baths or bidets 
should be placed against the side walls of the room for 
the use of patients who require them. A sink and lava- 
tory basin with hot and cold water should also be pro- 
vided. 

In some cases a continuous enamelled fireclay trough 
fixed to the wall about 2 feet 4 inches to 2 feet 6 inches 
above the floor, with or without stall divisions, has been 
used, 

It is contended that, apart from the lack of privacy 
due to the omission of stalls, itis impossible to super- 
vise the patients properly from behind when irrigating 
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themselves whether stalls are used or not. This can only 
be done when the stalls have an inspection passage at 
the back. 


A small waiting-room or rest-room should be pro- 
vided close to the treatment and the irrigation rooms, 
‘This room can be used for two pu (a) for the 
patients who have passed through the doctor's hands in 
the examination room and are waiting for treatment in 
cither the treatment room or the irrigation room, and 
(6) for the reception of a patient who hus temporarily 
collapsed under treatment. 


6._A special room should be provided for urethro- 
scopic work, with the necessary apparatus. 


7. Alaboratory in which tests and culture work can 
‘be done should be provided, A small dispensary can be 
attached to the laboratory. 

Aastore should be placed near the treatment room for 
drugs and dressings, while a linen press and lavatory 
-commodation for the staff should also be provided. 

‘The floors of all the apartments, with the exception 
of the irrigation room and the laboratory, may be of 
wood covered with linoleum, 

In the smaller centres the 
smaller, but should cos 














inic will of necessity be 
ing-room with office, 

in irrigation 
nd small rest-room, with the necessary lavatory 
accommodation, 

It is essential that the clinic should be so planned 
that the patients from the examination room to 
the treatment or irrigation rooms and then leave the 
clinic without again passing through the waiting-room, 

Where the clinics attached to a general hospital, 
\wards for in-patients of bath sexes should be provided, 
but where the clinic is not worked in connection with a 
femeral hospital it may be necessary to provide a ama 

lock attached to the clinic by means of a connecting 
corridor. In this block it will be necessary to provide 
two wards, each containing two or three beds, for 
patients of both Each ward should have a sani- 
tary annexe containing bathroom and we. A nurse’s 
duty-room placed between the wards, a staff lavatory, 
a sink-room, and a linen press are also required. 























VII. NURSES’ HOUSES AND HOSPICES IN THE 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS, 

Power is given to Local Authorities for the erection 
of doctors’ houses, nurses" houses and hospices under 
schemes made in terms of the Highlands and Islands 
(Medical Service) Grant Act, 1913, and approved by 
the Scottish Board of Health 

In sparsely populated di almost impossible 
for the doctor to give the requisite continuous attend 
ance in serious medical and ‘surgical cases. To meet tI 
difficulty itis intended to provide the necessary facili- 
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ties by the erection of nurses? houses and hospices near 
or within easy reach of a doctor's house. 

‘The smallest of these hospices will consist of a house 
of three apartments for the nurse, with the addition of a 
consulting-room and dispensary for the doctor (about 
15 feet by 10 feet), a single-bed ward (about 11 feet 
6 inches by 10 feet), a small linen press, and, where the 
water supply is sufficient, a bathroom with a w.c. 

In certain districts larger accommodation will be 
needed, and hospices may require to contain a nurse's 
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house of four apartments, and two wards with one or 
two beds in each. These hospices will be of one storey, 
and built of local stone or concrete blocks. 


Inconclusion, [have to thank my professional friends 
for the help given mein preparing the lecture, and also. 
those architects who have permitted me to use their 
plans to illustrate the lecture. 
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Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects 
A NEW ALLIED SOCIETY 


‘The Norfolk and Norwich Association of Architects, 
which was founded last year for the advancement of the 
art of architecture and the protection of the profession 
in the county of Norfolk, and which has been admitted 
by the Council of the Institute as an Allied Society, held 
its inaugural banquet at Norwich on 24 March. | Mr. 
Edward Boardman [F-], the first President of the Asso- 
ciation, occupied the chair, and the principal guest was 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. "Among athers present were 
the Lord Mayor’of Norwich (Mr. H. N. Holmes), the 
Sheriff (Mr. H. Harper Smith), the Dean of Norwich, 
Sir George Chamberlain, Sir Eustace Gurney, Mr. 
E, G. Buxton (High Sheriff of Norfolk), Mr, W. A. 
Cozens Hardy, Mr. G. J. Skipper, Mr. J. W. Cockrill 
(Borough Surveyor, Great Yarmouth), Mr. A. E, Collins 
(City Engineer), Mr. W. Smith (President, Master 
Builders' Association), Mr. lan MacAlister (Secretary. 
R.LB.A.), and Mr. E. W. B, Scott (Hon. Secretary of 
the Norfolk and Norwich Association). 

‘The President expressed his gratitude to Sir Aston 
Webb for leaving his important duties in London to 
come and give them some inspiration and encourage 
ment. Doctors and lawyers and men of commerce had 
their associations, and the architects of Norwich had 
felt for a long time that it would be good for those 
gaged in the same occupation and possessing the same 
ideals to meet together occasionally. Some eighteen 
months ago a rather loose organisation was established 
consisting of the Norwich members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, but under the advice and 
guidance of Mr. Macalister, the secretary of the Royal 
Tnstitute, they had opened ‘their doors, and admitted 
all those in the county and city who were engaged in 
the practice of architecture. ‘They did not want to set 
themselves up as x trade union in the narrow sense. 
‘There was work that they could do that concerned th 
public welfare, It was a good thing, too, for architects 
to exchange opinions. They could do good deal in 
helping the younger members of the profession, and 
he hoped also they might be of service to the city. 
People were taking more interest in the appearance of 
the public streets, and when a question arose such as 
the position of a statue or the lay-out of a public place 
their association ought to be consulted, They had an 
excellent society in the Norfolk and Norwich Arch- 
ological Society, with which they might often work 
hand in hand in the careful tending and preservation of 
ancient buildings. It was also desirable that architects 
and builders should meet together. Mr. Boardman 
expressed his thanks to Mr. Eric Scott for his work as 
honorary secretary of their association. 
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‘The Lord Mayor said one could not help associating 
Sir Aston Webb with the work he had done in connec 
tion with the new front to Buckingham Palace, the 
architectural surroundings for the Vietoria Memorial, 
the Admiralty Arch, and other important works. ‘The 
local association were to be congratulated on its good 
fortune in having him with them. 

Mr. J. H. F. Walter (President of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society), referring to the rela- 
tions between the Archwological Society and the arc! 
tects, said it seemed to him that they each sometimes 
adopted rather a non possumus attitude. ‘They could 
not always see eye to eye, but that was no reason why 
they should totally disagree, and mutual intercourse 
should prove helpful. 

Sir Aston Webb said it was a great pleasure for him 
to be with them that evening, He had thought it his 
duty to come, representing as he did at the moment not 
only architecture, but, as President of the Royal 
Academy, other arts as well. People did notalways agree 
in matters of art ; he might almost say that they seldom 
agreed in matters of art, But they should try to come 
more into agreement, ind he felt confident that such 
associations as that recently formed at Norwich helped 
to promote a better understanding. ‘The ramifications 
of the R.LLB.A_and its Allied Societies covered practi- 
tally the whole of the United Kingdom, and, indeed, 
the whole of the Dominions of the Empire ; and it was 
not well that any group of architects should not be repre~ 
sented in the confederation, He spoke with some know- 

_ beeause he had held, he thought, every honorary 
office in the Architectural Association, the R.LLB.A.,and 
the RoyalAcademy. He had spent a great deal of his life 
in connection with these societies and he would not have 
done go unless he had thought that he might,at any rate, 
be of some little use to his brother architects. It was for 
the general good of the community that architects 
Should join together. It led to good fellowship, and it 
also led to what was still more important—a high stan- 
dard of practice. Fifteen or twenty years ago there was 
# heated discussion amongst architects and those con- 
nected with architecture Whether architecture was & 
profession of an art. Some of those who contended that 
architecture was only an art, resigned, for a time, their 
membership of the Institute, but they eventually came 
back again. The truth was, of course, that architecture 
was both an art and a profession, Young men who were 
entering the profession would, he hoped, take advantage 
of the opportunities that were being provided for their 
education. Delightful as the practice of architecture 
‘was, it was also a very serious and responsible occupa 
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tion, An architect had to spend other people's money, 
and, as a man of honour and a just man, it was impera 
tive he should see that every penny was laid out to the 
best advantage. Permanence was a quality of architec- 
ture: there were, of course, buildings erected for 
temporary purposes, but most buildings were intended 
tolasta long time. Every building ought to possess the 
qualities of beauty and proportion. It was possible for 
architecture to make as strong an appeal to the emotions 
as music or sculpture. 

‘Those present, Sir Aston Webb said, were inhabitants 
‘of acity that was historical and beautifal—a great posses- 
sion for any body of citizens. In a modern city, although. 
it ought not perhaps to be so, it was not possible to 
awaken the same interest or enthusiasm, It was a great 
privilege for young men to grow up in such a city a5 
Norwich. ‘Their cathedral was, in his opinion, one of 
thefinest of Norman churches. Tt had all the grandeur 
and massiveness of Norman work and yet had a 
lightness that was often absent in Norman churches. 
Norwich, he had been told, contained thirty-five 
churches, and he had seen in the Castle Museum an 
‘excellent model of the city which showed the towers of 
these churches. He could not help wondering whether 
there had heen any suggestion that there were too many 
churches in Norwich!” He said that because there was 
an idea in the City of London that there were too many 
churches there. He hoped that if the number of c 
in Norwich was found to bea little redundant they would 
still maintain them for the sake of the beauty and 
amenity of their beautiful city. If they were pulled down 
they would find that their loss could never be replaced. 

iF Aston then referred to the work of the London 
Society in preserving and promoting the amenities of 
the City of London, 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


Binanonam Aucurrecrurat, Association, 

‘The ninth general meeting of the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association was held at the Birmingham School of 
Art on Friday, 24 February, Mr. H, T. Buckland [F.] 
took the chair, and Mr. H. Worthington [4], M.A., gave 
an illustrated lecture on Michele San Michele of Verona.” 

Mr. Worthington spoke of the danger of blind ‘enthu- 
siasm for a past style unless tempered by critical historical 
study, and said that the best way to study a period is to 
specialise on a: man. 

Sen Michele was a typical child of his age, with 
‘passion for Roman antiquity, yet he fuced the needs of his 
tay, and in his forications adapted the needs of modern 
military engincering to meet the developments of modern 
artillery. He recast the planning of town and country 

to meet @ growing sense of security in city life 
‘One of the last of the Renaissance giants, he sums up the 
Period of culmination, and shows traces of the coming. 
decadence, 

In character San Michele had the enlarged outlook of 
‘one who constantly associated with great men. He was 












































loyal citizen, a staunch servant of the state, and a devoted 
friend. He practised in the same manner es modem 
architects, and hd his share of awkward and exasperating 
ir. Worthington showed many slides illustrating the 
valls and gates around Verona, the fortifications at Parma 
and Piacenza, and the Fort of’ S. Andrea, carried out by 
San Michele, and concluded with a description of his 
‘characteristics. 











‘Tue Rovat INsrirore oF tHe Ancutrects or WesTers 
AvstmaLia INcorPoRaTeD. 

‘The amended constitution of this Allied Society, 
‘carrying with it the use of the title "" Royal,” has been 
approved by the Council of the Institute under the pro- 
visions of By-law 79. 








Exhibition of Original Architectural 
Drawings of the Seventeenth 


Century 


An exhibition of original architectural drawings of 
the seventeenth century will be held in the galleries of 
the Institute from the 2nd to the 17th May. It com 
prises two historic collections, of which one is only a 
recent discovery. ‘The larger forms the Coke collection 
of Smithson drawings, consisting of about a hundred 
sheets, which has kindly been loaned to the Institute by 
Mrs, S. Coke, of Brookhill Hall, near Nottingham, their 

resent owner. Mr. Gotch, ina Paper which he read 
fore the Institute in 1908, on "The Development of 
‘House Design in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James,"" 
deals at length with the collection, of which he gives a 
catalogue, Heis unable, however, in his critical analysis, 
clearly to identify to which of three Smithsons (Robert, 
Huntingdon or John), the drawings may be definitely 
ascribed, ‘The second collection, comprising drawings 
by John Webb (1611-1672), has only recently become 
known, and is fully described by Mr. Gotch in a Paper 
which he contributed to the Institute Jounal, on 24 
September 1921. They have heen lent to the Institute 
by Sir Vere Isham, of Lamport Hall, Northampton- 
¢, in the possession of whose family they have been 
since the time of Sir Justinian Isham, thesecond baronet, 
‘who employed Webb as his atchitect. In addition to 
the drawings there is a number of letters from Webb, 
which throw considerable light on the practice of an 
architect in the seventeenth century, By members of 
the Institute and others who are interested in a historic 
phase of English architecture the exhibition of the 
drawings will be welcomed, and the courtesy of Mrs. 
Coke and Sir Vere Isham in giving the drawings a 
wider publicity than is possible in a private collection 
much appreciated, Mr, Gotch has kindly consented to. 
givean address upon the drawings during the exhibition. 
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Street Architecture Award 


1, With a view to encouraging excellence of design in 
street architecture, it has been decided to examine an- 
ually the buildings erected or completed during the 
year ending 31 December, within a radius of four miles 
from Charing Cross, and to award a premium for the 
moat meritorious external design, 

2. Paesnuats.— The architect of the premiated build~ 
ing will receive a bronze medal presented by the Royal 
Institute, together with a diploma signed by the Jury of 
“Assessors. For the present the Jury propose to hold in 
reserve the question of affixing devices to premiated 
buildings. 

3. Conpitio 

(a) The building must front to a street, road, square or 
court o which the public has access within the four-mile 
radius, The award is intended for a street fagade ax op- 
posed fo churches or public buildings, for which a separate 
Tnedal may be awarded. 

(‘The architect isthe pervon from whose design the 
building has been executed. 

(@) Any Member or Licentiate of the Royal Institute 
‘shall be at liberty to nominate any building (not excluding 
his own work) for consideration by the Jury. Forms of 
fon will be ised with the first two numbers of the 
JOURNAL in each Session. ‘These forms, which must be 
‘accompanied by an elevation 10 scale and a photoraph of 
the exterior of the completed building. for the information 
fof the Jury, must be in the hands of the Secretury 
RALBA, by the end of February 1923. ‘These docu- 
ments will be returned (carriage paid) to the sender after 
the award has been made. ‘The Jury do not bind theme 
selves to confine their selection to the buildings nominated, 

4. Junr.——The ayard wil be made bya Jury of ive, 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute, and 
composed of — 

‘Three architects, 

One Member of the Royal Academy, 

One Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute. 

‘The term of appointment will be for three years, Be- 
fore making their award, the Jury will personally inspect 
such of the buildings as they deem worthy. ‘The award 
will be final and binding on the Council of the Royal 
Institute and the architects concerned. 

5. PRESENTATION.—The presentation of the pre- 
ium to the architect will be made annually at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Institute, of which the date will be 
announced in the Press. 

In submitting the above conditions the Jury desire to 
inform the Council that they are not yet in a position to 
select an artist for the design of the medal, but that 
they hope to make a recommendation upon this point 
later. 

* (Nore.—It may be possible to extend the system of awards 
latex'on by province elles and owas in Sonfoncton seth the 
Allied Societies) 
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For the present the Jury propose to hold in reserve 
the question of affixing devices to premiated buildings, 

The Jury for the award for the present year consats 
of 

‘The Earl of Crawford and Baleares [Hon. F,, 
Chairman, 

Sir Aston Webb [J], P.R. 
RLBA. 

‘Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.LB.A. 

Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., Past President RIB, 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice-President RBA, 


Summoning General 
Meetings 


‘The Secretary of the Institute has sent the following 
letter to the Press : 








+» Past President 








32 March agas. 

Dean Sin—Several members interested in’ this 
question have been inquiring from me as to the method 
‘of summoning General Meetings of the Royal Institute 
and as to the length of notice required, and T understand 
that there has been some correspondence in the pro- 
fessional Press on the point. It may interest your 
readers to have a statement as to this. 

Broadly speaking, there are three ways in which 
matter of this kind can be laid before the members of 
the Royal Institute for consideration :-— 

1. ‘The Council can summon a Special General Mecting 
for any date they choose, specifying the business to be dis- 
‘cussed. They can give the ampleat possible notice of such 
‘a meeting, and they ean call (either on their own initiative 
‘or at the tequest of x member or members, 

2, ‘The subject ean be discussed by the Council putting 
ft down ay one of the matters for consideration at one of 
the four fixed Business: Meetinis of the Seasion ; or any 
member or members ean send in notice for such w meet- 
ing. In this case very long notice can be given of the 
‘meeting $0 as to ensure adequite discussion, 

3. Any alte members an denund the of 
a Special General Meeting by sending a requisition to the 
Couneil, and the Gouneil are bound forthwith to call the 
meeting It must be held within three weeks ftet the 

livery of the requisition to the Secretary. This pro- 
virion in the by-laws obviously makes it impossible to xive 
more than at the outside 10 days’ notice to. members, a 
the requisition to the Secretary has fit to be laid before 
the next meeting of the Council, who have to fix the date 
and order the printing and sending out of the noti 

In other words, there are three methods of sum 
moning these meetings, two of which allow of ample 
notice being given, while the other makes it impossible 
to give more than a very few days’ notice. It is, of 
course, open to members to adopt any of these three 
methods which they prefer.— Faithfully yours, 

Taw MacAuisten, 
‘Secretary. 
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Competitions 
AUCKLAND MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
The following cablegram was received from the 
‘Mayor of Auckland, New Zealand, on 29 March 1922 : 

“The Secretary, Rayal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, 9 Conduit Street, W.—Memorial Museum Com- 
petition. “Major Axes Maori Hall and Maoei Court 
moust be parallel, In Halls where span requires inter- 
tedlots support desirable (wo vuch supports placed 
approximately quarter span from adjoining wall. In 
Main Entrance Hall, Central Hall, Central War 
Memorial Hall, and Hall Memories, supports left dis 
cretion competitors. For Memorial ‘Trophies and 
‘Memories Halls lighting aystem left competitors. 
Posting first mail final memoranda and Answers Ques 
tions, Designs due Auckland thirtieth June, but 
owing irregularity mails will allow fortnight extension. 
Advise competitors.’ 

"The following cablegram has been sent by the 
R.LB.A, to the pronoters of the Auckland Memorial 
Corspetidon 

















"a9 March ro2a. 

“ Gunson, Mayor, Auckland, New Zealand. Cor- 
rected conditions received London March eighteenth, 
Further answers expected middle April and middle 
May. Drawings must leave London twenty-sixth 
April to arrive Auckland thirtieth June. Time for 
completion obviously insufficient. “ Committee em- 
Phatically request date for despatch of designs from 

ndon be fixed thirtieth June. Please cable reply."” 


‘The following cable was received on 31 March 192 
in reply: “Ribazo London.—Agree your request 
extension June thirtieth, London subject plans being 
shipped first mailboat therealter,"” 











NEWPORT (MON) WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the 
attention of Members and Licentiates to the fact that 
the Conditions of the above Competition are unsatis 
factory. ‘The Competitions Committee are in negotia- 
tion with the promoters in the hope of securing an 
amendment, In the meantime Members and Licen- 
tates are advised to take no part in the Competition, 

Tan MacAutsten, 
Secretary. 





Converrrions Oren. 
‘Auckland War Memorial. 
R.LB.A. Colour Competition. 
Dundeo War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Notices 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS, 127 Juxe, 1922, 

‘The following appl for election have been re- 
ceived. Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting the candidates must be sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Council prior to Monday, rsth May, 
1922. 





AS FELLOWS (10). 
Axpinsox + Anonew Wantrronn (A. 1884), 28 High 
Watford; 18 Wellington Road, Watford. 
BaaDoaL : Twossas Anriun Dancy [4. 1930}, 13 Old Quebee 
Street, Marble Arch, W. i 8 Lansdowne Road, Watt 
run (A. 1y04], 9 Regent Street, 


eccsiet Marsioes,,Cam- 
ie Coca, Ws 2 Alaa Rand, Subse” 
Conris: Wa.uian THomas [4 gods Gubatel Westminster, 
BIW. t. Lankwood!" Link bath, Watton Seca 
Chats Jonns, MBE TA WoenT HERI OS ot 
Wonka Westone, Sir; Glen, Bowes Rona, 
owt eaten ‘3 
Gnormare [3 1913), Panyra, Square Chambery 
Warrinon : Mydaiton litt near Watton” 
Fuvont' Chania (a s8ghh Gold Stet Chanbers, Kener 
* Sronelegh” Queensberry Road, Ketter 
Roop? Acaw'Wiuinin (4: goo) & Loge Casseesy Peer 
Rorougs Bormegsbuy: Roe bortig 
Sousrm: Enxnsr Gronor tam (A. to9s], 3 St, Jame 
Bree, SWarg Suratord Hse, ‘Creken ane 
Wintiedoy Fark, 81 


AS ASSOCIATES (24), 

Auwann : Wantaast Walace, M.Atch, (Special War Examinas 
tion), c/o Messty, Noble & Hyde, 14 Phil 
Montreal, Canada; t27 Drummond ‘Street, 
Canada. 

Awpnaiws = Cymit, Dovatas (Special War Examination), 222 
High Street, Ponders End, Middlesex. 

Brausioner: Jou Sonenviuin, M.C,, B.A. (8, 1931—Special 
War Exémption}, 24 Brizennoye’ Street, Manchester ; 4 

Wellington Crescent, Upper Chorlton Road, Manchester 

‘Chomae = Atrnep Cyn [Special War Examination], 6/0 Mestre, 
Seale & Riley, 25 Horsefaie Street, Leicester ; 98 Howard 
Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester 

Cuane: "Hanon “Gounbay [Special War Examination), 
Peethams, Darlington; Summerhill, Abbey. Road, 
Darlington, 

Davins: Hanot Hixcutirrs [Special War Examination), 14 
Nowh John Street Liverpool 20 Righth Avenue, ton 
croft, Liverpool. 

Dawson! Hanvay Atmeaxnen (Special War Examination), 
‘o/o Bank of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, 

Hawuuio Frio, M-A‘Oxon [Special War Exa 
High Street, Totnes, 8. Devon. 

Haywano : Jon Haroun [Special War Examination], 60 
Grant Sireet, Glasgow. 

Jacnson = HAnotin ‘THoatas (Special War Examination}, Bush 
House, Aldwych, W.C2 ; 13 Petherton Road, Hightury, 


Jrsoxess | Tyontas Tauemayan (8; 1922—Special War Een 
Won], 184 Baliol Chambers, Stanley: Street, Liverpool | 
6 Tehnyson Street, Princes Park, Liverpool. 

Lav: Anritin Punestt [Special War Examination), 149 Upper 
Richmond Road, Purney, S.Wats, 

Pronace "Hanon Eeniowes (8, 1981 Special Wat Fxemp- 
tion}, PAV.D. Secretariat, Chepauk, Made, India, 
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Rexvas : Jou Eowann [Special War Examination), 158 Water- 
oo Road, Smethwick, Birmingham, 
Rouzxnion : ALexaxpin Soteatox [Special War Exanination), 
tment of Works and Railways, Treasury Mace, Mee 

\istralia, 


De 
tourme, A 
Examination), 44 "Thornhill 









0 Fiepnick Rowan [Special War Examina- 
tion}, ¢/o Messrs, Denison, Ran, & Gibbs, Beaconsfield 
Hong Kong, China’ 

Searox: WittiaM Geonor [Special Wor Exam 
Mackintosh Road, Pontypridd, Glam 

‘Twoxreon : Cimustormex Chato (Special War Examination), 
44 Crescent Road, Toronto, Canada. 

Famngou : Ronen Anase[S. F944 

Lane, Liverpool, FE 

> Awrink. Crcit. 

Rawlins Street, Fairfield, Live 

vow Hing; Wivenko Cursnovr, M.c- 
tion}, imperial War Graves Commis 

Warnsy’: Curiumer Cusvoe Mowt ti Examination), 
37 Harold Street, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia, 

isan: Jou Hexny [Special War’ Examinat 

reenway Avenue, Taunton, 


AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES (10). 


Asmmy: ‘Thomas, D.Litt, F-S.A., Director of the British 
School at Rome, Valle Gila, Rame, Italy. 
Bru: Chanuas Frasers, M.A. F.S.A., Ashmolean Museum, 
CuurroN-Hnook : Anriun, B.A, The Red House, Godalming, 
Cocnmurt.: Svonty Canivin, "M.A. Direetor of the Fite. 
iam Museum, Cambri, 
Comronn.; Listin Cort, 3’ Melina Place, Grove End Row, 


jon], 2 









7 






Special War Examin 
nion, St Omer, France, 











in}, 65, 

















Cannot: Rey, Davio Hiuuxr Sostmsrt, Lit.D,, FSA, 
8 Park Terrace, Cambridge, 
Moncraomimy’ : Hiexny Guivitin, J.P. 39 Wynnstay Gardens, 


Naw : EoMeno Hone, 17 Worcester Place, Oxford, 
Puntaans = R. Rawat, Atherton House, Ham, near Richmond, 


ur 

Water ition Oven, BSe.. MinseCE,, Director of 

Building Research, 16 and 18 Old Cueen Street, Wests 
ter, SW, 





THE CIVIC SURVEY OF GREATER LONDON, 

It has been decided by the Council of the Institute 
to approach the London County Council and endea- 
‘our to arrange for the continuance of the work of 
the Civic Survey for Greater London as a means of 
providing employment for architects during the 
present period of depression, 

THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD. 

Mr. H.W. Burrows [4,] has been appointed as repre= 
sentative of the Royal Institute to-confer with a Sub- 
Committee of the Water Board on the revision of the 
regulations for the prevention of waste, misuse, undue 
consumption, or contamination of water. 


REINSTATEMENT OF MEMBERS. 
‘Mr. C. F. Ward [F.], and Mr. J. Hardwick Higgs 


(Licentiate), have been’ reinstated members of the 
tute, 
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Spr day teva. ean i mahoga 
1c Cn AEEMAS 9 Kits each Whe Teale, 2) 





ere acy ce yeti 
73, Oukhill Road, Rast Piney, 5.W.rs. of 





PARTNERSHIP, 
ANLALD.A. desies« share in well-established Practic, Provin 
fgtlamed. "Wott tontperte cr mney Praearal s 
Es ioometon toe adr sab Lge 
experience (genera protien) ad ta yous Se, 
. University College, Landon: "War Service Hen 
2, 10 Secretary KLMA, y Const Steet Wit 
LBA. requires a partaer. General cemtey. practi — 
‘poly Box Ser yo Semeaty RELA" y Cult Sek W 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
AJCALR.A. (38) dsies penton ae Asatant 8 Landon. 
Working dining: detail! speciation, suevbyingan nmin 
Newt and accurate draughitwoan. Excelent teams Ate 
Bie No, 643 co Sevtptary Kel fay 9, Conduit Steet, W. 
Avcwrercr, Pellow Royal Taxtiute Atchtecta, Tela 
MAEDA ‘nat meen ty practising tn lista, wants pustocal 
Pome teint ee 4c ant "mnt 
taper on Houle aol Town Platnkagy Would mans br 
gies “for Landon fmm —Apyty ox 'yq33, tio The Secret 
JUHA Condun Steet, WPS oD 


Minutes XIV 


Srsston 193123, 
Fleepth General Mating (Ordinay of the Senion 
1923, held on Monday, 3 Apr 193, at 8 pst.—-Me, 
erhoune, Preaiden, in the chr, ‘The ates bok wo 
ed by 17 Fellows (including $ members of the Counc 
cates (including ¥ member of the Coincil), = Licen 
large number of visitors. 

‘The Minutes of the ‘Tenth Meeting held on 20 March 
having been taker ax read, were confirmed mn signed. 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Mr, Frederick 
William Marks, elected Associate 1887, Fellow noes, tt wa> 
ResoLven that the regrets of the Institute for the Joo Of thi 
Member be recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting, und that 
4 message of condolence and sympathy be eonvesed to hiv 


elnino 

At the suyuestion of the Hon. Secretary, it was Rasot.ven that 
‘message of congratulation be sent to Mt. Gy Gilbert Soot (F 
on his election ux a Royal Academician, 

The following members attending for the first time since their 
election were formally sdmitted by the Preadent sMesrs, 
W. A. Cheers, Sidney C. Clark, G. H. Fielder, 8. Hyde, R. J. 
Hi Minty, A Tron, Asooties, 

Mr.8.¢. #7) having read » paper entitled" Fanon 
Chile: a dca. onsueds tnd“ oe the on ok the 
‘like Atte vou ot Gener snLee ee 

‘the . nn, 
G.Ch, KCV.0,, Chairman ofthe Conatier oe te Travel 
sen ia ie Cara wie used to Mr. Ramsey by 

lamation, and wa briefly responded to 

"The proceedings closed at 9.20 pan 
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Report of the Council for the Official Y ear 1921-1922 


INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 18 Meetings, 
‘The following Boards and Committees appointed by the Council have met and reported from time 
to time on the matters referred to them :— 





Annual Dinner Committee 
Board of Architectural 
Compe 







Joint Committee, 
ip Drawings Conunittee, 
Fellowihip Qualifications 

dnd House Conimittee 














National Housing int Comrnittee, 
‘Office of Works Committee 

Royal Gold Medal Committee. 

Selection and General Purpores Committee, 
Sessional Pupers Committee. 

Street Architecture Jury. 


Maduox Steet Property Commie 
olicy Jo 





‘own Planning and Housing Com 
Unification and Registration Con 
London ‘Committee, 

Particulars of the work of these Boards and Committees are embodied in this Report. 
Obituary. ‘The losses by death have been as follows ;— 
Fuitows, 

Goldie : Edward, 

Holman : Lieut-Col, George Edward. 
Hunt t Frederick William Hugh. 

La Trobe ¢ James Henty. 

Litdlewood 2 Wiliam Henry. 

Monro : Janes Milne 












yAuocines Comic, 
iding Acts Committe. 









HRSA. 









Phill 


Eavurrer ; Newton : Ernest, CAB. RA. Weatherley? Willa Sammue 
Ford! George MeLeno- 

Assocuris, 
Barlow + William Tilt, Roun: Reginald St. Aubyn. Smith : Thomas Marshal. 





Buckley-Jones ! James Alfred, Scott: William Alphonsun, 





‘Trebileo | Arthur Floyd, 
Walker: Hubert Wil 














Laciseriaras. 

Bargman : Frederick, Edin ; Vernon Annesley. Kick : Walter. 

Browne : Flint. Emmett: Henry Alfred, Pope : Morley. 

Cox: G. A. Fletcher : Edgar George. Stainer : Wal 

Dyson: Ernest William, Keech + Edward William. Sugden : William Hampden, 
‘West: Chatles. 


Hoxonany Fai.ow, 
Harcourt : Viscount The Rt. Hon. Lewis, P.C. 
Hoxonany Comusrosoin Mescmns. 
Berner + Stanislas{Louls,(Paris). Nyrop : Professor Martin (Copenhagen), 
M 353 
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‘The following table shows the Membership and Licentiateship of the Royal Institute com- 
‘Membership. ured with the preceding five years :— 


Fellows, Associates," Licensates, Hon. Fellows, Hon, Associates, HLCM. Ret. Fs, 
ror B42 1,656 1,890 8 46 as 
198 838 1031 1882 u rH 6 4" 
1919 S34 1730 1836 10 45 a 
1930 803 4773 as um 4 iz 3 
roar 969) 2032 Hsa7 a oH 3 
93a 969, coud 1487 a8 % 45 


During the official year since the last Annual General Meeting 33 Fellowa and 204 Assodiates have been 
elected, as against 138 Fellows and 320 Associates in the previous year. 

the Anica ‘The membership of the Allied Societies, as shown in the last issue of the KaLennar, now 
Societies. reaches a total of 3,790, including 1,341 Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute. 
‘The membership of the Architectural Association is now 1,579, including 717 Members and Licentiates of 
the Royal Institute, 

‘The Council have had the pleasure of admitting to alliance two newly formed Societies—the Berks, 
Bucks and Oxon Architectural Association, and the Norfolk und Norwich Association of Architects, which 
are already doing work of the utmost value to the profession in the four counties concerned. 

Arbitrators. During the year the President hs appointed the following members to act as Arbitrators 
in connection with building disputes : 








aN ‘HH, V, Ashley 5 woe ee Fh Mr. James 8. Gibson [F, 
see erate at a pennant 
ie Pies Cashe LP) Mr, Arthur Keen [F.). 


Sir Banister Fletcher Mr. H, D. Seatles-Wood [F.]. 
Me. C. B, Flockton ( Me. John Slater [F. 


Since the issue of the last Annual Report the following Assessors have been appointed on the 















Asenors. President's nomination :— 
North Wale Heroes’ Mera Bangor Mg. G. ihert Sent ALF. 
‘Sanatorium in the Cane o Perth—Sie John Burnet, ARA-{F]. 
Harrogate War Memorial 
Ipswich War Mernoril i 
‘Hull Corporation Art Gallery—Mr. John impson (FJ, Past-President, 
Grants, Since the itue ofthe Ist Annual Report the Council have made the fllowing grants 


L100 
‘Architectural Association Endowment Fund " 
‘Architects’ Benevolent Society 100 
Aghiees “and "Surveyor Unemployment 


Boned SF Architectural'Seudies, Cambeiiye | 38 

opal la ‘The Royal Gold Medal for Architecture for the year 1931 was awarded to Sir Edwin L. 

Lutyens, R.A, [#7], and was presented to him at the General Meeting on 20 June 1921. 

ae year the Medal is to be awarded to Mr. Thomas Hastings, of New York, in recognition of the merit 
of his executed work. His Majesty has graciously signified his approval of the award. 


During the Session the Council have made the following appointments of members to repre- 
Appointments. sent the Royal Institute on the various bodies or for the purposes indicated :— 
Burrus Exonvetnins Staxbanps Associxri0N—Mc. Percival M. Frasee (F]- 
Txnesrmat, Couxct. ron Tin Bun.oina Inpostay, Absusisrnarive ComattrTe Mr. James S. Gibson [F]. 
Prornssionat, Cuasses Ato Counett—Mr, George Hubbard [F.], 
ome or Govensons on ry Usa oF Sirti —M. J Alia Gott CF, 
Geena Couver. ron Tue Narrow Renta oF PuAsiiog Mis HB. Bethe Wood (F) 
Conrmansex ov Inmmesarionat Unio Aoainer Tumncuvosts—Me, Edwin ‘T 1fll [F] ana A 
‘Stanpixe Comatrrr on Waren Recvtations—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F.]. 
Issracrion or Puntic Bui.omos Consarrer—Me. R. Stanley Hall (FJ and, Mr. H. ‘T. Buckland (2. 
xpusrmat. Couxeh. ron ru BuiLuNe IxbustAY—Me, George Hubbard [2 
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Hams Exoiwmmuva Stasnanos Associsrion Sun-Cosnarrree ne Inox Porrtasn Cestixt—Mr, Max Clarke [F]. 
Ructsrnarion oF Etacrnicat, Coxreactons Comaurrm—Mr. Alan E, Munby (F Wa 
‘Couxcit oF Ssoxe Anarrausvr Exiaurriox, 1923—Me. Emest Newton, R.A, 
Rovat Rasrisi Conoxial, Socurry or Aurists-—Mr, W. E, Riley [F'). 
Santrany [xseucrons’ Exansarios Boano—Mr, H, D. Searles-Wood [F: 
Cosjoner Bonwo or Sxeetini Socters-—Mr. HD, Searles Wend (J; 
Univimstry ov Loxpox Ancirecrimat. EoucaTion Conatrrree—Nte. Paul Waterhouse (President) and Mr. Arthue Keen (F. 
Rovar Saxrrany Issrrrury Coxaness, 1922, Rounxemouri—Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood [F"] and Mr. J. Arthur Smith (F)- 
Barrisit ENGINEERING STANOANDS ASSOCIATION. CONFERINCE OM STANDANDIEATION OP SaxD Liste Buucks—Mr. HD. 

Searles Wood (F 
‘Burr Scnoou ar Rone Couxct.—Mr. John W. Simpson [2]. 

Cont Swioxs Anatisinet Sociery—Mr. W. G. Newton [- 

Kiwooo Parsivarion Counen—Mr. Alsi E, Munby 

Derurario’ v0 RovaL. Cosistision ox Gntatin LONDON—Mr, Paul Waterhouse (President), Major Harry Barnes (FJ, 
Professor S. 1. Adshead (FJ, Mr. W. E, Riley [F') 


fares The following Papers have been read since the issue of the last Annual Report -— 


* ‘Phe Design of the Picture ‘Theatre, by Mr. Robert Atkinson [FJ 
1 School Design," by Mr. George H. Widdows [7]. 

A Plea for a Broader Conception of Architectural Education," by Mr. ‘Phooas 
+ Architectural Draughtsmanahip,” by Professor William Rothenstein, 
he Internal Decoration ot the Osean Liner,” hy Me, Arthur J. Da 
‘The Building Timbers of the Empire,” by Mr, HD. Searles-Wood (F. 

* London Clubs,” by Mr, 8. C. Ramsey [F']- 


‘The following Papers will be read before the end of the Session :-— 


“ "Phe First Hulf-Century of the R.LB.A,," by Mr. J. A. Gotch, F.8.A. (1) (to be read on 15 May). 
Colour in Architecture," by Mr, Willi Harvey, Owen Jones Student 1913 (to be read on 39 May), 
* Recent Excavations at Rome,” by Dr. ‘Thomas Ashby. 


‘The Memorial Tublet designed by Mr. ‘Trenwith Wills [4.] will be completed and ready for 
The RLB.A, unveiling carly in the summer. ‘The Tablet will contain the names of 232 Members and 
‘War Memorial, Students of the Royal Institute who laid down theie lives in the service of the Enipire during 

the War. 

‘The Deed of Award of the vatious Prizes and Studentships was presented to the Royal 
Te RLBA, Institute at the General Meeting on 23 January 12a, At the presentation of Prizes on 
stants, 6 February an Address to Students was delivered by the President, and a criticiom of the 

work submitted was read by Mr. Theodore Fyfe (F.], An Exhibition of the Drawings was 
held from 24 January to 6 February in the Royal Institute Galleries, and was visited by more than 
550 persons. A selection of the Prize Drawings is now being sent the round of the Allied Societies. 

‘The Council have awarded Studentships of £50 each to the following ex-Service 
ee cer students 


























Collett, Royal Gold Medallivt, Past President. 
ik Pinenal ofthe Royal Collegeof Ar. 

































‘The Robert Gordon's ‘Technical College, Aberdeen . . « Mr.T. A. G. Inglis. 
‘The Board of Architectural Studier, Cambridh . . » Mr A. White. 

he Curd Techniest Colleges ss S| MBC. Page, 
‘The Edinburgh Clee of A SSS SSS Me ati thn 
University of Liverpool. ss NEG (AS Pore 
Victorin University, Manchester. : »-MeLR.A. Cordingley, 


‘The Henry Jarvis Scholarship of {so tenable at the Architectural Association was awarded to 
Mr. B, U. Channon [4]. 
‘The Henry Jarvis Studentship of £250 a year for two years tenable at the British School at Rome was 
awarded to Mr, E. W. Armstrong [4.]. 
te ‘The following statement has been received from the Trustees :"* The capital, mostly invested 
Hoary tarvis in Colonial Government securities, was, on 31 December 1921, of the nominal value of 
£16,293 48.74. ‘The income received during the year r92r (including income tax refunded) 
amounted to £539 18s. 9d. ‘The income available for distribution at the end of rg2t was represented by a 
sum of £1,500, invested in 5 per cent. War Bonds, and a bank balance of £1,094 83. 9d." 








| 
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JueArchitald ‘The scheme for the annual award of these Scholarships—two of £100 and one of £50—is now 
Scholarihips, in operation, and it is hoped that the first holders will be selected in the course of the year, 
‘The Royal Institute has again co-operated with the Architectural Association and the Society 
Site poua organising the Architects’ Welcome Club for the benefit of Architects visiting the Inter- 
national Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. ‘The programme of the Club has been 
published in the Jounyat. for the information of members. 
‘The great increase in the activities of the Royal Institute has necessitated certain alterations 
Alterations on the ground floor to provide more working space for the office. "The Council Room has 
Premises. been sacrificed for this purpose, and rooms have now been provided forthe Secretary and the 
Assistant-Secretary and the general office accommodation has been doubled. ‘The Common 
Room is now used for the fortnightly meetings of the Council. ‘These alterations were carried out by 
Mr. Keen, the Hon, Secretary, to whom the thanks of the Royal Institute are due. 
‘Architgcturnt ‘The Council desire to call the special attention of members to the Report of the Board of 
Bincation, Architectural Education. On the election of Mr. Paul Waterhouse as President, 
Mr. W. Curtis Green has been elected Chairman of the Board, ‘The activities and the influence of this body 
steadily increase and its relations with the Universities and Schools of Architecture are intimate and cordial, 
It is systematically fostering the establishment of a complete and co-ordinated system of architectural 
lucation throughout the whole Empire. 
Colour” ‘The assistance of the Council has been gladly granted to the conduct of a Competition t6 
Competition. encourage the use of colour in external design, for which prizes amounting to £200 have been 
offered by an anonymous donor. ‘The Assessors are = 


Edwin Lutyens, RA. Professor Gerald Moira. 
‘Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, Past Presider Mr. William Waleot, 


Great interest is being taken in the Competition, and the designs will be exhibited in the Galleries. 
Uniteation and On 12 May 1921 the Unification and Registration Committee held a largely attended 

meeting for the purpose of considering the report of the Sub-Committee. A full report of 
this meeting and of the decisions arrived at was published in the Jounal. for 28 May 1921. 

On 23 May 1921 the Council approved the four resolutions of the Unification and Registration 
Committee and entered into negotiations with the Society of Architects. 

Before any decisive steps were taken it appeared to be advisable to ascertain the views of the members 
of the Associate class, 

A general meeting of Associates was held on 7 June 1921, at which a Committee, subsequently 
strengthened by representative Associates from the Provinces, was formed. ‘This Committee is giving 
the most careful consideration to the whole problem, and the Council's negotiations with the Society of 
Architects have been suspended until the Committee has reported. On 7 February 1922, at a Special 
General Meeting, a resolution was moved by Mr. A, W. S. Cross to the effect that there should be no 
alteration in the constitution of the Royal Institute until after the passing of a Registration Act. One 
hundred and twelve members voted in favour of the Resolution and sixty-six against, ‘The By-laws 
require a two-thirds majority which was not obtained, and the Resolution was consequently not carried, 
Astatement on the present position of the Unification and Registration movement was issued to members 
by the Council on 18 March. 

On 4 July rg2x the provisional agreement with the Ministry of Health on the subject of 
{eaten the fees payable to architects in connection with abandoned or partly abandoned Housing 
Housing Schemes was rejected by the General Body. After consultation with housing architects, the 
Scheme. Practice Standing Committee requested the Council to summon a General Meeting for the 


Bhubiton, 
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purpose of electing three delegates with full powers to negotiate a settlement with the Ministry of Health. 
‘This measure was approved by a General Meeting on 28 November 1921, and Mr, H. T., Buckland [F.}, of 
Birmingham, Mr. Francis Jones [F.], of Manchester, and Mr, Herbert A. Welch [4], of London, were 
duly elected as delegates of the Royal Institute. After fresh consultation between the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Housing Architects, and the delegates, a meeting with the Ministry of Health was arranged 

‘The delegates, accompanied by the President, were received at the Ministry on 22 March, and the 
negotiations are now going on, 
Exhibitions ot Full use is now being made of the facilities whict 
Architecture, Institute, and an interesting series of Exhibitions has been held during the last few 
months. In November and December 1921 it was intended to hold the first of a series of Annual 
Exhibitions of contemporary British Architecture. ‘The arrangements for this Exhibition were well in 
hand when, through the instrumentality of Mr, Cart de Lafontaine, it was found that there was a possibility 
of obtaining a loan of the photographs and drawings of American Architecture which were shown in the 
Salon at Paris in the summer of 1921. With the courteous assistance of Mr, J. Clarence Levi, of the 
‘American Institute of Architects, who was in charge of the Exhibition in Paris, the consent of the A.1.A. 
\was obtained, and it was decided to hold an Exhibition of American work in place of the British Exhibition 
that was being arranged. ‘The Exhibition was opened by Lady Astor, M.P., on 23 November, and proved 
(o be by far the most successful and the most interesting to the general public that had ever been held 
in the R.I.B.A. Galleries. Tt was scen by more than 3,090 visitors and was widely commented upon by 
the general Press. Advantage was taken of the opportunity to hold several meetings during the course of the 
Exhibition. On 25 November Mr, Bertram Goodhue and Mr. Donn Barber, of New York, delivered 
admirable addresses before a crowded audience ; on 29 November Mr. Raymond Unwin lectured, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Aston Webb, on " American Architecture and ‘Town Planning"; and on 
2 December a large gathering of architectural students inspected the Exhibition and listened to informal 
discourses by Mr. A. D. Miller and others 

‘The American Exhibition was followed by the usual display of the Prize Drawings of the year. ‘This 
was followed by a new departure—an Exhibition of working drawings of well-known buildings contributed 
by prominent members. Sir John Burnet, A.R,A., Me, Ralph Knott, and Mr. A. J. Davis kindly lent the 
drawings of the British Museum Extension, the London County Hull, and the Morning Post building 
respectively. During the remainder of the Session it is intended to hold an Exhibition of Armenian 
Architecture, organised by Mr. A. Fetvadjian, and to show the Smithson and Webb drawings recently lent 
to the Royal Institute collection by Mrs, Cokeand Sir Vere Isham, Bart. ‘The beginning of the Session 
1922-1923 will be marked by the first of the Annual Exhibitions of British Architecture. 
Tondon street. The proposals for an annual award for the best street frontage of the year in the London area 
‘Architecture, which were outlined by the late President, Mr. John W. Simpson, in his address to the 
Council (sec JouRNAL, August 1919), have now taken shape, A Jury of Assessors, consisting of the 
President, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., and Mr. E. Guy Dawber, Vice- 
President, under the Chairmanship of the Earl of Crawford and Balearres (Hon. Fellors], has drawn up the 
conditions of the award, which are about to be published, and buildings completed within the year ending 
31 December 1922 will, subject to the conditions, be reviewed by the Jury early in 1923. It is hoped that 
this Annual Award will do much to arouse public interest in fine work, and as soon as the system is 
established in London an effort will be made to extend it to the principal cities in the Provinces 
During the year 1921 the increase in the Annual Subscriptions and contributions, sanctioned 
in 1920, came into effect, It will be recalled that it was thought advisable to meet the general 
fall in the purchasing power of money by a uniform increase of 215. in each class of subscription. ‘The 
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result has justified the forecast of the Finance and House Committee. As compared with the year 1914. 
the income of the Royal Institute has increased by roughly so per cent.,and in spite ofa genctal increase 47 
rites, amounting to not less than 100 per cent., it has been possible to meet the cost of the greatly increased 
and constantly growing activities of the Royal Institute. Many expenses have had to be sanctioned which 
Were not contemplated when the financial forecast of the year was made, but a great increase in Entrance 
and Examination fees has enabled these to be defrayed. "This increase cannot be counted upon in future, 
and the expenditure for 1922 has been carefully reviewed by the Finance and House Committee s0 4s to 
enable the necessary work to be carried on, 


Addition ‘Thanks in the main to the energy and skill of Mr. Sydney Perks, the Chairman of the Com- 
to fnittee, valuable and much-néeded additions have been made to the property of the Royal 
Institute. ‘The perpetually renewable lease of No. 10 Conduit Street was purchased for (£11,000, ead 
the premises have been let at £1,000 per annum. ‘This purchase will enable the premises tc be extended 
with a wider frontage when financial conditions permit. An area of some 850 feet on the Maddon Street 
side adjoining the Great Gallery has also been purchased for £3,000. This extension will allow an 
increase in the Great Gallery from 3,534 feet super to 2,684 feet super. ‘The present Gallery has 
Proved to be inadequate and in some respects unsatisfactory for the largely increased attendances at 
General Meetings, 









is Parliamentary 
duties have naturally limited his attendance at afternoon meetings at the Royal Institute, but the Council 
have realised more fully than ever the value of his services to the profession, 


Beace Day | Garden Party, which was attended by some 1,000 members and guests ofthe Royal Institute, 
Gsvien Party. was held on 28 June 1921 at the Zoological Gardens, ‘The Council hace to thank 
the Council of the Zoological Society for their courtesy in offering their hospitality to the Royal Institute, 
and they have also to thank certain private members whose generous donations for the Garden Party in 
1920 enabled the function to be so successfully repeated in 1921. 


Official ‘The Council have published in the JourNat for the information of Members certain extracts 
Architectare. from the Report of the Official Architecture Committee (1915). The complete Report can 
be seen by members who apply to the Secretary, 

‘mre Institute “The Council have approved the draft of the Proposed Charter of the Institute of Scottish 
‘of Scottish Architects, and have written to the Privy Council in support of the ion. ‘The grant 
Arctitets of this Charter should be of the utmost benefit to the art of architecture in Scotland. 


Bumeat ot On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural Education a scale of payment for 
Examiners. the Royal Institute Examiners has been adopted. 





G Reitt Committee, consisting of representatives of the Science and Practice Standing 
Balding Code, Committee, with power to co-opt other Members, has. been Appointed for the purpose 

of drafting a new National Building Code, It is hoped that such a Code, if embodied in 
a Bill, will receive the warm ‘support of the Ministry of Health, 7 
Conditions A Conference attended by representatives of the Royal Institute, the Surveyors’ Institution, 
‘ot Contract. — the Quantity ‘Surveyors’ Association, the Society of Architects, the Institute of Builders, 
and the National Federation of Building ‘Trades Employers, has been summoned for the purpose of 
Preparing an agreed form of conditions of contract for the building trade for England and Wales, The 
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Conference has requested the Government to appoint a neutral chairman to preside over a tribunal to 
which all points of difference that arise in the drafting of the Form are to be referred. 
‘The Practice Standing Committee having advised the Council not to proceed with the 

Detenee. scheme for the foundation of a Professional Defence Union, it was decided to issue a state~ 
ment to Members pointing out that they can protect themselves in this matter by taking out insurance 
policies from underwriters who undertake this form of business. 
mesuttor ‘The Council have made representations to the Secretary of State for War on behalf of the 
Royal Bugineer architects serving on the staff for R.E. services, and have urged that the pay and status 
‘wervines, of these officers should be materially improved. 
‘The Council have been in communication with the Secretary of State for India and have 
made representations on behalf of the architects in the employment of the Government 
of India and of the Provincial Governments with the object of securing more satisfactory 
conditions of pay and status, 
‘The Council cordially welcome the formation of the Franco-British Union of Architects, 
which should be of the utmost service in establishing more intimate and friendly relations 
between the architects of the two countries. 
"The publication of a volume, entitled “The Designers of Our Buildings,” written by Mr. 
AMbeDesieners [,, Cope Cornford a8 a gift to the Royal Institute, has been marked by a large number of 

very appreciative reviews in the Press generally. It is hoped that Members will purchase 

copies for their own use and for the information of their clients, 

Highce ‘The action taken by the Council in the matter of the Report of the London Building Acts 
Bulldings for Committee has been fully reported in the JourNat. The General Meeting, which discussed 
London, “the subject on 6 March, endorsed the Council's attitude by very large majorities. 
meron _ A Joint Committee, consisting of representatives of the Art, Practice, and Science Standing 
Commission on Committees, and the Town Planning and Housing Committee, has prepared a memorandum 
Greater London. ¢ wvidence to be given on behalf of the Royal Institute to the Royal Commission. This 
evidence will be given in due course by the President, Major Harry Barnes, M.P., Professor 8. D. Ads- 
head, and Mr, W. E. Riley. 
‘the Aiea During the past year the close touch between Members in the Provinces and the Metro- 
Socleties. ——politan centre has been notably empl id. ‘The President has accepted invitations from 
and has been entertained by the South Wales Institute of Architects, the Northern Architectural Associa 
tion, the York and East Yorkshire Architecture! Society, the Hants and Isle of Wight Association of 
Architects, and the Bristol Society of Architects. 

‘The Allied Societies have used the JourNat. more freely for reporting their activities, and a system of 
regular interchange of information and ideas between the Societies has been arranged. 

‘The Conferences of the Presidents of the Allied Societies have been systematized, and these meetings 
now take place in London three times a year. Steps have been taken to increase the number of Provincial 
Members on the Council and Standing Committees, and the Council’s power of appointment to the 
Practice Committee has been employed to secure the presence of representatives of particular areas of 
the Kingdom. 

Provincial ‘The first of the Annual Provincial Conferences was held at Liverpool on 24 and 25 June 

1o2t, and was a brilliant success, Some 160 Members and guests took part. ‘The Royal 
Institute owes a very special debt of gratitude to the Council and Members of the Liverpool Society for 
the energy and enthusiasm with which they organised the Conference, and! to the civic authorities and 
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the directors of the great commercial corporations whose hospitality contributed so largely to the success 
of the meeting. On the unanimous recommendation of the Presidents of the Allied Societies the Council 
have accepted the offer of the South Wales Institute of Architects to organise the Conference of 1922 
at Cardiff, and it will be held there on 8, 9, and 10 June. It is hoped that a very large gathering of 
Members, both of the Royal Institute and of the Allied Societies, will make the journey to Cardiff. 

‘Te Annual The coal strike made it necessary, at the last moment, to cancel the Dinner that was to have 
Dinner, taken place in rgat. 

‘The Dinner of 1922 will take place on 24 May, at Princes Restaurant, when it is hoped that a very 
large gathering of Members will be present. A large number of distinguished guests have already 
accepted the invitation of the Royal Institute 
Four representatives of the Royal Institute, under the revised constitution of the Building 
tation of the ‘Trades’ Parliament, now take part in the deliberations of this body. It has accordingly 
Bulding been decided that it is no longer necessary to continue the work of the Building Industries 

Consultative Board. 











‘This Committee (of which Mr. H, D, Searles-Wood is chairman), which administers the 
Warkolisr funds granted to the Architects’ Benevolent Society by the Prince of Wales’ Fund specially 
Fund Gom- for war cases, has considered 27 cases during the year, and has made grants to those which 
were deserving, amounting to £1,111. 

The RBA, ‘The year has been marked by the retirement of the two oldest members of the staff, Mr. H. G. 
stat ‘Tayler and Mr. George Northover. Mr. Tayler was a member of the permanent staff for 
no less than 47 years, while Mr. Northover had worked for the JouRNat. for some 26 years. Appropriate 
tributes to the value of the services of these two loyal officials have appeared in the columns of the JOURNAL. 

Mr. Rudolf Direks, who has been for 25 years the Librarian of the Royal Institute, has accepted the 
Editorship of the JouRNAL in succession to Mr. Northover, and he will in future combine the duties of 
Librarian and Editor. 

Mr. H. Godfrey Evans, B.A.Cantab., late of the Rifle Brigade, has been appointed Assistant-Secretary, 
and Mr, Everard J. Haynes, B.A.Oxon,, late of the Royal Horse Artillery, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Board of Architectural Education, 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Board haye held 13 meetings, 

Mr. W, Curtis Green was elected Chairman, in succession to Mr. Paul Watethouse—whose election 
as President made it necessary for him to withdraw from his active work as an officer of the Board— 
Mr, Walter Cave and Mr. Maurice E, Webb were elected Vice-Chairmen, and Mr. Henry M, Fletcher 
Honorary Secretary. 

Committee. —The following Committees of the Board were appointed :—Committee of ‘Teachers, 
Examinations Committee, Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study Committee, Exemptions Com. 
mittee, Examinations in India Committee, and Herbert Baker Scholarship Committee, 

‘The arrangement of these Commnittees has been revised in order to secure greater efficiency ; the 
Committee of Teachers and the Exemptions Committee remain as before, and a joint Committee has been 
formed to carry on the work of the Examinations Committee, Herbert Baker Scholarship, Committee, and 
the Examinations in India Committee ; the Problems in Design and ‘Testimonies of Study Committee is 
composed of members of the Board acting by rota. 

‘These Committees have met from time to time and have reported on the matters referred to them by 
the Board. 
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Exemption from the Final Examination. —Exemption from the Final Examination, with the exception 
of the Examination in Professional Practice and provided that in judging all designs submitted for the 
Diploma or Degree there be two External Examiners—approved by the Council, with power of veto—has 
this year been granted to the following additional Schools which conduct five years’ courses -— 
(j,) Glasgow School of Architecture, (Five Years’ Diploma Course.) 
(ii,) London University, School of Architecture, (Five Years’ Diploma and Degree Courses.) 
(jii.) Manchester University, School of Architecture, (Five Years’ Degree and Post-Graduate Course. 
Five Years’ Certificate Course.) 


‘Special Exemptions from the Final Examination —(A) Exemption from the Final Examination under 
the usual conditions has been granted to the holder of the Rome Scholarship at the conclusion of his three 
years’ study abroad, and to the Henry Jarvis student after his two years’ study abroad, their work having 
been approved, 

(B) Bcole des Beaux-Arts, Paris—The Board have received authority from the Council to make 
recommendations in favour of exempting from all the qualifying Examinations for the Associateship, except 
the Examination in Professional Practice, British students in possession of the Diploma of the Keole 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris. 

Exemption from the Intermediate Examination Exemption from the Intermediate Examination has 
been granted to the Armstrong College, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, on its Degree Course up to the Inter- 
mediate standard (i.e. after three years" full-time study), 

The Probationership—A revised form of application for registration as Probationer has been issued, 
and in future the only drawings necessary in support of an application for registration are examples of 
Freehand Drawing. 

Publications. —'The following pamphlets have been published :— 

(i.) Membership of the R.I.B.A., containing full particulars of the qualifications for the Associateship. 

(ii,) Advice to Candidates, containing advice to the student of Architecture and a list of the books 

recommended for study. 

ii.) Past Examination Questions, a pamphlet of the questions set at the Intermediate and Final (or 

Special) Examinations, June 1921. 

‘There has been a heavy demand for these publications 

Exhibition of Working Drazwings—It is proposed to hold annually an Exhibition of the Working 
Drawings of completed buildings for the guidance of students, For the Exhibition this year Sir John 
Burnet, A.R.A., Mr, A. J. Davis, and Mr. Ralph Knott have kindly lent the Working Drawings of the 
British Museum Extension, the Morning Post Building, and the London County Hall respectively. "This 
Exhibition was greatly appreciated by Students and the junior Members of the Royal Institute, and it was 
found necessary to extend the hours during which the Exhibition was open. 

Students’ Evenings at the R.1.B.A,—Special Students’ Evenings have been held in connection with 
the Exhibition of American Architecture, the Exhibition of Prize Drawings, and the Exhibition of Working 
Drawings. ‘These evenings were very well attended by the Students, Several prominent Architects very. 
kindly consented to be present to discuss with the Students the special points of interest in the different 
exhibits, 

Problems in Design and Testimonies of Study. —ax0 Designs have been received and 133 have been 
approved. Arrangements have been made for exhibiting in the Galleries the successful designs submitted 
for as long a petiod as possible after each meeting of the Problems in Design and ‘Testimonies of Study 
Committee. 
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Advisory Members of the Board.—The Council have appointed the following Advisory Members of 
Board :— 


Brofesor Pattick Abercrombie, M-A representing Liverpool University. Department of Civie Design, School of Architecture, 


*Foronto Univers 
Wii Belle and EF Bickbnds Boos a 


G. Washington Browse, repesenting the Ekeburgh Collegeof Art 
Professor Ic W. Cable, representing the Bombay School of Rr 
Code Grcky, the Rosal Architectural School 


Brofessor Percy Nobbs, representing McGill University, Montreal 
Profesor ES. Prat ACA, ARAL ESA, repracntne Cantenige University, 
{pau prac Nt Unieaty, Monte 
Enis Wikion, repmonieg iver 
Eve Saves, eemening tie Societe Aine 


the Society of 
Hey Arthur Chl. POs GEs.OF London School ) sepresenting the Conference of Headmasters. 


5. Fendat Eichels; Fiyuec, tes rpresonting the Concrete Zoot 

Copies of all the publications have been circulated to the Advisory Members for their information and 
comment. 

Education in South Africa.The Council have empowered 4 Board, consisting of the Council of the 
Cape Institute of Architects and of the Authorities of the University of Cape Town, to supervise the 
registration of Probationers, this Board reporting their proceedings to the Board of Architectural Education. 

‘The Board are in communication with the University of Cape Town with reference to the foundation 
of a Chair of Architecture in that University. 

Education in Canada,—For some time past the Board have been in communication with the Universi- 
ties of McGill and Toronto with reference to exemption from the Royal Institute Examinations. ‘This 
matter is still under consideration. 

Communication has also been held with the Allied Societies in the Dominions with the idea of 
establishing an Intermediate Examination, or its equivalent, overseas, The correspondence with reference 
to this question is not yet completed. 

The Examinations.—Duting the year 191 Candidates for the Probs tionership have furnished the Board 
with satisfactory evidence of their attainments and have been registered as Probationers. 

The Intermediate, Final, and Special Examinations.—The Intermediate Exami jon has been held 
once in London, once in Manchester, and once in Sydney. The Final and Special Examinations have been 
held once in London and once in Sydney. 

The following table gives the results of the Examinations :— 









Ixrmaumiare Exwuxarion—London - 
s e Manchester 
3 o Sydney = 


Fouat, ano Seaciat Exansarions—London 


. 5 Sydney. 





49 Students have therefore been added to the Register during the year, and 10 candidates have 
passed the Final or Special Examination qualifying for Associateship. 

Special War Examination and Special War Exemption—The Special War Examination has been 
held twice in London and once in Liverpool, Sydney, and Toronto ; 272 candidates presented themselves, 
of whom 217 passed. 
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Of the Students who have availed themselves of the Special War Exemption from the Final Examina- 
tion, 11 have been elected Associates, 


Atthe Statutory Examination qualifying for candidature as District Surveyor in London 2 candidates 
Were examined and 1 passed. 

‘The Council, on the recommendation of the Board, tender their grateful acknowledgments to the 
Examiners for their services. 

‘The Board have authorised the Council of the Cape Institute of Architects to conduct a Special War 
Examination in Cape Town in June rg22. 

Arrangements have also been made for holding a Special War Examination in Bombay, India, 

Prizes and Studentships.—The Board appointed Juries to assess the designs submitted in competition 
for the Prizes and Studentships. ‘The Board have reported thereon to the Council, and the Award was 
published in the JouRNAL for 28 January 1922, 

the Board have appointed a Sub-Committee to consider alterations in the machinery for the 
administration of the Prizes and Studentships, ‘This Sub-Committee has met twice and the recom- 
mendations have been approved, 

‘The arrangements now in force for drawing up the Programmes and assessing the Drawings submitted 
aire the outcome of suggestions offered by several practising Architects, Professors, Teachers, and Students, 
‘The revised Prizes pamphlet should do much to ensure a large entry in the Competitions, 

Cambridge School of Architecture-—The Council haye made a donation of £50 to the funds of the 
i sum has been doubled by a club recently formed among Architects who are Cambridge 

ha view to helping the Cambridge School of Architecture. 

versity of Melbourne.—'The Board are in communication with the University of Melbourne with 

a proposed Chair of Architecture at that University, 

A. Problems in Design.—Designs prepared in the Rayal Academy Ateliers and in the " Recog- 

nised " Schools may now be submitted for approval by candidates for admission to the Final Examination 

in lieu of the same number of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design, 

Archibald Dawenay Schotarships-—These are three Scholarships, two of {[50 per annum for two years 
and one of £25 per annum for two years, offered for competition between the Students of the “Recognised”” 
Schools. ‘They are intended to encourage the advanced study of construction, An explanatory 
circular has been issued and distributed to the “ Recognised " Schools. ‘The scheme will come into 
‘operation in June 1922. 

Exhibition of Designs Executed at Schools Recognised for Exemption from the Final Examination, —It has 
been arranged to hold this Exhibition annually in the middle of July, 

A Special Meeting of the Board will be held to inspect these Designs, 



































REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE 


Eleven meetings have been held since the issue of the last Annual Report. The following officers were 
elected to serve during the session :— 
Chairman 5 Mr. Walter Tapper. 
Vice-Chairman Mr, Halsey Ricardo, 
Hon. Secretaries oe Mr. Maurice E, Webb, Mr. W, A. Forsyth, 
‘The year haa beon one of considerable sctvity, many interesting queations having been dealt with by 
the Committee, 
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Medal for Street Architecture —Vhis proposal, which originated from the Streets Committee, was 
eventually approved by the Council in a somewhat modified form on the recommendation of the Art Com~ 
mittee, to whom it had been referred for their views on the composition of the Jury and other points in the 
original proposals. 

Visits—A beginning was made with a series of visits to buildings of interest to architects. Both at the 
new London County Hall and Whiteley Village many members took advantage of the privilege afforded to 
them by the authorities and architects concerned. ‘This year Visits have been arranged to Somerset House, 
Hampton Court, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, Greenwich Hospital, the Bush Building and the Port of 
London Authority Headquarters. In the case of the two latter buildings definite dates will be setiled 
when the architects consider the most interesting time has arrived to sce the buildings. 

Cathedrals. —Anxiety was caused by a widespread rumour that the Office of Works were endeavouring 
to get all the Cathedrals of England into their charge under the Ancient Monuments Act, Inquiries were 
made from the cathedrals, and a list of the architects responsible for their fabrics is now available for the 
information of members in case of further developments. 

Nicholas Hawhesmoor’s Tomb.—The Council agreed, on the recommendation of the Committee, to 
put Nicholas Hawkesmoor’s tomb into a state of repair and to give a record of his career to the Parish of 
Shenley, in whose churchyard he is buried, 

Diocesan Advisory Committees ~The Committee have been asked to support the Diocesan Advisory 
Committees in the work they are endeavouring to do in advising upon the repair of the fabries of our 
churches, Agreement has not yet been reached as to the best way in which the Institute can help them, but 
later it is hoped that a definite recommendation can be laid before the Council. 

Higher Buildings —Vhe Committee's report upon this subject has been published and endorsed by the 
Council and, later, by a general meeting of members. 

Arterial Roads—The formation of new roads and the widening of old roads throughout England are 
beginning to cause general complaints in the Press of destruction of architectural features or rural amenities. 
Definite cases which have been brought to our notice have been dealt with, but on investigation have not 
up to date proved particularly well founded, An appeal to members for information from their districts 
has elicited little or no response. ‘The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have brought forward 
several cases, which we are dealing with in conjunction with them, It should be remarked that it is too 
fate to say anything after the damage is done, so if our members know of damage likely to be done, the 
attention of the Institute should be drawn to it now, and not afterwards, 

Street Architecture —During a rebuilding of a large frontage in Oxford Street an opportunity occurred 
toimprove the frontage line. The Art Committee were asked to assistin the interest of London architectute, 
‘The Borough Council concerned met the Committee most willingly, and agreed to the principle of what 
appeared to be a reasonable settlement of a difficult problem, Unfortunately the building owners did not 
sce it in that light, and an opportunity of civic improvement has been lost, ‘This case is mentioned, as 
itseems to indicate the need of laying down frontage lines in great cities with due regard to the appearance of 
the streets, as well as the wishes of the frecholder, who should, on taking a new building lease, know what 
his liabilities are in this regard. 

Threatened Buildings Various cases of threatened demolitions have been brought to the Committee's 
notice, amongst others St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and Whitgift Hospital. No definite action was required, 
as their destruction in the near future was not to be anticipated. 

‘Ancient Monuments,—A list of ancient monuments transferred to the Office of Works and those which 
are Crown and War Department property was obtained and handed to the Editor of the Journat for 
publication to Members. ‘The Committee hope that the Allied Societies will report any cases of reparation 
in their district, with comments upon the methods employed. 
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REPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Nine meetings of the Committee have heen held since the issue of the last report. 

‘The following officers were elected to serve during the Session: Mr. H. M, Fletcher, Chairman ; 
Mr, W. Curtis Green, Vice-Chairman ; Mr. J. Alan Slater and Mr, W. H, Ward, Hon. Secretaries. 

Public Lectures.—A very successful series of Public Lectures was held in the Galleries of the R.LB.A. 
during April, May, and June, and from the size and enthusiasm of the audience the Committee feel that 
they were justified in recommending that this series should he held, and are arranging for a further 
course during the coming spring. ; 

Tt was hoped that the lectures would be published and offered for sale, and a sub-Committee appointed 
for this purpose dealt fully with the matter and obtained estimates and publishers’ opinions as to the 
probable success of the publication, ‘The Finance Committee, however, were unwilling to undertake 
the financial risk involved, and the matter was abandoned, much to the Committee's regret, 

‘A further series is in process of arrangement, and Mr, D. $, Maccoll, Professor Reilly and Mr, 
Halsey Ricardo have intimated that they will be pleased to deliver addresses. 

‘The Technical Lectures, mentioned in last year's report, were abandoned owing to unforeseen 
difficulties, 

Library Accommodation.—Recommendations of the Committee with regard to the re-housing of the 
Library in more suitable premises were considered by the Council, but the matter was postponed owing 
to the probability of the Institute obtaining increased accommodation in No. 10, Conduit Street. 

As the acquisition of these premises does not appear, however, to have increased the actual accommo- 
dation of the Institute itself, the Committee feel justified in again pointing out both the inadequacy 
of the present space allotted to the Library and the serious risk involved in keeping the most valuable 
architectural library in the world in a building which is dangerously exposed to risk of fire. 

"The Committee hope that if any opportunity occurs of adding further to the premises of the Institute 
the claims of the Library will not be overlooked. 

Architectural Survey of England.—A small Committee is working at the present time on the question 
of an Architectural Survey of England, ‘This Committee has only recently been appointed, and no 
definite report has yet been furnished, 

Corresponding Members and Sessional Papers—The Committee, at the request of the Council, have 
submitted names of Hon, Corresponding Members, and have also suggested various subjects for papers 
for next Session. 

‘The R-B.A. Journal—Mc. Northover, who has for many years been the hard-working and much= 
esteemed Editor of the RI.B.A. Journat, has resigned during the Session. ‘The Literature Committee 
have expressed their admiration for Mr. Northover and his work for the Institute in a ‘Testimonial 
beating the names of the Members of the Committee serving during the past ten years, 

While regretting the resignation of Mr. Northover, the Committee weleome Mr. Dircks, the 
Librarian, who has heen appointed to succeed him as Editor, and hope that the new appointment will tend. 
to establish in future a still closer connection between the Committee and the Institute's chief publication. 

‘The following is the Librarian's Report to the Committee 


he he te cng 1 Ac he pe as nd, pln vs ta sd wh 
vine ay en ie rca a ors Sl et 

‘The number of works ited was 27 volumes and 9 pamphlets. 
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Among the works presented or purchased during the present year may be mentioned : American Competitions, Vol. > Ashbee's 
otf Pfaldwin-roen's restr Borly England, Vol 3 mi a 



















‘Jerusalem, 1918-1930 5 Bégule's Les vitro du moyen lige 68 de la venasiance 
dans la région Lyonnaise : Blomticld's History of French Architecture fiom 181-1674, 2 voles Collignon’s Le Parthinons Cons. 
bbremont's La sculpture d Féglise de Brow; Contet's Documents de Jtronerie ancicnne époques Louis XV et Lou XVI, Sern 
osnlex"s English Church Monuments; Delafosue Ieoologie hstorigue : Ducher' Devanture de houtiqus, and edicon Edward's 
which are Seen; Enesclopedia Britamnica, 11th edition ; Fletchers History of cichtecture, 6th, edition + 

rads tries de tate de Lyons ;Hlamndge’s Dynamic 8 ‘the Greek Vase; Hook od Johnson's Bialding 


2 vols.;  Ivekovie's Dalmatian Architecture, 5 vols. in * portfolios ;_ Landon Society, London of the Future ; 
Magonigle’s Architectural Rendering in Wash Giueres mathemsticques traictans de rtrie, perspective et fortification, 
163g ; Mayer's Architekeur tnd hana Alt-Spanien ; Munbs's Laboratories; Pais, Erle Nationale Des Bence Arty, Pre 
de Home designs, sors, 1910, 1920 Heau's Lurt Ruse, det origin © Phone fe and: elalobs cl Dnemark + Rowocar acs 
Les moments de Rome” Scaries\Wood and Adarns, Modern Buildings : Serio, books $ and 4 tatoleted by Pierre san Acts, 
1gst 7 Tipping’s Enclah Homes Norman 10 Plantagenet and Eurly Georgian, 2 vols; Vacmuser and Contes Les views Nh de Paris, 

alt; Ventura’s Paricalaré di orchitettura classica Arehitetura Grecs-RomanarPisantine--Lombarda~~Cotica-Conguccenton: 
BaicentoSectecento : Vignola, Repo dell cinque ordini e'archrtara, fo. Siena, 1645 1 Wellers Athem tnd ia Monument: Webb's 
Records of St. Batholomes Priory are of the Church of St. Bartholomers the Gress, Wert Smilield, 2 wis; Woodllts Londo 
and Tenant, oth edition 3 Wood's Lar: and Practice th regard to Yousing in Preglond and Wales, 

The following donations have been received during the year : Japanere Temples and their Treasures, 
presented by Mr, G, Kiralfy ; National Memorial to H.R. the Prince Consort, presented by Mr. E.J. Burt, 
‘MLlnst.C.E. ; Serlio's Reigles Generales d' Architecture (translated into French by Pierre van Aclst, pub- 
lished in Parisin 1551); Malcolm's Manners and Customs of London, and Merigot’s Views in Rome, presented 
by Mr. J. E. Yerbury, Lic. R.! The Church of Our Lady of the Hundred Gates in Paros, presented by 
the Byzantine Research Fund ; Lund’s Ad Quadratum, presented by the publisher, B. 'T. Batsford ; Neu- 
wirth and others, K.K. Technische Hochschule in Wien, 1815-1915, presented by Baron Max von Ferstel ; 
Examples of Scottish Architecture from Twelfth to Seventeenth Centuries, presented by the National Art 
Survey of Scotland ; Houvet's Sculptures of Chartres Cathedral, presented by Mr. Colleutt, Past 
President ; Sullivan's Art of Ilustration, presented by Major L.. Sylvester Sullivan. 

‘The Misses Alma Tadema haye presented the Working Drawings of Sir L. Alma Tadema's House 
in Grove End Road, St. John's Wood, many of which were drawn by Sir Alma Tadema ; and Mr. L. 
Butterfield has presented the Indentures of Apprenticeship of his uncle, the late William Butterfield. 










































REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE 
‘The Committee have held cight meetings since the beginning of the Session. ‘The attendance of 
‘Members at meetings of the Committee, exclusive of Sub-Committee meetings, has been as follows:— 
No of Attendances No.of Attendances 












Ashley, Henry V. (F) ¥ Cubitt, Horace [a Peres 
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‘The officers of the Committee are : Chairman, Mr. John Slater, B.A. [F.]; Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
T. R. Milburn [F.]; Hon. Secretaries, Messrs. Horace Cubitt [4.] and Herbert A. Welch [4]. The 
two Sub-Committees dealing with (a) Housing, and (#) Charges and Contracts, have been continued, 
and have proved indispensable to the proper fulfilling of the work of the Committee, ‘The officers of 
the Sub-Committees are : Housing Sub-Committee—Mr. Sydney Perks (F], Chairman, and Mr. Herbert 
A. Welch [4.], Hon. Secretary ; Charges and Contract Sub-Committee—Mr. W. Henry White (F'], 
Chairman, and Mr. J. Douglas Scott [4.], Hon. Secretary. 
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Housing Fees—The troublesome question of housing fees for abandoned, or partly abandoned, work 
has received the continuous attention of the Committee. A large number of Members have from time 
to time been advised as to their action in regard to outstanding fees for this work, pending a satisfactory 
conclusion of the negotiations between the Institute and the Ministry of Health. ‘The Committee have 
been in close touch with the delegates appointed by the general body of Members to conduct the 
negotiations with the Ministry, and are in hopes that a decision on this subject will be reached very shortly. 

New Housing Committee —The Committee, on being requested by the Council to give their views 
on a suggestion that a special Housing Committee should be formed, reported in favour of the proposal 
“They understand that the new Committee will shortly be constituted, and that its membership will include, 
representatives of the Practice Committee and of the Town Planning Committee, in addition to other 
Members. 

RILB.A. Certificate Book—As a result of the work of the Committee, principally during the last 
Seasion, a Certificate Book is now among the publications of the Institute. A good many copies of the 
book have been already sold, and it is hoped that, as Members exhaust their existing supply of certificates, 
they will commence the use of the Institute certificate form. It is considered by the Committee that, in the 
es of the public, the standing both of individual Members and of the Institute as a whole will be 
improved by the use of a form bearing the cachet of the Institute. 

Proposed Architects’ Defence Union —A considerable amount of time has been devoted to the question 
of a proposed Defence Union for the profession. ‘The Committee, however, haye reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the difficulties in the way of the launching of a scheme are, at the present time, too 
great to admit of a reasonable prospect of success. Therefore, no attempt is being made to proceed 
further with the scheme. In their investigation of this question the Committee were approached by 
a member of Lloyd’s, who obtained the permission of the Council to circularise Members with a view 
to getting the support of a sufficient number to justify him in quoting insurance rates for the covering 
of architects against actions for damages. 

Architects and Engineer Pay in the Army.—On the recommendation of the Committee the War 
Office has been requested by the Council to modify the Army Pay Regulations so as to include the 
qualification * Associate R.1.B.A.” among those entitling the holder to receive engineer pay. In making 
this recommendation the Committee advised that the attention of the War Office should be drawn to 
the services rendered by Members of the Institute during the war in the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

Fees Allotced by Queen Anne's Bounty.—On the receipt of complaints as to the inadequacy of the scale 
of fees allowed by Queen Anne’s Bounty Office, the Committee recommended the Council to take up 
this matter with a view to getting the Institute Seale accepted. As a result of the Committee's action 
a new scale has been issued by the Q.A.B, Office. Unfortunately, however, the Committee were not 
consulted by the Q.A.B. Office in the drafting of the new scale, and although the new scale is a distinct 
improvement on the old one, it is in several respects unsatisfactory. The Committee are therefore in 
communication with certain Members familiar with work financed from Q.A.B. funds with a view to 
considering whether any further useful action can be taken. 

Fees Allowed by Licensing Authorities —As 2 result of a complaint by an Allied Society that the fees 
allowed by the Licensing Authorities in their area are entirely inadequate, the Committee have com- 
tunicated with all the Allied Societies with a view to ascertaining the fees generally allowed throughout 
the country for this work. On the receipt of this information the Committee will endeavour to obtain 
the raising of fees in those districts where the allowances are below the average. 

Clause 15 of Scale of Charges—The attention of the Committee having been called to the difficulty 
experienced by some Members in applying Clause 15 of the Institute Scale of Charges to all the varying 
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conditions encountered in dealing with dilapidations, Me. W. Gillbee Scott, the Hon. Secretary of the 
original Scale of Charges Committee, was asked to draft a detailed explanation of the Clause, Mr. 
Gilbee Scott was good enough to do this. ‘The draft was duly approved by the Committee and published 
in the Jouexat of April 1922. 

Use of Canadian Spruce-—On the receipt of a letter from the Advisory Committee on Timbers asking 
for the reasons for the rather prevalent objections to the use of Canadian spruce for building work, the 
Committee instituted inquiries in various directions. As a result they were able to forward to the Advisory 
Committee expressions of opinions from Members and others to the effect that there is no objection 
tospecifying Canadian spruce for carcasing above the ground-floor, joisting, flooring,and general joiner work. 

Proposed Pamphlet on the Services of Architects —The attention of the Committee has been called 
to the issue of pamphlets by certain architectural societies in the United States and in Canada setting 
forward the services that can be rendered by architects, and explaining how clients can be of assistance 
to their architects in putting their requirements clearly and definitely before them. ‘The Committee 
have come to the conclusion that a pamphlet of this nature might with advantage be issued by the Institute, 
and, having obtained the Council's approval to the general principle, they have appointed a special 
sub-Committee to prepare a draft of the proposed pamphlet. 

Professional Conduct, Charges, etc —The Committee have, as usual, dealt with certain cases in which 
complaints have been made by one architect against another. The Committee also, through the most 
valuable activities of the Charges and Contracts Sub-Committee, have given advice to a considerable 
number of Members as to the fees that they should charge under certain specified circumstances. About 
one-half of the time of the Committee has been occupied in dealing with cases under these two headings, 
and the confidential nature of the cases, of course, precludes any detailed reference to them. Wherever 
the circumstances warrant it the Committee are anxious to inform the general body of Members of their 
decisions, and, through the medium of the Jourxat, have done so in several cases during the past Session. 
But much of the work of the Committee does not admit of this publicity. 

Architects and Speculative Building.—Various letters have appeared recently in the professional 
Press suggesting that the Institute should approach the builders’ organisations with a view to the services 
of architects being properly utilised when housing again becomes a commercial enterprise. ‘The Com- 
mittee already had this question on their agenda for consideration, when they received an instruction 
from the Council to consider and report on it. At the meeting when the Committee dealt with this 
‘question they had the benefit of the attendance and views of Mr, Manning Robertson [4.], whose special 
experience on the subject was of considerable value to the Committee. After careful consideration it 
was decided to recommend the Council to get into touch with the builders’ organisations with a view 
toa general disscusion on the subject. It is hoped that decisions will ultimately be arrived at which will 
increase the opportunities of the profession in a relatively new sphere of usefulness, 


REPORT OF THE SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 

Since the date of the last Annual Report of the Science Standing Committee the number of meetings 
held has been r1, including the special meeting held at the Experimental Station of the Building Research 
Board at Acton. ‘The average attendance was 10°2. 

‘The Officers were elected as follows :—H. W. Burrows, A.R.B.A., F.G.S, (Chairman), H. D. Searles- 
Wood, F-R.I.B.A.(Vice-Chairman); J.ErnestFranck, F.R.I.B.A.,Henry A.Saul,F.R.LB.A, (Hon, Secs.). 

Research Work.—The Committee have now the advantage of the help of the Building Research Board 
of the Scientific and Industrial Research Department in investigations into the problems which arise in 
the practice of our profession. 
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‘The Committee have received from Mr. H. O, Weller, the Director, Building Research Board, the 
notes on the Consistency of Conerete which are published in this issue of the Jourwar. 

It is hoped that these notes will be followed by a further series, together with diagrams of a simple 
apparatus which will enable tests to be made on the works by the Architect or Clerk of Works. 

‘The Committee have in view an apparatus which can be constructed at little cost and so enable 
members to conduct tests on the smaller works which may be under their supervision and without the more 
costly tests which would now be required to obtain the required information. 

The Annual Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, 
together with a copy of the Report of tests on tow and jute substitutes for ox hair in plaster, have been 
placed in the Library, 

‘This latter report has been supplied by Mr. H. O. Weller, and the Committee take this opportunity 
of making acknowledgment to him for his assistance in the foregoing and other matters, 

In the Annual Report of last year the Committee gave an outline of the work of the Atmospheric 
Corrosion Research Committee, which was instituted as a result of the work of the Research Committee 
appointed by the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

‘The Interim (not Annual”) Report of the Atmospheric Corrosion Research Committee has now 
been placed in the Library. Further research is proceeding and the Final Report will be issued after 
approval by the British Non-Ferrous Metals Research Association and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

Building Stone Tests —The Science Standing Committee are now able to state that the preliminary re- 
port containing the conclusions to be drawn from data obtained from the tests will be printedin the JounNAL. 

A copy of the full report and the series of photographs is about to be placed in the Library of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

‘The stones will still remain under test at the Geological Museum and will be available for inspec 
tion by members of the Institute after previous request in writing. 

Fuel Economy and Smoke Abatement-—The Science Committee wish to draw the attention of members 
of the Institute to the final report of the Departmental Committee on Smoke and Noxious Vapours 
Abatement appointed by the Ministry of Health, and more particularly to Sections 5 and 6 of such report. 

Disease in Timber,—Further specimens have been received by the Science Corhmittee and the informa 
tion obtained is now the subject of deliberations with the Authorities at South Kensington, 

‘The Committee obtained through the good offices of Sir Frank Baines the consent of his Board to the 
publication of the Report on the Repairs to the Westminster Hall Roof, together with photographs and 
drawings illustrating the wood boring beetle. 

‘This report, together with the photographs and drawings, are about to be published in the Jounnat. 

‘The Committee are of opinion, and judging by the numerous enquiries received on this subject, that 
the publication of this Report will be of interest to the members of the Institute. 

"The subject of wood-boring insects in tropical and other countries is likewise under investigation by 
the Committee. 

Defective Roof Tiles —The Chairmanof this Committee prepareda preliminary reportonthissubject,pub- 
lished in the Joursat, 9 May 1921,and a Sub-Committee has been appointed to deal further with the matter. 

‘The preparation of microscopic sections of tiles is now in progress, and whilst any definite conclusion 
must await the results of tests conducted over a period of years, it is hoped to publish Interim Reports in 
the Jour: 

‘Supporting Power of Sub-Soils.—This subject has been under the consideration of the Committee, 
who have appointed a Sub-Committee to collect information and make researches in this matter. 
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Building By-laws.—The Science Standing Committee have considered the question of Bui 
laws as at present constituted. 

‘The Committee find that the present Building By-laws are in themselves opposed to the science of 
building ; that under existing Building By-laws there is no incentive for manufacturers or inventors to 
improve on existing methods and materials ; that as the relaxation of Building By-laws under section (25) 
of the Housing, ‘Town Planning, ete., Act 1919 expires in July of this year, itis desirable to establish a new 
building code for the encouragement of science in building. 

‘The Science Committee decided to ask the Practice Standing Committee to appoint members to a 
Joint Committee to consider the whole subject. 

‘This Joint Committee hasbeen formed consistingof four members from each of the Practice and Science 
Standing Committees of the Royal Institute of British Architects, with power to co-opt other members. 

‘The question of the revision of By-laws in Sanitation has been placed before the Science Standing 
Committee by the Council and this matter will also be dealt with by the Joint Committee on Building 
By-laws, 

Home O ffice Regulations. —The Secretary of State is about to make certain Regulations to apply to Build- 
ings in course of construction, alteration or repair under Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act r90t. 

‘The proposed Regulations have been considered by the Science Committee, who are of opinion that 
there are certain objections to the Regulations and have suggested to the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects that representation he made to the Secretary of State. 

The Council have communicated with the Secretary of State, who has stated that he will be glad to 
receive and consider any representations which the Royal Institute of British Architects may wish to make. 

‘The Science Standing Committee will be pleased to receive any communications from members who 
are interested in the proposed Regulations. 

Air Map of England—The Science Committee have been consulted by the Air \ 
characteristic architectural and building features of the various counties of England, 

‘The Chairman of the Committee undertook to prepare a preliminary memorandum. giving this 
information for some typical counties in England, but after a certain amount of work had been done by 
him a communication was received from the Air Ministry stating that on account of necessity for reduction 
in public expenditure the matter would remain in abeyance for the present. 

Capt. Riall Sankey's Testing Machine —The Science Committee suggested and arranged the exhi 
of Capt. Riall Sankey’s testing machine held at the Institute on 6 June 1921. 

‘The Science Committee hope to arrange for other demonstrations of a similar character, and also 
for the publication of further reports other than those already mentioned. 

‘The Science Committee feel that such demonstrations and the accurate and adequate testing by 
scientific methods of the problems which may arise in the practice of architecture will be of assistance to 
all our members. 
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REPORT OF THE TOWN PLANNING AND HOUSING 


COMMITTEE 
Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., was again elected Chairman of the Committee, Professor S, D. Adshead [F'] 
and Mr. Walter Cave [F'] Viee-Chairmen, the Hon. Secretaries being Mr, W. R, Davidge [F,] and Mr. 
C,H. B. Quennell [F7]. 
Town Planning Regulations.—The Town Planning Regulations issued by the Ministry of Health were 
considered in detail by the Committee, who are in close touch with the Ministry of Health upon the 
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matter. The Committee are of the opinion that it would be desirable that Members should notify the 
Secrctary R.I.B.A. of any town planning schemes in contemplation that come within their knowledge. 

The Future of Housing —A special report on this subject was prepared for the Committee by Mr. 
F.M, Elgood [F.], and certain recommendations have been made to the Council regarding the future 
of the National Housing Scheme which are still under consideration, In order to co-ordinate 
the work of the Royal Institute on Housing questions, it is proposed to form a new Housing 
Committee, which will be composed of members of the Practice Standing Comittee and of the Town 
Planning and Housing Committee and of additional members appointed by the Council. 

Reconstruction in France-—The Committee have been in touch with “ La Renaissance des Cités,” a 
French organisation which is doing valuable and instructive work in connection with the rebuilding of the 
areas devastated in the war. 

Civic Survey Diagrams.—In order to make more widely available for reference the valuable work 
carried out by the Civic Survey Committee during the war, the diagrams of the Greater London area are 
housed in the New County Hall, under the charge of the London County Council. ‘Those of the South 
Yorkshire area are in the possession of the City Corporation of Leeds, and the South-East Lancashire 
diagrams are deposited with the Manchester and District Joint Town Planning Advisory Committee. 

Height of Buildings in London.—The Committee submitted a report to the Council with reference to the 
recommendation of the London Building Act Committee upon this question. Attention was drawn to the 
necessity for some relation between the height of buildings and the width of streets. ‘The Committee 
expressed the opinion that the permissive powers of the London County Council were sufficiently wide, 
and supported the Minority Report of Mr. Arthur Keen. ‘The Council, and afterwards the General Body, 
finally decided that any increase of the general height of buildings in London was undesirable. It is also 
the opinion of the Committee that a comprehensive Zoning Plan should be prepared for London. 

Royal Commission on Greater London.—At the request of the Council the Committee have examined in 
detail the lines of evidence to be given by a deputation of the Royal Institute before the Royal Commission, 
and they urge the necessity of the preparation of a plan and the importance of the establishment of a Planning. 
Authority to lay down a general scheme of development. ‘The work of the Committee in this matter re- 
ceived the approval of the Standing Committees and of the Council ; a deputation has been appointed 
togive evidence to the Royal Commission on the lines suggested, and will be introduced by Sir Aston Webb, 

The Neto Federal Capital of Australia —The attention of the Committee has been drawn to the present 
position with regard to the new city of Canberra, Federal Capital of Australia, from which it appears to have 
been decided that the important buildings are to be of a temporary nature only. ‘The subjects still under 
consideration. 


REPORT OF THE COMPETITIONS COMMITTEE 
Since the publication of the last Annual Report the Committee has met on 9 occasions, The 
attendance of Members of the Committee during the Session has been as follows = 
‘No. of Attendances 
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Welch, Herbert A. 
Wilson, W. G. 


‘The Officers of the Committee ne as follows : Chairman, Mr, W. G, Wilson [F.] ; Vice-Chairman, 
Mr, H. V. Lanchester [F.] ; Joint Hon, Secretaries, ‘Mr. Henry V. Ashley [F.] and Mr. Herbert A. 
Welch [4]. 
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‘The Committee regret the resignation of Mr. H. S. East, who left England in June 1921, and who 
served for some years on the Committee, The Committee regret also the unavoidable absence on 
business in India during part of the year of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester, whose in- 
valuable assistance has been much missed. 

During the Session the Committee have dealt with 38 Competitions, In 7 cases the conditions were 
considered satisfactory ; in 8 cases the conditions were revised to the satisfaction of the Committee. 
In 5 cases, after correspondence with the promoters, the Committee decided that no useful purpose 
could be served by taking action, In 11 cases the Council banned the Competitions on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee. In 2 cases the Competitions were withdrawn on a preliminary warning being 
issued, and in 1 case the Committee decided that the Competition was sculptural rather than architectural, 
and therefore took no further action, 

In another Competition, after the Assessor's award had been accepted, the promoters decided that 
the architects whose design had been placed first by the Assessor were not in a position to carry out 
the work. ‘The promoters further decided not to appoint the architects whose design was placed second 
by the Assessor. The Committee thereupon made representations to the promoters, resulting in the 
authors of the design placed second being appointed architects to carry out the work. ‘Three Competitions 
are still subject to negotiation with the promoters. 

Ottarea Government Building Competition —On the recommendation of the Committee the Council 
of the R.IB.A. voted 100 guineas to brief counsel in Canada to represent them in the action between 
the competitors and the Canadian Government, ‘The Committee were gratified to learn that the moral 
effect produced in Canada was considerable, and that the support of the R.1.B.A. was much appreciated 
by the Allied Society in the Dominion. 

‘The six architects who were “ placed " in the first stage of the Competition had taken action against 
the Dominion Government because they had failed to fulfil that part of the contract which provided 
for the second stage of the competition, and had abandoned the project. 

‘The judge held that the architects were entitled to the premiums provided for in the first stage 
only of the Competition, and held further that the war and its after effects were sufficient causes to justify 
the Dominion Government in not proceeding further with the Competition. 

Auckland War Memorial Competition.—The action of the New Zealand Institute of Architects, in 
conjunction with the R.ILB.A., in negotiating with the promoters and securing the amendment of the 
conditions of this Competition is regarded by the Committee as satisfactory. Subsequent developments, 
however, in particular regarding Answers to Questions, leave much to be desired. At the date of this 
report the R.ILB.A. is pressing the promoters to extend the date for sending in designs, 

Powers of Assessors.—The Committee desire attention to be called to the great importance of corre= 
lating the proposed outlay with the amount of accommodation required by promoters of Competitions. 
tis considered that. Assessors should do more towards bringing this to the notice of promoters. 

‘The attention of Assessors is also called to the desirability of arranging for the exhibition of Com= 
petition drawings, and of using their utmost endeavours with promoters that reasonable time and 
‘opportunity be given to all competitors to view the drawings, and of competitors being always formally 
advised of the results of Competitions. 

Alllied Societies and Competitions. —Of particular interest to Allied Societies is the action recently 
taken by one of them in banning a local Competition. Disciplinary measures were found necessary 
in the case of a Member of this Allied Society, and the support of the Council of the R.I.B.A. was 
obtained on the recommendation of the Competitions Committee. 

Joint Sub-Committee—A Joint Sub-Committee has been formed of Members of the Committee 
and Representatives nominated by the Society of Architects, which has under consideration the preparation 
ofa report upon Premiums, Regulations for and Conduct of Architectural Competitions, and other matters. 
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‘Tncome and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Funds for the Year ending 3st December, 1921. 
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Revenue Accounts of Trust Funds for the Year ending 31st December, 1921. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 
REPORT OF THE HON. AUDITORS FOR 1921 


We have carefully examined the books and checked the various items therein with the accounts and 
vouchers for the year 1921. We have also examined the various share certificates held by the Institute 
and the list of share and script certificates deposited at the Bank, all of which were found to be in order 
and to agree with the balance sheet prepared by the Accountants, 

It is interesting to note that the income for 1921 amounted to £21,607 158, 6d., which includes 
entrance fees amounting to £1,496 and an increase in the examination fees of £805, leaving a surplus for the 
year of £375 48. 5. In 1920 the income amounted to £14,447 138. 34., with a deficit for the year of 
£1,008 os, 1d., thus showing the necessity for the increase in the amount of subscriptions. 

We note that No. 10 Conduit Street, purchased by the Council for £11,000, has heen let at £1,000 
Per year exclusive of rates and repairs, which must be considered very satisfactory, 

In view of the extension to the Institute property it is suggested that the Council should endeavour 
to obtain the freehold of the rear portion of No, 11 Conduit Street, which is held on a lease for about 80 
years at a rental of {55 per annum, 

Another point to be noted is that a Contract has been entered into with regard to advertisements in 
the JOURNAL ; a minimum fee of £950 will be received for the first year and £1,250 for each succeeding 
‘year, in all, the contract to remain in force for five years. 

Tris also observed with satisfaction that the ‘Trust Fund securities on 31 December 1921 have increased 
in value by £867. 

We should like to repeat that the work has been excellently carried out in the best interests of the 
Institute and we again congratulate the Staff on the way they have performed their duties, 

Joux Hunson [F]. 
Axruur W. Suzrparp (4). 


THE FINANCES OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 


‘The financial statement appended to the Report of the Council, together with the report of the 
Hon. Auditors, who make an independent investigation into the affairs of the Royal Institute, will enable 
members to appreciate the financial position 
‘The rough estimate of Income and Expenditure for the year ending 31 December rau has been 
considerably exceeded on both sides of the balance sheet, and there is a realised surplus of £375 as against 
an estimated surplus of £970. Large expenditure proved to be necessary under several heads that were 
not contemplated when the Estimate was prepared. ‘The retiring gratuities for Mr. Tayler and Mr. 
Northover, the expenses in connection with the acquisition of No. 10, Conduit Street, ¢ cost of 
remodelling the ground floor of No. 9, the American Exhibition, and other unforeseen items, had all to be 
Provided for, and a year of exceptional activity in all directions caused # great increase in printing, 
stationery and postage. ‘The income, however, also increased in a remarkable way, and enabled us to 
end the year with the realized surplus referred to above. ‘The Special War Examination comes to an end 
in December, and there will probably be a large reduction in Examination Fees in consequence. ‘The 
influx of new members will probably also be reduced, and it is not safe to caleulate on an income of more 
than £21,395 in the current year. If the Estimate for the year proves to be correct we shall end with a 
surplus of some £700, 
‘The purchase of No. 10, Conduit Street and of the land on the Maddox Street side not only provides 
toom for much-needed expansion in the future, but materially adds to the value of the premises as a whole, 
Sypney Perks, 
Chairman Finance and House Committee, 
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The Consistency of Concrete 


By H. 0. WELLER, DIRECTOR OF BUILDING RESEARCH (DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH; BUILDING RESEARCH BOARD). 





is reported that, after listening to his elders dis- 
cussing things for three days at the recent annual 

neeting of the American Concrete Institute, a youn; 
engineer from Cleveland remarked: "* Well, by gosh | 
don’t think that anybody knows anything about con- 
crete.” This decision was hasty, but the young engineer 
had some grounds for his despair, In England the p 
tion is little better : some people would say it was worse, 
So far as mathematical investigation goes, quite enough 
has been done ; it is in practice that our work is $0 un- 
satisfactory._Is it too much to say that no two people a 
hundred miles apart, even using the same materials, 
could be certain of making each a six-inch block of 
cement concrete that would have crushing strengths 
equal within 5 percent. ? Yet our calculations for ferro- 
concrete structures asstime that the concreteis a material 
of the same order of certainty as steel. 

‘t will be generally admitted that one of the chief 
factors governing the strength of cement concrete is the 
‘amount of water used in gauging. For this reason, at 
the Building Research Station it was decided, before 
any work was done on cement and concrete, that the 
consistency of mixtures used would always be noted, 
and that an endeavour would be made to work out a 
few tests for consistency and standard consi 
which, if generally adopted, would not only make it 
more possible for experimenters to make comparable 
concrete, but for architects and engineers to make con- 
crete specifications more definite. Incidentally cement 
would be used more economically, because’ there is 
little doubt that our standard mixtures for most pur- 
poses give a conerete too rich in cement though often by 
‘no means too high in quality. 

‘The following is a short 
‘engineer-in-charge, of the first steps taken in this mat 
ter at the Building Research ne 

In mixing cement mortars in a laboratory the most 
important factors under control appear to be the time 
taken, the temperature of the air, and the amount of 
Water used in gauging. Icis found that if fairly skilled 
‘operators take five minutes in mixing, and the tempera- 
ture of the laboratory is kept comfortably constant, re- 
sults vary consistently with the amount of gauging water 
used. 

‘The curve (Fig. 1) between ‘Tensile Strength, after 
days, and the percentage of gauging water for a normal 
rortland cement shows a variation in strength (per 

inch) of over goo Ib., and as any of the mortars contain: 
ing between a4 per cent. and go per cent. water might 
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be termed plastic ” within the meaning of Sectionro 
of the B.S.8, for Portland cement, it will be seen that 
some more rigid standard for the quantity of mixin 

water is required, especially where different types o 
cement are being compared, 

‘The method adopted at the Building Research 
Station, Acton, isto mixall cement mortars or 5 minutes 
and to adjust the water content until the mortar is of 
standard consistency as measured by the flow-table in 
the manner described below. 


‘Tae Frow-Tanta, 

‘The flow-table in use at Acton was made up from 
a description, with photograph, given in Goncrete for 
August 1921, the description being taken from the Proc, 
Am. Soc. TM. for June 1921 ; the photograph (Fig. 2) 
shows the apparatus. It consists of a flat circular metal 
plate mounted on a vertical shaft, capable of being raised 
and dropped suddenly by the rotation of the cam fixed 
to the shaft at right angles below. The fall can be varied 
from inch to 1} inches by moving a pin to the vertical 
shaft, but the 2 inch fall is normally used for neat 
cement and standard sand mortars, 








Mernop or Use. 
(A) Neat Gement Mortars, 

‘The mortar is mixed for 5 minutes and then filled 
into the cylindrical brass mould (80 mm. diam. by 
4o mm. high) that is used for the Vieat Setting 
‘Test (sce Fig. a below the table), 

‘The mould is transferred to the flow-table, after which. 
plate and mould are carefully removed aud the table is 
given go bumps at the rate of one per second ; the 
plastic’ mortar flows out to a new circle, the diameter 
of which is measured—then the cor taken 
Diam, after Slump. 


Diam, before Slump ~ 1° 


Where the same mould is always used the new di-, 
ameter is a direct meastire of the consistency, so that in 
the laboratory a ‘* Seven-inch Slump is taken as 
standard, where 7 inches is the diameter of the mortar 
after bumping. 

In commencing tests of a new cement the quantity of 
water to bring 1h, of the cement to this standard con- 
sisteney is found by trial, and afterwards the same pro- 
portion of waters always added ro this rand of cement, 

wut the consistency is checked for each mix, 
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Fig. 3 shows the relation between the percentage of 
mixing water and the consistency factor for several 
different cements. It will be seen that the curve is 
essentially of the same shape for the different cements, 
but that the relative positions of the curves vary ; this 
is probably due to the differences in the fineness of 
grinding of the cements. This will be the subject of 
further experiment, 
(B) Standard Sand Cement Mortars, 

For 3:1 mortars with Standard Leighton Buzzard 
sand, a different form of mould was found to be neces: 
sary, and the final form adopted was the small truncated 
cone, shown below the table in Fig, 2 (dimension 
height 3 inches, bottom diameter a} inches, top di- 
ameter 1} inches), 

fet § minutes’ mixing, is filled into this 
‘cone; the top is struck off and the mould removed, after 
Which the table is given ao bumps and the new diameter 
is measured as before. 

In Fig. 2 a mortar cone of standard consistency is 
shown on the table after slumping ; also a number of 
cones that have been allowed to set are shown along the 
front of the bench. These represent, reading from right 
to left, mortars containing 13 per cent,, 12 per cent, 11 
percent., and 10 per cent. of water respectively 

Fig. 4 shows the relation between Tensile Strength 
for a normal sind cement mortar, after 7 days, and the 
percentage of the mixing water, 

Fig. 5 shows the relation for various cements with 
standard sand between percentage mixing water and 
the consistency factor, ‘The variations between the 
positions of the curves are not so marked as with neat 
‘cement—this is to be expected, as the large percentage 
of sand present controls the consistency to some extent, 






































Companson BETWEEN Murnons of Water Content 
ConTROL. 

Fig, 6 shows the Tensile Strength, after 7 days, of 
several neat Portland cements, plotted against percen- 
tage of water—it will be seen readily that no standard 

ntage of water could be chosen for alll cem 
‘would do justice to these four cements, 
ig. 7 shows the Tensile: Strength, 
plotted against consistency factor—in this case 
adopted standard which is plotted in gives a fair con 
parative for each of these coments. 

Incidentally this standard consistency figure for neat 
eement was adopted as being a compromise between 
the consistency, measured by the one centimetre eylin- 
der in the Vieat apparatus, given in the American 
Stand, Spec, and the old Brit, Stand. Spec, ;ithas been 
found, however, that the flow-table test is much more 
sensitive than the Vieat method, 

‘The mix is rather wet, but the mortar is readily filled 
into moulds without tamping, and a minimum of jogging 
will remove bubbles from the briquettes 



























Fie. 2 


Figs. 8 and 9 show similar curves for sand cement 
mortars; but in these cases the difference is not so 
miarked.” As the curves in Fig. 5 are nearly coincident 
(the scale is magnified), it will be readily tinderstood that 
curves of Tensile Strength will be similarly situated 
when plotted to both percentage mixing water and con 
sistency factor bases. For this reason it will be necessary 
to do more work on sand cement mixtures before arriv= 
ig at a definite standard for mixing water. 















Mr. J, Exnest Franck, the Hon, Secretary of the Science 








Comittee, writes to say that the above article isthe result of 
4 visit of the Scicnce Standing Committee to the Experimental 
Station of the Research Board at Acton, to which reference is 





‘made. in the Annual Report of the Science 
page 368), 





“ HISTORY OF ‘THE MANSION HOUSE.” 

Mr. Sydney Perks has written The History of the 
Mansion House, which the Cambridge University Press 
will shortly publish, ‘The story of the Mansion House 
site is carried back to Roman days, an introductory 
chapter on the old Walbrook stream, including an, ac 
count of the Roman wall recently discovered by the 
author under the Mansion House, ‘The book is based 
throughout on original research work among. the 
archives of the Mansion House, the Guildhall, and else 
where, There is an appendix on" The Rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire of 1666.” 
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Correspondence 


SCALE OF PROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 
35, Bedford Rone, London, W.C.t. 
8 ie 
To the Editor, Jourxat. R.AB.A,— 
Ctavse 15, Re Ditaripations, 

Sim,—As the secretary of the committee which 
drafted the new scale of charges, I have been requested 
by the Practice Standing Committee to explain for the 
benefit of members generally the somewhat ambiguous 
phrasing of the above clause, which reads as follows : 

“For estimating dilapidations and furnishing or 
checking it schedule of the same, the charge is 5 guineas 
per cent. on the sum agreed, the minimum fee being 
£5 5s. For negotiating settlement of claim and for other 
services the charge is by time in accordance with 
clause ar.” 

‘The wording is, in all essential particulars the same 
18 that in the 1898 scale, and also in the 1914 scale. The 
latter seale was approved by the general body of mem- 
bers, but, owing to the war, it was never issued, 

In consequence of this approval, the committee con- 
sidered it to be inadvisable to alter the 1914 scale any 
more than was absolutely necessary. I believe that they 
thought that the clause in question, as drafted, having 
done duty for so long u period without question or com= 
ment, might atill answer its purpose. 

Lunderstand the meaning to be us follows ; 

For preparing a schedule ofdilapidations and an exti- 
mate of their value, if required, the charge is 5 guinea 
per cent. upon the sum eventually agreed or determined 
as being the value of the dilapidations, but that this fee 
does riot cover the time spent in negotiating what that 
value is, for which time a further charge may be made 
under Clause ar. When acting for the lessor this 
method of charging is, I believe, the usual practice, So 
far, I think that the clause is fairly clear, 

‘When acting for the lessee, the situation is somewhat 
different, and it is here that the clause is weak, 

‘he lors surveyor makes the schedule (requently 
 yery difficult and troublesome matter), and also aften 
prices it, whereas the lessee’s surveyor has only to check 
it, In many cases this service would be sufficiently re- 
munerated by the 5 guineas per cent, only, but under 
the clause it would seem that more may be charged. 

‘The services of the reapective surveyors not being 
qual, it would, perhaps, be better if they were dealt 
with separately in the clause, and no doubt this will be 
considered in any subsequent revision, 

‘There are also some other points in which the seale 
could be improved, but it will be generally agreed that 
it would be most inadvisable to alter it for some years to 
come, in order that it may obtain the weight and sanc~ 
tion which time alone can give, Itis already fairly well 
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Known and recognised, and, notwithstanding some 
aoe it has proved to be of great value to the profes- 

ion. 

may add that, of course, the charges in Clause 15 do 
‘not cover the superintendence of the making good of 
dilapidations, ‘This would be charged for aldtion 
under Clause 21, or under Clause a, if alterations or 
additions to the premises of sufficient extent to justify 
Percentage charge are also involved.—I am, sit, your 
obedient servant, 








W. Gittare Scorr [F], 


“ SPECIFICATION.” 


27-39 Tothill Street, Weatminster, SW. 
30 March’ 1933. 





To the Editor, Journat R. 
Deak Sir,-While much appreciating Mr. Stephen 
Ayling's generously expressed review of Specification 
(1933), which appeared in your issue of March 25, 1 
shall be glad if you will allow me to assure your reviewer 
that with regard to the entries in the ‘T'rade Name Index, 
‘no discrimination whatever is made between those firms 
which take advertising space and those which do not, 

Mr. Ayling’s hope that in future editions . . , the 
index will be amplified and made more complete, inde- 
pendently of the fact that any particular firm does or 
does not advertise,” reveals a misapprehension which 
Tam sure you will permit me to remove, 

‘The Trade Name Index is compiled for the con- 
venience of architects, and any firm which manufactures 
«4 useful commodity Hearing a distinetive name not in= 
cluded in its own title, may be represented in it,— 
Yours faithfully, 























Freox. Cuarrenrox, 
Editor Of Specification. 





THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 

‘The Rt, Hon. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, the Keeper of 
the Privy. Purse, has informed the Council that, His 
Majesty the King has approved of the award of the 
Royal Gold, Medal for Architecture to Mr. ‘Thornas 
Hastings, of New York, 








GRAND ARCHITECTURAL PANORAMA OF LONDON 
FROM REGENT STREET TQ WESTMUN 





TER 
1. Whitelae, 169 Feet Street 18404 
rare and interesting record of n series of street 
st whieh have been sept stay. Bee 
: ter Abbey, and posing slong Whitehall, 
Spring. Gardens, Cockapur Stet” Water lage, andthe 
elength of Kegent Steet o Al Soule Church in’ Langhan 
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teayed on «folding strip no tess than 23 fet inches fond 
$ inches wide., ‘The costumes of innumerable pedestrians sha 
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supplement to Tal's London Street Views, published about 
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Mr. A. Fetvadjian’s 
Exhibition of Armenian 


Architecture 


Mr. H, D, Searles-Wood occupied the chair, and 
Professor W.R, Lethaby gave an address on "The Artist 
and his work,” at the opening ceremony on the 19 April 
‘of the exhibition of water-colour and other drawings 
of Armenian architecture by Mr. A. Fetva 
General Bagratouni, the representative for Armenia in 
London, and many members of the Armenian colony 
in London, as well as members of the Institute and 
Visitors, were present. 

Profeasor Lethaby in opening the Exhibition referred. 
40 the fact that the collection had already been on view 
in Paris and at the South Kensington Muscum, He 
spoke of the artist's early interest in drawing and of his 
‘raining at the Beole des Beaux Arts at Constantinople 
and later at Rome, In 1900 Mr. Fetvadjian first 
turned his attention to the interior beauties of his own 
country and began systematically to study its architec~ 
ture. Within the last twenty years he had made a large 
collection of drawings of the early buildings, dating 
thiefly from the sixth to the thirteenth century, with 
the ultimate intention of publishing an historical ne- 
count of them. ‘The speaker said that he had had an 
opportunity of going through some of the artist's his- 
torical notes, and hoped that the projected work would 
toon be published notwithstanding the difficulties of 
the present time.* 

Mr. Fetvadjian, at the request of the chairman, 
briefly addressed the atidience, stating that in making 
the drawings he was largely moved by patriotic reasons 
and & wish to attract the attention of his countrymen 
and visitors from other countries to the individual 
beauty of the historical monuments of Armenia. 

Professor Lethaby in his introduction to the cata 
logue of the drawings writes : "* ‘This exhibition of the 
Paintings and sketches of Mr. Fetvadjian, who, as 

Diehl has remarked, * seems like the Puusanias of an- 
other great civilisation who has brought together an 
incomparable collection of documents "should prove 
‘most interesting and stimulating to English scholars 
and artists, They show once more the universality of 
the artistic spirit, and that it embodies itself in infi- 
nitely varying forms in responding to local circum- 
stances and types of mind—the bodies and souls of 
men. And again these ruins of once complete and noble 
buildings potently and poignant 
and the tragedy of an ancient ci 

‘The exhibition of Mr. Fetvadjian's drawings, which 
ate of great delicacy and beauty, closes on the 29 April. 


* Prolestor Lnthaby’ eh, which ae weten 
tn Frend, l be publ zi 





















































rans the 
shed In the Jowunas. 


Winter Exhibition 
of Contemporary British 
Architecture 


An exhibition of contemporary British architecture 
will be held in the galleries of the Royal Institute. , 
Conduit Street, W.1, from November to 16 December 
1933, 

‘The following arrangements have been made for the 
organisation of the exhibition : 

x. All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their work, 

2. Work that has already been exhibited elsewhere will 
not be excluded. 

3; Exhibits must be confined to works executed orillus- 
tritions of works projected since the beginning of the 
twentieth eentu: 

4: Alllexhibits must be framed and may be glazed, 

3. ‘There is no limit to the number of works which may 
bbe included in one frame. 

‘Models will not be accepted far exhibition, 

Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations, per- 
spective drawings, and small scale plans. ‘The exhibitor 
may choote whether he will send any or all of these, 
Photographs of drawings are admissible, 

8. As the available wall-space is very limited itis antici« 

that not more than 15 square feut of wall-space (in 
of frames) can be allotted to any exhibitor. 
- Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to and 
from the exhibition must be dofrayed by the exhibitors. 
to. An insurance policy will be taken out for the ex- 
hibits while they are in the custody of the R.I.B.A., but the 

R.LB.A, will incur no legal lability for loss or damage. 

11, ‘The last day for the receipt of drawings and photo 
‘graphs will be 7 October roza. 

42. All exhibits not accepted must be removed by ex= 
hibitors not later than 23 October 1922, 

13, The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(free) between the hours of 11 am, and 6 pam, 

14. There will be u Press view on 30 October, and the 
private view and opening will take place on 1 November 
1922, 






























IENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 

s prize, which was founded to encourage improve- 
‘ments in the Construction oradaptation of sanitaryappli- 
ances and is awarded by the Councilof the Royal: ‘Sanitary 
Institute at intervals of three years from funds provided 
hhy.a legacy left by the late Henry Saxon Snel s offered 
this year for an essay on** Improvements in the sanitary 
‘appliances and fittings for new housing schemes, having 
regard to efficiency and economy." ‘The essays, to cons 
sist of not more than 5,000 words, must be delivered 
before 31 August to the sectetary of the Sanitary Insti- 
tute. “Two competitors may combine in sending essays 
and drawings. ‘The prize consists of fifty guineas and 
the medal of the Ins 
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Public Lectures on 
Architecture 


‘The Literature Committee have again this year ar- 
ranged a series of Public Lectures on Architecture, on 
the same lines as those which were given so successfully 


last year. Arrangements have heen made for the fe 
lowing lectures: — 
May 18.—""The Value of Public Opinion,” by Halsey 





Ricardo [F,}.. 

May 25.—“ What is Architectural Design,” by D. 5S, 
Maceoll, M.A., LL.D., Keeper of the Wallace 
Collection. 

June 8.—" Greck Public Buildings," by Professor Emnest 
A. Gardner, Yates Professor of Archeology, 
University College, London, 

Some London Streets and theit Recent Build- 
ings,” by Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., Roscoe 

Professor of Architecture, University of Liver- 











June 15. 


i. 
June 23—(Titie later) 
by W. H, Bidlake, M.A, Cantab, 
‘The lectures will begin at 5 p.m, Admission free. 
Cards of admission, containing a list of the lectures, will 
be supplied to members for their friends. 





R.LB.A, MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 

‘On the recommendation of the Board of Architec- 
tural Education, it has been decided that a medal be 
awarded by the Royal Institute for the best set of draw- 
submitted, at the Annual Exhibition, by post- 
graduate students exempted from the Final Examina- 
tion. 


DESIGN FOR AN INSTITUTE POSTER. 

It is, proposed to hold a competition for archi- 
tectural students for the design for a poster to be used in 
the premises of the R.I.B.A. for advertising exhibitions 
of drawings which are held from time to time in the 
Institute galleries, The competition is to be confined to 
students in their fourth or fifth year at a recognised 
school of architecture. ‘The schools will be requested to 
select the three best designs of those executed by their 
students, A jury to consider the designs has been 
appointed by the Art Standing Committee, consistin 
of Mr. Halsey Ricardo [#}, Professor Adshead (F., an 
Mr, Alfred Cox (F]. A prize of five guineas will be 
awarded the author of the premiated design, and the 
Iasttute reserves the right of purchasing others ofthe 
designs submitted. ‘The competition will close on 
15 July. Full particulars relating to the competition 
tay be obtained on application tothe Seeettry, 
RIBA. 
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Competitions 


NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION, 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects must not take part in the above 
‘competition because the conditions are not in accord 
ance with the published regulations of the Royal 
Institute for architectural competitions. 

TaN MacAuaster, 
Secretary, 
AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION. 

‘The third set of Questions and Answers has been 

received, and is available for inspection in the library. 





Compsrrrions Opxx. 


‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Members’ Column 
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-CaTHAYS Paws Fro nite Att 


The Public Buildings of Cardift 


By W. 


CIVIC DESIGN IN THE 








may summon 
asant visions of a grimy town in which pit= 
ire the do st fee 
ding as this would 1 











which is to be held in this city on 8 to ro June, but it 
nevertheless be worth while to point out at the 

ig of this article that such visions prove 
isleading. 








d of more than one of our cities that 
st advantages consist in their beautiful sur- 
ings and their excellent railway service to London. 
OF Cardiff it may be si 
pleasant setting, and that it also 
way service to the capital 
Although it is realised that to the maj 
‘of the Institute who 
fore the war the public buildings of C: 
need no introduction, it is hoped that this attempt t0 
bring together a series of illustrations and a few brief 
notes descriptive of these buildings, and of some of the 
‘works of art they contain, may be of some little interest 
‘and assistance to those who attend the Conference, If 
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8. PURCHON, M.A. (4), HEAD OF THE DEI 
"TECHNICAL COLL 
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NT OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
GE, CARDIFF 

addition this article induces some members who do 
ot know Cardiff to visit this city on 8 June, the 
author's purpose will have been achieved. 

Modern Cardiff is a city of late development, though 
it has w history which ean be traced back to very early 
days, Its rapid growth in recent times is due'to the 
development of the economic resources of South Wales 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. From a 
small provincial town of 1,870 inliabitants in. 1801, it 
has become a metropolitan city with a population’ of 
‘ver 200,000. 

As would be expected under such conditions of de- 

nent, Cardiff has outgrown its pub 

‘once. The ‘Town Hall up to 
High Street ; afterwards a more ambit 
building was erected in St. Mary Street, on the site now 
occupied by the new buildings of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. This in its turn has given place to 
the City Hall, one of the buildings in the group in 
Cathays Park. 

Refore the City C ired Cathays Park, 
Cardiff could not lay claim to public buildings which 
would compare favourably with those of other great 
towns in the United Kingdom, The purchase of 
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Cathays Park from Lord Bute, however, gave the cor 
garsion Ne gb ithe ere A ts Sek 

forded a unique opportunity for grouping a 
deriea of public buildings that might challenge compes- 
tion with those of other cities. The visitor who, coming 
to Cardiff for the first time, makes his way to Cathays 
Park eannot but admit that the opportunity has been 
well used. 

Entering the park from Park Place (sce Fig. 1, left- 
hand lower corner), the Law Courts on the left, the 
City Hall in the centre, and the uncompleted National 
‘Museum of Wales on the right, make a group of great 
beauty in their setting of trim lawns and green foliage, 
aan interesting touch being added by the old-world 
thatched building just heyond the Law Courts. 


‘Tus Ciry Haut axp Law Courts. 

Erected in 1994 from the designs of Messrs. Lan- 
chester and Rickards, the City Hall and Law Courts 
form a dignified and graceful group which is generally 
admitted to show a striking advance on English civic 
architecture of the immediately preceding period. The 
design is based on the Renaissance of our own country 
and of France, but the architects have impressed their 
individuality on it in unmistakable fashion, and it 
stands out as a remarkably refreshing contrast to the 
normal “* Renaissance box of bricks" of the later part 
of the nineteenth century. 

‘The principal front (see Fig. 2) is a composition of 
three main masses ; the central one being occupied by 
the main entrance, with its richly treated porte-cochére 
which is used on all ceremonial occasions. The freer 
treatments of architecture do not appeal to all, but the 
‘graceful baroque touches scem here to be in the right 
place. Above the porch is the main window of the 
Council Chamber, over which apartment is a graceful 
Tead-covered dome surmounted by a representation of 
the Welsh Dragon, modelled by Mr. H. C, Fehr, and 
‘cast in lead on an unusually large scale, ‘The two large 
groups of statuary flanking the centre window repre- 
sent the sea receiving the three rivers of the city, the 
‘afl, the Rhymney, and Ely, ‘The end pavilions are 
treated with bay windows with square attics over, one 
of the latter giving light to the Mayor's Parlour. ‘The 
transition from the form of the bay to that of the square 

tic is skilfully managed by means of groups of st 
sary which form a series with those on the corresponding. 
pavilions of the Law Courts (see Fig. 6). ‘The group on 
the western pavilion of the latter building is by Mr. D. 
McGill, and represents" Science and Education " ; the 
pavilions on each side of the rvenue bear groups by 

Mr, Paull Montford, representing " Commerce and In- 
dustry" and " Music and Poetry”; while on the 
‘eastern pavilion of the City Hall is a representation of 
© Welsh Unity and Patriotism ” by Mr. Henry Poole 
‘The connecting links between the main masses on the 
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south front are of two storeys with balustrade over, the 
seceangular upper windows being divided by paneled 
piers, while the lower windows are treated with bold 
mouldings carried without interruption round the 
curved heads. 

“The breadth of treatment given to the east and west 
fogades of the City Hall by the plain mases ofthe end 
pavilions is particularly noteworthy. In the centre of 
the front to King Edward VII Avenue is the usual 
‘entrance, and over this is the clock tower, the 
most striking feature of the City Hall,’ Rising high 
above the main structure, it forms a magnificent land 
mark, and adds beauty to many a prospect in Cardiff 
dnd the surrounding divtrict, The richly treated upper 

of the tower, beautified by figures (modelled by 

ic. H. C, Fehr) representing the four winds, gains 

much by its contrast with the severely plain sub-struc~ 

ture, The tower composes well on the west fagade, and 

‘on the main front, particularly when seen on entering 

the park from Park Place : it also helps to bring the 
‘Law Courts into unity with the City Hall. 

It will be noticed that the orders are only introduced 
oon the exterior in the decorative treatment of the tower. 

‘The interior decoration of the City Hall is no less 
striking than that of the exterior. ‘The outstanding fea~ 
ture is the Marble Hall (see Fig. 3) on the first floor, 
‘with its monolithic columns in Sienamarble, forming an 
approach to the Assembly Hall of great dignity and 
ehuty. The Assembly Hall (see Fig. 4) isa fine room, 
well and interestingly treated with an Ionic order set 
diagonally, the vigorous horizontal lines of the entabla- 
ture being characteristic ofthe work of the architec. 

richly treated segmental ceiling pierced by the 
windows, and the magnificent electric figne pendants, 
make this room a particularly beautiful one, The 
Council Chamber (see Fig, 5) contains much which is 
of great interest co the student of architecture, including 
the perspective arches in the panelling and the ably de> 
signed furniture. 

"The City Hall has only been built a comparatively’ 
short time, byt already it has been enriched by numer 
ous gifts of paintings and statuary, Of two great gifts 
the first was made by Mrs. Andrew Fulton, widow of 
Alderman Andrew Fulton, J.P. (Mayor of Cardiff, 
1884), who bequeathed one-fourth of her residuary: 
‘estate to be applied to the completion and decoration of 
the City Hall, and the purchase of paintings, statuary, 
‘and other works of art, The other and more recent gift 
is that of the Welsh Historical Statuary by Lord 
Rhondda of Llanwern. 

‘The paintings and statuary are nearly all on the first 
floor, ‘There is large picture on each sie of the atin 
‘entrance t0 the Assembly Room, one, "* ‘The Penitent’s 
Return,” by Sir Luke Fildes, I-A. purchased out of 
the funds of the Fulton bequest, and the other a paint- 
ing by Margaret Lindsay Williams of the National 
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Ceremony of the Unveiling of the Welsh Historical 
Sculpture by the Right Hon. D, Lloyd George, pre- 
sented by J. C. Meggitt, Esq., J.P., of Barry, 

Near the entrnce to the Council Chamber 
pictures purchased from the Fulton Fund, 
Shadow,” by E, Blair Leighton, and ‘ Winter," by 
Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A. Here also is a portrait by 
Herbert Draper of the late Lieut Col. Land. Ninian 
Crichton-Stuart, M.P. 

In the corridor leading to the Luncheon Room ate 
two paintings, " The Holy Loch, Greenock," by James 
Greenless, and the "* Bay of Naples," by John Glover. 
In the corridor leading to the Lord Mayor's Room are 
portraits of Lieut-Col. F. H. Gaskell, of the 16th 
(Cardiff City) Battalion Welch Regiment, and of Sir 
W. J, Thomas, both by L. De Berna; ‘The Ceremony 
of Investiture of the Lord Mayor of Cardiff with the 
Lord Mayoral Thumb Ring, November rg11," by 
Frank Craig ; the“ Knighting of the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff," by W. Hatherall ; and an example of the 
work of a Welsh artist, Penry Williams, the * Proces- 
ssion returning from Festa of the Madonna det Arco at 
Naples." 

urther along the corridor near the Town Clerk's 
Office is" Through the Woods," by Mark Anthony, 
who lived for a time at Cowbridge ; and on the wall 
above the stair leading to the ‘Town Clerk's Office a 
fine seascape by Norman Wilkinson, depicting "H.M.S, 
Gardiff Yeading in the surrendered German Fleet, No- 
vember 1918,” and " The King saluting the Grave of an 
Unknown Soldier,” by G. F. Harris, a local artist, 

In the Assembly Room are large portraits of General 
Botha by Frank C. King, and of the Earl of Plymouth 5 
while in the Council Chamber and Committee Rooms 
are many portraits of former Mayors and Lord Mayors 
in their robes of office. 

"The unique series of statues of Welsh National 
Heroes, which the city owes to the munificence of the 
late Lord Rhondda of Llanwern, is in the Marble Hall 
(see Fig. 3). 4 q 

"The central figure is " Dewi Sant" (Saint David), 
the Welsh patron saint, by Sir W. Goscombe John, 
R.A, Flanking the staircase on one side are statues of 
Llewelyn Olaf (Llewelyn the Last) by Harty Pepram, 

RAG Harri Vewdwe (Henry VIN), by B, C. Gillick ; 
Owain Glyndwr (Owen Glendower, the great Welsh 
soldier statesman), by Alfred ‘Turner, R.B.S.; Sir 
“Thomas Picton (who fell at Waterloo), by’. Mewburn 
Crook, R.B.S. and in the niche, William Williams, 
Pantycelyn, the great Welsh hymn-writer, by L. S. 
Merrifield, 

On the other side are Hywel Daa (Howell the Good), 
by F. W. Pomeroy, A.A; Buddug (Boadicea), by 
J. Havard Thomas; Dafydd ap Gwilym, by W. Wheat- 
ley Wagstaff ; Giraldus Cambrensis (the historian and 
scholar), by Henry Poole, R.B.S. ; and, in the niche, 
























































Bishop Morgan (the first tran 
Welsh), by TJ. Clapperton. 

‘Two bronze tablets with tow relief portraits will be 
found on the landings of the stairs leading to the Marhle 
Hall, one commemorating Sir Edward J. Reed, for 
some years M.P. for Cardiff, by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A.; and the other commemorating Captain Seott, 
the Antarctic explorer, who walled in the Tera Now 
from Cardiff on his last voyage, by W. Wheatley Wag- 
stat? 


tor of the Bible into 














‘Tue Law Courrs. 

‘The architectural treatment of the Law Courts (see 
Fig. 6) was skilfully devised in perfect harmony with 
the City Hall, but on somewhat severer lines. The 
south front continues the treatment of that of the City 
Hall, but in place of the central feature and two con~ 
necting links of six bays each, the two end pavilions 
flank an arrangement of eleven bays with no central 
mass. Comment has already been made on the sculp- 
tures over the hays of the end pavilions. ‘The eastern 
fagade (to King Edward VIT Avenue) resembles the 
western fagade of the City Hall in its blank end 
pavilions, but contains ay its central feature the main 
entrance, with a fine double logeia surmounted by two 
Ieautifully designed cupolas, ‘The western fagade, to 
the North Road, is also treated with great abil 

Internally the’Assize Court, Assembly Hall and Cen 
teal Lobby are fitingly seated more severely, but no 
less beautifully than the interior of the City Hall. 

Teis worthy of note that all the furniture and fittings 
inthis building and the City Hall andi the Glamorgan 
County Hall were designed by the architects, a 
which largely contributes to the harmony of the in- 
teriors, 




















‘Tue National: Museust of Waters, 

‘To the east of the City Hall is the National Museum. 
‘of Wales (see Fig, 7), flow in course of construction, 
‘The portion already erected is only about a quarter of 
the complete scheme, as may be seen from the interest- 
ing model in the City Hall, 

‘One hundred and thirty designs were submitted in 
competition, and the assessors, Sir Aston Webb, Sic 
J, J. Burnete and Mr. E. T, Hall, awarded the’ first 
place to Messrs, Smith and Brewer, to whom the work 
‘was entrusted, ‘The architects have designed the build- 
ing with an able plan and a noble architectural treat- 
‘ment worthy ofits position as a national monument in 
4 group mainly devoted to city and county purposes. 
‘The leading motive of the plan is the large interior 
court surrounded by the public galleries on two floors, 
while outside the public galleries is the space for the 
reserve collections with a mezzanine floor between the 
ground and first floors. In the completed scheme the 
total superficial area in the public galleries and in the 
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reserve galleries will be 81,000 and 50,000 feet respec 
tively, The entrance is arranged in the centre of the 
touth front, and leads to a magaificent hal under the 
dome. 

‘The exterior, while refined to a marked degree, is by 
no means lacking in strength, and it seems clear that the 
structure, when completed, will possess that crowning 
quality of unity which is so rare in buildings of such 
dimensions. In the earlier drawings, windows were 
shown in the end pavilions on the flanks; the omission, 
of these has considerably strengthened the design. 

Of the four groups of sculpture on the south front, 
the western pair, representing the Prehistoric and 
Classic periods respectively, are by Gilbert Bayes, 
while the eastern groups, executed by Richard Gurbe, 
represent the Medieval and Modern periods. ‘The two 
groups on the western fagade, by Thomas J. Clapper- 
ton, representing Mining and Skipping, are remarkable 
for their extraordinarily high architectural quality. OF 
the interior i is as yet too early to write, but those who 
have been fortunate enough to inspect it have been 
surprised and impressed by its magnitude and, even in 
its present incomplete condition, by its dignity. A small 

tion of the building is already in use, and the com- 

ined system of inlet and extract ventilation is working. 
‘The fresh air is admitted through water screens in the 
basement, and then forced by electric fans through 
ducts leading to the various rooms. The vitiated air is 
similarly drawn through ducts to the extract fans and 
thence discharged through main extract shafts leading 
to the top of the building. In cold weather the fresh air 
is warmed by passing over steam-heoted batteries. The 
only chimney is the shaft from the boiler-house, 

















‘Te Usiverstry Reotsrry. 

‘The University of Wales consists of four Colleges, 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, Swansea, and the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire; the latter, 
being installed in Cathays Park, will be dealt with later 
in this article. The University Registry (see Fig. 8), 
which deals with the activities of all the four colleges, 
is to the north of the Law Courts on the west side of 
King Edward VII Avenue, and was the first building 
to be erected on the Cathays Park site. ‘The architects, 
Messrs, Wills and Anderson, designed this building in 
the maturer English Renaissance manner, and suc- 
ceeded in investing it with a quiet academic dignity be- 
fitting its purpose. ‘The main fagade consists of a base- 
‘ment, a main storey, treated with the Tonic Order in the 
central part, and an attic with cireular windows. The 
Registry is now being extended to meet the growing 
needs of the University. 

















Tue Gtamorcan Cousty Hatt. 
Proceeding up King Edward VIT Avenue, the build- 
ing beyond the University Registry is the Glamorgan 
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County Hall (see Fig. 9), a worthy companion to the 
civie buildings of the Cardiff Corporation, though 
differing widely from them in conception, ' Its fine 
entrance hall leads to.a noble council chamber arranged 
to seat 88 members, beyond which is an interesting 
series of committee rooms overlooking the North 
Road, while in other parts of the building may be 
found che offices of the various county administrative 
departments. ‘The main fagade, treated with a fine 
portico of coupled Corinthian columns, flanked by 
pavilions designed with an ability which is particularly 
‘conspicuous in their lower portions, is worthy of com- 
parison with any similarly elassical composition ; while 
the back elevation, with its balcony supported on well- 
designed stone brackets, its curved wing walls and de- 
lightful central feature, is remarkable for its grace and 
charm, This elevation alone would put its designers, 
‘Messrs, Harris and Moodie, in the front rank of modern 
English architects ; they risked much in departing 
from the obvious, but in so doing they have achieved 
sheer beaity. 

‘The boundary railing on the North Road front was 
designed by the county surveyor. 

At the extremities of the stylobate on the main fagade 
are two noteworthy groups of sculpture symbolical of 
‘Navigation and Mining. ‘These and the charming 
figures on the wing walls at the hack are by Mr, Albert 
Hodge, as are also the figures of a Druid and a Bard 
which are placed on pedestals in the interesting screen 
behind the dais in the Council Chamber. ‘The carving 
which enriches the central feature of the front to the 
‘North Road is the work of Mr, Arthur Broadbent, while 
the bust of the Chairman, in the corridor, is by Sir W. 
Goscombe John, R.A. 




















‘Tue ‘Tecusteat Coutece, 

Beyond the County Hall is the Technical College of 
the city (see Fig. 10), which was opened by the Lord 
Mayor in 1916, The architects, Messrs. Ivor Jones and 
Perey Thomas, of Cardiff, who obtained first place in 
an open competition for this building, relied for effect 
‘on beauty of architectural form and proportion rather 
than on ornament and sculpture, and its ably designed 
Neo-Gree fagade with a central portico of the Doric 
Order is very dignified. The architectural student may 
with advantage study the methods employed in this 
building, in the Law Courts, and in the Museum, for 
dealing with the diminution of columns when used in a 
recess, 

‘The ‘Technical College, which is an excellent solu- 
tion of a difficult practical problem, is in the form of a 
hollow rectangle, the entrance front and the two sides 
being completed, while the back block is only finished 
in part, Internally, the main hall, which occupies a cor 
siderable portion of the interior of the rectangle, is a 
fine example of the excellent results which can be ob- 
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tained inexpensively by sil dexiget, ‘The able 
‘manner in which the difficulty of the levels has been 
overcome should! also be noted, The School of Archi- 
tecture is housed in this building, and itis here that, by 
Kind permission of the City of Cardiff Technical In~ 
struction Committee, the meetings of the Conference 
will be held, 








‘Tue Uswersiry Couuece or Sour Wates 
AND MoxmovTasstse. 

Facing the centre of the park on the east side are the 
buildings of the University College (see Fig. 12), which 
were opened by the President, the Right Hon, the Earl 
of Plymouth, on 14 October 1909 ; while the Viriamu 
Jones Laboratory was formally opened on 26 June 1912 
bby His Majesty King = The buildings were 
designed by Mr. W. D. Cardz in his well-known man- 
ner—a version of the earlier English Renaissance—and 
when the full scheme has been completed it will form a 
symmetrical group round a great central court. 

‘The Library, the gift of the Drapers’ Company, is in 
the form of a great galleried hall, and is one of the 
principal rooms in the portion of the building at present 
completed, ‘The remainder of this portion is used 
mainly by the Faculty of Arts and for administrative 
purposes. 

‘The work of the Faculty of Science is still carried on 
in the old University College, just beyond the Taff Vale 
and Rhymney Railway bridges, at the beginning of 
Newport Road, 

Adjoining the old college is the new building for the 
Welsh National School of Medicine, designed by the 
fate Colonel E. M. Bruce Vaughan, The cost of this 
block of buildings is being borne by Sir William J. 
‘Thomas, Bart. {ts completion has been delayed by the 
war. 























Punuse Statuary. 

With the development of Cathays Park has come the 
erection of some notable public memorials. On the 
green in front of the Law Couris is a statue of Judge 
Gwilym Williams, by Sir W. Goscombe John, R.A, 
In the centre, approaching King Edward VII Avenue, 
isa memorial “* ‘To the memory of the Welshmen who 
fell in South Africa, 1899-1902," by Alfred ‘Toft (see 
Fig. 6), A list of nearly two hundred names is given, 
le the panels bear bronzes with the names of the 
principal victories in which the Welsh regiments took 
part, and emblematic figures of Y Warfare and Cour- 
age *? and “* Grief.” ‘The composition is crowned with 
the winged figure of " Peace.” 

In the small green near Park Place are two statues, 
one of Mr. John Cory, D.L., J.P., of Dutiryn, and the 
other of Lord Ninian Crichton-Stuart, M.P., both by 
Sir Goscombe John, Not far ftom itis one of the finest 
‘examples of the work of this eminent sculptor (himself 
a native of Cardiff), the equestrian statue of Godirey, 

















ast Viscount Tredegar. In the public gardens facing 
the University College is a statue of Henry Austin 
Bruce, st Lord Aberdare. 

‘The first statue erected in Cardiff was that of the 
second Marquess of Bute, by I. Evan Thomas. It now 
stands at the end of St. Mary Street, near the G-W,R. 
Station. One of Cardiff's earlier public men is com- 
memorated by the statue of John Batchelor, “The 
Friend of Freedom,” in the Hayes, 








‘Te Castes, 

Cardiff Castle, the seat of the Marquess of Bute, is 
situated in beautiful grounds (see Fig. 12) adjoining 
Cathays Park, and entered by the gateway in Castle 
Street, quite close to the end of Duke Street. The pre- 
sent buildings of the Castle (see Fig. 13) are to a con- 
siderable extent a restoration by Burges of the medi 
val fortress. On the site have heen discovered the re- 
mains of a Roman gateway and of a massive wall oF 
Roman origin. Upon this foundation an earthwork 
fortification was erected at alaterperiod. In the Midille 
‘Ages a wall enclosed the keep and the medieval castle, 
‘The only portion of the Norman castle remaining is 
the ruined keep, built by Robert, Earl of Gloucester, 
which stands on a moated mound in the centre of the 
court, The main entrance from Castle Street has a 
somewhat grim aspect, relieved by flower-beds and the 
vvines trained against the walls. Atintervals on the outer 
walls are sculptured animals, the work of Mr. T. 
Nicholls. Next to the gateway is the Black Tower, 
which dates from the thirteenth century ; itis linked to 
the clock tower by a massive curtain wall, The latter 
tower is modern, and formed part of an extensive 
scheme of restoration and addition made by the late 
“Marquess of Bute, The interior of the Castle is lavishly 
decorated in the medieval manner of which Burges 
‘was such an interesting exponent. Burges played an 
important part in the Gothic Revival of the nineteenth 
century, and students of that movement will be inter- 
ested in'the house he designed in Park Place, now used 
as the offices of the Llandaff and Dinas Powis Rural 
District Council, 























‘Sr. Jonn’s Cuurcn. 
With the exception of the church of St. John (see 
£4), all the places of worship in the city are modern. 
‘This spacious church, containing interesting memo- 
rials, was probably built in the last half of the fifteenth 
century, but has undergone extensive restoration in 
more recent times. ‘The tower (restored in 1897), with 
its rich coronal of West Country type, is particularly 
fine ; the best view of it is that obtained from St. Mary 
Street, looking down Church Street, 
Ofthe modern churches St. German’sin Metal Street 
may be mentioned as an interesting example of the art 
of Mr. Bodley. 
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Tue Fire Stavion, 

In Westgate Street, opposite the Cardiff Arms Foot- 
ball Ground, is the Corporation Fire Station (see 
Fig. 15), fine specimen of the work of Me-E. Vincent 
Harris, who, with Mr, Moodie, designed the Glamorgan, 
County Hall, This building, ‘with its lofty entrances 
boldly treated as a rusticated Doric colonnade, its field 
of soft-toned hand-made brickwork relieved by stone 
only in the case of the first-floor windows and the 
simple band which marks the frieze, its fine crowning 
comice, Italian tiled roof and delightful hose-dryi 
tower, is an excellent example of the sound architec 
tural treatment ofa utilitarian building. Students of the 
Iralian Renaissance will be reminded by the lower part 
of this fire station of Palladio's Palazzo Tiene, Vicenza, 
and Sanmicheli’s gateways in Verona, 








‘The Punttc Linrany. 

Near to the church of St. John is the Central Public 
Library. ‘The original building was erected in 1883 to 
house the Library, Museum, and Science and Art 
‘Schools, but these institutions Soon outgrew it, and the 
Science and Art Schools now form part of the new 
‘Technical College in Cathays Park, while the Museum 
will be transferred to the new building of the National 
Museum. An extension of the building, designed by 
Mr. Edward Seward, was opened in 1896 by King 
Edward VII, then Prince of Wales. ‘The main front, 
crowned by a large figure of Minerva, faces the Hayes, 





Kine Eowano VII Hoserrat, 

A short distance up the Newport Road is the King 
Edward VL Hospital, formerly known as the Cardiff 
Tafirmary. This hospital has been continuously added 
toand extended as the result of gifte by local benefac- 
tors, one of the most recent being the hospital church. 


‘Taearnes, 


A short distance up Queen Street, from St. John's 
Square, is the Cardiff Empire, recently rebuilt and 
enlarged by Mr. T. R. Milburn, of Sunderland. ‘The 
New Theatre, by Mr. Ernest Runtz, is in Park Place ; 
while the Old ‘Theatre Royal, renamed the Playhouse, 
in St. Mary Street, has recently been reconstructed from. 
the designs of Messrs. Willmott and Smith, of Cardiff, 








Liaxparr CarHeprat. 

While not strictly within the scape of these notes, 
Llandaff is actually a suburb of Cardiff, and a short 
tram ride along Cathedral Road brings the vi 
within a few minutes’ walk across Llandaff Fiel 
Llandaff Cathedral (see Fig, +6), a small but interesting 
medieval structure ably restored by Mr. Pritchard, a 
loca architect, with the assistance of Messrs, Seddon 
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and Wyatt, This building in its peaceful setting forms a 
striking contrast to the busy stccts from whieh i ean 
be reached so readily, 

‘The date of the foundation of Llandaff is uncertai 
but it is generally assumed to be the earliest of the 
Welzh sees. Little is known of the early history of the 
Cathedral beyond the fact that the building of the pre~ 
sent church was commenced in 1121, during the time of 
Urban, the first Norman Bishop, who, when he was 
consecrated in 1107 or 1108, found his’ cathedral in a 
half-ruined condition, 

Of Urban’s church little remains, and that little con- 
stitutes a puzzle as yet unsolved by the antiquary. 
Some consider that the Norman arch still existing be- 
tween the presbytery and the Lady Chapel is the orig 
inal chancel arch, others that it was originally between 
the chancel and the apse. The north and south Norman 
doorways are both of late date, the former being dis- 
tinctly Transitional; and, unless the building of the early 
church was long delayed, these either formed part of a 
pre-Gothic extension to it or have been rebuilt in their 
Present position. 

‘The west front, a fine piece of early Gothic, is the 
most beautiful portion of the building, and was pro- 
bably constructed with the nave and’ choir between 
41193 and 1229. The Chapter House, a simple but inter- 
esting rectangular example which takes the place of 
transept on the south side, was probably erected about 
1240. Itis in two storeys, the lower one vaulted with a 
simple thirteenth-century vault resting on a central 
column, The upper storey is octagonal, and is covered 
with a steep pyramidal roof. 

‘The Lady Chapel, supposed to have been founded by 
Bishop de Bruce(1263-1287),is of early Decorated type, 
with geometrical window tracery and a simple quadric 
partite vault. the Presbytery belongs largely to later 
Part of the Decorated period, while towards the end of 
that style the north and south aisles were rebuilt with 
‘ogee arches to the windows. 

"Towards the end of the si 













teenth century the Cathe- 
dral is spoken of as being in a state of almost irreparable 
ruin, a condition which appears to haye continued until 
1736, when Wood of Bath built a Renaissance church 
amongst the ruins. Old prints show this as a rect- 
angular hall with aisles, the main hall covered with 
groined vault, occupying the eastern part of the nave, 
and though of the south-west tower little was left, the 
central part of the west end of the old church fortu: 
nately remained more or less untouched, 

Shortly after 1836 comnienced the agitation which 
resulted in a restoration scheme, and in 1857 a partially 
restored Cathedral was opened,’ After this Ceremony a 
scheme for completing the work was launched. ‘The 
work was entrusted to the architects already named, 
who cleared away Wood’s Temple,” and brought 
back the Cathedral to something like its earlier form, 
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‘The north-west tower was given a new erown of pi 
races, and finally the new south-west tower and spire 
were erected. 

Te should be noted that there is no transept (other 
than that provided by the Chapter House on the south 
side), and that the “* Crossing " is unmarked externally, 
except by the base of x fltche. 

‘The rebuilding of Llandaff Cathedral is mainly asso- 
ciated with the name of Alfred Ollivant, whose episco- 
pate lasted from 1849 to 1883, and who re-avakened the 
religious life of the diocese, and saw the Cathedral com- 
pletely and successfully restored, 

Seddon was responsible for much of the internal de- 
coration and fittings of the restored Cathedral. The four 
panels of the pulpit, representing Moses with the Stone 
Tables of the Law ; David harping ; St, John the Bap- 
tist ; and St. Paul, were executed from Thomas Wool- 
ner’s panels. For the Sedilia in the Sacrarium a drawing 
was made by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and used as the 
subject of one of the gable panels. Rossetti was also 
‘commissioned to paint the triptych for the new Rere- 
dos, the three subjects being David as a Shepherd Boy, 
the Nativity, and David as King. The figure of the 
Virgin was painted from Mrs. Morris, and that of 
David Rex from Morris himself. Other figures are said 
to have been painted from Burne-Jones and Swinburne, 
‘Some of the painted glass in the aisle windows and the 
frontal for the choir altar were the work of Morris and 
Marshall, a firm with which William Morris was 
associated in his work for the revival of the decorative 
arts, 



























Town PLaNsins. 

Students of town planning fully realise that a civic 
survey is a necessary preliminary to the preparation of a 
definite scheme. They will, however, be interested not 
only in the existing lay-put of the civic centre and inthe 
proposed widening of Duke Street (the necessity for 











which would seem {o be clearly indicated in Fig. 12), 
but also in the possibility at a more prosperous period 
‘of opening up a worthy approach to Cathays Park, with 
‘an adequate treatment of its southern boundary, and the 
question of connecting up its northern side with other 
parts of the city. It will at once be noticed by the 

jor that the docks and industrial area are at some 
distance from the civie and shopping centres. 

Other features of interest in this connection are 
Roath Park, in the north-east of Cardiff, which covers 
an acea of 139 acres, including a lake of 32 acres ; Llan- 
{laff Fields, an open space on the north-west of Cardiff, 
fof great value because, like Roath Park, it leads out 
from the city towards the open country; the sports 
ground in Westgate Street ; and the preservation of th 
hanks of the River Taff (see Fig. 17), which result 
the possession by the city of a view from Canton Bri 
(within five sninutes’ walk of the City Hall), which 
is a source of great pleasure both to residents and 
visitors, 

‘The Cardiff Corporation has been made the Town 
Planning authority for a large area (approximately 
20,000 ucres), including the pleasant foot-hills and 
woodlands to the north and west of the city, which 
it is proposed to preserve as permanent open’ spaces 
under the scheme. 

wish to acknowledge with thanks my indebtedness to Mr. 
Harsy Farr, FeL-A., the City Lilrarian of Cardiff, for some of 
the notes nthe satuary and paintings inthe City Hal 
Dockert Smith, the Development Agent, for ion. 0 
reproduce 4 number of the illustrations; to the Registrar of the 
University College for the photograph of that building ; to 
Messrs, Ivor Jones and Perey ‘Thomas for the photograph of 
‘the Technieal College to Me, E. Vincent Harris for the phot 
{caps of the Glamorgan County Hall und the Fire Station: 
Me. A, H. Lee forthe photograph of the Museum ; and to two 
sty students, MM, Thomas and Mb Monroe, fr the photon 
raph of the University Registey and the plan of Cardiff re- 
Spectively=W. 5. P 
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Building Arbitrations’ 


BY ALAN E, MUNBY (F-), PRESIDENT OF THE YORK & EAST YORKS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 


F Mr. Punch’s advice upon marriage were applied 
if and taken by those about to arbitrate there 

would be no need for my paper this evening. 
Most building contracts have happy terminations and, 
given a reasonable client and reputable contractor, if all 
does not go well, careful scrutiny of the Architect's part 
in the contract arrangements would be necessary before 
attempting to put one’s finger on the source of trouble. 
Sometimes, however, clients appear who through sheer 
obtuseness or an inherent passion for litigation will mis 
read their obligations, or one is unfortunately dealing 
with a firm of contractors equally unable to take a 
reasonable view of what is fair and equitable, It is in 
these happily rare cases that the Architect finds himself 
in difficulty. He holds a peculiar position under a build- 
ing contract in that, although the paid agent of hisclient, 
he has on many matters to act impartially between his 
client and the contractor. It is usually easy to mai 
the interests of the client but at times not so 
safeguard those of the contractor which this impar- 
tiality demands, and the exercise of which does s0 
much to raise the standard of the profession, 

Appeals to arbitration should not be lightly made, as 
if complex and prolonged they often involve eventual 
loss even to the winning side. - In the first instance the 
Architect should use his authority under the contract to 
endeavour to promote an amicable settlement, We are 
goncerned, however, with the failure of such efforts, 
‘There are, of course, several rdles which an Architect 
may be called upon to play ina building dispute. If he 
is asked to advise upon the probable issue of going to 
arbitration he should be careful to confine his advice to 
technical matters und to refer his client elsewhere upon, 
the legal aspect of the case. “He may be called upon to 
‘supply the technical details of a case for his client's legal 
advisers; he may find himself called as one of those 
much discredited people known as “expert witnesses"; 
or he may have to give evidence as an ordinary witness’ 
All this points to the great desirability of precision and 
documentary testimony, and though we all in the pres- 
sure of affairs have to make use of verbal and telephone 
instructions and arrangements, these if not always con- 
firmed in writing should be supplemented by good 
diary entries. In this short paper the whole field cannot 
be touched upon, and I therefore propose to confine my- 
self toa brief survey of an Architect’s duties when called 
upon to fill the highest position—that of an Arbitrator, 

An Arbitrator may be appointed in several ways. He 
may be empowered to act by a judge of the 


A Paper read before the York and East Yorks Architec= 
tural Society at York. 
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in which case his authority is assured and he is respon 
sible to the Court. He may be nominated by the Court 
as a referee. There are also a number of special ap- 
pointments provided for under special acts outside the 
scope of building. I shall, however, confine myself to 
the usual cases of appointment by ‘consent before or 
after the dispute and to the work of a single arbitrator, 
which covers most of the ground. Provided the parties 

gree to his appointment, anyone may be an arbitrator, 

at is, qualifications for the position are not legally 
necessary, though it need hardly be added that they are 
usual and desirable, 

Once approached, the first thing is to guard against 
anything which, however unjustly, can be alleged ns 
partiality. It not infrequently happens that ane side, 
cither the principal or more usually his legal or other 
fepresentative, will call or ask to call just to explain 
matters in an informal way. Again, documents may he 
sent by one side for perusal with a gratifying letter 
paying tribute to the merits of the Arbitrator—real or 
supposed. Any such attempts to " get in first ” are in 
the worst interests of the party attempting them if the 
other side is cleverly advised. Preliminary interviews 
by one side must be, with every politeness, refused and 
documents opened inadvertently sealed up (best in the 
Presence of a witness). Of course one side must usually 











first approach the Arbitrator and it is lly the 
aggrieved party who takes this course, the other side 
complying unwillingly. On such appeal the prospec~ 


tive Arbitrator should write an identical letter to both 
sides requesting evidence of a formal submission to 
arbitration, or if this has been tendered by the party 
applying he should send particulars to the other side, 
‘Who will necessarily be cited, and ask for theit comments 
as to the submission being in order. ‘The source of the 
Arbitrators appointment should also be stated to the 
other side. When a written contract between the die 
Puting parties exists, as for instance the R..B.A. form 
of Building Agreement, it will usually contain an arbi- 
tration clause which itself forms a submission and by 
which the parties are bound in reference to the appoint- 
ment ofan Arbitrator. In such cases the clause usually 
Provides powers enabling one side to make the neces- 
Sary appointment, after which the Arbitrator can begin 
to act. If the Arbitrator is not named in this submis- 
sion, means for his selection will be provided, for 
‘example, by the nomination of the president af the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, enabling one side to 
proceed to the appointment, and this being in order and 
the Arbitrator having no interest in the dispute, he can 
begin his duties. But should the other side neglect to 
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attend when called upon or refuse to reply to corres 
onilence so requesting them, the Arbitrator will be 
well advised to exercise some patience and to still 
acquaint the delinquents of all proceedings and of his 
proposed action. 

Occasionally one side will object to the Arbitrator, and 
Thave experienced this on taking up adispute, the settle 
ment of which was delayed by the death of the original 
Arbitrator, and in which the Official Trustee was a joint 
respondent. In this case I adopted the usual course of 
having my appointment confirmed by the Court, a mat 
ter carried through by the appealing party’s solicitors at, 
for the time being, their expense. 

If the Submission has to be drawn in consultation 
with the Achiteator it is well to make it wide. For ex- 
ample, “ all matters in difference which have arisen or 
during the arbitration shall arise between — and — 
touching —." Ir should also be mentioned that the 
arbitration is one under the Act of 1889, if, as usual, this 
is intended. ‘This imparts definite powers as to proce- 
dure and includes questions of costs. The Submission 
requires a 6d, stamp, but variations in its terms may be 
made by mutual consent. 

Itis very desirable that a Submission should contain 
a clause obliging the parties to take up the Arbitrator’s 
Award within a short limited period and to pay the fees 
therefor. Building contracts as a rule do not include 
sucha provision as though the Arbitration Actempowers 
an Arbitrator to asses coats and determine the manner 
of payment there appears curiously to be no obligation 
to take up the Award, Should it happen thatthe parties, 
seeing during the hearings that neither is likely to win 
decisively, agree to settle their differences privately, they 
‘may neither of them take up the Award, when the Arbi~ 
trator may have great difficulty in obtaining his fees and 
costs, 

‘Leis simple are cases, by no means infrequent, where 
there is nothing but a verbal contract or an inadequate 
document not providing for arbitration, In these eases 
unless the parties agree between themselves on the Arbi- 
trator there appears to be no means of forcing an un~ 
willing party to accept san appointment made by the 
other side. If there is no obligation to invoke arbitration 
rand one party refuses, the other must bring an ordinury 
action, when, ifthe matter is technical, this will probably 
be referred to an Official Referee, who himself often 
wants technical advice. If this probability can be brought 
home to the unwilling party it may sometimes induce 
him to accept an Arbitrator by agreement. IF the pros- 
poate Arbitrator ultimately fails to secure his position 
he is quite at liberty to act as the representative of one 
sidein any proceedings which may subsequently develop 
under another Arbitrator or in the Courts. 

Safely steered into his official position the Arbitrator 

now begin his duties and exercise his powers. 
‘Theseare very considerable; hemayadministerthe oath, 

















hear or refuse to hear or peruse evidence, he may even 
commit for contempt of his Court. He has, in fact, all 
the powers of a judge, save that he must not deal with 
‘matters of law if objection is taken. 

‘The first step is usually to bring the parties together 
for a preliminary and informal discussion in order to 
acquaint the Arbitrator with the nature of the dispute 
and the extent of formalities proposed in the hearings. 
At this meeting the terms of reference to the Arbitrator 
must be clearly agreed, ‘These terms may be already 
conveyed in the Submission in such a covering clause as 
"all matters in difference " above referred to. 

Often, however, specific terms of reference are agreed 
and this is generally desirable to prevent objections and 
‘complications during the progress of the hearings, when 
one side may wish to bring in a novel issue leaving the 
Arbitrator the responsibility of deciding whether this 
‘comes within the scope of the arbitration or not. In a 
formal arbitration it is usual for the appellants’ solicitor 
to formulate definite" Heads of Claim " which, handed 
to the solicitor for the respondent, produce “ Heads of 
Defence,” and these documents are handed in to the 
Arbitrator, In such eases the claim may form a sufficient 
referenice as it should enumerate the matters in dispute. 

In yery simple cases possibly the principals them- 
selves, or, more usually, their respective surveyors or 
architects, may attend, and it may be that one or two 
hearings without other advice or witnesses may be suffi~ 
cient. “More generally the solicitors for either side will 
attend and it may be left to them to decide which tells the 
story. Unless further formal hearings are not contem~ 
plated no case should be presented at this meeting and 
discussion should be confined to agreed facts, the extent 
of matters agreed to be disputed, and the conduct of the 
formal hearings. As to the last, the Arbitrator should 
ascertain whether counsel will appear and get some idea 
of the number of witnesses (who may be compelled to 
attend if within the United Kingdom) and exhibits, 
which expression includes documents and letters, 50 
that he may make adequate arrangements for the recep 
tion and comfort of those attending. He should en- 
courage, though he cannot control, some equality of en- 
tourage on both sides ; anyhow, each side should know 
whether the other intends to'brief counsel and the 
general procedure proposed, after this meeting. The 
Arbitrator should also call for any undisputed docu- 
ments, that is documents agreed by both parties as pro- 
per for his perusal, such as the contract, specification, 
drawings, and perhapssome correspondence. Heshould 
also ascertain whether a visit to the disputed works— 
generally essential—is desired, and settle a convenient 
time and pce for both parties for formal hearing, Let 
us assume that a full blown " arbitration is in question 
with one of the parties out to make trouble, Arrange 
nients made which involye a sufficiently large room with 
ample writing and table accommodation and waiting 
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place for witnesses, the parties arrange themselves in 
two camps and counsel for the appellant (a more suit- 
able term than plaintiff) is asked to open his case. The 
first difficulty may arise by the respondent's counsel 
immediately asking for an adjournment, which will be 
strongly resisted by the other side, who may have wit 
nesses in attendance. Now the Arbitrator has to make 
up his mind at once whether to grant an adjournment or 
not, and unless he is quite convinced that the request 
frivolous he will be wise, even at the cost of much annoy- 
ance to the other side, to comply. It may be alleged that 
‘certain new facts have been suddenly disclosed, or docu- 
ments promised not sent by the other side, and until 
more information is available it may not be possible to 
judge the vale ofthese assertions, The Arbitrator in 
Such a case may warn the appealing side that he will 
mark the costs of such adjournment to them unless he 
subsequently sees reason to the contrary, ‘This will 
usually put an end to any frivolous application. If one 
of the parties fails to appear after being duly summoned 
the other side will press for proceeding, but this is very 
dangerousand might compromise justiceif avalid excuse 
were afterwards forthcoming. In such an event itis also 
wise to adjourn and let the defaulting party bear the 
Cost. ‘These dificulties over, counsel for the appellant 
opens his case and should be interrupted as little as 
possible ; the Arbitrator should suppress interjections 
by opposing counsel, whose turn will come, but he may 
think it necessary to require explanations and to check 
the proceedings to take special notes of important mat- 
ters. ‘The opening concluded, counsel will call his wit- 
nesses and the Arbitrator should ack whether he wishes 
them sworn, and be prepared with two or three of the 
dozen or more forms of oath existing to suit various 
religious persuasions. ‘The oath is not necessary. In 
to such an interrogation counsel once rejoined to 
do not wish it, if the witnesses are going to lie 
they will ic anyhow.” Not a compliment to this ancient 
legal solemnity. 
It is best to follow the ordinary Court procedure as 
ia materially helps the legal participants. Counsel 
for the appellants begins by opening his case and when 
his speech is concluded he calls his first witness and 
examines him. Counsel for the respondent then eross- 
‘examines the witness if he wishes to do so and finally 
counsel for the appellant may re-examine but only on 
matters arising out of the cross-examination. Subse- 
quent witnesses called by counsel for the appellant are 
dealt with in the same manner till all are disposed of. 
‘The respondent's counsel then opens his case and calls 
his witnesses, who may be cross-examined by counsel 
for the other side and re-examined on the cross-exami~ 
nation as before, when the espondent’s counsel may 
sum up his case, Finally the appellant’s counsel wi 
address the Arbitrator on the whole case. Nowit some- 
times happens that the respondent's counsel will ask to 
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reserve his case and call his witnesses first in order to 
have the fast word, the summing up by counsel being 
the privilege normally of the appellants but in such an 
event falling to the respondents. ‘The Arbitrator need 
not and usually should not concede this departure from 
Precedent-snd ‘geuerally, a. polte intimation: that-he 
Would prefer to hear the learned counsel before his 
‘witnesses will in such eases be sufficient intimation that 
the departureis unwise, ‘The last word said in counsel's 
final address, the hearings are concluded, but though 
have dealt with procedure I have not referred to some 
matters which occasionally arise for the Arbitrator’s 
decision during the hearings, 

First as to evidence : 

Objection will often be taken to the form of questions 
put to witnesses. Their evidence should be confined ta 
things of their own direct knowledge, and leading 
questions, that is questions which suggest the answer 
required by the interrogator, should be discouraged and 
disallowed by the Arbitrator if he is appealed to, par- 
ticularly in the examination-in-chief, 

Secondary, second-hand evidence, either verbal or 
documentary, should not be accepted unless first-hand 
evidence is unobtainable, as through the death of an 
intended witness or his inaccessibility, or the admitted 
destruction of original documents. An Arbitrator may 
refuse to accept exhibits or verbal evidence, but he 
should be very careful in doing so. He should know in 
general what constitutes evidence, and if in doubt about 
neceptance he should generally take an exhibit or hear 
a witness, telling the objecting party that he will form 
his own judgment as to any value attaching thereto. 
As to what is evidence it would be rash indeed for a 
layman to endeavour to give a short definition. Usually 
copies of letters and often of plans and other documents 
are accepted as a matter of convenience by both sides 
after mutual inspection, hut if originals are called for 
by one side they should be produced if this is feasible. 
Signatures to documents are evidence without proof if 
30 years old. Books of account are not evidence, 
though if produced, they may be used against the side 
producing them. Generally the counterpart of any 
document is not evidence in the absence of the docu- 
ment, thus an answer toa letter it objected to cannot be 
put in without the letter to which it is an answer. 
Again, certain matters, such as letters from a client to 
his solicitor, are privileged and cannot be demanded. 
‘The strict rules of evidence, however, are not always 
adhered to in arbitrations and anything approved by 
both sides may generally be admitted. Attempts are 
often made to withhold apparently legitimate evidence 
as being privileged or outside the scape of the referencel 
‘This may result in the application by opposing counse. 
for " discovery,” which means that the whole of the 
documentary evidence available on both sides must be 
produced and exchanged. An Arbitrator should dis- 
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‘courage such a course as involving much expense and 
the reproduction of x vast amount of useless matter, 
but if pressed he will be wise to comply, which he does 
by writing to both sides (to the solicitors) : “* I hereby 
make an order for the produetion of all relevant docu- 
ments in the case of and ‘on the applica- 
tion of Mr. (counsel applying). This, of 
course, will delay the arbitration considerably, and due 
time must be given for preparation and clerical repro- 
«uction of the material and its inspection by both sides, 
and it is well to allow the parties to intimate when they 
are ready for a further hearing. 

‘More difficult is an application by one side 10 " state 
case.” ‘This means an appeal over the Arbitrator's 
head to the High Court, and implies that the applicant 
cither considers that the Arbitrator’s view of the terms 
of reference is wrong of that he is including irrelevant 
or omitting relevant matters inthe hearing, or—and this 
is always the ostensible reason—involving himself in a 
egal decision outside his jurisdiction, An Arbitrator 
may always state a case, he may do so on his own initia 
tive, he must do so if requested on any point of law, but 
he chould never do 20 ona question of fact. He must 
himself differentiate between law and fact and may 
dissect the application if facts appear to be involved, a5 
they often are. Having agreed upon the terms of the 
‘case to be stated the solicitor for the party applying will 
generally undertake the legal formalities of transmission 
to the High Court, and until the Court's direction is 
obtained nothing more must be done. The Arbitrator 
‘must thereafter comply with the directions of the Court 
in all matters submitted to it, Stating a case should 
always be discouraged, the whole object of the Arbitra- 
tion Actis to rid technical disputes of unnecessary legal 
formalities, and have an instance in myown experience 
where such action obliged me to make an award much 
more against the applicants for such a case than I 
should otherwise have deemed fair. 

Finally, as regards the hearings, a word as to the 
Arbitrator's notes. It is highly desirable that full 
shorthand notes of the whole of the evidence be taken, 
except in the most informal proceedings, for one never 
knows when some point may be challenged and refer- 
ence he required. If either side wishes to make its own 
shorthand report it should be allowed to do so, and 
‘occasionally economy is effected by an arrangement 
whereby the Arbitrator and both sides have one 
reporter. Otherwise the Arbitrator should have his own 
reporter, and the method I have found usually sat 
factory and economical is to have complete notes taken, 
taking at the same time my own jottings as the case 
proceeds of things which appear to be of special import 
ance, ‘Then after studying my notes I haye the full 
shorthand report read over and only such parts tran- 
scribed (often quite a small part of the whole) which 
appear likely to affect the issue or which are required to 


















































clear up any doubtful passages. ‘The shorthand notes, 
however, are preserved until some time after the award 
is made and taken up, in case any question should arise 
requiring further anthoritative production of the evi- 
dence. ‘To a layman the common practice of the bench 
of taking voluminous longhand notes while the heavy 
expenses of both sides are running appears quite 
incomprehensible. 

‘As already stated itis almost invariably necessary for 
the Arbitrator to himself visit the work in dispute and 
thus become acquainted with conditions on the actual 
site, unless both parties agree that this is valueless. 

‘The Arbitrator may elect to view the work alone or 
with representatives of both sides present, Usually it is 
desirable to haye someone present on either side unless 
the matter is very simple and straightforward, because 
certain work may not be easily identified without help, 
and often a foreman or other operative can be most use- 
ful on such a visit. Occasionally, of course, work m: 
hhave to be uncovered for examination. Where measur 
ing up is required the services of a surveyor may be 
essential, and any such appointment should be made i 
dependently by the Arbitrator and the costs paid by 
him and added to the costs of his award, Ifaccompanied, 
the parties should each be allowed to express their views 
on items calling for explanation, and the Arbitrator 
should make such notes as will enable him to consider 
the opinions expressed afterwards. 


‘Tae Awaun. 


Having dissected the whole of the evidence, the Arbi- 
trator may proceed to make his award. ‘To begin with, 
fone matter which may occur during the hearings de- 
serves notice. Pressure may be made for an interim 
award, perhaps on grounds that discussion on certain 
sharply defined questions is completed and that hard- 
ship will result owing to delays in making a complete 
award. An award must not be made in parts unless the 
Submission so directs, and if the Arbitrator draws the 
‘Submission he will do well to steer clear of anything in 
the nature of interim awards, which often complicate 











may lead to difficulties. Naturally if he has had to stare 
a case upon part of the apts his award may fall into 
sepurate parts, but it would require more knowledge of 
Taw than most laymen possess to successfully publish an 
award on part oh ee teasoyilla ia Serstnder wae sa 
judice,even if the Submission allows this. If he likes, the 
‘Arbitrator may state his award or part of it in the form 
ff a special case far the Court. For example, he may 
award certain things to one pariy if the Court takes cer- 
tain legal views ; generally, however, the method already 
referred to of asking the Court's view before making an 
award, if reference to the Courtis requisite, is preferable. 
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An award must be made in three months from the 
time of entering on the reference, or hefore the expiry 
of this period the Arbitrator must write to both sides 
saying, “ Thereby enlarge the time for making my award 
to — "—any date he likes, and this process may be 
repeated. Should the time inadvertently run out with- 
such notice the period ought to be enlarged by an 
application to the Court, but the error may be condoned. 
by both parties. It is seldom that a fair award can be 
reached by regarding the whole issue together. Each 

fem of claim and defence should be Separately adjudi- 
cated upon privately, and these issues then be summed 
up with proper regard to their varying magnitudes, so 
thar the party sueceeding shall be clearly evident. 

An award must specifically find and direct, and it is 
not enough to propose or“ be of opinion that.” Further, 
a time should be fixed for the execution of the directo 
given, which might otherwise be indefinitely delayed. 

‘There is a great temptation, anyhow, to one interested 
in this subject, to state in his award the reasons for the 
decisions arrived at, but nothing should be more dis 
couraged, the actual findings should be as brief and con- 
cise a8 possible for an award should be a judgment not 
an argument, and, as has been pointed ‘out from the 
bench, though the conclusions may be right the reason- 
ing may be wrong. 

On the other band, an ample recitation is most desir- 
able. ‘This is a historical statement to show that the 
Arbitrator's appointments in order and that he has con- 
scientiously carried out all his duties, and will do much 
to prevent an award being upset. ‘Thus the Arbitrator 
must state things well known to everyone but required 
to be recorded. For instance, that he has entered on the 
reference, examined the witnesses, viewed the work, 
enlarged the time for making his uward, taken notice of 
objections raised by either side, and so on, 

‘As to costs, the submission may give directions, but 
if not the Arbitration Act provides that these are to be 
dealt with in the award. Costa are sometimes much 
more important than the issue and counsel will often 
press that they shall follow the award, but the Arhi- 
trator should never give any pledge to this effect, for a 
technical loss of the case may by no means always justify 
imposing all costs on the losing party. If a case is re- 
ferred from the Court the costs to the time of reference, 
ce., the cause costs, may or may not be in the Arbic 
trator's jurisdiction. This he must ascertain from the 
Court. 

‘The award may fix actual costs as sums of money or 
proportions of costs to be paid by each side, leaving the 
Parties’ solicitors to adjust these, but before proportion 
ing these costs some idea of their amount should be 
lear in the Arbitrator’s mind, and he may require legal 
advice on the subject, ‘The Arbitrator’s fees and ex- 
penses, Z., the cost of the award, should be included as 
Part of the award, which precludes this item from being 
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taxed, but the amount should not be stated in the award, 
but in a letter to both sides stating that the award may 
be taken up on payment of such costs, and, as eventual 
Payment is directed in the award, it does not matter 
which side pays for the award initially. The award must 
be stamped, and this is usually effected by the Arbi- 
trator, who often sends a duplicate, unstamped, to the 
other party, merely as 2 copy after the original has been 
taken up. 

Finally, the novice in this most interesting phase of 
the varied work which falls to the lot of an Architect will 
bbe well advised to cultivate a judicial frame of mind and 
to remember that the greatest pains toinsureimpartiality 
and attention to matters, often seemingly small, is essen 
tial for the successful conduct of an arbitration. He is 
‘entitled to seck legal assistance, and in the preparation 
of his award and other matters he will find such 
assistance of great value, more particularly until his 
‘experience matures, 





Reviews 
‘THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION, By Edmund 7. 
Sullivan, (Universal Art Series.) £1 5s. (London? 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) 


‘The field of the architect’s draughtmanship covers, 
on the one hand, his wish to make a record of some 
particular achievement of the past, and, on the other, the 
Presentation of what he would put before us as of his 
‘own imagining. It is in regard to both of these aspects 
of his art that he has every right to consider himself 
Particularly addressed by Mr. Sullivan, and to seat him 
self along with those illustrators to whom the author is 
speaking. For, as Sir Reginald Blomfield says*, 
“Architectural drawing is not cut off from the world of 
art. . . . So faras artis concerned there is no essential 
difference between the drawing of a building and the 
drawing of a figure." We include ourselves amongst 
those for whom the author has so exactly and carefully 
defined illustration as being “any art that contains or 
suggests a reference to something outside itself to the 
extent that it depends for its interest upon that ref 
ence,” and we approve of his further rider that " 
difficult to name a work, short of a meaningless pattern, 
that does not fall into the category " of illustration. It 
is not the concrete only, the content of which can be 
expressed in terms of art ; un idea, no less than a fact, 
is capable of illustration, 

‘To the architect, as to other artists, Mr. 
points out that the treatment of that idea 
portant as the idea itself, and that, as he says, the 
inward and spiritual grace’ can only be revealed by the 
proper ritual of a truly worthy outward and visible sign 
or manifestation. For it is often the function of the 
architect's method of expression to compel those to 

* Archtitral Drawing and Draophismanihip, BO: 
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‘whom he is appealing to share with him his vision and 
hhis dream, and he must do so in such plain and explicit 
Janguage as shall speak best what he wishes to say. 

Ie is here that Mr. Sullivan's book, the philosophic 
teaching of which is brightened by a play of humour 
and fancy, and by a pleasant personal touch, is of value 
as leading us, under him, to see how the masters of the 
art of illustration have’ left us the record of their 
methods of meeting the problems we ure called upon to 
face to-day. “A number of his chapters concern them- 
selves with the esthetic of the art, when in discussing 
auch elementals as Object and Subject, Symbolism, 
Style, Truth to life, and Emotion, he arrives at an 
analysis of the essential principles of Art. Elsewhere 
he confirms his own personal statement with respect to 
the bearing of these on his subject by calling into the 
witness-box—as giving evidence in suppart—auch illus- 
trators as Botticelli, Bake, Doré, Milles and Beardsley, 

‘The many illustrations in the work help the author 
to bring home his points. Perhaps, however, amongst 
the list of over roo which he has selected one may 
notice un over-plus of examples drawn from one par- 
ticular artist—say, for instance, those by Blake, appeal 
to whose work, in order to point a required moral, is 80 
frequently made. It is easy to realise the self-denying 
ordinance that Mr. Sullivan had to respect in the selec 
tion of his illustrations of illustration. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that our own Library can 
give his principles and deductions most useful supportin 
the examples it possesses of the work of that admirable 
and too-little-known school of seventeenth centu 
Italian draughtsmen, of whom the successive genera- 
tions of the Bibiena or Galli family may be taken as 
typical, These beautiful drawings are notable instances 
of the work of the architect-illustrator. Usually 
‘executed in line, or in line and wash, they re-inforce in 
their clearness, alike of thought and executio 
demand made by Blakeand quoted by Mr. Sul 
the adoption of the "great and golden rule” 
distinct line is the basis of all perfect art.” Most 
architects would accept that aphorism,rather than hold 
with Professor Rothenstein, who, in his recent address 
to the Institute, declared ‘that "the architect is at- 
tracted by looser, painter-like things " than the painter. 
" Drawing,” says Blake, “is execution and nothing 
elie. He who draws best must be the best artist.” 

Good architects. are generally good draughtsmen, 
‘Sir R. Blomfield has told us, and he cites in support 
such names as Bramante, Peruzzi, San Gallo, Palladio 
and Inigo Jones of the older men, Cockereli, Burges 
and Waterhouse of our own time. Largely, but not 
necessarily always, depending on the pen. and its 
“distinct line,” k—either record of the past 
or a presentation in visible form of the gift of their 
imagination—is always-an impressive illustration. "Phe 
Araughtsmanship of these artists illustrates, fully and 












































yet concisely, their intention, “To them it is a means of 
expression and not an aim. 

As regards that means of expression of the illus- 
trator, his technique and method, several of the thirty- 
seven’ chapters of this volume come to. us with the 
weight of a master of the art of illustration, and deal 
with a consideration of its practical side.’ To Mr, 
Sullivan there are here no “ trade secrets,” no methods 
of his own kept jealously to himself. He recognises 
how, when restricted to the use of the single line, and 
depending on it for the quality of his drawing, the 
draughtsman can gain by advice a8 to what actual 
means to employ to obtain that quality and its vitali 
of interest. He goes 30 far into the details of this 
advice as to give counsel with regard to the selection of 
the fit and proper pen, and finishes a comparison of 
those he has found most helpful by easting his vote in 
favour of Brandaur’s 518—a "most exciting and 
wonderful pen,” and one which “ for richness or fine- 
ness has no equal."” ‘The nature of the paper to be used 
is considered according to quality desired in the pro- 
posed line—fine, unbroken and close, or heavy and 
full. Again, in treating of inks best suited for purposes 
of pensillustration, the experience of the author leads 
him to make a somewhat new departure in advocating 
the use of Stevens's Ebony Stain in preference to any 
make of the Chinese or Indian inks usually employed. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. E. J. Sullivan 
for a very useful volume dealing with an artin which he 
is recognised as an eminent leader, and, further, to feel 
grateful to him not only for the counsel and teaching but 
for the literary grace with which he has clothed them. 

C. Hannisox Townsenn (F,), 


FIRE PREVENTION AND FIRE PROTECTION 
AS APPLIED TO BUILDING CO) 
TION. By Joseph Kendall Freitag. Ori 
edition, 1912. “Second edition, revised. [Publishers + 
Chapman and Hall, 1931.) 

A second edition of this well-known American book 
has recently been issued. ‘The original edition of 1912 
was such an exhaustive and comprehensive treatise on 
the whole subject of fire-resisting design, construction, 
and equipment that it speedily became a standard work 
on the subject not only in America but alsa in this 
country; and authorities here such as the London 
County Council have acknowledged their indebtedness 
to its value when compiling their regulations. 

In the preface to the present edition the author states 
that many revisions have been made in the attempt to 
keep the book up to date; this, however, is hardly 
borne out ina comparison of the two editions, ‘The 
chapters dealing with theatres and garages have been 
largely rewritten, but by far the major portion of the 
original edition has been left untouched. Although the 
original edition is barely ten years old, methods of fire~ 
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resisting construction and design and the fire equip- 
ment of buildings are progressing so rapidly that what 
Was the last word ten years ago is now largely out of 
date, ‘The author's excuse, however, is that, owing to 
the war, building construction has not progressed during 
the last few years at the same rate as in previous decades, 
and there i8 no doubt some truth in this argument. 

In the original edition one of the most valuable and 
informative chapters was that dealing with fires in fire- 
resisting buildings. In the new edition this chapter 
has merely been reprinted, and no examples of fires 
occurring after 1911 have been added ; unfortunately, 
although methods of building construction may n 
have progressed very rapidly in the last few years, 
the tall of fres'hne not stood aul during this period, 
and this chapter should most certainly be revised and 
brought up to date. 

In the chapter on materials of fire-resisting construc- 
tion one or two recent processes are not referred to ; 
for example, no mention is made of the " oxylene 
process of timber fireproofing ; also only a passing 
reference to the electrical deposition of copper on small 
squares of plate glass (known in this country as electro- 
copper glazing), a type of fire-resisting glazing very 
largely used where wired glass would look unsighti 

Teference is made as to the behaviour of un- 
encased solid stect columns in a fire ; this inform: 
would be of value, as the use of such steel c 
{argely increasing in this country, especially in shops and 
showrooms, where every inch of floor space is of value. 

No revision has been made in the annual fire losses 
subsequent to 1909, and all reference to comparative 
costs has been omitted, the reason given by the author 
being that up-to-date gomparisons of cost are of little 
value owing to the fluctiations in costs due to the war. 
‘One rather fecls, however, that this information has 
heen left out owing to the great labour involved in 
revising the figures in the book. Should the author 
contemplate a further revised edition in « few years! 
time, as it is hoped he will, comparative tables of fire 
Josses to date should certainly be inserted, as itis only 
through such comparisons that one is able to ascertain 
Whether the losses by fire in every country are gradu- 
ally diminishing year by year through the instru- 

ity of modern methods of construction and of 
fire attack. 

As the book is written by an American essentially for 
American practice, a large number of the references 
raturally do not apply to English methods of con- 
struction ; it would be of immense value to English 
architects and engineers if additional chapters could be 
added with special reference to British constructional 

ractice. For example, concrete floors having a broken 

rick aggregate appear to be practically unknown in 
Amercs, possibly de tothe lack of brick buildings in 
that country. Dicpy L., Sovomon, B.Sc.Lond, [4]. 
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THE JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES 
Vol. XLI—Part Il. gat. (London: Mac- 
milan & Co. 

‘There are no articles on architectural subjects in this 
number. Mr, Gilbert Bagnuni gives a description of 
statues of the Hellenistic age which have been dis- 
covered during the excavations carried on at Cyrene by 
the Italian Government. Mrs, Van Buren has a paper 
on Archaic terra-cotta votive statues in Italy and Sicily 
We are glad to have illustrations of some of the frag. 
ments from Veli and of the fine head of Zeus from 
Satricum. ‘This article is a useful supplement to M. 
Deonna’s “ Statues en Terre-Cuite.” ‘There is also a 
study by Sir Arthur Evans of a Minoan bronze group of 
amananda bull which illustrates the sportof the Tauro- 
Kathapsia. Besides these there are articles by M. M, 
Holleaux, the late Mr. Hasluck, Professor Ure and 
others, on various subjects, mainly’of historical interest. 
Perhaps Mr-Wace’s summary of theexcavatingand other 
archaeological work done during the past two years by 
the Greek Government and the various Schools is the 
most inspiring. If nothing of first-rate importance has 
been discovered (except, perhaps, the Odeion of Peri- 
cles), the record is full of promise and proves again, if 
proof were needed, the absurdity of the pronouncement 
that Greece js an’ exhausted field for excavation and 
research. H.C. Branstaw (4. 
ACADEMY ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC- 

TURAL REVIEW. Vols. 52 and 33, Edited by 

A.E.Martin-Kaye. 80. Lond., 1931. 105. (Lon- 

don: Batsford. 

‘The publication of these useful annual volumes 
which was suspended during the war has been resumed, 
‘The present volumes give selections of prominent 
drawings at the Academy Exhibitions of 1g20 and 1921, 
iddition,an architectural review of current wo! 
including interior domestic architecture, garden archi 
tecture, cottage homes and housing schemes, offices, 
business premises, theatres and cinemas. In yolume 21 
forty pages are devoted to illustrations of Mr. Robert 
Atkinson’s Regent ‘Theatre, Brighton, giving plans, 
sections, details and both drawings and photographs of 
views of the intetior. The Royal Free Hospital, 
London, out-patients’ department by Messrs. H. V. 
Ashley and Winton Newman is also amply illustrated 
in the same volume. Mr. Kaye-Parry, the proprietor 
and editor of Academy Architecture, is to be congratu- 
Jated upon the improvements which he has effected in 
the arrangement, and perhaps more especially, in the 
more complete illustrations such as those of the two 
buildings we have mentioned, as well as those of Sit 
John Burnet and Partners’ Adelaide House, and Messrs, 
‘Mewés and Davis’ London County Westminster and 
Parr's Bonk, ‘The sections devoted to garden archi- 
tecture and sculpture are also well illustrated with 
various examples of interesting work. W. P. STEEL. 
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HISTORIC HOUSES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 

Dorothea Fairbridge, with a preface by General 

tC. Smuts. 40, Lond. 1922. £3 3s. [Londons 
lumphrey Milford] 

South African domestic architecture is almost wholly 
unknown to the English architect whose travels are 
limited to the Continent of Europe. 

Miss Fairbridge’s book on the old Dutch Colonial 
work in South Africa gives us, therefore, not only 
interest but some astonishment at its variety, beauty, 
and extent. The photographic illustrations in the book 
are good, but nothing could give the effect of these 
Charming country homes to greater advantage than the 
coloured reproductions of the paintings by R, Gwelo 
Goodman, which will give delight to every lover of 
colour. 

“The stuccoed buildings with their scrolled decorated 
gables and thatched roofs, the great trees throwing deep, 
shadows across them, and an occasional glimpse of 
hlue showing through the bark boughs, give the im- 
pression of cool seclusion, not without dignity. 

[Architects who have considered the question of trans- 
porting European domestic styles to the South American 
republics, will welcome this book as giving them the 

torical precedent of astyle so transported and modi- 
fied (0 suit the conditions of climate, material and 
labour, the only. parallel to which is the Spanish 
“Mission style in California, Central and South America, 
‘The student will be interested to compare the Cape 
Dutch style with the American Mission style and to 
‘observe results of the Spanish inffuence in both styles. 

It is evident that Miss Fairbridge has thoroughly 
studied the whole subject in all its branches, for nothing 
is omitted—the history of the old Dutch families, their 
homes, churches, paintings, gardens, furniture and 
decorative arts. 

"To conclude, there is a chapter on the land itself— 
its fields, flowers and fruits, which appeals strongly to 
the travelling spirit of the architect. But in these lean 
days his wisest course is to buy the book. Itis a good 
book, well arranged, well printed! and well bound, but 
‘somewhat expensive. Perhaps a cheaper edition will be 
produced, not omitting the coloured plates. 


C.D, Canvs-Witson [11.]- 


The Library 


VON SPANIENS ALTER BAUKUNST. By Hermann 
Ware, 49, Munich, tor3. 3s. [Georg Maller und 
Eugen Rentseh, Munich] 

A fascinating litle volume, giving # ood 













femutnating from the same country. 


‘THE YOLUTE IN ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITEC. 
"TURAL DECORATION. By Resford Newcomb, 80, 
‘od: [University of Mlinois, Urbaha— 








‘This pamphlet sives a concise historical summary of the 
forms which the ‘volute hss assumed both in classic and 
medieval times. ‘The author, who is aseistant professor of 
frchitectural history at the University of Dlinais, contends that 
the volute ia a decorative and symbolic form employed uni 
Yeruilly in the arts, and he combsts the theary af its con- 
tructional development in the lonic capital. “The 

fire numerous and well produced. 














illustrations 


TE, 


FORM IN CIVILIZATION, By WR, Lethaby. 0, Lond. 
Tost. gh 6d. (Oxford University Press} 

‘This ja collection of oaays, written at Yarfous times, But 
aw published in one volume. ‘Some are dated 9 long aio as 
196, others are as recent a4 1920, but all are full of the reeesh 
ing, original thought which Professor Lethaby invariably brings 
to the considerata ofall matters of art and work and life. 

Wit A. 
“The fala Artintica Soriesofllustrated Monographson Kaan 
‘Towns, Edited by. Cormdo Ricci. “Ls. 8, : 
Gectdeach, [Instituto Tltano d! Ari Geafche, Bergamo] 


‘TERRACINA B LA PALUDE PONTINA. By A. Rossi. 
‘7e illustrations. Ls, So, Bergamo, 1932- 
eds with the towns of the district Of the Pantine Masih, 
fo miles fram Rome. 
ILTALLONE D'ITALIA. By G. Gigli, 139 illustrations. 
‘La, 80, Bergamo, 1911. 
‘The "heel of taly,"" nd such towns as Gallipoli, on the 
Galf of Taranto, and Otranto. 
ASCOLI PICENO. By C. Mariotti: 170 - illustration 
La, Bo, Bergamo, 1913. 
A fortified town, litle visited, bur of much picturesqueness, 
some #20 miles froin Rome. 
AVENZONE. By G. Brogato. 178 illus- 
So, Hergamo, 2913. 
Deals with the district between these two towns, some 70 
‘or So miles north-east af Venice. 
SPELLO, BEVAGNA, MONTEFALCO. By G. Urbini. 
105 illustrations. La. 80, Bergamo, 1913. 
[Not very often visited places, though within an easy reach of 
Penigia, with at Spello some beautiful frescoes by Pinturicchio. 


17 ISOLA DECAPRE. By E, Pettracone. 130 illustrations. 

































except the well-knoven Vila di Glove. 
BOLOGNA. By G. Zucchini. 179 illustrations, La, 80, 





L! ARCHIPELAGO TOSCANO. By J-La Bolina,. 86 ilu 
‘rations. La, So, Bergamo, 1914. 

tha and the adjacent islznds. 

LISTRIAE LA DALMAZIA. By Amy A Bernandy. 226 
‘lustrations. $0, Bergamo (rota). 

A useful volume, treating fully as 1 does of the Dalntatian 
Isiands, as well a» of the main, coast ciies—Spalato, Zara, 
Rayna, ete. 

«A further addition vo the" alia Artistica "series, of which 
the Library now ha 35 volumes. Esch of the excellently 
illustrated volumes deals with a town or city of Italy, and the 
books are, in many cases, of especial use, due to their 
information as ta various Hitle-known places worthy of a visit. 
CHT. 
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Unification in the Architectural Profession 


‘THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT ON 


UNIFICATION IN THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


1S ISSUED BY THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 


Unification means a grouping into an organic whole 
within the Royal Institute of British Architects of (a) 
the entire (professional) member-roll of the Society of 
Architects, which will cease to exist as a separate body 
(0) the entire (professional) member-roll of the Archi 
tectural Association and of the Allied Societies of the 
Royal Institute (each Society maintaining its name and 
entity) ; (¢) architects, properly so-called, under proper 
conditions of qualification, who are at present un- 
attached to professional Societies. 

[N-B.—Until Unification has statutory force, in the form of 
Registration, the inclusion of these unattached architects will 
necessrily be dependent on the option of these architects them- 
selves, who it may. be premised will not decline the advantages 
‘which inclusion will obviously offer.) 

Details of the status in the R.LB.A. to which the 
present grades of membership in the Society of Archi- 
tects would be admitted, though not yet precisely de- 
fined, are already provisionally outlined to the satisfac- 
tion of representatives of the Councils of both bodies. 
‘The admission of unattached architects, while con- 
ferring on them such a status as will offer them most 
valuable advantages, will not derogate from the prestige 
and interest of those existing members whose member- 
ship of the R.ILB.A. is based on qual 
ination or other tests. 

‘The advocates of constructive Unifi 
sight for a moment of the relation of this movement to 
Registration. They regard Unification as a prelitninary 
step without which Registration is a mere vision and as 
a stage in the evolution of Registration which will add 
incalculable value and force to Registration when finally 
the latter is obtained. In other words, Unification has 
adouble value. It is an end in itself—actuslly within 
grasp and well worth attainment even if Registration be 
remote. 

And, besides this it is a means, and an essential 
means, to Registration. 



































UNIFICATION may reasonably be looked on a3 
the method whereby every worthy and bona-fide Archi- 
tect in the United Kingdom 

1, Can actually and actively co-operate with his pro- 

fessional comfrives in the advancement of ARCHI- 
TECTURE by a direct interest in the R. 

and thereby assist the laudable objects fo 
the R.1LB.A. was founded. 

2. Can have a direct voice and share in the education, 

‘management and control of the profession, 








i 
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3- Can contribute to and share in the advantages to be 
gained from w profession united in, represented and 
Ted ‘by a single Body of properly constituted 
authority and unquestionable pre-eminence, such 
advantages including, iter alia, improved prospects 
of obtaining Stanutory Registration, 


UNIFICATION DOES NOT INVOLVE 


‘The inclusion within the ranks of the RBA. of any 
Person engaged in any other vocation than that of an 
Architect or Architect and Surveyor. 


UNIFICATION IS DESIRABLE: 


1. Because the Institute so constituted would become 
numerically larger thin any existing bodies and 
thereby proportionately more influential, thus 
enabling the practical removal of many of the now 
prevalent abuses and anomalies of practice, by the 
more extended application of the Charter, By 
laws, Regulations and Edicts of the RILB.A., and 
in particular of its Code of Professional Practice 
and of its Scale of Professional Charges. 

2 Because the R.LB.A. would be strengthened by the 
direct interests and opinions of these trained out~ 
Side, with whom if is at present only remotely in 
touch, 

43+ Because it will put the re-formed R.L.B.A. in a posi 
on to speak indisputably and conclusively for 1 
profession as s whole, which legal advice has in 
cated as an essential position to secure the concur- 
rence of Parliament to the terms of any Registration 
Bill promoted by the RLB.A. 

4 Because it will enable the R.ILB.A, the better to earry 
‘out the objects for which it was founded ; and the 
work which it has initiated and is fostering for the 
improved professional positon of Architects by the 
wider field wherein its activities can be employed, 
and will thus materially strengthen the power of the 
R.LB.A,, enhance the value of its work and raise its 
prestige. 

5. Because it will provide facilities for— 

(@) The provision of an organisation whereby 
‘speedy and effective action can be taken on 
matters of professional interest and impor= 
tance. 


(®) The expression of the decision and opinion of 
the whole profession in agreement or differe 
ence with the Government and its Depart- 
ments, County Councils and all other Public 
Authorities, Companies and Bodies. 
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(©) The support, protection and defence of the pro- 
fessional interests of Architects and theestab- 
lishment and maintenance of proper etiquette 
within the profession, 

{d) The promotion of systematic architectural edu- 
cation and the Statutory Registration of 
Architects. 

(0) The maintenance af proper relations with other 
organisations in all matters relating to build- 
ing. 

(f) Phe education of the public to an appreciation 
of Architecture by press publicity and other 
means. 

(g) The undertaking of all other lavful acts re- 
‘quired to carry out the foregoing objects. 





By rejection of Unification, Architects would be re- 
conciling themselves to an indefinite continuance of the 
present-day conditions and fratricidal polemics of the 
last generation, by which opportunities forimp-oving 
the Architect’s lot have had to be ignored or have been 
Jost, and the cause of Architecture has suffered accord- 
ingly. 
IT 18 OBVIOUSLY OF VAST IMPORTANCE TO THE 
ENTIRE PROFESSION THAT WHEN REGISTRATION 
1S AT LAST ACHIEVED, IT SHALL FIND THE 
ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION IN A STATE OF 
ORGANISED UNITY. 
Any Policy advocating Registration without prior 
Unification : 
1, Might deprive the profession of the advantages to 
he gained by Unification. 
2, Does not assure that the R.ILB.A. will remain the 
authority controlling the profession. 
+ Makes it certain that the R.I-B.A, will either be : 

(a) Relegated to an inferior and subordinate 
‘position, or, 

(6) Subjected by Parliament to an overhaul of 
its constitution and Charter rights, when 
it will have necessarily but little say as to 
the manner in which outside Architects 
are to be admitted to it. 














Paut. Warensouse, President of the Royal Institute 
‘of British Architects, Chairman. 


Epwi J. Saponove President of the Society of 
Architects, Piee-Chairman. 


Aron Krex, Hon. Secretary RBA, Hon. Sec. 





[N.B—A Minority Statement signed by certain 
members of the Committee will be issued as soon as 
possible.) 


Higher Buildings for 
London 


By W. E. VERNON CROMPTON [F 


‘The desirability or otherwise of high buildings in 
London is not a matter that can properly be con- 
sidered by itself. ‘The question is only part of the 
large category having to do with congestion, it being im= 
possible to separate congestion duc to domestic or com- 
‘mercial housing, etc., from congestion due to traffic on the 
strets, Conestion doesnot consist of two problems sepa- 
rated from one another by watertight compartments, but 
‘one problem of which the problem of high buildings forms 
fan important part. ‘This is the reason why the considera 
tion of London traffic is inseparable from any discussion as 
to higher buildings, it therefore will be to the point to give 
a small résumé of what has happened during the last 20 
years or so with reference thereto. 

In, 1903 the Government, realising that she traffic 
problem of Landon was becoming increasingly difficult 
‘and likely to get beyond control, appointed a Royal Com 
mission, whose report in 1903 disclosed a somewhat 
Critical State of affairs. 

‘To continue the work of the Commission, annual reports 
were issued by the Board of Trade between the years 1908 
and 1914, with which the name of Colonel Hellard is 
associated. 

In 1914 and 1916 arterial road conferences took place 
with a view to bringing the local authorities in the various 
districts around London into line. 

In 1919 a select committee on transport (metropolitan 
area) was appointed by the Government, Although collat~ 
ing a great deal of useful information, practically nothing 
hhas been done, and very little organisation has taken place. 

‘At present things appear to be at a standstill; mean- 
while the problem that was difficult in 2903 became worse 
at the beginning of the war, and is now intolerable, 

In proof of these assertions which, however, are com 
‘mon knowledge and common experience to the man in the 
street, the following approximate figures will be of in- 
terest: 











Population Passengers carried Journeys 


Year. in millions. ‘in millions. per head. 
ager. over Ob ‘over geo a8 
ya $. 12 over 6b foyer yoo 244 
rot 2) 1) nearly 7 over 3900400 


showing that there has been an increase of 300 per cent. in 
traffic during the last 20 years, during which petiod there 
has been something of the nature of a boot in the four 
means of travel in London. 

1. Six tubes were formed between the years 1890 and 
1997. 

2. Motor "buses supplanted horse "buses during the 
period about 1907 and 1908, 

3. The trams were greatly extended and electrified 
somewhere about 1908-1900. 

4. Considerable lengths of suburban railways were elec 
tified. 

tis therefore « disquicting fact that with this very con~ 
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‘siderable increase of facilities it was just possible to keep 
‘our heads above water, but now we appeat to be at the end 
of our tether as regards expansion, at any rate for a period, 
‘except perhaps with the exception of some further electri 
fication on railway lines. 

A second disquieting fact is to be observed from these 
figures—namely, that the greater the facilities the greater 
the congestion—thus we seem to have the vicious circle 
cropping up with reference to the traffie problem just as it 

ws to crop up invariably in most of the problems of our 
civilisation. This vicious circle can only be broken by 
creating facilities 30 as to absorb congestion, consequently 
the figures T have mentioned above are figures representing, 
a repressed activity, and nota free activity such ns it would 
be the endeavour of a reasonable civilisation to provide, 

‘The above are the salient points in a meagre summary 
of the present position of the traffic problem in London, 
and in attempting to bring these points into definite rela: 
tion with the amendment moved by Me. Delissa Joseph on 
6 March, three points arise for consideratioy 

1. ‘The facilities for expansion of building accommoda- 
tion are by no means used up under the Act af 1894. In 
Proof of this the following approximate figures with ref 
erence to heights of buildings in St. Mary Axo may be of 
interest. St. Mary Axe ina typical commercial centre, itis 
the address of the Haltic, and ix full of shipping offices, n 
shortage of which particular nccommodati 

















Type of Length of — Percent 
Building, Frontage. aye. 
Vacantlend s. .. 4. an ge het $60 
Under 40 feet and one storey 2S 1435 
Ril 3a eee er 4 
$0 feet andl one storey 300 47s 
Si $0 feet and two storeys 9 |, S30 
my Soler nae ais, na75 
+ Gofeetand one sorey —! gos |) 845 
1,580 feet 10060 





‘The frontage of St. Andrew's Church is neglected, 

From the above table it will be seen quite clearly how 
mich further it is possible ¢o expand the accommodation 
in St. Mary Axe under the present Acts. But if expanded. 
in this and in similar thoroughfares it would lead to worse 
confusion with regard to trafic, and I refuse to conteme 
plate the result of buildings 120 feet high, exclusive of two 
storeys in the roof, to be put up without reservation, other 
than 1..C.C, control, in St. Mary Axe, us contemplated in 
the Scheme Section 1, subsection 3,4 proposal that f under- 
stand is now withdrawn, 

2. Section 47, Building Ast 1894, is one ofthe rx 
tive factors governing the value of property. It is 
versal, and therefore just ; but the 
the Building Act Committee suggests a 
ment for certain sites (see the scheme, 


























tion 1, subsec- 
tion 2) which is tantamount to a gift to the owners of such 
sites, 

Should this preferential treatment ever come about, 
continuous pressure is aure to be exerted by those who 
hold property not dowered with this preferential treat- 


‘ment, to be put on to the same basis, for it is quite possible 
that sites being adjacent and of equal valwe to-day, would, 
if the scheme were adopted, become of unequal value te 
morrow, 
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Should the scheme ag drafted come into operation, it 
must be regarded merel§ as the thin end of the wedge, in 
which ease T should not be surprised if in ten years? time 
& mecting were convened at the Institute for the pu 

of making universal what was then preferential, for the 
simple reason that preferential treatment is unjust, 

When these points are brought into relation with the 
{raffie problem it will be seen that restricted permission for 
high buildings with an accompanying increase of traffic 
‘must eventually, as # matter of justice, be made possible to 
all with consequences to the traffic of London handly to be 
conceived, 

3., It must be appreciated quite clearly that we are not 
dealing wie public body acting for he common weal: 

proposal is quite different; it is palpably a move by 
Business accustomed to the control of millions, for 
whom dividends are essential, and with whom the public 
service, however urgent and’ obvious, is merely udven~ 
titious, 

‘The question therefore naturally. arises, Why should 
theve privat interes purely fr their own profit nd ad- 
vantage be permitted and add their quota to the ex! 
traffic chaos ? 

‘The answer would be interesting, 

















Franco-British Union of 
Architects 


SHCOND ANNUAL Gentnat. Mein AND Visit 
To Panis, 
‘The programme for British members taking part in 
the visit will be as unde 


Thuriday, 11th May, 

‘Members will leave London (Victoria, S.E, & C.J 
11 a.m., for Paris, arriving at 6.49 p.m, 
Friday, 13th Ma 

Morning free 

5 p.m.—Séance-Générale de l'Union, 59, rue de Gren- 
‘lle, ‘On the termination of the meeting members will be 
‘entertained to it" thé intime " by the S.A.D.G. 
Saturday, 13th May, 

Morning free. 

pate Visit to the Salon by invitation of the Societe 

des Artistes Frangais, Members will meet at the principal 
entrance Avenue Alexandre ITI. at 4:80 putts 

7.30 p.mi—British_ members will be entertained (0 
dinner by the President and Council of the 8.A.D.G. 
‘Sunday, 14th May. 

British members return to London. : 

‘The headquarters of the British Section, while in Paris, 
will be at the Hotel Lutetia, Boulevard ‘Ruspail, where 
special terms have been arranged for members, 


Mr.8. Douglas Meadows [1 has accept the appoint 
tment as Chief Architect to the Municipality of Singapore, 
and ere, revel apne Supe 
intending Architect to the Minitry of Agriculture a 
Fisheries. aes 








.) at 
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The Royal Academy 


Banquet 
SPEECH BY SIR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A. 


Sir Aston Webb, the President, in responding to the 
toa of the Royal Academy atthe Annual Banquet held 
‘on 30 April, said in the course of his speech : 

‘You will see signs of movement as you go round our 
present exhibition, which [hope you will think—as we do 
Tis an unusually good one, ‘There are pictures and 
sculpture here to-day which will, we believe, be recognised 
‘us masterpieces later on, We are endeavouring to encourage 
sincere effort in whatever school it may be expressing. itself, 
{and to embrace in our membership all who have something 
to say that is worth saying. In doing this we are aware that 
‘we lay ourselves open to criticism from those who find 
fittle oF nothing to admire in the work of the more adven- 
turous artist; but an academy, if it i to live, must live 
‘with living men, and while rejecting and declining to recog 
nite excess and extravagance must, on the other hand, 
‘show sympathy with aspirations which at first sight may 
ftcem strange and perhaps Unacceptable, whavever the ver= 
dict of posterity may be. 

"The Archbishop of Canterbury some years ago made the 
suggestion in this room that the walls of our public build- 
ings should be more freely enriched with mural decora- 
tions, us they are abroad, with the result that the walls of 
the Foreign Office yrand stuircase were offered by the 
Government for the purpose, and these decorations have 
Intely been completed and put up, and can be seen by those 
interested, 

‘We are proposing next winter to have an exhibition of 
decorative work, and have already received offers of wall 
space in certain’ public buildings available for decorative 
treatment, Our schools under our Keeper are full and 
doing very fine work indeed, and are still improving. An 
fagreement has been come to on the long-outstanding ques 
tion between the R.A. Council and the Tate Gallery Crus 
tees concerning the purchase of pictures under the terms 
‘of the Chantrey Bequest which has received the assent of 
the Treasury and the Chantrey Trustees, ‘The Treasury 
Ive sppointed four additional exccutant ries on the 
board of the Tate Trustees, and it is hoped the arrange- 
ment will prove a permanent settlement. 

‘We have had an application from Sydney for the use of 
‘one of our galleries during our summer exhibition for the 
exhibition of modern Australian pictures, and though we 
found ourselves unable to arrange this, we have offered to 
Sydney two or three galleries in the autumn if it can be 
arranged. We are now lending our beautiful rooms and 
tales fx al parpves that scr to us ky to be in the 
interest und advancement of art, irrespective of party or 
School ; and we are using our best endeavour that the 
Royal Academy shall worthily maintain its position as the 
head of the arts in this country. 

T should like to refer to the proposal that has been made 
to erect buildings in London 120 feet high irrespective of 
the width of the streets. In the City, with streets 20 to 25 
feet wide, you may imagine what the effect would be. 





















* The following letter has been received from Maj 


‘That is one of the subjects which we would wish to place 

before an Advisory Commission on Fine Art. It is true 

that such a Commission would bave no executive power, 

bat they would be men of authority on such matters, and 

could|express an opinion which we believe would stop at 

‘once the carrying out of eny proposal of that sort, At the 
tI believe we have stopped that proposal. 





.1.B.A. CONFERENCE AT CARDIFF. 

present numberof the JouRNAt containsanarticle 
by Me. Purchon on the Public Buildings in Cardiff, 
whicH| will be of special interest to members attending 
the Conference there from 8 to 10 June. The pro- 
gramine of the Conference was published in JouRNAt. 
No. fo, p 307. The Lord Mayor, who will hold a 
reception at City Hall on the opening day, recently de- 
scribed the ive Conference as the chief civic 
event of the year, 


EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS OF ARMENIAN 
ARCHITECTURE. 





General Bageatouni, the representative for Armenia in 
London, in connection with the recent exhibition of 
Mr. Fetvadjian's drawings held in the Institute Gal- 











.—Permit me to express on behalf of my i 
a gt pees yar tr tartan 
the arrangements which were so kindly made for the exhibi-~ 
tion of the dr ‘of Mr. A, Fetvadjian at the Royal: 
Institute of British Architects. 

As Armenians we are very proud, and it is a great honour 
for us, that the works of our prominent painter should have 
been exhibited in such a distinguished Institution and 
appreciated by its President and the Council.—I um, Sir, 
your obedient servant, J. Backarount, 

Major: 
EXHIBITION {OF (SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS. 

‘The attention of members of the Institute is particu 
larly directed to the exhibition of the Coke collection of 
Smithson drawings, and Sir Vere Isham’s collection of 
Webb drawings, now being held in the large gallery of 
the Institute. A i of both collections, com= 
piled by Mr. J. A. Gtchy hasbeen printed. Mr, Gatch 

kindly consented to give an address on the drawings 
on Thursday, 11 May, at 5 pan., at which it is he 
there Will be’ good attendance of members and their 
friends. 

ARCHITECTS BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

‘The annusl general meeting of the subscribers and 
donorg of the Architects’ Benevolent Society will be 
held, the kind permission of the Council of the 
R.LBAA., at 9 Conduit Street on 10 May, The 
Beaches el aioe at take the chair at 
Spm 
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The late J. B. Fulton (1 
By PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 


A quarter of a contury ago Fulton was an irresistible 
victor in students’ competitions, both in draughtsmanship 
and design. Nature had provided him with gifts and 2 
Judgment that seemed exactly suited to the artistic mood 
Of his generation, and these gifts were supplemented by 
strength and capacity for great rapidity in exeqution, 
So he swept the competition board of all the available 
student prizes. His record in this respect is probably 
unequalled. 

‘The measured drawings of woodwork screens at| Aber- 
deen first attracted attention to his novel, clear and seems 
ingly nervous draughtsmanship, but the nervous quality 
‘was that of feeling, not of hesitancy. Later studies abroad, 
‘specially his sketches of Constantinople, proved that his 
hand reficcted forcibly and certainly all that he wished to 
express. ‘There must be a stock somewhere of his sketches 
and studies of Sta, Sophia, besides the few thay have 
been published, as he had’ expressed his oe of 





Publishing a big work on Santa Sophia some day, pnd he 
‘generally gave the impression of having much infortuation 
in reserve waiting to be drawn out of his mirid and 
stores. 

1m design he ponsessed he quality of breadth of ion 
and comprehension of difficule problems of planning that 
‘stood him in good stead in public competitions. Fle had 
very many successes in obtaining selection for Limited 
competitions and second places in finals, though relatively 
few first places. In the London County Hall competition 
and the Government offices, Whitchall, he a 








ith great scts of plans executed practically 
wholly by himself, In these designs the power ofthe plan 
illustrates. the modern Roman renaissance method. of 
corridor und public hall arrangement that he coriceived 
rightly to be popular. ‘The outlook was pechape Ifmited, 
bur the concentration on what was sure to appeal to the 
assessor as modern and practical never failed oF 
into merely imaginary design, In the detail of the 
Work was seldom at fault, and the Gordian method of 
cutting constructional problems was never absufd.and 
‘ould always be made to work, perhaps unconvent 
Mr. Belcher nominated hin fer some of the bicks. of 
ings at the White City, and the opportunity] of ine 
ulging in frisky French paliserie was seized by 
with avidity. ‘The unsatisfactory results, due 
porising expedients in construction, prevented 
Scteristically clever buildings from ranking as whrks of 
architecture, buramong the experiments in sketchy 
ficence which these Exhibition sheds with palatial fapacdes 
exhibit Fulton's work held ite own. 

For nearly 12 years Fulton was associated wit 
the work of the Architectural department of the 
School of Building at Brixton, His patient kindhess of 
character and equable temperament did wonders {among 
the varying types of students. Quite 4 considerabll 
ber of miccessful men can now lock back to the inhmense 
stimulus that his evening tuition gave after a dreary day's 
work in an office. Clever boys responded rapicily and 
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earnt his method in a remarkable way, but the outstanding 
feature of his long association with this achool wis his 
success with unpromising material. I have often wondered 
at the way in which 
that would have been insuperable to a teacher lese opti 
mitic and kind, He knew exactly how to impress the 
method by which he perceived a problem of design upon 
popil, und the result was as often astonishing to the 
subject of his instruction as to me. 

Al this is testimony enough to the worth of Fulton's 
character as teacher jas afriend and colleaguche was in- 
valuable. Naturally very reserved and extremely modest, 
‘there was never ang failure in his quiet confidence in his 
own judgmentand power. During the war his health broke 
upunder'thestrenuous training for the field—he steadfastly 
refused to apply for a commission—and after its re-estab- 
lishment, as we all hoped, his appointment to the very 
important post at Glasgow gave the great opportunity for 
which he was eminently fitted, together with the joy of 
being in his native air. Thad the great pleasure of seeing 
him in his new sphere early in 1921 and of observing the 
enthusiasm with which he was welcomed, "Too soon he 
broke down, and after many months of convalescence 
was suddenly called away. ‘The aympathy of the very 
large circle of professional men to whom for many years 
he had been a helper and a stimulus will be accorded to his 
widow and his son in their sorrow. May the assurance 
that the high regard in which his great talents, genuine 
character and lasting work are held in some small measure 
be a solace and an abiding recallectio 


ie [A] has sent the following 
note on Mr, Fulton’s work at Glasgow :— 

‘The late Professor J. B. Fulton was appointed the 
Director of Studies to the Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture in 1929. 

Commencing these duties in September 1920 he at 
once proceeded to initiate a series of changes in the 
courses of study with a view to increasing the efficiency 
of the School and bring the curriculum of studies to a3 
complete a state as is possible for the education of 
architects, 

During the session 1920-31 the School was admitted 
as a recognised school by the R.LLB.A., whereby its 
diploma exempted the holder from the examinations for 
Associateship. In this Professor Fulton was largely 
interested. 

‘The success of the first session of the School under 
direction was apparent, and it was confidently: hoped 
that the success would be more marked as time went on, 
but unfortunately just at the end of the session he was 
taken seriously ill. 

From this illness he was gradually recovering and 
was looking forward to resuming his duties, but while 
attending a medical board in Glasgow on 11 April, he 
had a second seizure and died the same day without 
recovering consciousness, 

ats Mr. Pulton was Tite Prizeman, 1899; Institute Medalist 
(Drawings), 1980 ; Soane Medals, rgoe * Grinsell Medalist, 
1993. 
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Obituary 


Frepinick Wiustast Marks (F). 


‘Mr. Marks, who died on 3 April, was a_much- 
respected Fellow of the Institute. After passing the 
‘examinations he was elected an Associate in 1887, and a 
Fellow in 1905. He was the son of the late Jacob and 
‘Susannah Marks, of Sydney, New South Wales, and 
spent much of his early life in Australia. He was 
regular in his attendance at the Institute meetings and. 
served for some years on the Practice Standing Com- 
mittee. Amongst the buildings of whichhe was architect 
is Egypt House, New Bond Street, memorial in Devon- 
shire, and at the time of his death he was engaged on a 
large’ block of buildings for an insurance company in 
Moorgate Street. He was very musical, and his taste 
‘was shared by Mrs. Marks, who is an expert amateur 
pianist, His Yoss will be greatly felt by his many friends 
at the Institute, and much sympathy has been expressed 
for Mrs. Marks and the members of his family. 
Svoey Perks (FJ. 


‘Tue Lave Mn. Gronor E. Hauuipay [F.] 


Mr. George Eley Halliday, F.S.A, [F], a well-known 
Cardiff architect, died at Cardif on April 5, aged 64 vears. 

‘Me. Halliday was an authority on archtology, and his 
works on Church plate and other treatises have been in 
reat demand by those interested. He was also an authority 
fn ancient works and remains throughout South Wales. 
particularly those at Caerwent and Llantwit Major. “He 
Came to Cacdiff after serving his pupilage in London, and 
‘was for some fime an assistant to Mr. John Pritchard, the 
architect for the restoration of Llandaff Cathedral. ' As 
dan architect he was most successful, carrying out his works 
‘with rare skill and devotion. 

‘Mr. Halliday was president ofthe South Wales Institute 
of Architects during 1911-1915. Amongst the numerous 
‘works executed by him may be mentioned St. Teilo’s 
Chureh, Cardiff; All Saints’ Church, Portheawl ; Christ 
Church, Rady; Caerphilly Church ‘Tower ; St. Mary's 
Church, Barry Dock ; Llanewit Major Church  restora- 
tion; Howells’ Schools, Llandaff ; the Llewellyn Alms- 
houses, Neath. The practice will be carried on for the 
present by Me. Chris Ward, FS.L., L.R.LBA., at Cefn 
Mably Chambers, 9, Quay Street, Cardi 























Ivor P. Jones (4J- 
Hon. See South Wales Iti of Architects. 


‘THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS COMMITTEE 

‘The Council have directed that the following letter be 
printed in the JouRNAL of the Royal Institute — 

London, 20 February 1932. 
To the Editor, Jouwsal, RLB.A— 

Dian Sia—The Building Acts Committee of the 
R.LB.A. was appointed by the Council to consider the 
‘question of the reform of the London Building Acts, and 
the members of that Committee were presumably selected 
‘by the Couneil by reason of their being peculiarly qualified 
to advise on the subject. 





‘The Committee, realising the extensive character of the 
task which had been allocated to them, decided, in the first 
instance, to deal with the question of higher buildings and 
cubieal contents, as being, in their opinion, matters of 
Urgency, leaving over until a later date other questions 
connected with the Building Acts. 

"The Committee held thirteen meetings and participated 
fn six conferences with public authorities so as to ensure a 
thorough exploration of the subject, 

"The extensive character of their investigations inyolved 
their proceedings extending over eighteen months. 

Uniler pressure from the late President, the present 
President, and the Council itself, the Committee did their 
best to expedite their work, and decided to issue an interim 
report on higher buildings and cubical contents before sub- 

ding a general report upon the whole reference. 
“This interim report having been delivered to the Council 
the Council adopted the course of referring the Building 
‘Acts Committee's report to the Art Standing Committee, 
the Practice Standing Committee, the Science Standing 
Committee, and the Housing and ‘Town Planning Com- 
mittee. 

‘Upon receipt of these reports the Council decided to 
adopt the report of the Art Standing Committee, thus 
Setting aside all the recommendations of the Building Acts 
Committtee, except that portion dealing with the present 
limit of 6o feet, which they considered might be increased 
to So feet, 

Immediately upon coming to their decision the Council 
communicated it substance to the entire Press of the 
Kingdom without first advising the Building Acts Com- 
mittee of their decision, the official intimation of their 
decision reaching the Building Acts Commitee some five 
days after the Press had been supplied with the informa~ 
tion. 

"The Council likewise communicated their decision 
directly to the six public bodies with whom the Building 
‘Acts Committee had conferred, instead of inviting the 
Building Acts Committee to so communicate with the 
bodies in question. 

"The communication sent by the Couneil to the Press and 
to the public bodies omitted all reference to the fact that 
the Art Standing Committee had expressed themselves i 
favour of higher buildings being permitted in occasional 
positions, while the communication itself was in substance 
The minority report which had been prepared and signed 
bby one member of the Building Acts Committee only. 

"The Council subsequently decided to call a general 
meeting to consider the question of higher buildings, but 
failed to inform the Building Acts Committee of thei 
tention $0 to do. 

"The Council have now informed the Building Acts Com= 
mittee that, in view of their having adopted the report of 
the Art Standing Committee, the London Building Acts 
Committee be thanked for its services in the past and be 
formally discharged. 

"At a private meeting of those members of the Bi 
Acts Committee who had adopted the interim report, 
decided to set out the above facts, and to tequest you to 
raw the attention of the Council fo same, and to express 
the following as the opinions of the undersigne 

(a) That the general treatment by the Council of this 
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Committee has not been distinguished by that considera- 
tion to which it was entitled, 

(2) That the discharge of the Committee before it had 
accomplished the task of dealing with its whole reference 
with regard to the London Building Acts is placing a slight 
upon that Committee, and indicates a failure to recognise 
the value of the conscientious work it has so far performed, 

(3) ‘That if the Council treat members of committees 
specially appointed by them to fulfil a definite taske with 
such scant consideration, they will in the future probably 
find it difficult to induce members to give their time and 
experience to the services of the Institute and of the 
Profession. 

‘The underigned will be obliged if you will ake 
arrangements for printing this letter in the JouRNAt, 
together with a copy of the resolution of the Building Act 
Committee of 12 January last, included in paragraph 2 of 
the letter addressed to you on 13 January last, dealing with 
the question of alleged premature publicity.—Yours 
faithfully, 





Cus. A. Davnxey. 
J. J. Joss. Dicny L, Sotomon. 
Svowey Prmns,  Detissa Josernt. 


‘The following is the Resolution of the London Building 
Act Committee, dated 13 January 1932, referred to above + 

‘The Building Acts Committee note with surprise the 
following extracts from the Report of the Art Standing 
Committee : "The premature publicity which has been 
given to this Interim Report and the conclusions reached 
therein by the representatives of the Building Acts Com- 
mittee is much to be deprecated.” “It is much to be 
hoped that the Council will take steps to prevent in the 
future such public action by members of Committees 
appointed to investigate subjects of such controversial 
nature as this before their Reports have either been con- 
sidered by the Council or by the members of the R.LB.A.” 

‘The Building Acts Committee unanimously repudiate 
the statements, which are not founded upon fact, as the 
only occasion ipon which any official communication was 
made by the Building Acts Committee to the Press, as on 
the 22 July 1921, when the Joint Hon. Secretary, at the 
request of the President, addressed the following letter to 
the newspapers :— 


Hexny Taxwer, 














any misunderstanding, I shall feel 
htiged if you wl llow me to point out thatthe scheme 
for" Higher Buildings for London,’ which has been pre~ 
red by the Building Acts Committee of the Royal 
institute of British Architects, has not yet been submitted 
to the Council of the Institute, and that therefore the 
Council have not yet had an opportunity of forming an 
jon thereon 











THE CONJOINT BOARD OF SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 


‘The Council of the Institute have voted a contri- 
bution of £20 to the funds of the Conjoint Board of 
Scientific Societies. 
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The Annual Elections 


NEW NOMINATIONS TO COUNCIL AND 
STANDING COMMITTEES— 
‘The following nominations have been made by 


members in accordance with By-law 32 :— 


AS VICE-PRESIDENT. 
Coss: Aum Wittvat Sreruixs, M.A. Cantab, (FJ, 
pominsied by Herbert Shepherd, W.”Gillbee Seo 
Percival M. 





nase, Win, Worivard, Palent? Dighy ty 
. G. Fisher, James Ewing, Associates, soi 
Sx rs 


“FS. (F.), nomi- 
pete be ea gree 
Ate Gills Sore ales Jone Raw 
J Alon Ser. Shep doit 
Hatigee Cain Hee Tse by Sydney 

Her fren, fd a 9s 
cp Hubber Helier GPa: isis 

Honmin: Geom FSA Ti ; ert Shep 

ema? Guns F'4T), mien by Heber 
ted, We Gilbes Spe, Pesca! Fraser Woe Woke 
ord Piles Disb Elon: HCG Pa os 
eestnite dr = 

Sean Af Hitens Donca [), nominated by Sys 
Wes, Dens Joep, ons Sans Henn se, 
Ealoca Diaby Solomon, AA" Cases G4 ae 

ace 
‘5, MEMBERS OF CoUNCIL. 

Clans: Mas} nominate by HB. Sete Wood, Lewis 
“Sloman, Srdacy Berks W: lbee Sone We Wook 
ward, Fellows ; Digby L.. Solomon, Frank Woodward, 
rey 

Contann : ALtas Ovexnes [F..], nominated by Spdney Perks, 
Alec W.S, Cross, H. D. Scares-Woord, Ws E-Riley. Ala 
EStonby. WR Dust Roa Baby Sooo, 


ate. 

Cone: Hearon [F:}, nominated by Fredk. R. Horns, Basil 
Oliver, Henry. J. Chetwood, TF. W. Grant, Flory 
Exnest Bates, Kenneth 8. Broad, James Ewing, sociates 
Wriuiast Ronexr, FS. Assoc M Inst CE, (F), 

nominated by $.D. Adshead, A.'E. Richardson, C. Lovett 
Gill, Stanley C. Ramsey, Fellows ; ‘Geo. A.’ Langalll, 
R. B. Walker, W. Harding Thompson, cteectater, 

Fraser Pencvat! Macnice [F) nominated by HD, Seer 
Wood, Sydney Perks, W. Gillhee ‘Scott, Max Clarke, 
Harold Goslet, Wan. Woodward, Fellows; Frank Wood 
‘ward, Asiociate. 

Guu: Cuamtes Loverr (F}, nominated’ by Sydney Perks, 
Delissu Joseph, A. E. Richardson, A. H. Kersey, S. De 
Adshead, Stanley C: Ramsey, Albers W. Moore, F.T-W. 

Goldsmith, H. D. Searles-Wood, Fellows. 

Giasrmiy : Ewes Bupor (F], nominated by Fredk. R. 
dorm, TEN Gravy W. W: Seat-Monrie, Heaton 
Comyn, Fellorer | J. William Hepbum, J. 1. Harvey, 
Authur Welford, ‘lssaciates. 

Gouosstiri: Francis Toss Wiunenronce (FJ, nominated 
by Sydney Perks, Alfred W. S, Cross, George Hubird, 
Albert W. Moore, Edwin Cooper. H.’ D. Searles-Wood, 
Fellows ; H. G. Fisher, Associate 

Hox: Witlaas Gronat (J, nominated by H. D. Seach 
Mood fr dlapey Tanne 1° Ontorne Smith, Sydocy 
Berks, W. Gillbee Scot, Max Clarke, Win, Woodward, 


Jotern: Ditssen [F}, nominated by: Sydney Peths, Alfred 
Fe Ws Golds 1 nebo ee 
tM. Goldueith HD. Seales Woods Fel 
HL G, Fisher, Associ “ve 
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Kewxano: Jon Hanotn (FJ, nominated by W. W. Scott- 
Moneta, Aleed Robert Arthur H Nowmin, Basil 
con, Fellows ; W.S. Grice, J. M. Kennard, Arthur 
Welford, Associates 
Moons: Ataext Water [F], nominated by H_ D. Searles 
‘Wood, Srdney Perks, W. Gillbee Scots, Maz Clarke, 
Harold Goslere, Wen. Woodward, Fellowr ; Frank Wood 


ward, 
Nicuotas: Chats (FJ, nominated by Arthur Keen, E. 
‘Keynes Purchase, C-'W. Enlah, Henry - Cherwood, 
Kerr, Owen C. Lite, A. Blomfield Jackson, Flloer 
Fm Tins Taca soos by Heber Y Bac 
land, CB. Flockion, Gilvert W. Frases, J Allzed Gotch, 
ATW. Hennings "F”R Milburn, Fxnce Jones Fells, 
‘Scorr: Wuias Gittare [F.), nominated by H. D. Searles 
Wood, Lewis Solomon Sydney Perk, Predk. R. Hors, 
Falloes Digby L, Solomon, A. A. Carder, G.-A. Bryan, 
Assit 


Sort: Moxcaurr : Wrutiam Warren, 














A) Somiated by len V Ase, ieny Si 
(Gi Se aie 
Sect Sent, Paved Mate els: 

Asuna» Wiis lisent E21. Ne 





La 
‘OBE. T-D-(4)]. Nominated by E. Guy Dawber. H. D. 
‘Scatles"Wood, S.D. Adshead, Arthur Keen, Walter Cave, 


Reginal 

Cuuzronn : Leoxano Axrnte, FS. [4]. Nominated by 
‘Wm. Woodward, Herbert Shepheni, W. Gillbee Scott, 
Percival M. Fraser, Fellons ; F-R. Jeiles. W. E. Masters, 
Frank T, Dear, stociate. 

Lawansee Gmoace Cumaens, RWA[4]- Noninated by 
‘Wm. B. Whitie, Herbert T. Buckland, A. 

‘Themes  Mibusn Alan E Musby, E. Suantey Hall 
Stanley Hamp, Felloes. 

Warono® Armin (11. Nominated by Ered. R. Homa, 
E.J. May, T-F_W. Grant, Basil Oliver, Felloes: Harold U. 
Merriman, Ernest Rates, Kenneth S, Broad, Associates. 

Wooowano Fuss (4.1. Nominated by Aled W. 8. Cros, 
Syedaey Perko, Geones Hubbard Fred R-Hioms Fells; 

HG. Fisher, W, E. Brools, J. L, Harvey, Auocutes. 
AS MEMBERS OF THE PRACTICE COMMITTEE. 

Niovpiss: Chass (Nominated by Sis Aston Webb, 
"Arthur Keen, Ro ‘CW. English, Owen C. Little, 
Henry J. Chetwood, A. Biomfcld Jackson, Fells, 

Novag Davto Baneiay.(F)., Nominated by W. E. Vernon 
Crompton, Herbert Wissiesnorth, C- Lavert Gill 

Rigutines ‘SD adhd Senkey C: Ramsey, Filler 
RB. Walker, Associate. 
AS MEMBERS OF THE SCIENCE COMMITTEE 

Dixox-Spane Jou Eowsxo, OBE. [F]. Nominated by Sir 
‘sion Webi, Arthur Keen, A; Blombeld Jackson, C: 


lish, RH, Kerr, Henry J. Chetwood, Owen 
Fallows 





























Javoam = Watren Rosexr [F]. Nominated by HD. Searler- 
Wood, Hency V. Ashley, Walter Cave, Arthur Keen, 
‘Maurice E. WebS, Fellows ; Allan Graham, Clarence S 
Picton, Associates. 

AS ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF SCIENCE COMMITTEE 

Saver: Hasvey Rouext, FS. (ad. 
nated by Eden J. , Perey B. 

«Sylvester Salli 











7. Sedge 
‘Tubbs, Major Harry eres Felles 
van, Graham B. Tubbs, E. Alexander Young, Ansriatet, 

ATTENDANCES AT COUNCIL AND STANDING 

COMMITTEE MEETINGS, 1921-22 
Cocca. (16 meetings). 
Past Weechowe, Prondon, 167 SE, Guy Dawber, Vice 

President ‘Adahead, Vice-President, 





of Allied Societies HT. Buckland (Bic 
453 C. B. Flockton (Sheffield), 7; Gilbert W. 
rele, tba ane 








Sraxpive Countrrress. 

Art (10 Meetings) —Fellores : Professor S.D. Adshead. 6; 

Hesbers Raker: 4 Walter Cave 53 J-J- Jone. 2 Si Edwin 
‘Professor A. 


ifs cs ‘cand, 
Richerion, 4; Protane FM Steposes 45 Mauies 2 


Webb. 9.” Aisociates | W. R. Davidge, s: Corl A. Furey, 
P. W. Lovell, 6; Stianei Warehouse. FH 


i mowre 











© Practice (3 
‘Max Clarke, 









Perey Adams, 5 
tn 2 Paks Gaps: WE, Venom Comps 
Seige ae oo 


Absent to Tadia daring most of the! 
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ton, 8 ; Francis Hooper, $; Alan E. Munby, 
G:'1 D. Searles-Woad, 4; Professor R 
Raymond Unwin, 2. cletotater | R. J. Angel 
Burrows, 9; C.'A. Daubney, 8; G. Leonard Eikington, 4; 
J. H. Natkharn, 3; Chas.” Woodwacdy 6. lppounted by 
Goincit : J Ernest Franc, 8; TP. PIA. Sal, 
(6; Herbert Shepherd, 4 1'E. Fiander Etchells, 4: 


Examinations 


‘The Examinations of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be held on the following dates :— 

"The Intermediate on 9, 12, 13 and 13 June 1922. 
Applications must be sent in on or before 6 May. 

"Phe Final and Special Examinations on 22, 23, 24, 
26,27 and 29 June 1923. Applications must be sent in 
on or before 20 May. 

“The Special War Examination on 3, 4, 5, 6and 7 July 
paar Agpbicabane anal be pasta aloe boars a in 

"The Testimonies of Study, ete., with the necessary 
fees, must accompany all applications, all of which are 
to be addressed to the undersigned. 

Taw MacAuister, Sec. R1B.A. 


Competitions 


NEWPORT WAR MEMORIAL COMPETITION. 
‘The Competitions Committee of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects haye been in negotiation with the 
promoters of this Competition and the Conditions, 
which will be issued immediately, are now in order. 
‘The veto of the Royal Institute of British Architects is 
accordingly removed, and members are at liberty to 
take part in the Competition. 
Tas MacAuasren, See. RBA, 
Competitions OPEN. 
Auckland War Memorial. 
Tpswich War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 


Members’ Column 


Six, B, M Goamwn, ARLBA, has resumed practice at 39, 
Grenvencie Viste, 3. 
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Minutes XV 


As the Annual General Meting beng the Telit General 
Meeting of the Sewion 1921-1982) held on Monday. 1 May 
2923, st § pam—Mes H. D. Sedrle-Wood, Vice-President, in 
(Gosia 8 petseers of he Conncas Remar Gacloting 
including 8 member of the Council), 23 Associated incu 

SVtmembefsof the Councl) ands Lcettitegs 

“The Minutes of the Ordinary General Meeting held on 
2 April, having been published in the JouRNAL, were confirmed 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the decease ofthe following 
members 7~Profesor Jamnes, Black Fulton, elected. Associate 
{ob and Fellow agar. Mr-'T-A. Millar, elected Fellow 19st, 
Mev GE. Halliday, ESA, elected Fellow #807, Me. Harold 
French, elected Associate 1go9, and Mr. Edgar Stones, elected 
Liceanste 1912. It war ‘Rimouveo that the regret of the 
Teste for thc om of tte Members be stir on the 

fiautes of the Meeting and dats mesma of condslence nd 
Svmpathy be conveved fo thee eelatve 

Hom: Secretary read eter from Mr. G. Gilbert Score 
{2}, RA, thanking the memabers for thelr congratulations on 
Fistecton aya Royal Academia, 

“The following members attending for the fst ime since 
their election were formally admitted by the Chairman -— 
Messe P. Benet, Fellow, abd E.H. Allsfrd and G. T- 
Head, Associates, 

“The Chairman formally presented the Report af the Council 
for the offiial year 1931-22, and informe the merober that 
the Chatmen be rhe reacts of each of the Cone 
inittees whose reports were appended to the Council's Report 
fad been asked to atend the mectiieaa sto be nu potion 
fnswer any questions that might Be aaked in connection with 























these reports, a 
“The Chairman having moved the adoption of the Report and 
invited discussion upon it, the Hon, Secretary seconded the 





‘motion, and a discussion enaued, in which the following; mem= 
bers toake part Messrs, Wm. Woodward (F3, Percival M. 
Fraser [F.], M.S. Brings (F], FR. Hioms (#2), Francis 
Hooper [2], Professor’ 8. D. Adshead (F], T. R. Milburn 
Ala E. Munby (). 

ihe following members then replied to questions on behalf 
of the Committees which they represented :—Mr. Walter 
Cave [F], for the Art Standing Committee and the Board of 
Architect Eauction; Mr: Joho Sater} forthe Practice 














Standing Committee; Mr. H.W. Burrows (4), for the 
Science Standing Committee ; Mr, J. Alan Slater [4], for the 
Literature Standing Committee : ley {F1.. for 
the Competitions Committee ; widge (FJ, for 


the Town Planing and owing Commitee; ‘Me. Sydney 
Perks [FJ for the Finance and House Committee. 
“The motion having been put from the Chait, jt was Resouve 
unanimously, that the Report of the Council for the official 
year 1921~22 be approved and adopted 
“The Chairman stated thatthe lst of attendances at the Coun 
cil and Standing Committee meetings had been laid on the 
table and sould be printed in the next issue of the JOUINAL. 
‘Upon the motion of the Chairman, seconded by the Hon. 
Secretary, a vote of thanks was passed by acclamation to Mr. 
John Hudson [F.} and Mr. A.'W, Sheppard (4.], for their 
serves ts Hon Auditors fr the past ye, these gentlemen 
‘Were ayeln nominated as Auditors for the ensuing year of office. 
“The proceedings closed at 9.50 p.m, 
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of buildings, are amongst our most cherished 

possessions. Wespeak of them collectively,as 
we speak of the City Churches ” or the London 
Squares,” as something peculiar to and inseparable 
from London life. 

Mr. Ralph Neyill, to whom I am indebted for 
much of my information on this subject, in his book 
on London Clubs, tells us that the modern club, 
with its luxuries and comforts, has its origin in the 
tavern and coffce-house of a long-past age.” He 
mentions the “ Mermaid,” which is supposed to 
have been the meeting-place of Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, 3s one of the earliest of London’s clubs. 
But it was the coffee and chocolate houses of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which formed 
the nucleus of so many of our famous clubs. ‘The 


Th Clubs of London, considered as a group 
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proprietors found that as time went on it paid them 
toexciude the general public and torun these houses 
for the benefit of their regular habitués, who them- 
selves decided by election who were and who were 
not to be allowed to join them. Afterwards com- 
mittees took the management of the clubs out of the 
hands of the proprietors and ran them for the bene- 
fit of the members. ‘Thus we find the name of the 
original proprietor or the name of the coffee-house 
is to-day the name of the club, such 2s Arthur's, 
Brooks's and Boodle’s. 

‘These earlier social clubs are to be found in St. 
James's Street, a street conveniently adjacent to 
St. James's Palace, and famous in the annals of the 
eighteenth century. Pall Mall is the chosen neigh- 
bourhood of the literary, political and Service clubs 
of the early and middle nineteenth century ; whilst 
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the later social clubs are to be found for the most 
partin Piccadilly. There are, of course, other clubs 
dotted all over London, but this is Clubland proper. 

Many of the club buildings have undergone 
strange and, in some cases, sad experiences, whilst, 
happily, many others remain practically as they 
were built. ‘The buildings themselves are not all of 
equal architectural importance, some very famous 
clubs being represented by very unworthy archi- 
tecture, and others, though perhaps having an 
interesting fagade, have been spoilt internally by 
thoughtless renovations and alterations, Again, the 
interiors may have survived practically unchanged, 
whilst itis the exteriors that have suffered by subse 
quent so-called“ improvements.” For my purpose 
this evening T have, therefore, had to make a selec- 
tion ; and if I pass over anything that merits notice, 
T must crave your pardon, 


BROO! 


Brooks's Club, on the west side of St. James's 
Street (Fig. 1), is one of those farmous centres around 
which the brilliant social life of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century revolved. ‘There is a distinct 
Georgian atmosphere about the place and the 
street which, in spite of the changes of the last 150 
‘years, persists to this day—a flavour, as it were, of 
that attractive and cultured life which we associate 
with the period of its foundation ; and thus itis no 
difficult work for the imagination to people the 
district with the well-known figures of Fox, Pitt, 
Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hume the philosopher, 
Gibbon the historian, with Garrick and Sheridan— 
all of whom were members of Brooks's. 

The club was founded in 1764, and its original 
headquarters would appear to have been somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Marlborough Club in 
Pall Mall, ‘The original founder was Almack, of 
happy memory, under whose direction the club 
seems to haye acquired a reputation for heavy 
gambling and gay living. ‘There are in the present 

g-room (originally the gambling-room) two 
of the old gaming tables, while on the walls of the 
staircase is a frame of counters, red, black and 
white, the faces of which are marked with various 
sums ranging from 2 few pounds up to a thousand 
ineas—pleasantly suggestive of long nights and 
Reavy. sctlematta, dn 1774 Brooke besams the 
master of the establishment, andin 1778 he built the 
present premises, which henceforth bore his name, 
‘There seems to be some doubt as to who was the 
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architect of the building. ‘The land was conveyed to 
Mr. Brooks ftom Henry Holland, who has been 
credited with the design, though competent critics 
have ascribed the work to James Wyatt. Henry 
Holland was a well-known architect of speculative 
tendencies, who acquired land in the south-western 
district and developed estates in Sloane Street and 
the neighbourhood. He was, moreover, architect 
for the Prince Regent, and built Carlton House for 
his august master. ‘There is a solidity about the 
early part of the club building, together with a hand- 
ling of the detail, which is somewhat after the man- 
ner of some of the old houses in Hans Crescent and 
Chelsea, which, if Holland were the architect for 
these, would go far to establish him as the designer 
of Brooks's. The elevations have suffered fromsub- 
sequent alterations, and the original character has 
been somewhat lost.  Malton’s view of St, James's 
Street (Fig. 2), published in 1800, shows the fagade 
in its original condition, ‘There was then a project- 
ing porch of four panelled piers, with a graceful iron 
balcony over, and the windows to the first-floor 
rooms had plain brick surrounds with gauged 
arches in place of the not too well designed pedi- 
mented tops and architraves of cement which now 
disfigure them. ‘The old sash windows with the 
small panes have also been removed ; the subs 
tion of plate-glass gives the building a mid-Vic- 
torian appearance ; and matters were not improved 
by the addition of the balustrade to the roof, 

‘The interior has had a much happier fate, so that 
much of its original charm remains. ‘The large 
smoking-room on the first floor (the “Great Sub- 
scription Room”), as may be judged from the plate 
(Fig.3),isa magnificentapartment, Ithasasplendid 
barrelled ceiling, and the ornament throughout is 
beautifully detailed and executed. ‘The ceiling is 
divided into rectangular-shaped panels by flat hands 
of delicately modelled guilloche ornaments, accen- 
tuated by the gilding, which is put on solid—the 
correct method of gilding for this class of work. 
From the centre of the ceiling hangs a graceful 
fitting of gilt-metal and glass lustres, originally 
used for candles but now adapted for electric light. 
The period of gas, with the accompanying mid- 
Victorian fittings of unhallowed association, was 
passed over in disdainful neglect, and before the in- 
troduction of the present method of illumination 
nothing later than candles or lamps was used ; and 
the club is to be congratulated on its escape from 
the artistic horrors of the gasolier, Passing on to the 
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adjoining room—the strangers’ smoking-room, 
formerly the dining-room of more stately days—we 
find ourselves in another beautiful chamber of a 
similar style and decoration, 

Brooks's is expressive of the older kind of club, 
and is one of a famous group such as Arthur's, 
White’s and Boodle’s, a more purely social instit 
tion as compared with the great political clubs like 
the Reform, the Carlton and the Conservative, 
which did not come into being until the early part 
of the nineteenth century—one of the direct results 
of the broadening and consolidation of the two 
great national parties on the more democratic 
basis caused by the economical developments of 
this time, 





WHITE'S. 


One of the most famous of the cighteenth-cen- 
tury clubs in St. James's Street is White’s ; but al- 
though important socially and historically, it has 
little architectural interest. 

‘The original house consisted of a plain three 
storey brick building with a Doric portico and a 
light iron railing over. In 1811 this doorway was 
removed, and the celebrated bow-window from 
which Beau Brummell and Lord Alvanley, with 
their followers, quizzed the passers-by, was put in 
its place. ‘The present fronts the work of Lockyer, 
who remodelled the fagade in 1850. ‘The four bas- 
reliefs immediately under the main cornice are by 
George Scharf, junior. The result, though by no 
means a brilliant piece of architecture, is interesting 
as a Victorian essay in the eighteenth-century man- 
ner—one seems to see the Bucks and the 
“ Beaux” of the earlier period grinning through a 
mask of Victorian respectability. ‘The finest room 
in the club is the coffee-room. 

Probably the most interesting thing about 
White’s architecturally is that Robert Adam, in 
1787, prepared a scheme for what was practically 
the entire rebuilding of the club. If this had been 
carried out, White’s would have been the finest of 
the cighteenth-century club buildings ; but, alas ! 
Adam's scheme remained a paper one. The original 
drawings may be seen in the Soane Museum ; and 
Tam indebted to the courtesy of the curator, Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, for permission to show them to- 
night. 





BOODLE'S, 


Boodle's Club is on the same side of St. James's 
Street as White's, and almost opposite Brooks's 


o2 


(Fig. 2). Of all the eighteenth-century clubs that 
remain to us, thisis the most complete both extern- 
ally and internally. 

In some articles on the London Clubs I wrote for 
the Architectural Reviewo some nine years ago 1 at- 
tributed the design of Boodle’s to Robert Adam ; 
and if I erred, I erred in good company, for Mr. 
Ralph Nevill and Messrs. Belcher and Macartney 
also ascribe the work to this architect. But Mr. 
Arthur Bolton, who has made such an exhaustive 
study of the Adam Brothers and their works, will 
have none of it ;he says there is not ashred of direct 
evidence to connect Adam with the design of this 
building. In an authoritative article on the club 
published in Country Life, 9 December 1916, Mr. 
Bolton gives all the evidence against the Adam 
theory. From this it would appear that the club 
was built about 1775, and not in 1765, the date com- 
monly assumed. He quotes Horace Walpole, in 
writing to Horace Mann, on 23 March 1776, refer- 
ting to Boodle’s : “A new club is opened in St. 
James’s Street that prizes itself in surpassing all its 
predecessors.” Again, some sale particulars pub- 
lished in 1802 described the lease to be sold as dated 
from 5 July 175. Assuming this date of 1775 to be 
the correct one, then, there is much to be said 
against the theory that Robert Adam was the 
architect. Comparing this building with the Society 
of Arts, which was built by Adam in 1772-74, we 
find, particularly in the interior decoration, an in- 
feriority of detail and general design to that of 
the Adelphi building, What was possible in 1765 
seems improbable in 1775. 

But if we cannot properly describe Boodle’s as 
the work of the Adam Brothers, we can quite safely 
say that it belongs to the Adam School. ‘The street 
elevation is so well known to all students of archi- 
tecture that a complete analysis is unnecessary. 
‘The large three-light window on the first floor, 
expressive as it is of the fine chamber behind it, is 
probably one of the best-known windows in Lon- 
don. Its combination with the bow-window of the 
lower storey is particularly successful, though this 
bow-window was added ata later date, probably by 
Papworth. The building remains to-day practically 
as it appeared when it was first built, ‘The lower 
storey and dressings are of painted plaster, the main 
walling being of ordinary London stocks, mellowed 
by age to a delightful tone. 

‘The interior has been almost as little altered as 
the exterior. Between 1821 and 1824 certain altera- 
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tions were made by John Papworth, and probably it 
was he who added the rather uninjsresting coffee- 
room at the rear, ‘The finest room in the buildings 
is the large saloon on the first floor. Originally the 
gambling-room of the club, it is now simply 
Known as the saloon. ‘This chamber, and the two 
small saucer-domed apartments opening out of it, 
are arranged em suite. ‘The ceiling of the saloon, 
which was originally painted, has now been covered 
with plain whitewash, to the undoubted detriment 
of the room ; fine as it is now, it must have been 
still more impressive before the paintings which 
adored the ceiling were removed. ‘The face of the 
pilasters is treated with a fine arabesque, and the 
capitals, with their rich cluster of delicately 
modelled leaves, are good examples of typical 
“Adam ” work. “The doors are divided into panels 
enriched with a small guilloche ornament, which is 
both effective and original, ‘The door opposite the 
large Venetian window is a particularly beautiful 
example, with its well-proportioned entablature and 
ram’s-head pilasters. ‘The panels immediately be- 
low the cornice of the saloon are modelled in low 
relief, and the only remaining expression of the 
painter whose work originally embellished the 
apartment is seen in the painted panel over the 
fireplace. 

Boodle’s has always been a purely social club. 
Originally known as the Savoir Vivre, it was in its 
early days noted for the high play that was indulged 
in by the members, and the costliness of the mas- 
querades and other festivities which they inaugura- 
ted. ‘The club records, including lists of members, 
curious and instructive old betting-books, and a 
complete list of managers since its inception, date 
back to 1764. Gibbon, the historian, was a member 
of Boodle’s, and doubtless he found it a pleasant 
retreat after his monumental labours on the Decline 
and Fall, 

Of the remaining clubs in St, James’s Street per- 
haps Arthur’s and the Devonshire are the most 
interesting. Arthur's was the original abode of 
White's, but the present clubhouse was built in 
1825. ‘The elevation is quiet and restrained, and if 
not an exciting piece of architecture, it is both 
scholarly and dignified. The Devonshire Club was 
once the abode of Crockford’s, a celebrated gaming- 
house of the early nineteenth century. ‘The original 
building was designed by Wyatt in 1827, but has 
since been refronted. 
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ST. JAMES'S. 
OF all the clubs in Piccadilly my favourite, 
architecturally, is the St. James's 
Coventry House, No. 106 Piccadilly, was origin 
ally built by Sir Hugh Hunlock, whose initials, 
H. H., may be seen on a fine old lead cistern, bear- 
ing the date 1761, which still exists in the front 
area ; but, unfortunately for Sir Hugh, he appears 
to have built without counting the cost, and in 1764, 
when the house was still unfinished, he was com- 
pelled by the force of circumstances to sell to the 
sixth Earl of Coventry, who purchased it for 10,000 
;neas, with an annual ground rent of £73. ‘The 
sixth Earl's chief claim to notoriety seems to have 
been the fact that he had the temerity to take for his 
wife the celebrated beauty Maria Gunning, the 
eldest of the three amazing Irish sisters who, without 
either manners or education, captured London by 
their dazzling good looks, The first Countess, how- 
ever, was dead when the Earl took Coventry House, 
and it was for the pleasure of her successor that 
Robert Adam was employed on the finishing and 
decorating of the interior. 

Who was actually responsible for the original 
design of the building I have been unable to dis- 
cover. Certain features seem to indicate Sir Wi 
Chambers as the author, particularly the treatment 
of the principal staircase giving access to the upper 
rooms. ‘This corresponds, both in plan and detail, 
toa similar staircase which existed in Carrington 
House, Whitehall—now, alas ! pulled down—and 
for which it is known Chambers was responsible. 
It must be remembered that the work of the archi- 
tects of the eighteenth century was much more of 
one school than is the case to-day ; and with the 
smaller and less important buildings, unless some 
clear record exists, it is extremely difficult, even 
after a close examination, to attribute them to any 
particularartist, Whoever's work it was, the princi- 
pal front is one of the most dignified and note 
worthy fagades in Piccadilly, and can more than 
hold its own when compared with more important 
and better-known buildings. It is, as the date and 
the foregoing summarisings would suggest, a build~ 
ing of the late Palladian period, and is a delightful 
example of restrained artistry. "The design may be 
said to be the last brilliant flicker of the old school, 
which was shortly to give place to the works of 
‘Adam and the later men. 

Robert Adam has been referred to in connection 
with the design of certain parts of theinterior. He 
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first comes on the scene early in 1765, 8 dated draw- 

ings at the Soane Museum testify.” The ceiling of 
the front room on the firstfloor (originally thedining- 
room, now the coffee-room of the club) (Fig. 4) is 
an interesting example of Adam's earlier manner, 
which differed considerably from the more pro- 
nounced style of his later years. In the original 
drawing, which may be seen at the Soane, the 
colouring is quite different from that which is 
usually associated with the name of its talented 
originator; it more closely resembles its Roman 
prototypes, on which Adam worked, The drawing 
is inscribed as a Design of a Ceiling for the 
Dining Room at the Rt. Honble, The Earl of 
Coventry's House in Piccadilly. In the style of 
the painted ornaments of the Ancients.” ‘The 
room immediately at the rear of the coffee-room, 
formerly Lady Coventry's bedroom, and now used 
as a members’ private dining-room, conti 
another beautiful Adam ceiling, Adjacent is a 
small octagonal room which was originally Lady 
Coventry's boudoir, Adam was particularly fond 
of these small octagonal rooms, and the work here 
is equal to anything he ever did. 

‘Though built originally as a private house, the 
building i singularly well adapted for the purpose 
of a social club such as the St. James's, and it is 
happy in having escaped spoliation at the hands of 
the modern decorator, whose misdirected. efforts 
have resulted in the partial or complete ruin of 
many similar buildings. 

No. 105 Piccadilly was built in 1780 for Lord 
Barrymore, a wild young rake of the late eighteenth 
century. After many vicissitudes the building 
became the home of the Isthmian Club. ‘There is 
practically nothing of the original interior left, 

No. 81 Piccadilly was, for a short time, the home 

sof Waticr’s, a famous club started by George IV 
when he was Prince Regent, and managed by his 
chef. 

Another of the famous houses in Piccadilly used 
for a club is the home of the Naval and Military, 
Built in 1760 for Lord Egremont, it was for a long 
time the residence of Lord and Lady Palmerston, 
‘The interior of the building has suifeced terribly. 
‘There is practically nothing of any interest left 
beyond the small octagon room, which was once 

Palmerston’s boudoir and hasa very beautiful 
ceiling. 






































THE UNION CLUB. 

T am now going to take you to another part of 
London to visit the Union Club—a link between 
the clube of St. James's Street and those of Pall 
Mall. 

‘The present home of the club, forming, with the 
College of Physicians, a complete block of buildings 
on the west side of Trafalgar Square, was built from 
designs by Sir Robert Smirke, R.A.,in 1822. ‘The 
design is in the manner of the so-called Greek Re 
vival, though why it should be called ‘revival " 
any more than the work of the Renaissance in Italy 
should be called Roman Revival, it is difficult to 
say, But whatever criticism may be made of the 
term, it will be generally agreed that the leading 
men of the Greck Revival, to use the accepted 
phrase, made a considerable contribution to Lon- 
don—so considerable, indeed, that it is impossible 
to realise whut the architectural aspect of the city 
would have been without them. Pre-eminent 
among them was the architect of the Union Club, 
and though individual works of his contemporaries 
may be finer in certain respects, his work, taken as 
4 whole, is by far the most important ‘that was 
carried out in London during the early part of the 
nineteenth century. 

Smirke’s buildings are remarkable for the sim- 

licity of theme, the skilful disposition of his masses 
in elevation, and the subordination and scholarly 
treatment of his detail. His chief weakness. was 
his inability to grasp the broader significance of his 
lan, An instance of this is found in his design 
for the British Museum, in which the central 
pavilion, forming the most important feature in the 
main front, is merely the approach to a rather 
narrow entrance hall, which, in the original plan, 
ave access on toan open courtyard; thesubsequent 
Filing ia of this courtyard or quadrangle with the 
reading room provided more reason for the 
emphasis of the entrance, but this was more in the 
nature of a happy accident than anything else. A 
somewhat similar error in first principles is evi- 
denced in the block of buildings of which the Union 
Club forms part. ‘The block, forming, as it does, 
the side of a square open on three sides, should 
have been considered in relation to the design of 
the whole area, and the placing of the hexastyle 
portico which forms the entrance to the College of 
Physicians facing towards, instead of away from, 
ional Gallery was, I think, a mistake, ‘The 
elevation of the Union Club towards ‘Trafalgar 
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Square is, considered by itself, a well-balanced and 
appropriate fagade for its position. It is when we 
come to consider the direction which is given to it 
by ending the plan on the north side by the portico 
already referred to, and treating the foot of the plan 
in Cockspur Street with the bow-window to the 
morning room of the club—a charming feature in 
itself—that we realise this error in principle. 

The design of the interior of the building is in 
some respects not equal to that of the exterior, par- 
ticularly in the treatment of some of the detail. The 
entrance hall is quite plain, and has very litle 
architectural interest. Beyond, and opening out of 
it, is the main staircase, with a simple balustrade 
of cast iron crowned with a mahogany handrail, the 
sweeping lines of which are extremely graceful, 
‘The architects of this period have taught us, beyond 
all others, the correct use of cast iron, and as an 
example of what can be done in this material one 
has only to instance the fine lamp standards on this 
staircase, The coffee-room occupies the central 

ition on the ground floor facing towards 
TFeafalgar Square, which affords a pleasant outlook 
for the four windows of this apartment. It has a 
well-detailed ceiling, with enrichments of delicate 
mouldings, and slightly raised Greek frets. Most 
attractive features of the room are the four cut-glass 
chandeliers, now adapted for the purposes of 
electric light, which beautiful fittings in themselves 
give altogether a wonderful ice of gaiety 
and glitter to the apartment. ‘The morning room, 
with its spacious bow-window overlooking Cock- 
spur Street, is the glory of the club, It has prob- 
ably the brightest and gayest outlook of any club 
window in London : from it one seems to be looking 
at the very heart of the metropolis where east meets 
west. ‘The room is divided into three bays with 
scagliola columns, based on the order from the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens, though not nearly 
so well executed as the similar columns in the hal 
of the Atheneum Club. ‘There are two chimney 
pieces, one in each of the end bays. ‘The design 
of these, however, is not very good ; it would seem 
that Smirke had intended to be a little playful in 
their design, but the result is not far removed from 
the grotesque. 

Sir Robert Smirke and his brother Sydney were 
also responsible for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Club in Pall Mall, which was built in 1836-37. It 
is interesting to note how many of these Pall Mall 
clubs were built within a few years of one another. 
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Nash seems to have started with the United Service 
Club in 1828 ; the Athenzum, by Decimus Burton, 
followed in 1830 ; then the Travellers’, by Barry, in 
1832 ; the Reform in 1837-38 ; and the Carlton in 
1854." Comparing these Pall Mall Clubs with the 
clubs of St. James's Street, we are at once struck 
with the more serious aspect of these later build- 
ings. ‘The Georgian tradition was dead, and the 
nineteenth century was in full swing, 

‘The Oxford and Cambridge Club has an impos 
ing front towards Pall Mall, but the architecture 
lacks the purity of the earlier Union Club—archi- 
tecturally it stands midway between this building 
and the Conservative Club, which was built by 
Sydney Smirke and Basevi in 1845. One of the most 
interesting features in the fagade are the seven bas- 
reliefs executed by Nicholl, who was also employed 
on similar work at the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge. Internally the club is chiefly remark- 
able for its library. 


‘THE UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 


It would materially add to the already heavy 
burden of the average architect could he foresee the 
changes that would be effected in his buildings at 
the hands of others in future years. Sometimes the 
building is fortunate in being dealt with by a con- 
siderate and sympathetic designer, but in. other 
cases the design only too surely suffers by later 
additions and alterations, 

This, to a certain extent, is the case with the 
United Service Club. Built by Nash in 1828, it re- 
mained to be altered and embellished by Decimus 
Burton in 1858, a proceeding which, judging from 
drawings that exist of the original fabric, must have 
robbed it of much of its essential charm, ‘The 
members of that year, discontented with the some- 
what severe and chaste lines of the exterior, calle? 
in Burton “ to ornament and improve it,” to use a 
felicitous phrase. Burton consequently proceeded 
to do so with great gusto, though we cannot feel 
that his labours were altogether happily directed. 
Fortunately, Decimus Burton's efforts at the United 
Service Club were chiefly confined to the exterior ; 
the interior retains more of the true spirit of Nash. 

‘The club was originally housed in a building in 
Charles Street, off the Haymarket, an interesting 
example of the Greck manner of the early part of 
the nineteenth century, now demolished. ‘The 
Present premises in Pall Mall were commenced in 
1828 and completed by midsummer 1829. 
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From a perspective of the original building, this 
appears to have been a sober and dignified composi- 
tion, ‘There was originally a portico on the Water- 
loo Place side, the removal of which was effected 
by Burton, who apparently placed it in the rear ; 
but, apart’ from this, Burton concerned himself 
mainly with the application of somewhat mere- 
tricious and unnecessary ornament. 

A careful comparison of the two designs, as it was 
and as it is, indicates that Burton’s work chiefly 
affected the ground-floor windows, which, in place 
of the severely rectangular forms of Nash, now have 
elliptical heads, with architraves, swags, and key- 
stones none too fortunate in their effect or detail. 
‘The first-floor windows appear to have escaped 
much alteration, and we may take it that they are 
practically the same as Nash built them. For the 
rest, we owe to Decimus Burton the extremely 
‘ornate filling to the frieze of the main cornice, the 
‘workin the pediment of the double-storeyed portico 
in Pall Mall, and the balustrade with the lamp 
standards surrounding the basement area, in place 
of the lightiron railing originally provided by Nash, 
‘This balustrade is perhaps the most successful part 
of Burton’s performance. 

Itis particularly difficult to reconcile the work of 
Burton on this building with what he did at the 
Atheneum, on the other side of Waterloo Place, and 
it can only’ be explained by the change in public 
opinion during the intervening years and the result- 
ant effect on the architect. 

In the mass the building is still a fine and striking 
structure, and though there is something to regret, 
there is still much to admire, Internally the most 
impressive feature is the grand staircase, which 
must rank amongst the great examples of London, 

‘The plan is interesting and a little unique by 
reason of the position which the staircase hall 
occupies in the building. ‘This is approached from 
the side by the main entrance in Pall Mall, through 
a small columned outer lobby, and the main stair- 
cease centres on the front of the Waterloo Place side, 
a fact which has led some to believe that the portico 
which originally occupied this side and was pulled 
down by Decimus Burton, was used as an entrance 
fromWaterlooPlace, ‘Thereis, however, noevidence 
of this, either in Nash’s perspective or in the records 
of the club. Probably the chief purpose that Nash 
intended this portico to serve was to balance the 
mass of the main portico, and to form a correspond~ 
ing feature to the Atheneum porch on the other 
side of Waterloo Place. 





























‘The library of the club, on the first floor, facing 
the gardens of Carlton House Terrace at the rear, 
and extending the whole length of this front, is a 
finely proportioned room of generous dimensions. 
In the disposition of its parts it follows much the 
same plan as the libraries of the Reform and the 
Atheneum—that is to say, it is divided into three 
unequal bays, with columns and entablature, It 
would seem that Nash was the originator of this 
type of plan for the larger apartments of a club, 
though doubtless prototypes of a similar character 
may be found even earlier than this. Whoever 
originated it, this type of plan with the three fire- 
places, one in each of the end walls, and one in the 
centre’ of the long wall opposite the windows, is 
particularly suitable for any room in which provision 
is desired to be made for the grouping together of 
individuals in an easy and comfortable manner, 


THE ATHEN/EUM CLUB. 


On the opposite side of Waterloo Place is the 
Athenmm. fe stands on what was the west end of 
the courtyard of old Carlton House, and was erected 
from the designs of Decimus Burton in 1839, at a 
cost of £35,000. ‘The architect was only twenty- 
seven years of age when he received his commission 
for the building, and it is doubtful if he ever built 
anything in later years of equal importance which 
so adequately represented his skill, 

In his day the productions of Stuart and Revett 
were the guides of the * orthodox,” and Burton 
accepted them without question’; he never 
played that masterly adaptation and dis 
application which mark the works of Elmes and 
Cockerell, and he never appears to have had the 
test hesitation in using Roman and Greek 

liscrimi His work is 
id restraint, 
fecling for fine though not original detail— 
q hhich are particularly well exemplified in 
this building. Ifanything, he would appear to have 
had a leaning towards Roman rather than Greek 
prototypes, though he designed many buildings in 
the fashionable Greek manner of his time. ‘The ex- 
terior of the Athenwum is certainly more Roman 
than Greek, and, with the exception of the Par~ 
thenaic frieze (which was modelled by the Scottish 
sculptor John Henning, at the instance of Croker, a 
somewhat strong-willed member of the club, who 
insisted on this feature being introduced), there is 
nothing on the outside of the building that in any 
way represents Greek architecture. 











chiefly remarkable for its refinement 
for 
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A noteworthy feature of the exterior is the bal- 
cony dividing the two storeys. ‘The skilful treat- 
ment of this is particularly worthy of study. Itis no 
mere affair of a ledge interrupting. the vertial 
thythm of the building, but has rather the appear- 
ance of growing out of the main walling, and the 
sweeping lines of the simple but strongly-marked 
brackets carry the eye upwards to the overshadow- 
ing cornice which protects the frieze 

A yery good example of Burton’s indifference to 
the rigid claims of style is seen in his design for the 
entrance hall of the club, which has a Roman barrel 
ceiling, richly coffered, supported by Greek Corin 
thian columns modelled on the well-known example 
from the Tower of the Winds at Athens, ‘The effect 
of this hall, with the grand staircase on the central 
axis branching into two flights from the first landing 
—the approach in a subdued light, and the stair- 
case brightly illumined by a large octagonal skylight 
placed centrally over it—is extremely impressive. 

ie present colour-acheme, carried out under the 
direction of the late Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
a most effective one, ‘The columns are a golden- 
yellow colour, with solid gilt caps. ‘The ceiling is 
ream, with slight enrichments in colour, and the 
walls are picked out in various shades of lemon- 
yellow. ‘The marble dado to the staircase was put u 
about twenty years ago ; it is finished with a Greel 
fret of a dark bronze colour, picked out with a thin 
silver line, Alma-Tadema was also responsible for 
gilding the statue of the Belvedere Apollo (a copy, 
of course, of the original in the Vatican) that 
‘occupies the recess on the landing at the head of the 
first flight of stairs, and for the design of the sur- 
round to the clock, which is a delicate interpretation 
of Greek ornament executed in bronze. This hall is 
altogether very harmonious in effect, and the club 
‘owes much to Alma-Tadema’s wonderful feeling 
for colour, 

‘The various rooms of the club are grouped sym- 
metrically around the staircase. ‘The coffee-room 
(Fig. 5), on the ground floor, occupies the whole of 
theleft-hand side and Tooks wut onto the prions of 
Carlton House'Terrace, ‘The ceiling of this room is 
divided into three bays, witha large and beautifully 
enriched Greek circular centre-piece to each, from 
the middle of which hang the original fittings, 
designed by Decimus Burton, for oil lamps, now 
adapted for electric light. 

Passing to the first floor, we enter the finest 
apartment in the building. ' This is the drawing 
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room, a chamber of noble proportions occupying 
the whole front of the club. Its divided into three 
bays with coupled Corinthian columns, following 
much the same plan that Barry adopted for his 
principal rooms in the ‘Travellers’ and the Reform, 
and first employed by Nash in the United Service, 
‘The bays at either end are square on plan, and the 
central part, which is rectangular, has’ large 
elliptical dome in the ceiling over, The chimney- 
pieces on the long wall and at either end, and the 
doors, are fine examples of Burton’s feeling for 
crisp and delicate detail. ‘The ornament may be 
Stuart and Revett's, butitis used imaginatively and 
to good purpose, 

‘The library is one of the chief glories of the 
Athensum, as befits a literary club, The books, 
which number about 75,000 volumes, are stored 
chiefly in the room called the South Library, the 
walls of which are lined with books from floor to 
ceiling. ‘The North Library is a smaller apartment 
on the opposite side of the club, while the drawing, 
smoking, and other rooms are also filled with books, 

‘The club has played an important past in the 
history of artistic and literary London since the 
time of its inception ; and it is of some interest to 
architects to know that Sir John Soane, R.A., was 
one of the original members of 1824. 


THE TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


Proceeding along Pall Mall East, the next club 
to the Atheneum. is the Travellers’, which was 
built in 1832 from the designs of Charles Barry, 
for what would now seem to be the very moderate 
sum of £23,000. It was one of the architect's first 
commissions, and his adoption of the astylar treat- 
ment in the manner of the earlier Italians, at a time 
when no building of any pretensions was considered 
complete without its columnar front, together with 
the beautiful character of the design, made this 
building famous. Less impressive in’ effect than 
the Reform, with its elevations finished in stucco in 
place of the more costly stone, it has nevertheless 
an appearance of elegance and distinction, and more 
than holds its own when compared with either the 
Reform on its left or the Atheneum on its right. 

Barry may in a sense be said to be the father of 
‘our modern cosmopolitan architecture, that eclec 
ccism of taste which, both here and in other coun- 
tries, finds expression in the direct application to 
foreign models for the purpose of expressing 
modern design, 
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Although « comparatively young man when he 
designed the building, there is no sign of im- 
maturity in the general scheme or the elevations, 
but the detail of some of the internal work is a little 
mechanical and lacking in interest, and is at times 
even slovenly. Barry, like most of his contem- 
poraries, seems to have profited to a much greater 
extent by the study of Italian exteriors than he 
does by that of the interiors. 

‘The elevation of the club to Pall Mall isa master- 
piece of quiet and forceful composition, the severely 
rectangular form, with the division of the upper and 
lower storeys marked by the finely executed string- 
course, the regular espacement of the windows, the 
balance between wall surface and openings, the 
carefully subordinated doorway, the whole crowned 
by a cornice of well-considered dimensions and 
parts, makes an irresistible appeal to the lover of 
the chaste and orderly.. ‘The treatment of the first- 
floor windows is particularly successful ; the square 
pilasters covering the angles of the openings are, 
for many reasons, to be preferred to the three- 
{quarter columns employed in the first-floor windows 
of the Reform, which look as if they were partially 
buried by the main walling of the building. 

The rear fagade facing Carlton House Terrace is 
much more original, though not less beautiful. 

‘The plan of the building is quite as interesting 
and as well deserving of study a8 the elevations. 
Since 1839 certain alterations have been made; 
these, however, have not been destructive, so that 
the building remains very much as Barry designed it, 
On theground-floor frontto Pall Mallis the morning 
room, pleasant and well-proportioned apartment, 
‘The smoking-room, originally the coffee-room, oc- 
cupies the whole of the ground-floor front to the 
gardens of Carlton House ‘Terrace. 

‘The first-floor rooms are approached by an 
pressive looking staircase, which, by the 
arrangement of the architect, is far more 
in appearance than in reality. ‘The most 
partment on this foor is the library, of the same 
dimensions on plan as the smoking-toom beneath. 
Divided into three bays by delicately detailed 
Corinthian columns, with the windows looking on 
to the gardens of Carlton House Terrace, and the 
pleasant effect of the white tones of the decoration 
and the shelves of vellum-backed books, this room 
has a most delightful appearance, reminding one of 
a secluded college library, far from the noise and 
roar of London streets. 


















‘The Pall Mall front of the club on the first floor 
is taken up by the coffee-room, ‘This was origin- 
ally divided into two rooms by a partition and fold- 
ing doors, which formed the cardroom and drawing 
room. 

‘One of the rules of the club is to the effect that 
no person is eligible as a member “ who has not 
travelled out of the British Islands to a distance of 
at least five hundred miles from London in a direct 
line," a qualification which in these days of * short 
distances" has become somewhat humorous. 
Theodore Hook, from his corner seat in the 
Athenmum, satirised the Travellers’ in the follow- 
ing lines = 











“The travellers are in Pall Mall, and smoke cigars 
80 cosily, 

And dreamt they climb the highest Alps, or rove 
the plains of Moselai. 

‘The world for them has nothing new, they have 
explored all parts of it ; 

And now they are club-footed ! and they sit and 
look at charts of it, 


‘THE REFORM CLUB. 

‘The Reform Club (Fig. 6) owes its name to the 
famous Bill of 1830-32, 

Its first meetings were held in Great George 
Street and in Gwydyr House, and from the choice 
of the well-known building in Whitehall the mem- 
ers of the Reform would appear from the very 
first to have held high ideals as to the fitting archi- 
tectural character of their home, 

‘An open competition for the design was held in 
1837, when Barry—in preference to Blore, Basevi, 
Decimus Burton, and C. R. Cockerell—was 
awarded the first place, and received the commis~ 
sion. 

The responsible members at. that time had 
generous notions concerning their building, and 
theyset an example which might with advantage be 
more frequently followed by modern committees, 
‘They commissioned their architect to build “a 
larger and more magnificent house than any other,” 
in face of which incitement to excel Barry dis- 
played a notable restraint in the handling of his 
design, so that, in a street of modern palaces, the 
Reform more than holds its own for stateliness of 
conception and dignity of treatment, and yet is 
notable above all for its extreme simplicity and 
repose. 
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‘The front to Pall Mall, with its rhythm of plain 
wall surface and regularly spaced windows, undis- 
turbed by any extraneous additions in the shape of 
columns or pilasters, with its frowning cornice of 
majestic dimensions, its outer guard of protect- 
ing parapet walls, and the finely detailed lamp 
standards, has such an appearance of splendid 
solidity that the doorway, beautiful as it is, is at 
first sight felt to be almost an intrusion, ‘The 
treatment of this doorway was one of the greatest 
difficulties that Barry experienced in the working 
out of his design. He considered, and rightly, that 
a porch treatment would be altogether out of place, 
and though in deference to the suggestions of 
critics he tried various columnar and pilaster treat- 
ments, all of which he felt were too disturbing to 
the uniformity of his front, he finally abandoned 
them in favour of the direct simplicity of the 
executed design. 

Barry has been frequently charged with copying 
the Farnese Palace, and though the great difference 
between the two buildings has been pointed out, 
there is a certain truth underlying the contention, 
which has been badly expressed in a general charge 
of plagiarism. ‘The real genius of the architect was 
shown by the selection for his study of that period 
of the Renaissance which was most expressive of 
the dignity of the private citizen, as seen in the 
palaces of Rome and Florence, one of the most 

asily remembered and impressive of which is the 
‘arnese, ‘Though the memory of the Farnese may 
perhaps have inspired Barry, a critical observer 
with a knowledge of both buildings would no more 
accuse him of plagiarism than he would accuse 
Tnigo Jones of having copied one of Palladio's 
buildings in his design for the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitehall, From the study of the palaces of the 
mid-Renaissance period, Barry, by a wonderful 
transmutation, achieved’ building as distinctive 
in its individuality and as expressive of its purpose 
as any of the works of San Gallo, Peruzzi, or 
Michael Angelo. His example has'been widely 
followed both here and in America, and in a sense 
he may be said to be the originator of the great 
modern club, McKim’s design for the University 
Club in New York may be cited as a recent example 
of a similar treatment. 

In the original plan for the Reform Club the 
central portion of the interior was occupied by an 
open Italian cortile, but in carrying ont the work 
this was roofed in, and in its place we have the 
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magnificent central hall, 56 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, with its two colonnades, the upper Corinthian 
and the lower Ionic, The roof of this hall is 
formed of narrow diagonal ribs of iron with glass 
letin between, giving an ample and well-distributed 
light, while maintaining the character of the design. 
‘This central space’ was not obtained without sone 
sacrifice, ‘The provision of such an area usually 
necessitates some curtailment of the grand stair~ 
case, and this is true of the Reform, though it is 
1 peculiarity of Barry's plan that he always reduced 

8 staircase to somewhat modest dimensions, as 
if he feared that the undue importance of this 
feature might detract from the dignity of the whole. 

‘The Reform Club shows more clearly perhaps 
than do any of Barry's other buildings that wonder~ 
ful balance which he maintained between practical 
requirements and artistic expression, ‘The plan 
has a directness and simplicity of treatment which 
it would be difficult to improve upon, particularly 
with regard to the axiality of the corridors and 
entrances to the various apartments and the espace- 
ment of the windows, which have been as carefully 
considered in relation to the different rooms they 
light as in the external elevations, 

On the ground floor is the spacious coffee-room 
(Fig.7), running the whole length of thesouth front. 
‘The colour scheme is gold and crear, and the detail 
has a fresh crispness anda Greck: delicacy somewhat 
reminiscent of the work of Peruzzi, though not 
‘equal to the latter in surface values or actual know- 
ledge of form. ‘The room over, of corresponding, 
size and proportions, is the club library. 


THE CONSERVATIVE CLUB. 


‘The Conservative Club, though geographically 
situated in St. James's ‘Streets in desien and 
character belongs to the Pall Mall group.  Histori- 
cally, it is the link between the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and the Carlton. It is a typical building of 
the Early Victorian period, exhibiting, as do most 
of the works of the architects of this time, a curious 
fusion of Greek and Italian motifs with a good, 
strong dash of Roman. ‘The majority of the Early 
Victorian architects had been educated in the severe 
school of the Greek Revival, and, as ifchilled by the 
frigidity of this atmosphere, they turned away to 
warm themselves at the fire of the Italian Renais~ 
sance. Occasionally they burnt their fingers. 

‘The design for the Conservative Club was the 
joint work of George Basevi and Sydney Smirke. 
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Basevi was probably one of the first English arc! 
tects to appreciate thoroughly the genius of Peruzzi, 
as is instanced in a house which he builtin Belgrave 
Square, the entrance door of which is directly in- 
spired by the Itatian master’s famous door for the 
Massimi Palace, Rome. During 1836-37 his col- 
league, Sydney Smirke, in conjunction with his 
brother Robert, was engaged on the erection of the 
Oxford and Cambridge clubhouse in Pall Mall, an 
experience which must have been of great use to 
the younger brother when he came to build the 
Conservative and Carlton Clubs. It is recorded 
of the design for the Conservative Club that the 
exterior was the joint work of both architects, but 
that the interior decorations on the ground floor 
were exclusively finished from Basevi's designs, 
and the first floor from those of Smirke. 

‘The clevation towards St. James’s Street is 
divided into two storeys, the lower or ground floor 
being of plain ashlar with rusticated joints and 
square-headed window openings, and the upper or 
first floor being divided into bays with three- 
quarter Corinthian columns attached to the walls, 
and separated from the ground floor storey by a 
projecting balcony carried on brackets. ‘The 
fagade is divided into three parts, the two end 
portions being treated as slightly projecting pylons 
with flat pilasters engaged to the wall surface by 
means of quarter pilasters, ‘The central part is 
divided into five bays at first-floor level, with the 
Corinthian columns referred to above, ‘each bay 
being filled with a rectangular window-opening 
finished with astraight pedimented head. ‘The end 
or pylon bays are treated with three-light windows, 
the central part having a corresponding pediment 
to the windows of the intermediate bays. ‘The 
treatment of these three-light windows, though a 
favourite motif of the architects of this time, and 
fone which was used much by Pennethorne and 
others, cannot be altogether commended. Bridging 
in as it does the whole of the space between the 
pilasters, and carrying a great depth of unpierced 
stonework above, crowned with a rather heavy 
blocking course and balustrade, it has an appear 
ance of weakness. 

On the ground floor of the pylons, at either end 
of the fagade, are two projecting porches of the 
Doric Order, the one on the right hand serving as 
the entrance’ to the building, and that on the left 
being filled in with a projecting bow-window. ‘The 
treatment of these two end or pylon bays is the 
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weakest part of the whole design, ‘The attachment 
of these porches to the main structure is very un- 
happy, and the wholly unnecessary effort after 
symmetry, which has resulted in the filling-in of 
the one with the bay-window referred to, largely 
detracts from the good appearance of the front, 

‘Though in no way comparable to the Reform 
Club, the elevation of the Conservative is a sober 
and dignified piece of work. We are apt to smile 
at the crinolined propriety of the Early Vic- 
torians, and to be depressed by the evidence of 
their undoubted seriousness ; but, with all their 
staidness of demeanour, we must admit that they 
had a certain dignity of bearing. 

‘The plan of the elub is in no way a remarkable 
achievement. There are two halls, an inner and an 
outer, and beyond the inner hall there is the main 
staircase, ‘The inner hall proper is a circular 
apartment, extending up through the two floors of 
the building and covered over with a glass dome of 
simple but good design, The lower part of the 

Il has a series of arches decorated in colour some- 
after the manner of the Raphael arabesques, 
‘This work was painted by Mr, Sang, by whom, 
after long years, it has since been decorated. The 
design for the lower part of this hall, together with 
the morning room and the coffee-room, are from 
the designs of Basevi. ‘The entrance vestibule, 
‘opening directly on to the street, is an essay in the 
use of the Doric Order, and is probably one of the 
best portions of the interior. The coifee-room is 
4 finely proportioned apartment, the appearance of 
which is rather spoilt by the filling-in of the 
windows with obscured losin the form of lead 
glazing. ‘The pendant fittings in this room are 
particularly good ; they are the original oil lamps, 
adapted for use with the more modern electric 
light. ‘The morning room has rather an interesting 
ceiling, in which one may note the effect of the 
freer influence of the Italian school in the light 
festoons framed by the severe lines of the Greek 
fret and the large circular moulding (of rather 
conrse detail), 


THE CARLTON CLUB. 


‘To return to Pall Mall, the next club to engage 
our attention is the Carlton, which is more than 
club—it is an institution, Built in the Italian 
manner favoured in the "fifties of last century, at a 
time not usually considered to be altogether favour- 
able to the finest expression of the Arts, it is never- 
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theles an exposition of very complete and definite 
idea. 

In dealing with the Conservative Club TI referred 
at some length to the work of Sydney Smirke, the 
architect of the Carlton ; and though there is little 
which I wish to add to my former eriticism, it may 
be of interest to make a few comparisons between 
the Carlton and its immediate neighbour, the Re- 
form, Both are due to direct Italian influence ; but 
whereas Barry sought inspiration from the Farnese 
Palace at Rome, Smirke took as his model San- 
sovino’s famous Library at Venice, and it is their 
different choice of motifs that explains much that is 
of peculiar significance when comparing the two 
buildings. The work of San Gallo at the Farnese 
is, together with that of Peruzvi, much more akin 
to the Greck than that of Sansovino and Palladio, 
which is essentially Roman in spirit. ‘The transition 
from the Greek tradition of the elder Smirke and 

is contemporaries to the Italian of Barry is natural 
and quite comprehensible ; there are many similar 
qualities which are inherent in both styles of build- 
ing ; there is the sume breadth and simplicity of 
treatment, together with the same careful consider- 
ation of detail, ‘The change from the " Italian "" of 
1836 to that of 1850 is really much greater and more 
violent, when the spirit rather than the concrete 
expression of the design is considered, The quality 
of reticence then gave way to that of display, and it 
is not surprising to find that the sculptor-architect 
Sansovino, with his love of magnificence and ornate 
decoration, was followed in preference to the less 
showy but more capable men who served as tutors 
to Barry. 

Originally founded by the Duke of Wellington 
and a few of his most intimate political friends, 
the club was first established in Charles Street, 
St,James’s,in 1831. In the following year itremoved 
to larger premises at Lord Kensington’s house 
Carlton Gardens—from which, presumably, 
takes its name. In 1835 Sir Robert Smirke, brother 
of Sydney Smirke, was commissioned to design a 
new club-house, which was erected in Pall Mail in 
1836. ‘The membership increased so rapidly that in 
1846 a large addition was made by Sydney Smirke, 
who, in 1854, rebuilt the whole house as it exists 
to-day. 

‘The plan of the club is a great advance on the 
plan adopted by the same architect for the Conser~ 
vative Club. Entering from the Pall Mall front, 
one passes through a vestibule, up a short flight of 


















































steps, into a large square hall, which extends 
through the two storeys and has an octagonal open- 
ing with balustrade around at first-floor level. ‘The 
grand staircase leads up from this inner hall, facing 
and on the same axis as the entrance door. On the 
left-hand sideof the hall isthemorningroom (Fig. 8), 
aspaciousand dignified apartmentwith ivewindows 
to the side street leading to Carlton House ‘Terrace, 
and four overlooking Pall Mall. ‘The 
opening off one corner of the inner hall, is a de- 
lightful apartment ; its eream-coloured_ plaster 
work, oak window surrounds, andred hangings con- 
stituting a very mellow combination ; itisa room that 
forms a welcome retreat from the rather too im- 
pressive appearance of the rest of the building. On 
hand side of the entrance hall is the 
magnificent coffee-room, probably the finest in- 
terior that Sydney Smirke ever designed. ‘This is 
90 feet in length, with a width of 36 feet, divided 
into three bays by coupled Corinthian columns and 
pilasters having shafts of green marble, 
‘THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

On the opposite side of Pall Mall to the Carlton 
is the Army and Navy, at the corner of King's 
Street leading to St, James's Square, Externally, 
“I consider this is one of the finest club-houses in 
London, It was built in 1848 from the designs of 
Messrs. Parnell and Smith, who adopted as th 
model the Palazzo Rezzonico at Venice. ‘The in- 
terior of the clubis alittle disappointing, the decora 
tions being based on a rather free interpretation of 
Victorian Baroque. 

T have confined myself this evening to certain of 
the historical clubs, and have not attempted to deal 
«with the modern development and planning of club 
buildings. Another paper might well be devoted 
to this subject by sameone much mote qualified for 
thetask than Tam, But in conclusion Fshould like 
to mention one modern club in Pall Mall—the 
Royal Automobile, by Messrs. Mewes and Davis— 
because this marks a definite break with the old 
form of club-house and inaugurates a new era in 
club design. In effect, the Royal Automobile Club 
is something more than a club, and has some of the 
characteristics of an hotel—it is the largest of all 
the London clubs ; in fact, I believe it is the largest 
club building in the world—and I think you will 
agree with me that architecturally it quite holds its 
own when compared with any of its distinguished 
neighbours. When it was first erected the French 
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character of its design was somewhat severely 
criticised as being out of place in a street of Italian 
palaces. But if we accept the fact, which I think 
can scarcely be denied, that itis French architecture 
that has been the dominating influence in the 
design of the public buildings erected in this 
country during the first quarter of the present 
century, then the Royal Automobile Club is as true 
an expression of our age as were the Anglo-Italian 
buildings of the Early Victorian. 


‘There are several other clubs, both new and old, 
which I should have liked to have dealt with had 
time allowed. Many of those I have omitted 
as important socially as their architecture is 
teresting. The chief object I had in view in making 
my selection was to give as far as possible some con- 
nected history of club building from about 1760 to 
1860, the great period of club design, and as a 
contrast and a climax a few notes on the Royal 
Automobile. 





Discussion 


‘The PRESIDI 


‘The PRESIDENT : I have the pleasure to call upon. 
Lord Justice Warrington to propose a vote of thanks. 
Lord Justice Warrington, among other distinctions, is 
Chairinan of the Committee of the Athenzeum, which is 
the club I have reason to think is the best of all clubs, 
Tam sure you will be pleased to hear him on the subject. 

‘The Right Hon. LORD JUSTICE WARRING- 
‘TON: Mr, President, ladies and gentlemen,—As you 
have just heard, it has fallen to me to move what Tam 
sure will be heartily responded to, a yote of t 
the lecturer for the extremely interesting and 
tive paper which we have jut heard. Asa layman, Ido 
not feel myself competent, in a company of architects, 
to express any views on the relative architectural merits, 
of the buildings which your lecturer has described, and 
which have been exhibited on the screen ; but I'may 
perhaps be at liberty to express what occurs to me ae a 
matter of taste in reference to several of the buildings of 
which pictures have been exhibited t0 us, 

‘To myselt, the buildings of the eighteenth century 

















are far the most attractive, and if I may say which of 
those buildings attracts me moat, it is, I think, St, 
James's Club, in Piccadilly. ‘The design of the building, 





land more especially perhaps its facade, seem to me to 
be an example of the simplicity and the dignity which 
characterised much of the eighteenth century, not only 
in architecture but in the other arts as well. It carries a 
feeling of peace with it, just as does much of the litera~ 
ture of the same period: When we come tothe building 
‘of a rather later period, the most attractive, to my mind, 
is the Travellers’ Club, The simplicity ofits fagade and 
the beauty especially of the rear front, uguish it 
from all the other buildings which have been exhibited 
tous to-night. With res to the United Services Club 
—and now perhaps I am venturing on what I said I 
would not touch—architectural criticism—one thing 
which struck me as an architectural defect in the o1 
nal design was the portico on, I think, its western 
which seems to have no meaning. Is it not really a 
take to put upon the face of a building something which 
ought to be the entrance to it? As it 
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it seems to be 





(MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.) IN ‘THE CHAIR 


merely an excrescence, Compare it with what it was 
said to balance on the other side of Waterloo Place, the 
portico of the Atheneum, and you see the contrast at 
once. ‘The portico of the Atheneum is a dignified en~ 
trance to a dignified building ; but the portico opposite 
of the United Services Club, seems to 
undignified, and not beautiful, 

As we come down to later times we see, I think, in 
taste at all events, a deterioration, I think the only 
building of the mid-Victorian age is the Carlton ; and 
here one distinctly indicates that taste is on the down 
grade, I was especially struck—I had not noticed it 
before—with the heavy cornice, which seemed to me 
unfitted to a building in other respects so dignified, 
‘The Automobile Club goes back to the simplicity and 
plainness of the buildings of the earlier period, which 
ts perhaps a good augur for the buildings af the future. 
T think anyone who walks about London cannot help 
being struck with the greater beauty ofthe buildings 
which have been erected, say, within the last thirty 
years compared with those which were erected before 
that time, 

Tam afraid I have gone beyond my brief, which was 
to move a vote of thanks to the lecturer, If so, hope 
you will forgive it, and respond heartily to the motion 
Which I have to propose, namely, that a hearty vote of 
thanks be accorded to Mr, Ramsey for his most interest- 
ing address. . 

General SIR HENRY MACKINNON (Chairman 
of the Traveller's Club) seconded the vote of thanks, 

Mr. A. J. DAVIS (FJ: T have listened with the 
greatest of interest to this instructive paper ; [have 
only one fault to find with it—it was too short. ‘There 
are so many interesting buildings which are the homes 
of clubs in London that one would have liked to hear 
discussed, and see illustrated, but one realised in 
the time at the lecturer's disposal that it would be 
impossible to deal with all of them. Another thing 1 
would mention is, that of late years there has been 
@ great transformation in the clubs; the plans of 
modern clubs are far more complicated and have to 
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feal with many more requirements than were necessary 
inthe old days. In the eighteenth century, and even in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, a club con 
tained very few rooms, and most of them were large 
public rooms, and the services and the requirements 
erally were much simpler than at the present day. 
‘Various modern clubs have to deal with all sorts of new 
developments, and their members require all kinds of 
facilities which necessarily make the plans more difficult 
and complicated. The display of taste was far greater in 
the eighteenth century than in the nineteenth, and it is. 
to be hoped that in the future a greater simplicity will 
be shown than in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
century clubs, Ido not think many new clubs will be 
rected in London, as funds are difficult to obtain for 
this purpose, but old buildings may be converted to 
lub purposes, and very satisfactorily too, 

‘Mr, F,R. HIORNS [F.] : hardly feel competent to 
discuss this subject, but I have been very keenly inte~ 
rested in the paper. It has always seemed to me that a 
-very interesting feature of what the lecturer called the 
Pall Mall group of clubs is, that they really constitute 
an architectural Latin Quarter " of London ; we have 

ildings which are very distinctly 
representative of Taian architecture, | When we: go 
through that partof London weare reminded very vividly 
‘of Venice and of Rome ; we can see, as the lecturer 
pointed out, the qualities of Palladio and Buonarroti, 

A club offers, think, a very great opportunity for an 
architect, because, certainly, as far asthe earlyeighteenth 
century clubs were concerned, the conditions of the 
planning wererelativelysimple, and the nature of a club 
requires that it should be treated in a very refined way, 
and with great dignity. We find that unquestionably in 
‘the very wonderful Ttalian buildings of Sir Charles 
Barry. There are very few finer buildings in Londonthan 
the splendid group which includes the Atheneum, the 
“Travellers and the Reform Clubs. I think the general 
aspect of Pall Mall fom that endy and particularly the 
‘view that one gets from near the Duke of York’s column 
more suggestive of Imperial Rome than anything 1 
know of in London. Itisa source of great delight to an 
architect to view these very stately and dignified build- 
ings, Ifitis true, as Emerson said, that conversation is 
the laboratory and workshop of the student, then, T 
think, we shall alvways require clubs that will offer an 
opportunity for people to sharpen their wits upon one 
‘another ; and ifit is true also that architecture forms a 
‘yery important part of our environment—as I think it 
undoubtedly does—it is only right and fitting that the 
tuse of a club should be associated with the very finest 
and noblest aspect of architecture. I am sure those 
architects who produced the very fine series of build 
ings in the first half of the nineteenth century felt that 
‘that was 80; they are a series of buildings of which we 
shave every reason to feel proud. 















































T have very great pleasure in supporting the vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, eee 

‘The PRESIDENT : In the absence of further com- 
ment, it falls to me to put to you the vote of thanks. 
And T should not like to do it without saying a few 
words on my own part. 

T think the lecturer has handled the subject, which 
might have been found a difficult one, in an able wa 
tis not easy, as those of you who have tried this kind 
of lecturing know, to string together an account of a 
number of buildings in such a way as to make a con 
nected and interesting whole ; itis, on the other hand, 
easy to fall into the habit of producing 1 mere eatalogue 

ied by slides, rather than an essay illustrated 
by "To-night we have had such an essay, and I 
am sure we feel very grateful to Mr. Ramsey for the 
leasant form in which he has put these facts before us, 
pill ae we grateful to him for having ahiown wy 
by his illustrations, a number of buildings which, to 
tt people, are mi or les inaccessible. Even ast 
ing that everybody in this room is a member of one of 
clubs which have been shown to-night, itis impos- 
sible that many can have seen all the others, and it was 
to me of great interest to have a comparative view of the 
clubs of London. 

One must remember, as one looks down Pall Mall 
und criticises, as some’ have done, that the Carlton 
suffers yery much from the skin disease which has been 
upon it for so many years, ‘The unfortunate selection of 
Caen stone for that building has been a standing warn- 
ing to architects not to use it. It is a great misfortune 
to the building itself, as it will inevitably have to be 
restored, atsome time or other Ithay avery depressing 
‘effect on what, to my mind, is a very fine design, 

Mr. Davis made a remark which struck me as bein 
very interesting ; it chimed in with something which 
occurred to me during the evening. When I saw the 
plan he and his partner made for that wonderful Auto- 
mobile Club I realised, as they did, that their problem 
was a different affair from the problem which co 
fronted the older men ; the older men had mere child's 
plsy to performin comparison vith what Mr, Davis and 

is partner carried out, ‘That is a remarkable fact in its 
way, but we cannot argue from it that the old-fashioned 
plan is done with, After all, the old-fashioned clubs and 
old-fashioned plans are not neglected as out of date ; 
they ste very popular clubs, and some are the hardest 
to get into. ‘The fact about the Automobile is that i is 
aclub of a different character, Itis, of course, of enor- 
mous size, and has a very large membership in com 
parison with other clubs. 1 can only say further in 
regard to it that I heartily congratulate the authors of 
that marvellous plan, When one saw it on the slide this, 
evening and compared it with the simpler problem of 
the older architects, one could only feel that the modern 
generation is capable of grasping problems which 
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might have puzzled some ot the older architects. 
T should like, now, to add my personal thanks to the 
lecturer for the most interesting discourse he has given 
tous. 

Mr. S. C. RAMSEY: I have to thank you very 
heartily for the kind way in which you have received 
my paper this evening. Ifelt that I had asplendid sub- 
ject, but Talso felt alittle nervous as to whether Ishould 
treat it properly. At the beginning I realised what our 
President pointed out, the danger of stringing together 
a series of comments on slides, which 1 particularly 
wished to avoid. 

I should like to thank Lord Justice Warrington and 
Sir Henry MacKinnon for the kind things they said. 
Twas particularly struck with Lord Justice Warrington’s 

sm of the United Services Club, When T saw the 
original perspective showing the portico I came to the 
same coriclusion, that this must be the entrance to the 
Club. The drawing showed no door on the portico ; 
and I think it is a very genuine and real criticism to 
object toa feature which appears to serve as an en- 
trance, but does not. 


[The author desites to exprese his indebtediiess to the proprietors 
and editor of ‘The Architectural Review for permission to feproduce 
the illustrations in his Paper] 




















MR. G. GILBERT SCOTT, R.A, 

Mr. Gilbert Scott has replied to the Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of the Institute congratulat- 
ing him on his election as Royal Academician. In his 
letter Mr. Scott write 

“Tam exceedingly obliged for your letter of the 
4sh inst., congratulating me on behalf of the R.I.B.A. 
‘on my election as a Royal Academician. 

“The pleasure that 1 naturally feel at the honour 
that has been done me has been very greatly enhanced 
by the numerous kind letters on the subject that have 
reached me, both from personal friends, and from 
various architectural societies. 

"I feel very sensible of the difficulties of keeping 
‘one’s work up to the standard that the distinction im 
plies, but I shall ulways try to do the best Iam capable 
of in the interests of architecture, and any failure on 
my part will not be for lack of endesyour. 

"TL shall be very much obliged if you will kindly 
convey to my fellow Members of the R.LB.A. my very. 
sincere thanks for their kind congratulations. 

Mr. Gilbert Scott (FJ, who is the son of the 
late George Gitbert Scott’ and the grandson of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, was born in 1880. His principal works 
are >—Liverpool Cathedral ; Church of the Annuncia- 
tion, Bournemouth ; Chapel of the Visitation Convent, 
Harrow ; St, Maughold’s Church and Presbyte 
Ramsey, Isle of Man ; St, Joseph's Church and Presby- 
tery, Sheringham, Norfolk; Restoration works, Chester 
Cathedral; St. Paul's Church, Derby Lane, Liverpool; 
new Catholic Church, Northtieet. 
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Exhibition of Seventeenth 
Century Architectural 
Drawings 


A special meeting was held in the great gallery of the 
Institute on 11th May, when Mr. J. Alfred Gotch [F.], 
F.S.A,, delivered an address on the exhibition of the 
Smithson and Webb drawings, which had been lent to 
the Institute by Mrs. Coke and Sir Vere Isham, Bart., 
their respective owners. 

‘The chair was taken at 5 p.m. by the President, Mr. 
nul Waterhouse, who introduced the lecturer t the 
audience. 

‘Mr. J. A. GOTCH:: I ought to say that the few 
words I am going to address to you this afternoon are 
hardly worthy of the name of lecture, ‘They are just 
[put together in order to point out the principal features 
in connection with the Smithson drawings. Those 
done by John Webb, which are also exhibited here to- 
day, were fully described, together with the most inter- 
esting letters which accompanied them, in the JouaNAl. 
‘of a month or two ago ; the major part of the drawings 
which are now exhibited are from the Smithson 
collection, 

‘There are several collections of architectural draw- 
ings preserved from the past which are of great interest 
from various points of view. ‘They illustrate not only 
the draughtsmanship of their period, but also. the 
methods of design then prevalent ; they sometimes 
enable us to assign buildings to their real designers, and 
they have frequently a singular personal interest. Be- 
yond this, they are of great value in studying the evolu 
tion of house-design in particular, for they show at 
first-hand the ideas of the designers, and are therefore 
in this respect even more usefl than the houses them- 
selves, since the latter have nearly always undergone 
alterations from time to time, whereby their history has 
‘been unavoidably obscured. "The chief of these collec~ 
tions which have come down to us from the past are 
those of John ‘Thorpe, Smithson, Inigo Jones and 
Webb, Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs, a series 
which’ covers almost completely the start and full 
development of the classic manner in the architectural 
treatment of English buildings. 

‘The Smithson collection is connected with the first 
third of the seventeenth century, and it overlaps in an 
interesting way those of John ‘Thorpe and Inigo Jones 
and Webb. ‘Thorpe covers the period from 1570 10 
16ar, which is the latest date recorded on his drawings. 
‘The Smithson collection has 1599 as its earliest date, 
1632 as its latest, but most of its dates range round 
1620. Ail the drawings are not dated, but those that are 
range chiefly round that period. "The Jones and Webb 
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drawings hegin in point of date with the Banqueting 
House at Whitchall of 16r9, and they end in the 
sixteen-sixties. 

‘The questions which present themselves at the out- 
set are : Who was Smithson ? What are his drawings ? 
‘The answers are not quite as categorical as could be 
desired, ‘The first mention of Smithson drawings is in 
a record of their purchase at Lord Byron’s sale by the 
Rev. D'Ewes Coke in 1778 or 1789, and they have been 
preserved in the Coke family ever since. They are now 
kindly lent to us by the present representative of that 
family, Walpole says they came into Lord Byron's 
hands by purchase from the Smithson family, and there 
is this to be said: that the Byron seat at Newstead 
Abbey is not far from Nottingham, and that the Smith- 
‘son drawings are largely concerned with houses in that 
district. The Smithsons appear to have lived at Bols- 
over, which is not very far away, and one of them, 
‘Huntingdon Smithson, is handsomely buried in Bols- 
over Church. ‘They were a family of architects. ‘The 
decidedly local flavour of a large part of this collection 
isall the more interesting when we remember that John 
‘Thorpe, Inigo Jones and John Webb all practised in 
London, and it furnishes another proof, if such were 
wanted, that arehitectural talent is not confined to the 
Metropolis. 

Huntingdon Smithson is perhaps the best known of 
his family, partly by reason of his handsome memorial, 
and partly by reason of his name being recorded by 
Walpole—not altogether rightly—as the designer of 
Bolsover Castle. Doubtless, we owe some of the draw- 
ings to Huntingdon, but probably more to his father, 
John, who died in'r634, because the only Christian 
name of a draughtsman to be found on the drawings is 
John, appended as “Jo. S.” to a drawing of some 
panelling at Theobalds given on No. 66. There was 
also a Robert Smithson who died in 1614, and who lies 
buried in Wollaton Church, near Nottingham, for 
whom his epitaph claims that he was “ architector and 
surveyor unto the most worthy house of Wollaton,”” 
There is no direct evidence that Robert was connected 
with Jobn and Huntingdon ; all that can be said is that 
he lived, or at any rate died and was buried, in their 
district and that his date would render it possible for 
him to have been the father of John. It is also worthy 
of note that Wollaton Hall is a connecting link be~ 
tween John Thorpe and a Smithson. There is no doubt 
that the Smithsons of the drawings were employed at 
Wollaton, for there are several relating to that house : 
but T am satisfied that it was Thorpe who originally 
designed it. ‘There is a charming drawing in this collec- 
tion of one of the corner pavilions (No. 72), and there 
are others of the lay-out and orchard (Nos. 26 and 48) 
as well as of the stone screen in the great hall and its 
Banels (No. 66) where the name” Jo. 8." sppens, 

Another great house in the same part of the country 




















which the Smithsons must have designed is Bolsover 
Castle ; and Tam inclined to believe that John is re- 
sponsible for thesquare block which occupies the site of 
the ancient keep, and of which a plan is given on No. 2, 
and for the simpler part of the great gallery on the ter- 
race ; while Huntingdon may be responsible for the 
heavier and more ornate part of the same building. 
‘There are several other drawings relating to Bolsover, 
including one of the kitchen fireplace. Other drawings 
connected with great houses in this district are those of 
the Riding House at Welbeck, the stable there and a 
porch ; a survey of Worksop Manor and a screen ; 
several relating to Clifton, close to Nottingham, in- 
cluding the stable, date 1632, and a lodge, Then there 
is a plan for enlarging Houghton, the seat of Lord 
Houghton ; a survey of Wyverton for Sir George 
Chaworth ; plan of Mr. Neville's house at Grove, near 
Retford ; a house at ‘* Blackwell in the Peak” ; and a 
fine set of plans for “ My Lord Sheffield ” of Butter- 
wicke, Co. Lincoln. In addition to these, there isa valu- 
able survey of Nottingham Castle—the ancient building 
—made in 1617. Other eastles of which there are sur- 
are Shrewsbury, made in 1639, and Warwick. 

the activities of the Smithsons were by no means 
restricted to their own neighbourhood, for there are 
many drawings relating to Arundel House in London ; 
surveys of Somerset House, my Lord Northampton’s 
house; Lord Bedford’s house at Twickenham ; Sir 
‘Thomas Vavasour’s house at Petersham ; Nonesuch in 
Surrey, and, in particular, one of Wimbledon House, 
how entirely gone, which was built by one of the Cecils 
in 1588. This is especially interesting, for it relieves the 
austerity of a mechanical survey by stich touches as 
limes “set both for shade and sweetness,” and an 
" orchard with fruit trees and roses set among them,” 
‘There are’ also drawings of the new building at St, 
James's, 1619; and my Lady Cooke's house in Hol- 
born, 1619 ; Sir Fulke Greville’s in Holborn, 1619 ; a 
ergola at Col, Cecil's in the Strand, and a summe 
Rouse at Chelsea. In addition to these there are two 
drawings made in London, relating to the Banqueting 
House, which are of prime importance from the hi 
torical or archweological point of view. tis, of course, 
common knowledge that Inigo Jones designed the 
Banqueting House, and we were taugh’ in our youth 
that It was the only portion ever built of a vast palace 
designed by him for James. Thave shown elsewhere— 
and need not now go into the proofs—that this idea is 
erroneous, and that in fact the palace was designed by 
Webb, Inigo Jones’s pupil and a connection by mar- 
riage, for Charles I, and it incorporated Inigo Jones’s 
Banqueting House, which was already built, “These two 
drawings of Smithson shown on No. 14 have an interest 
ing bearing on the Banqueting House itself, and their 
connection with it can be made clear in a few words. 
‘There was a Banqueting House at Whitehall, in con- 
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nection with the Palace, of course, in Elizabeth's time, 
ich had been rebuilt by James Lin 1607. This build- 
ing was burnt down in January, r619, and within three 
months Jones had designed the present building to re- 
place it on the same site, the work being commenced in 
the summer. The two Smithson drawings are (1) a plan 
of the old destroyed building, which can be identified 
through 4 casual, contemporary description ; and (2) an 
elevation of the ground storey of the new building. 

‘Smithson, in common with all designers of the time, 
was very keen on the fashionable Italian manner, and 
no doubt he was struck with the very Italian character 
‘of the new Banqueting Hall, and took the opportunity, 
when he wasin London, of making adrawing of as much 
of it as was then built, 

Smithson's interest in the Italian manner is shown by 
the titles of some of the things he designed for Arundel 
House, which he designates “an Italian window,” 
“the Italian grate "—that is a balcony—" the new 
Italian gate, 1618,” and so on. You will have noticed 
that the dates which T have mentioned for the buildin, 
in Holborn were 1619 ; here is one of Arundel House in 
1618, and the new Banqueting House had begun in 
1619. Ieis also displayed in his desigas for gnteways 
‘of which he has a number, inspired apparently by books 
of designs published by heavy-handed Dutchmen ; and 
also designs for tombs, of which the most interesting is 
that for the celebrated Bess of Hardwick in All Hal- 
lows Church, Derby, identified since the Catalogue was 
printed. Cecil houses have already been mentioned, 
and that Smithson was employed by that family is fur- 
ther proved by a good desiga for a fagade, which is un- 
identified, but displays the Cecil crest and supporters— 
the shield being blank—on one of its gables. 

Smithson did not confine himself to making plans 

rveys in the way of business, He studied old 
igs to a certain extent, for he has a small plan 
g's College Chapel at Cambridge, a survey of the 
grea quad at ‘Trinity, a plan of Henry VII's Chapel 
at Westminster, and a sketch-plan of some vaulting and 
a sketch-elevation of a Gothic window. ‘There is also a 
very careful working drawing for a wheel window of 
stone, which bears the earliest date of all, namely, 1599, 

is rather interesting to find that ‘Thorpe also has a 
plan of Henry VII's Chapel in his collection, 

Most of the drawings mentioned 4o far are either 
actually named or can be identified, but there are nearly 
twice as many which are not named and consist largely 
‘of house plans. But, taken as a whole, the collection is 
fully diversified. It comprises designs for houses or for 
alterations ; surveys of houses ; lay-outs and castles ; 
designs of gateways, fountains, bridges, windows, 
chimneypieces, screens and tombs. ‘The plans are 
numerous, the elevations are few. But, in addition to 
those which are germane to the calling'of an architect 
and surveyor, there are other designs of a different 
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character—a kitchen fireplace, the fittings of a brew- 
house, some saws, a ladder, asieve, a pruning-knife, and 
an apparatus for breaking-in young horses, Neither 
‘Thorpe, Jones nor Webb has any such extraneous 
matter, ‘There are a few drawings, those carrying the 
highest numbers, which are obviously not by Smithson; 
some of them are earlier in date and some later. There 
re also certain gaps in the numbering, which may he 
accounted for by the fact that a few of the drawin 
‘were once lent to Mrs. Chaworth Musters, of Colvwick, 
near Nottingham, and, unluckily, were burnt along 
with the house, Many have been mounted, not always 
withadue regard tosuitablegroup,and they have all been 
numbered, but not entirely in a reasonable sequence. 

On the whole the draughtsmanship is not of high 
merit, although many of the plans are very neatly 
drawn, but the drawings serve to explain the intentions 
of the designer, which, after all, is the 
‘The plans are not 50 ingenious as Thorpe’ 
carry on the old tradition of house-planning much more 
completely than do Webb's. A study of them shows the 
trend of the time towards an altered disposition of the 
rooms ofa house, more particulary in regard co the 
position and function of the great hall, which was 
‘gradually changing from a habitable room to a large 
vestibule. ‘The designs are distinctly Iater in feeling 
than Thorpe’s, but they are far removed both in elegance 
and in knowh of Italian detail from those of Jones 
and Webb. ‘The whole collection is of first-rate import~ 
ance, forming, as it does, one link in that chain of 
evidence which brings vividly to our minds the actual 
methods of architectural design which prevailed during 
the century-and-a-half extending from Elizabeth 10 
George II, 

‘SIR BANISTER FLETCHER([F.} (rising, at the in- 
vitation of the President): I thank you for giving me this 
opportunity of moving a vote of thanks to my old friend 
Mr. Gotch. I have been exceedingly interested in the 
delightful way in which he has presented this subject to 
us. I may say that I have studied his books from the 
very first, and I believe he has done more than any mat 
to make the architecture of the Renaissance, both late 
and early, comprehensible to the man in the street. 
think we owe Mr. Gotch a debt of gratitude for taking 
‘up this subject, for acting, if T might say so, as an 
excavator into the past with regard to these little known 
architects. In making his researches he has been very 
fortunate in obtaining the consent of Mrs, Coke and 
her family to investigate the Smithson drawings. 
have only been able to glance cursorily at them, but, of 
course, they are all of the very greatest interest to us as 
practical architects. Thave often wondered—as I dare- 
say many of you have—how the architects of the 
Efizabethan period set about designing their buildings. 
We know John ‘Thorpe’s book which is in the Soane 
‘Museum, and which gives us an inaight into one man's 
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fethod. ‘The drawings by Smithson and Webb are 
exceedingly valuable as showing how a seventeenth- 
century architect set about his work. ‘The Smithson 
family—because there were three of them—seem to 
have been great students. ‘They not only made designs, 

allarchitects, they studied the work of the past; 
itis, therefore, of great interest to see that they, or one 
of them at all events, made a drawing of Nottingham 
Castle and other buildings which were known to them, 
and particularly a building which must have created 
sensation when it was erected—I mean the Henry 
VII Chapel at Westminster. ‘The drawings, I think, are 
of interest to us because they introduce something of the 
intimate life of the architects. ‘They help us to under- 
stand that architects then went about very much as we 
architects do in these days, and jotted dawn interest- 
ing notes of things in relation to their profession. It 
is well known that the Italian Renaissance took at its 
beginning very little hold of the people of this country. 
It more or less resulted in decorative trappings on 
buildings which were essentially medizeval in character. 
In that respect I think the measured drawings of Smith- 
gon are exceedingly interesting, ‘They show the 
different types of buildings that he studied, As Mr. 
Gotch has suid, the drawings also show what alittle part 
Graughtsmanship had inthe development of the 
Renaissance architecture of this country. ‘That, to my 
mind, is rather extraordinary, because, of course, the 
traditional craftsmen were mediseval;their tradition was 
‘meiligeval ; and one wonders how, with such little detail 
and so few detailed drawings, such results as, for 
example, Wollaton Hall, could have been obtained, 
Recently, owing to Mr. Gotch’s researches, I have been 
correcting a blunder about the Banqueting Hall in 
Whitchall which I made in a recent book of mine. Mr. 
Gotch has killed a tradition that the Banqueting House 

‘ofa great scheme by Inigo Jones for rebuilding 
1 palace for James 1. His researches, which have, to his 
satisfuction—and, T think, to the satisfaction of most of 
‘us—drawn attention to the fallacy of that belief, are of 
area interest, He has shown that Webb, Jones's pupil 
‘was the author of that design, But what I should like to 
know from Mr. Gotch is this : He may have found that 
Webb was the actual draughtsman of this great palace 
scheme, but does he think that Webb could have pro- 
duced such a magnificent design without the training, 
the travel and the experience of Inigo Jones and the 
study he gave to the works of Palladio ? I should like to 
hear Mr. Gotch answer that question. If Mr. Gotch 
were to say that while Webb was the draughtsman 
Jones might have been the man who inspired his des 
that would, I think, go a long way towards reconci 
‘many of us in the belief which we have always had that 
Inigo Jones was the author of the Palace scheme. It 
gives me the greatest pleasure to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mr, Goteh for his lecture. 
































‘The PRESIDENT : I have pleasure in seconding 
the vote of thanks, Mr. Gotch has succeeded this after- 
noon in turning what was already of interest to us into 
a study, and many of us will feet that we have not only 
had our curiosity satisfied with regard to the drawings 
but have acquired some little knowledge to start with on 
which to base further knowledge. Without the gene- 
rosity of the lenders of these drawings we could not 
ae ‘had this pleasant afternoon's study of them. I 
you therefore to associate in your applause 
thanks wo Mrs. Cole aad Sir Vere bam 
Mr. GOTCH said : I am extremely obliged to you 
for the very kind way in which you have received this 
vote of thanks and for the apparently close attention 
which you have given to the paper which I have read. 
But really, to understand these drawings and to enjo 
them—it is an enjoyment which perhaps everyone will 
not care for—you want to go through them with the 








Catalogue, because that explains everything as far as I 
was able to find it out at the time, are one or 
two little additions which I have since been able to 





make in identification—not many. One is Bess of 
Hardwick's tomb, and another—a very fine drawing of 
Gothic work—is Bishop Fox's Chantry in Winchester 
Cathedral. 

With regard to the point Sir Banister Fletcher raised 
—and it is a pertinent one—as to how Webb designed 
so large a building as the Palace. Of course he was a 
pupil of Inigo Jones, and Inigo Jones was very well 
Nersed in the Italian methods of design, There were in 
‘existence a number of books by Italian architects of the 
time which Jones and Webb evidently studied very 
‘carefully, as you can see from their drawings. But the 
real point is that in regard to identification, ‘There are 
two lots of drawings : one collection of the finished 
drawings at Worcester , Oxford, and another of 
the preliminary drawings at Chatsworth. ‘Those at 
‘Oxford apparently are the only ones that have been 
generally studied up to the present. Tradition always 
said Jones was the author of them, but if you go to 
Chatsworth you find a number of other drawings 
which are intimately connected with those of Worcester 
College ; some are at one place and some at the other, 
and it is certain that they were once one collection, 
You will find among the drawings at Chatsworth that 
there were not merely the two designs which were 
published by Kent and by Campbell, But you wil ind 
there were at least seven different designs, a fact which 
you cannot gather from what you see at Worcester 
College. When you examine the Chatsworth drawings 
you find, first ofall, Inigo Jones's own drawings for the 
‘Banqueting House, which was evidently intended to be 
an isolated structure, and was, in fact, built to replace 
the old one burnt down. ‘Then you will find, when you 
are able to distinguish between Jones's draughtsmian- 
ship and Webb’s—a knowledge easily acquired by look- 
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ing through the drawings—among these seven sets of 
designs indications of how Webb started, and how he 
subsequently altered ; you sce his little sketches for 
bits of detail, and you can really trace the whole thing 
from his original rough sketches up to the time when 
the final plan was developed and carefully drawn out. 
You do not find a single suggestion for any of this big 
Palace in the handwriting or draughtsmanship of Inigo, 
Jones. People will tell you it was not Webb who did 
the design ; it was Jones, and Webb was the draughts 
‘man, yet you cannot find any sketches of Jones which 
he may have been supposed to hand over to. his 
draughtsman, Webb, to elaborate, You will find whole 
bits built up by Webb, all just as you would do it if you 
were doing it yourself." And to clench the whole 
matter: we find that Webb submitted a petition to 
irles II when he applied for the post of Surveyor in 
ich he definitely says that he spent a lot of money 
for Charles I, and followed him to Hampton Court and 
the Isle of Wight, where His Majesty instructed him to. 
repare a design for a great Palace at Whitchal 

did until the King’s" unfortunate calamity " put an 
end to his labours, I cannot help thinking that if any- 
‘one approaches those drawings free from the prejudice 
of ancient tradition he can but come to one conclusion 
about them—and it is certainly rather a remarkable 
conclusion—that Jones had nothing to do with the 
Palace except in regard to the Banqueting House. I 
can, in conclusion, only thank you once more for the 
kind attention which you have given to this Paper. 


























The Late P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
LLD., FSA. (Scot). 


Wierd ese tase a Data Macphee 
Chalmers, the well-known Glasgow architect and anti- 
quary, which took place suddenly in Edinburgh on the 
a eyes DOM Chalmers has occupied 
ct yuh De Macey Cocke es aap 

a foremost Ce among Scottish architects, and was ey of 
listinguished Gothic restorers which Scotland 
Be esce 

‘His apprenticeship was served in the office of the late 
Dr. John Honeyman of Glasgow, and he started businces 
Di deen smear 

‘An enthusiastic student of mediaeval architecture, he 
carried out the restoration of a number of ancient eccle- 
edifices, while he also designed many modern 
places of worship, 

Stay a toes be besoesl et Halioeey 

»w University in 1920 sto orary 
Siren ‘of Doctor of Laws. Among the more notable of the 
important restoration schemes to which he devoted his 
‘special attention are those of Paisley Abbey, Glenluce 
‘Abbey, the chapel ut the Isle of Whithorn, St. Monance 
Church, Fife, Holy Trinity Church, St, Andrews, and Tona 
‘Cathedral. 
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‘The work of restoring Tona Cathedral was undertaken 
after the remains of the edifice had been transferred to the 
‘Church of Scotland by the late Duke of Argyll. ‘The exe 
cavations carried out round the site furnished Dr. Chalmers 
‘with abundant material for the repair and reproduction of 

features of the historic structure, and_ his 
ige of ancient ecclesiastical architecture, combined 
‘with his technical kill, enabled him to restore the di 
simplicity of the ancient building. In particular, the 
panelled oak roof of the Nave of the Abbey Church, and. 
also the pavernent of rubble masonry—after the fashion of 
the remnants discovered in ai 
selves as in keeping with the ancient design. ily 
built masonry, which has long blocked the eastern archway 
oft ave, wa eoved, ad teenth a the open 
in its entire length. 

Dr. Chalmers also carried out extensive work in connec 
tion with the restoration of Paisley Abbey, which scheme 
thas been in abeyance for a number of years owing to war 
interruptions, and embraced the renewal ofthe choir and 

listers. 

Another outstanding example of his work wis the 
restoration of the Church of Holy Trinity, now known as 
the Parish Church of St, Andrews. ‘The scheme adopted 
in this ease was simply that of reproducing the mediaeval 
plan as far as possible. The galleries of the old church 
were removed and the side aisles reduced to their original 
height. ‘The pillars and arches resumed their old place and 
form, and on them the clerestory was rebuilt. A new aisle 
‘was introduced to the east of the bishop's aisle, and the 
Porch was rebuilt on its former foundations, ‘The tracery 
‘of the windows and the moulds and decorations of the 
doors were in keeping with the suggestions obtained from 
contemporary churches. 

‘At the time of his death Dr. Chalmers was engaged on a 
scheme of restoration of the University Chapel, St. An- 
drews. He was also appointed few years ago architect for 
the proposed new eathedral at Belfast, bur so far this work 
hhas not been proceeded with, 


edifices, Dr, Chalmers designed » number of impo 
‘churches in various parts of Scotland, among these 
‘churches in Edinburgh, Dunfermline, Cardonald, 
Ardwell, Urr, Kim, Leven, Antrossan, Jedburgh, Crail- 
ing, Carmousti,Kiliman, Leven and Preatwick, 

was a Fellow and Past Vice-President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
uae of Scotland, and a Past President of the original 

langow Architectural Society. 

He made important contributions to the literature of 
architecture, including a work on Cathedral, The 
‘Shrine of St. Gonstantine, The Shrines of St. Margaret and 
St. , and Yrochures on wuch gubjects as St, 
‘Ninian’s Candida Casa, The Govan A Scots 
Mediaeal Architect, ant Dalmeny Kirk, eis survived by 

wile. 















































Jaws Locinman [F'] 
President Glasgow Institute of Architects, 


‘Major-General Sir Charles Rosenthal, K.C.B. [4], 
has been unanimously elected a Fellow of the Inst 
tute, 
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Discussion of the Annual Report of the Council 


MR, H. D. SEARLES-WOOD, VICE-PRESIDENT, IN THE CHAIR 


‘The adoption of the Report having been formally moved by. 
the Chairman, was seconded by Mr. Arthur Keen [F.}. 

"The CHAIRMAN : ‘The notion and the Report are now 
‘open for discussion. 

Me. Wn. WOODWARD [F): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
for the twenty-seventh year in succession I have traversed and 
ctiticied the Annual Report of the Royal Instituee, and 1 hope 
to beable so do so een to-nuht. On page 359 9 re 
you will be very sorry to read the list of our felends who have 
fone from us during the year. 











“And emongst those whom I 


rvonaly knew wet my Giend. Colona elmaey wh, wos 
Slectod a” Fellow of this Ii 
sith 

pt 


te only a few month ago, 
the had done admirable work during a tong dane 
hen thers le FW Hunt one of our olde se 
wn snd respected by every member of 
Mc, Ernest Newton we all knew, and we all 
deeply regret his death. ‘There it also Mr, Reginald Rouraieu, 
man who did so much for the Architect Benevolent Society 
‘ind whom vee all miss. Me. Satchell was well known to the 
Practice Comittee, and for many Years he neted as its Seere 
/~ Hee was present with us at the annual meeting lest year, 
‘we all regcet his death, Me. Marks, although not so regular 
4 seedant atthe Hoya Inge, yas a rest end, of 
Mr. Satchel, and curioutly, and sally, eaous, they occu 
the nuns house a Stuple Ih, nd die within» month oF two 
And now as to the membership ofthe Institute on page 354- 
‘The Fellas number 960, the same as last year" the Associates 
2,244, a8 aginst 3,232 fast year. ‘The Liceatates 4,487, 9 
‘gainst 1,357 last year. “The Hon. Fellows and the Hon, 
Atsociates are the same numbers as last year. 
Heong now to © Arce and the Naina! Houning 
™ pp. as6-7.. The report says negotiations are now 
going on. All I ustis—though it docs not eoncern me fan 
alt because Tae ad nhing eo do with using in 
the meantime the men to whom large ums of money are due 
have been paid at ull events on account, beeause that 
‘Would be atleast a recognition thet they ars entitled to some 


‘On'p.388 we have the National Building Code, A Commitee 
‘been appointed to drafta new National Building Code, and 
Tet go tet then mors which Tuc Te 
trarm support of the Ministry of T should ite o be 
tol a doubt Table, haa Ce a, bat wm spre 
x should incorporate into this the Ministry of Flatt. 

My object in lite i fo eliminate all persons connected wit 
Government and. Government Departments, Conditions of 
Gontract. pp. 388-9." The Conference has requested the 
ang a eal Charman rede ovr 

tribunal to which al points of difference tat arte inthe afte 
ingot the Form are to be rtercad® Why should the Govern: 
ment appoint x Chairman? Why cant we manage our ow 
trsineas? Fifty years ngo we could doso wedi te rant the 
Government to appoints neutral chairmin;and it we iad, ooght 
he to be pertted to iterfre withthe work ofthe Fastiate 
‘The Franco-tiiah Union of Archies 35. ena 
av eccallent organisation, and T support [cin every way. "The 
‘more friendship we can secure with our friend scronthe water, 
the better it nl be forall nations, Report of the Board of 
‘Architectural Education, p. 360. One mater oocurs tome ast 
this. A frend of mine sent fn a wet of ravings, which were 
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house and [thought they were excelleat in every way. [suggest 
{0 the Board of Architectural Eavation tat when drawingaate 
ict te tn should te given, ene forthe rection, 0 
thar instead of having tod fhe whole thing over again, he can 
Tevise the particular part which has met wth the objection of 
the Doard.It eis wo todo te drawing al ovet nga he ets 
disheartened, and he may not submit oers. Report ofthe Art 
Standing Cgmmitee, pp 3-4. The Comtee expr 
inaity let the Otice of Wosks sould ge all the Cathedral of 
EEhuland ino thee charge. Here sander case where, | think, 
‘he Tnatisute should use every posible exertion to prevent the 
Chinedraly of Englund etting under the charge ofthe Office of 
Works. Bich Cathedral Chapter fa sown Architect, wig 
Knows hia own particular Cathedral, and fy thorough able 
Cerasetiwnlydorprenerve beauty the Cubes were 
Pliced under the contol ofthe Otis of Warks, we should have 
tandardaton, we should tot get that artic feeling which 
Wependent architects bring to bear upon the Cathedrals which 
te under thelr charge. "Tbe Ofie of Works have under tele 
contol uncient monsmients Lam lad tnd at this Latte 
has given a lat® ofthe ancient monuments wich have been 
transferred to the OfBice of Works, so that every local architect 
Gan tell what has beon done inthe matter in his ona particular 
strict. "Report ofthe Literature Standing Comair. 365 
‘This deals uh the question ofthe Library semenmodaton and 
the ik of exposure oft valuable content foie, a danger hat 
tran also refered to last yea, When we remeber tat the 
Library ofthe Royal Instat sunique-—there nna puch Archi 
tectural Library athe world--we Shall agree this fsx subject 
which should engage the laumedise attention of the Insitute, 
{ons to make the Library, at far ae posable, Rresprof. "The 
eendanoes of endete inthe Reference Library Int yeas were 
7.953; the your they were 7856. Thnk tat ot fod and 
banda reas i show the interest whichis beng takes 
{nour Library. Now take the number of books fsued 9 loan, 
Use yer the number was 2/07 thin searit 3,784 showing, 
tau the inerest our mantery are aking 2 aoe Libra 
Repote ofthe Practice Standing Committee, pp. 366-7°8. The 
Hog ob ete Sera Cm gree he 
{Commitee in regard to which this done i the Competitions 
Gres ithe sean sevey Ca hal 
ven, 20 aso be w guile, not only fr the elections, bat 
that we may know the men who are doing Weir daty ay elected 
taembers of the particular Coramtewess Howse. tes have 
tiready been referred to, ‘The Commitee says it hopes for 
decision and that i has been in clove touch with the deleystes, 
‘ose ouch "hat fsa werm whichis used in the House of 
Commons, te 8 Minister ges up and wil not oF cannot 
monty he eannot answer a ieston, he saya Taswute the 
Hon. Memijer the Gavernmsne are in lone touch "hat is 
fullcieat| "There a mention of « New Foustng Comaltee 
Tahoul Uke the Chaicman ofthe Prastice Comics to tal ns 
whe this. Why ist formes whats eto do, and whee wil 
PThere also a nungeton of « pamphise on the services 

af rhe o pe fh Exe only my own ew, da 
gettin we oul proved wit ay uch mater. Report 
Science Standing Commitee pp. 368-0. With regard to ce- 
search work, they aay "in investigations Into the problersa 
ok aie the ic st ou reigns an yy 
once sae {think tis research woe, this academe selenite 
‘Work, afr too prominent in the work of the Institutes {think 
that inated of allthis research works and all these slenibe 
{nsetigations whit we wantin take the young architect othe 

























































*See 1GLB.A, Journal, Vol. xxix, Not, 
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© of x new building, any a warchoute and aa hien what a 
fe'voul icon he nate ofthe sol and nthe 
i 0 atand the weight of the building propored to be put 
tpom it» You want him to understand concrete and is ingreds 
bts tbe able wo tell you, when he ves heap of Themes cand 
tnd ‘Thames balls, wach is whichy and Which fe ordinary 
Began en, wai ce bio datngu'y 
ck, to know the character of timber, whether iti pood, bad, 
for ndiferent. After having specified Portiand sane, you want 
fi to say how he discovers whether je is Whitbed of Buchel, 
‘That ithe sore of education 1 should , 
sliminution, vo t large extent, 
fm speaking tt an old practioner. ‘Sir Christopher Wrens 
James Gib, Sir James Pennethorne, Cockerell: and oshere 
ould mention, buiethe finest huldings we hevs i London, yet, 
they had none ofthis scien researeh, Building By-law, nd 
Hore Office Regulstons, Here I think we have woo many 
fomnmitees; and they defer and defer. Instend of No 9, Care 
‘lit Stree’ we are geting towards Whitehall. If you closed 
down all the Goverment Authorities and left the work tothe 
Dinar Suiveser ch London and tothe oc surveyor 
throughout the country, you would then get your work done 
‘ore rapidly, and better dban you get it dane ow. Report of 
the Competions Committee. if fou read the work of thas 
ie eye pul ree rea the Cm 
fnittee han done very good work throughout the year a 
fork abany of the oter Standing Camsates ofthe Hoya 
aetites 

now pass tothe Financial Statement and the Repert of the 
Hosorary Autry pac 373 end 77. he sateen hor 
gales, bat hey tw dso £375 umn ei 
inst year ef £10e8, ‘And Lam very gat 15 ind Ghey have ct 
Guifed the feehold ofthe rear portional No. 11, Conde Steet 
hich is an cxocllent pices of business.” 

We now come tthe etl of the expenditure, but Isha not 
trouble you with many of the items focnight. "The most fine 
ortant®s the Jomwats Ie cont £3,437 against £ajsa3 i the 

revious year. The question for tie Councils, how to dimin: 
Eck the cost ofthe Jounal. Tam told thatif we bring ourselves 
Under the Registration of Newepapers we ul ave s good deal 
{nthe cout of tranemittng our Jona by post, which very 
sonsieaie Cald we pt ssice the cnt by fat pbb 
{itso lengthy a form some ofthe papers in cF 
‘devoted vo some of the papers read in dlfcteon parts of 
England, and I think they might be curtailed. "There are wo 
other items I want wo refer tor One in The Designers of our 
Balding’? £4 he ther ie Oe of Work Canoes 
Liss ia.” fdotar hoon wha tove wo ar, The a 
Expenditure last year Wan £15,435, a> against the present 
‘ifn regan, nado ace shot We ane 
‘Sbuained £41 this yea for the ute of ur toome, aguinst £156 
fast year.‘ I in sure we shall alle glad, fos rare reapobe 
thanone; ace thelarge suns which have been paid ay aecart 
by our Fellows, Associates and Licentiate and the increase in 
the ees for the Feinentempent of members 

“Then there isthe report of Mr. Pers as Cheirman of the 
Pinance Committee. Ne. Perk's name in connection with the 
Ene of the Royal Init a yeoman for economy. 1 
‘mire Me, Perks forhis workon this Committee, Twas myself 
‘once ia Chairman when Rie, Perla was on the Commitee, and 
fie waved the Inattutea considers au of mone 

tions be made, ava result of hie work and exper 

ity of London. Aso the rough estimate of income and expen: 
‘ite in regard wo the ondiury funds to December 
‘There are two Trem in that to which Yahoo 
attention of the meeting. ‘The frat is the Condition 
Conference 200. 1 0 nor know what that mean, Then there 
Sr the Unification Commitee too jan I sbould like to know 
‘hat that means, They total Fee, 

T'now cone 0 the Stat, end you 
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1, gentle= 


‘men, that we can again this year congratulate ourselves on the 
posession of our Staff, From Mr. MacAlister downwards, m3 
experience in these rooms is that they ail work with ardour, 





{here is with them none ofthat which I'm wo sorry o sce en, 
buildings and inthe stect, the policy of ea canny?” and iin 
very delightful to know that, We bave lost tince last year two. 
WWelltred frlends, Mir H. Galen, who had been wth us 7 
ma; and Mr. Northover, who had been with us a8 years 
fe shall all agree in wishing them many years of healt 
happiness to enjoy their retirement, And now I come to 
PDiceks, Mr, Dircks has been with us3g years 
and he has now noceeeded our deat old fiend N 
over. We owe # great many thanks to Mr, Dircks for having 
reed to take over the Editorship of the JoURxal ofthe I 
Ils work as Librarian, With 
to our friend Mr. MacAlister, those of us who have to 
MacAlister and ask him questions will agree with me that Mi 
‘MacAlister has made hirvelf abyolate master of the work of the 
Royal Institute of Britah Architect, ‘There is no question you. 
can ask—at least that has been my experience—that he will not 
be able to anawer, showing his knowledge and his courtesy. 
‘And there is one other name, ‘Tam sorry to say that for the 
twenty-seven years I have addressed you I have omitted any 
ope whatever to. Cosine Secretary, ana repair 
ft omission by saying & word about our present Honorary 
htt, Achar Rate who has bee ipletagae ta 
work as Honorary Secretary of this Institute, At, ‘meeting, 
4nd he attends very regulary, be devotes himself othe work of 
the Inttst, and we could Rardly wish forthe ofc tobe led 
bya better man, "Our President 1 have lef until lst, bat of 
gure hein by no ea eat. He has only ered the spat 
ofthis term sofa, but ven ut taste of his good sua 
i ‘the Royal 














tute, whe nl 








Ir. 








ties and of his ability to uphold the best traditions of 
Institute of British Architects and value in the 
eyes of the public. 

"The CHAIRMAN : We shall be any other 


vey 
sentlemen will make comments on the Reports 1 wil then call 
Spon he Catmen of the vatous Commies arwer hem 
SORE Reet 
: "]; On page 356, under“ Unification 
anal Hogitationy” Ita a toned ib ie Coacre fave 
‘mtered into negéiatons with the Society of Architect, [pres 
Sime with reqaed to amalgamation, or some form of unification. 
‘The fant formal snd ofcal busioeer which’ was done with 
‘cpard to this matter in this Inwtcure wan a direct mandate 
the Counell not wo negatinte withthe Socety of Architects, an 
rothing has happened since t traverse shat decion. It 
fas the decision of the members of this Institute thatthe 
Society of Architects should be left out until the matter Wns 
further forward. On the same page, and usr the sme 
tha a crn tng bel on te oF 
1 big majority but lst 
‘beeaune there wns not the nccestry tothe mujonty L wet 
resent at that mectng, nod fas ot until worne weeks later 
thie henrd with the greatest surprise, that the feotton ws 
ot carried hecause the required two-thirds majority was not 
‘ciuineds Nor the slightest latimation was given co he meeting 
thatthe resolution was lost, and I want to know under what 
Hy-law that resolution wor declared ost Tam told, unofficially, 
thar ice unde Wink ey leg Buehrle sates 
necting requiting a two-hnde mafia private meet 
Ingein other words, one from which the Pres are excluded a 
‘outaiders ate not admitted, "The Press were there, anda fal 
‘report of the meeting was published, Moreover, there wa 4 
stranger present, because the President addressed a remark to 
Him. helo the tu tht toda fry wan 
neceasary. IT i wos necemary, that wan, ipo fain, x private 
inccting’ On page 39h we ave resi mf rege 8 
Nitionsi Building Code :'T would He rome information on 
that. He ieanything to ‘the Conditions of Contract, 
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high ae seer to eae? eon stem which, 1 
think, tion. 

Alter atkng some questions wih rad othe ator, pb 
cation and cont of The Designers of our Bualdings, Me. Prave 
SOW reared to Library accommodation, tis has 

rogard to Library ac tion, this question 
been discussed before, and also the japortant question of fire 
‘rotetion, but nothing ee to fave been dane, woe athe 
{couple of years ago if 1 would give certain information w 
Thnd'to the Commitee, Leplied in the affirmative, but have 
heard nothing further since. With reference to the Standing 
‘Comanittees, I think the Council should insist on their supplys 
ing the Annbal Meeting in their Reports with the attendanicer 
sind the Counell might very well start with themcives, The 
‘nly Standing Committce which gives these is the Practice 
Committee, and their attendances nre exvellent. "The attend 
‘ances on the Conditions of Contract Committee are not so good 
50 per cent. haye not attended so per cent. of the meetinua. 
As to the Science Standing Cominitee, 1 disagree with Me, 
‘Woosward ; I think the Institute in t long way behind in 
matters science; and inte af dropping since, we sould 
up seience more seriously. suggest that afield for Teyiti~ 
ate work for the ‘Committee is research in connection 
‘with materials on which information is ot readily accessible. 
For instance, tens of thourands of acres of so-called!" jointlese 
floors "have been laid down. ‘The architect specifies them, but 
be doesnot know the ingredients he i inthe hands of che 
cheapest man, and if anything goes wrong, the architec’ reps 
tation is gone, if not worse, I shink the Science Standing Cam. 
mittee might very well help the members in such matters 
this. “With regard to the Income and Expenditure Account, 
ce the Fite Insurance is 92,8 very sul figure i covers the 
building and contents. It works out ut about 2 per cent. on 
Yaluation of the premises; and itis not clear whether it in- 
ludes the Library.” Concerning the advertisements in the 
Joona, T have not last year ures bur I think the income 
fone up considerably, and T have always said the minimum 
f receipts should be not less than £1,000, 
‘With regard to subscriptions in arrear, "1921 and previously," 
have asked the question on former occasions how far back this 
oes. T'do not know why the information is kept back from 
embers. We have a right to know the details of the £1,109 
placed to our eredit. If it refers to subsenptions in arrear. T 
think there is not more than & too 0 1 ehance of getting it back, 
‘Can we know how far buck it applies 7 

Mr. ALAN MUNBY [F.}: Laupport Mr. Fraser in one of 
his remarks, namely, concerning research. { particularly plead 
with the Inititute 00 take more, not less, interest in scientific 
esearch, What Me. Fraser says fs quite true ; there is a vast 
umber aerials and they are rowing in number very da 
which need investigating, I am no longer & member of the 
Science Standing Committe and thereore 1 have not now 
oficial responaibatity in the matter, but there ja great deal o 
‘work galled for in this direetion, and we can obtain much hel 
from other bodies, particulerly from the Industrial 

iment, which has now as ity head » gentleman. who ax 
hhad considerable experience in engineering and building, Mr, 
‘Weller is quite ready to be helpful. He is carrying out research 
a 4 Director of the Building Board, end 1 suggest that the 
Institute should keep in touch with his Department. ‘The 
‘Science Conmnittee hu, fromm its inception in. 19¢1, puta num 
bber of problems before it and we should continue to put hetoce 
them the problems nx money becomes aviable fr he purpove. 
Inswould be the grente mistake if we were to give the impren- 
sion, wv an Institute, that we were not prepared to uphold and 
‘sicourage research on building materials in all possible aspects 
jn connection with our architectural work. 

Mri HOOPER (Fs {ould very much like to express ap- 
preciation of the record of the Councils’ work and that of the 
‘constituent Committees during the past year. The Report shows 




































































‘ surprising amount of acti 









oy Henpoey eeee 
i bam telaarara 


i i ot of 
the indiference in public apprecation of building, and that 
tonday a very large section of the pubes vialy interested fn 
the appearance of our county sd river ie, and our atest, 
‘The Work which is suggested open up wide possibilities 
very desirable direction. T daretay thee are ntany mein 
room who have offered help in reyard wo schemes i hand 
thove who have tried know that when they 

‘of peculation, the contol i i Teomnmend to the Council the 
deateability of pushing on the Practice Cornmitie's scheme. 

Mr. MARTIN BRIGGS (F.]: ‘There is one point in the 
Report ofthe Practice Committe, which is perhape tw jude, 
bbut from the ranks I may be able to may something hich some 
of us fel. Mention has Been made of the services of architect, 
find many excellent books have been published by the American 
Trtitutes. We do not so much needa pamphlet on the services 
of architects us ome alternative form of our Seale of Profestional 

rather tertifving document 1b send to 8 
Fronpective clint, If we could have womething ait simpler, 
would be very desirable. ‘The present scale all very ell for 
the purpose of recovering fecs in x court of law; it contain 
"agi ea that dpm apy to a odinary connie and 
‘thes fe far too long. und ‘complicated forconvenient use i 
mach eps erage Practice Comite wena the 

when they are framing their paraphle. 

"The Chairman of the Literature Committe will speak on 
bochalf of ies members as to the work done in reapect to Library 
ecommodation, For many Yeats I have taken n sal pact i 
that, and [should like to ey that the alleged apathy is by no 
teans the fault ofthe Literature Committe, which has syete> 
Sally sen up reimmendaton othe higher ation For 
S number of years, 

‘Mr. T, R. MILBURN (F', President ofthe Northern A.A. : 
“There is only ane thing lave w sy, and that, don veut down 
the work ofthe Jouaa.. Do not forget that ue JOURNAL i the 
et att the prone members. Landon mabe 

ve Ivantager of these rooms and the fectunes, whereas 
thosein the proviness have only the Jounsau totell them Whats 


bee cones 
Mf. E.R, HIORNS [F}: One can hardly emphasite too 
aquch the question on aking proper provision for our Libra, 
Same Years ago, when I wat amemiber ofthe Commie, the 
rary was rering badly fem Ick of apace, and a mursber 
Of ide were considered at that time inorder to aecue the 
{Gavired tesommodation. Thad hoped tat the sequin of 
Rott would positiy provide the means whereby we could 
éatend the Labrry. We have, ae Me Woodward aid one of 
things csi athe wr, ae aye 
rable roperly accommodated and thst we 
should haven reasonable amount of space for expansion, auch 
ts relly necessary if we ne going wo usqutre banks fot tine 
t time ana maintain the Linary in ite preset exeence 
Fre i muy be posite forthe mater to he reconeidered with 
shee of di wlio the robe, prs he 
jor mentioned by Me: Woodward, the, proteeton ef 
[brary from fre, “There Is another point in the Literstare 
Gammiee’ Report to which T think reference should be 
fande, I personaly ave taken 4 grt plonure in te publi 
Frets hich were arranged st seafn ith the sew Of 
Interesting the public in arcitctural mates. Think ttf 
very imporan hing and very mich wo te erica the Liteas 
ture Commie sn the Counc because i agers t te ob 
‘ious we sal get no nprovement in architec, no extension 
Df patooage of the unl ey fc elise 
rchitcre and are abe to dicriunate Between 
‘hat god tad what bd Tt en matter of congratuaon 
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Fetes, oc ony forthe exert sed 
thoes is dallag wih comers eoretniog 
Tnwtute, but forte very went ehnrn wih which he does i 
‘Avto ME. MacAliner, ie DBiscksan the rest of the Satan 
fre nothing to muh bas ben sid, foot wants Mi 
Michie’ presents os to mach, but FWA T can ver: 
{eto ty hatin Hw have an Wea Serer fox earned 
Society such as ours, We can congratulate ourselves that that 
jnvandan the very excl work which iadone theme 
erties 

The CHAIRMAN : 1 wil now cll upon Mr. Water Caveto 
speak on Heh afte Art Standing Conmniee ued te Board 
of Architectural Bdveaton Art Commies ‘ 

Mr. WALTER CAVE [F', Vice-Chairman, Bosed of Archi- 
tectural Education : A question has been raised by Mr. Wood 
ward -night about the Doar of Architectural Educon, 1 
may sty othe tater etichng dengan which, with me 
regret areturned dawn ot ne, ht we sow ivi anyone whe 
thes had his design turned down wo apply to us, and he will hen 
bean free ericr, and the reas for our uetont "There 
have been thirteen full meetings of the Board, and numerous 
‘smaller meetings of Committees in connection with it. We have 
Bren aie wo grenc exemption fom he ial Exrninaion we the 
Glasgow School of Architecture, to Landon Univers 
Mnehester University: Wear io adopted, th 
‘yun u more cafe end comin eyten ta gael he 

ise orsufcniatip dengan: Conmaito have ete creat 

armed and the men who set the subjects are to be the judges. 
‘The scheme fe been exh onguneds Now afew wes 
stout the Ar Suing Comtict onthe Chattuna could sot 
ethers tonight: The have ber coven ears GF GK 
the attendances have been published, Various schemes have 
ben cared outs Wehave srmgel a sees of vai toner 
tant buildings ‘We have tren is new Couney Hal te Neos 
Tnstr the Winey Village and Somerset Howse: Wen now) 
ranging vais to Tampton Court and Se Gaorges Chapel, 
Windior and the Bush Balding in Kangeay The Conus 
Ure dots peed del of work sia sind io proucetag fal 

reserving seat bling, Every tate an ol bug has 
Bren trestcned; action ha en te and oc hos beendona 
to preserve ie Tie quetion of Caled coniag is te 
id of the Orie ot Works has ben blore she Act See 
Commitee: they are fully alive tothe danger and they hang 
faken every sean to na hae al no ke place 

oh 


























HN SLATER [F-} (Chairman of Practice Com- 
have been usked to Say'a few words about what i 
ef 10 be the maid-atal-work ofthe fsttute, the Practice 
Gomunitte, “Me: Woodward has made reference 40 one or two 
pint He al ie would ike Hear something about the new 
sing Committee. "The Practice Committee had noting 19 
do withthe inception ofthat iden i was submitted to usby the 
CCouneil,and Professor Adshead wil be best ube to answer ques: 
tions ast the necessity the Council saw of forming this Com 
tnittce, “With reference to the remarks about the. 
Pampiet oa he servicer of architects, wo, were tol at 
Sunda andthe States the Institutes of Architects published 
Memorandum, which they send out browdenst, ro enable: the 
Juli tenon dhe advantage of emplosng arches Ie oten 
shat the people nildings do not see why 
they should goto uchivect andthe idea as that the publi 
tation of sucha paaiphlet would enable the pubic to realise the 
frencie of doing’ 0." "Thats something to do with the lat 
clnise, which was mentioned by another speaker. "We kiow 
thar speculative builders do not take the trouble to consult an 
architect. We found that some of the builders" associations 
were quite willing to diacuss with us the desinbiity of an 
architect being employed by speculating bullders. ‘Nothing bar 


baad 





























theen done as vet butifwe ean make the builders" associations 
Lnderstand that they will probably yet better planned ewer 
‘nd higher rents by employing an architect muth pood will be 
Alone, © Tdo not think any of you have copnisanes of the multi= 
Wty of matters which are nent to the Practice Committee 
eget confessions from the sine, lamentations from the 
bereaved, and strong. representations from people who think 
they are wronged. Some members of the Tnattute seen to 
think of the Practice Committee a 8 centor mor, others ts 
board of arbitration, while others Took upon ur as 8 frm of 
solicitors from wham legal advice can. Be obttined without 
Paying fort. On that lat point lam disposed to put my oot 
down wry stonay Te cannot be tno carly enunciated that 
the Practice Commie pra bd of oir and ha tf 
hot competent vo give ge amount of ou work 
se cannot expan publish we do god by sti, and have 
9 opportunity for blinking f ind iam wih expres 
fay anprecition ofthe work dane by the Practice Commie, 
ts subecommmittees, and by its secretary, Mrz 
Gabie. "We all owe him deb of grail, the extent of 
which it is very difficult 0 estimate. ‘The cises which are 
Ibrought before the Committee ate examined with the greatest 


Professor ADSHEAD = ‘The question has been raised why 
wwe should have a Committee on Housing, Te hardly seems 
SSS. fn ech Goeton, You ar allure het 

ing has been a matter of very great importance, not only to 
architeets but to the public generally, during the fast three oF 
our years, and I have always considered that the Institute has 
never been properly organised to deal with it. ‘The Council has 
‘only to-day fintlly approved of the appointment of such 4 Com- 
Imittee. As to its duties, you are aware that previounly to the 
war, and within the memory of living architeets, the question oF 
as left to the so-called speculative builder, by whom 
95 per eent, ofthe houses were bull. ‘There was some change 
‘few years before the war, when public utility societies em- 
Sloyed architects and began to build houses and lay out resi- 
‘ential areas on very much improved lines, think the whole 
‘hing started with that wonderful scheme with which Norman 
Ser mame was anocited at edord Pur” We sre now 
Binning a new era, ‘The war is over; Wwe have our Ministry 
of Health and Housing, and there isa large number of housce 
Still fo be built, If ever there was a time ita the present 0 
‘make an effort to capture some of the housing for architects, 
‘We shall not, perhaps, capture very much of i, but if we do not 
try we shall not capture any. Now is the time wo look at the 
‘matter from every point of view and make an effort to get into 
‘hchands of white dhe housing of the pope, 

‘Mr. H.W, BURROWS [4], F-G.5:, Chairman Science Stand~ 
ing: Commitee : Lam sure we are all very much obliged to Me- 
foodward for his criticisms > they are well meant, and I th 
some of them are well founded. Butsomeof them are founded. 
Mr. Woodward truly says thatthe main duty ofan architect 
184 practical man, fo be able to determine between the Various 
‘materials he bas 10 deal with, to tell the difference between the 

ers, and to distinguish the different Building stones. But 
that, unfortunately, snot as easy ast looks, Mr Searles: Wood 
tas inely published «very te eport on the various ters 
‘with which architects may, or may not, have to deal, ‘There te 
‘no way excopt the scientific one of telling the diferenees bee 
{ween these timbers. The name iso guide; the merchant call 
deal and pine the same thing 7 trade terms ute of no use. ‘There 
‘nay be a few architects who can tell the difference between the 
Whitbed Portland stone and Baxebed Portland, but the micros 
scope is the only rellable way. Even chemical analysis will 
not do it, T demonstrated, many’ ye 
Analysis of stone is of very little A 
Sac hte tna af he Commits (Mr. 

‘we have had a very good piece of work done, wit 
stance of the Geological Survey, showing the need for the 
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‘tamination of building stones, ‘That is the work ofthe Science 
Himatng Cosmin 18 sng lend inthe vb ection orf 
may be misdirected {tit has a purpose in view and 


food may come of it. I tied some time ago fo discover wh 
Some ofthe preseed ties which were made ty yearvago sod, 
whlthone cently made fled. I phrsgraped sanyof ben 
Under the microscope, and Ihave studied others sine. The old 

Tulecof-thumb tests which seemed to show what was 8 ood 





of dhem are trade secrets in regard to composition, and it ix only 
by delving into thove trade secrets and making chemical and 
iyses_and investigations that we aball be able to 
Unravel those secret they certainly wll not be given tw by 
other people. It can only be done by 
research, and it js for that reason Mr. Munby and T welcome 
the assistance which is being given by the Research Board. We 
had very int ‘visit to the Acton f, and we 
Ihave had a great deal of assistance from Mr. Weller and his 
assistants. Mr. Woodward was justifed in making the riticism 
that the number of attendances made 





ch 
Could very well be obtained fe outide. Take it 
ther the ork of a commmines Othe Toston for any oxber 
insite, primary fr the bene of the wee of he mem 


pea Ghee 
ee eee ee 
be oy si yostdai bh pes ireophont eponon 


Jn the early part ofthis year, which laid him aside for some 
time, TS talons the Commie a yeees my term 
Committee is not as full as it might have been, mainly heca 

SP e, Hane ese and ny owe Siena lng Up 


the hiatus. 
WW PERKS [F] (Chairman ofthe Foun Comite): 
ji chase of No. #1, we have practical 
Trethol late sage wa brand tone of £8 
year, Weguve Lt,0coforit. Weborrowed £10,000 a} per 
ent. and pad gon yar, ad, wv Tsay. we ay £18 8 eat 
sound rent. Weave blab of 2,56 were ting oer 
Eipercent. return forour ony. Shae 
intteven yeara we can take orice se nal 
then bel apoaton pall dm and bude 
‘theview of extending the Lib snap 
Nepr oro oir aorage. We can easily make 
frie san Ueland ae e Biprect butting water nee 
fering with the old Library, for we should all be sorry to inter 
feet: With eget he pec of nd immediately tthe 
Hide the ary alley when ee Bet uh for 209, ur 
Hon’ Beesency Sl gov ou rengs for exterding 
tad 1 ey Nil nan peel te doling te are. We 
Kv tought iar reoneble pe, the price of ack and im 
lnddon Street, hut now itis in Conduit Street, 
wiles sort double "Pherefore I think we have done a fairly 
‘of business, and T hope we shall be able to 
‘Tih dhe work thie tan, benuve the morepuges ee me 
Sport, an {ink me hal have eng money a 
f. Keen is considering regued to further 
Ubu ge ll ben anbeetecsbetecn rece und epee? 

















coats ss us tier emer eee 
sort tar re onary se 
rere ten eee ec 
Sean ees 
itches feet 
Si puper wil come down. * Stuctoral alterations and ges 
ie na cnaat oes ule 
‘he office has been re-arranged, and I think everybody 
as mn eat meer 
Pier eerie ta ere 
ere ee eee era 
‘That her been gone ito. But there no idea of cating the 
Jourxat down. Miscellaneous + The Designers of 
Qu Deli: fate £204, ‘The author 
Tena beet ick eee cece eosin 
ee oes 
Bienes over Svea the previous yout cade oe chick tele 
Renee serene 
eerie meeneeee, nae tae 
ee ‘£t1y 100." “Ther was a legacy, and it is done with. 
ae ‘Sub- 









‘without pasing an examination — 
oe See section ia 
for oats ae aco. Men fren, 
with their sul becriptions, ‘and we try to get the money. Each 






Times have, as you know, not been 
pede ee 
oe eee 


oR oped soe Ee ses who 


ive i 
friend has Just said, they only get the Jourwat. Generally, itis 
‘2 mistake fo give away money, no matter how good the object, 
‘chile we are in want of money ourselves. We have a big more 
tage, and we have to save money to start rebuilding No. 11 in 


‘Seven years’ time, We are inundated on the Council with excel- 
‘connected pri ith education. 


FRIOALAN SEATER Li} Gout ion, Secrenry Lat 
commas)" Me sie Chatman of the Literature 
‘Committee, isin ave then sed tte 
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‘would ike to 0 back to the old mecting-room on the first 
Toor. We submitted a scheme t the Council whereby the large 
galley should be the eference livary the ls gallery in to 
forthe reference library divided into three parts, allowing 
department for special study, and the common room to be ured 
for the loan hbrary. ‘That waa turned dawn by the. Council 
tnd we were informed that the matter had wo be pox 
Breau 'we were probably sequin more land at'No.'s 
Conduit Street. We were somewhat disappointed. thit there 
‘was 90 bent, 49 far as the library wee concerned, from 
the sequisition’of the Tandy and. that ‘explained. th 
report. We have now bought further land in Maddox Street, 
and, a Mr, Perks bas told you, representatives of the Litera: 
ture Committee are meeting the Officer of the Institute in eon= 
‘ection with the possible use of thi 
Perks has said—and T have heard it 
ease of No. to, Con 
, iorary will be better accommodated 
‘We mia hone tat drng the interval nothing dinatous wil 
en, We feel we are in adangerous situation, and from what 
han been aid to-night I tink iis the opinion af the Insite 
that we are. Mz. P. M. Fraser has sugested various recom 
mendations forthe safer housing of the books, va 
the inullation of sprinklers. Te was considered by the Com 
mittee, but (wns fele chat unless the pcheme was carried out 
‘over the whole building it would not be likely to be effect 
Ferme fda thew rink in the eau 
sailing of the library ‘unsightly, Lhope there 
‘ill be no iden in the future thatthe Literature Committe are 
fot aware that the library is in an ursafe condition. Mr. 
‘iorn expressed srisfacton that we are continuing the public 
Jecrures thie year. Lam glad 1 sa¥ we sball have five Teetres, 
hice wo har his ont, ad wil be eared on thro 
“The CHAIRMAN : Wil Mr. David ypesk on town plan 
ning 
Mr. W, R. DAVIDGE [F7.]: In the absence of Sir Aston 
Webb, i falls to me to say 8 word, Tam glad Mr, Woodward 
spared the Town Planning Committee: but he did touch 
Howing. Ms. Adaeud hs told ou that bousng in ftir wi 
bbe dealt with by a separate committe, and it will be very 
much better deat with than ihe been inthe ps 
ning will become compulsory before the next 
or th atte: On tn ie Je eh 
$39,000 people at that date will have fo prepare a town planning 
chen And the Town Planning Committee are ansovs that 
tmesibers of the Institute should et te work. We are very 
Imsious that our provincial members should he alive to the 
‘opportunities before them, If they will Keep in touch with the 
Thattute, the Institute will do. their best eo help them to get 
ther share ofthe work. ‘There is one thing the Town Planntog 
Conmittee does which older committees have not the oppor- 
tunity of doing "we keep more or ess in touch with many 
fctivities, T wish to exprese my great admiration not only for 
the Oticers of the Testitite, but al those who are keeping the 
‘lder committees going. Also for Me, Perks, for the immensely 
“alunite work he hay done n improving the finances of the tne 
tute, ‘The Trstitute has never been an w better postion, and 
thats ingely due to the self-denvng labours of the Officer of 
the Tasttute and the Chairman ofthe Finance Commitee: 
Mr. HENRY V, ASHLEY [FT haye o express the regret 
of the Chalsman, St, W. G. Wikon, whose be pe 
fent to-night ovting Yo itiness, and for the absence of my col- 
league Mr, Herbert Welch, the Hon, Secretary. Take it that 
the work of the Campettions Commitee i entirely non-eons 
troversial. There has been no question asked about ite work 
td the only comment which han been made was a kindly one 
by Me; Woodward” Butour het workis o aut promotes i 
every vay pomible in the promotion of competitions, und 9 
protect the mer: bers of this institute when they propose fo take 
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ppatt in them. "There is one point to which I would like to draw 
the uttention of members, and that is to the Joint Sub-Com- 
‘mittee which is now sitting to deal with the whole question of 
the regulations of architectural competitions. If members have 
‘any suggestion to make with regard to any regulation, the Com= 
Petitions Committee will be only too glad to receive it. 

‘The CHAIRMAN = Mr. MacAlister will answer 01 
‘questions. 

‘Mr. MACALISTER (Seeretary) : There were two omissions 
from the Obituary List—those which haye been alluded 10, 
‘Those deaths occurred after the report had been printed. With 
regard to the publication of attendance, under the By-laws, the 
attendances at the Council and the Standing itees have 
tw be presented to the meeting to-night. "They are published 
in the’ Touma. which goes out before the voting papers are 
issued. Mr. Fraser raised a point about the By-lavrs. At the 
‘meeting on February 7th the Chairman ruled that the By-law 
requiring 1 two-thirds majority applied to that resolution ; it 
twat the ruling of the Chairman at the meeting, and the Chair= 
fran isthe authority. isnot the case thatthe announcement 
was not made until several weeks afterwards ; the announces 
ment was made by the Chairman before the meeting ended, and 
it was conveyed to the members ‘sill present in the room and 
{0 the Press. We took steps to inform everybody within reach. 
‘With regard to advertisements, the figure We are getting, next 
{year is a minimum of £1,as0 ; we have x new contract. 
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MR. ROBERT ARDLEY. 


Most people who are acquainted with the interior of 
the President's office are familiar with the personality 
of Mr. Robert Ardley and will therefore take a sympa- 
thetic interest in an event which is of supreme signifi- 
‘cance to Mr. Waterhouse’s family and his staff, Mr, 
Ardley has completed 50. years of continuous and 
faithful service in the same employ and has thus been 
the valued assistant of three generations of employers. 

Beginning his connection with this old established 
office at an early age he is still, it may be hoped, far 
from any diminution of his powers and faculties. 

Probably it has never been the lot of anyone to be 
the trusted and confidential aid of two Presidents of the 
RLB.A., and few, if any, can have equalled Mr. 
Ardley’s record of devoted activity under father, son, 
and grandson. 

‘An evening of celebration was observed on May 9, 
during which a presentation and a dinner were followed 
by an entertainment. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Mr. 
Michael Waterhouse, and the whole of the present 
staff took part. 


LEEDS AND WEST YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY COMPETITION: 
AND AWARDS, 1023, 

‘The Leeds and West Yorkshire Architectural Society: 
have published a pamphlet giving particulars, of the 
Society's Competitions and Awards for 1922, These in 

zea for measured drawings, for sketching, for 
design, architectural history (to be awvarded for the best 
set of ‘notebooks, drawings or other evidences of study 
compiled either in classes or private study), and prize essay, 
of which the subject is The Yorkshire Manoe House, its 
Development and Features.” 
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Unification and Registration 


‘The following is an expression of the view of a minority 
of Members of the Unification and Registration Committee 
fon the statement on Unification issued by that Committee = 

'We are strongly in favour of Unification but submit that 
the scheme suggested by the majority of members of the 
‘Committee is not one that is likely to obtain it, Funda- 
‘mentally itis entirely an optional scheme, under which men 
Cutie the nite: ae tbe allowed to join_without 
‘passing any examina subject only to the approv 
6f our Coun, to a joint Committee of the R1.B.A. and 
the Society of Architects, or to some other tribunal to be 
appointed, But, ax under the scheme, there must be Archi- 
tects who are either rejected or who do not desire to join 
the Institute, there can be no unification of the profession, 

{a obvious that the only way to obtain it is by @ 
Registration Act giving legal power for its enforcement, 

Tt was urged atthe last meeting that the Associate Mem= 
bers of the R.1.B.A. strongly resent any admittance to thei 
class without examination. However, as the Unification 
Committee, although asked to do so, would not insert in 
their statement a clause relative to any test it will be 
possible, under their proposals, for an indefinite number of 
Ten to become Associates of the Royal Institute of British 
“Architects without passing any examin "This wilful 
omission of a saving clause clearly indicates. that the 
inajority of the Committee is in favour of admitting un- 
‘examined men to that class, although the proposal is en 
tirely contrary to the views expressed by many of our 
‘Associate Members, We trust, Associates will strongly 
‘oppose the scheme, not only on that account, but for other 
reasons mentioned in this Report. 

“There are over 2/000 men in the allied societies who are 
not members of the RI,B.A., and it is absurd to suggest 
that they should be admitted to the Institute with a view 
to the unification ofthe profession, for at the present time, 
these socicties elect representatives t0 the Council of the 
RALBA. 7 

Unattached architects are bound to exist, and, apart 
from them, the Institute can nov claim to represent every 
‘architectural, society in England, except the Society of 
‘Architects. As, however, this society was founded, pri- 
marily, with the view of obtaining registration, it could not 
‘consistently oppose the principle of any Registration Bill, 
land, although it might object to details, doubtless agree- 
ment would ultimately be brought about. Consequently, 
‘we submit that, apart from unattached architects, # united 
profession could at once approach Parliament with a view 
to obtaining registration. We fail to see why Members of 
the Society of Architects and our allied societies should be 
allowed to enter the Institute without passing the statutory 
‘examinations. ‘The Architectural Association is practically 
Allied to the Institute, and the Official Architects’ Associa 
tion is desirous of working with the Institute in every way. 
For these and other reasons we consider that the Com- 
mitte’sacheme of Unification is absolutely unnecessary 
sand we also regard the proposal to throw open the 
membership of the Institate to all and sundry without the 
test of a professional examination is fraught with great 
danger to the future welfare of the RB... During the 






















































final deliberations of the Committee efforts. were made— 
but unfortunately without avail—to elicit a plain statement 
of the intentions implied by the term." grouping into an 
‘organic: whole within the Royal Institute of British A: 
tects " of Architects " properly s0 ealled.”* In our view, it 
is deplorable that a policy expressed so ambiguously should 
be promulgated. 

ewill be seen at once that aeceptance of the Committee's 
policy involves an entire change in the character of the 
RuILB.A, as now constituted, and Members are reminded 
that the present value of the Royal Institute to Architects 
results from its having stood, from the time of its founda~ 
tion, for what is best in Architecture and that it has 
appealed to and gained the adherence of its Members pre~ 
csely for the reason that it has required and maintained a 

‘of architectural qualification from thase con= 

But for this, itis obvious that the worthy 
‘men within its ranks who have brought credit to Architec~ 
ture and developed « high standard of professional ethics 
‘would not have entered its portals, We are now asked, 
under the Unification policy proposed by the Committee, 
to go back on these conditions and to accept the principle 
of admitting men into the Institute on a footing never 
fore contemplated, and ina manner that, a8 it appears to Us, 
must inevitably result in changing materially the whole 

indard of value upon which, hitherto, the Royal Institute 
haa been judged. 

‘Apart from rare exceptions, made in the caso of archi- 
tects of distinction, membership of the R.LB.A. ix now 
only obtainable by those who can satisfy the increasingly, 
high standard of qualification required by the Examination 
Board. Butunder the Committee's proposals these salutary 
restrictions must, obviously, be set aside, as it ix clear that 
students will not work for and undergo difficult and costly 
‘examinations when they realise that others may be admitted 
by means that demand little or no sacrifice, 

Inthe terms of the document to which we refer, Unifica~ 
tion is said to be desirable, inter ati, Because the" Institute, 
‘40 constituted, would become nutmerically larger than any 
existing bodies, and thereby proportionately more in- 
fuential."” We consider this principle to be entirely false, 

that which makes a learned body influential, and causes 
to command public respect, is not the number of its 
members, but the nature of dhe qualifications required for its 
membership, 


‘Again, whilst, as et forth in the statement, itis no doubt 
‘quite true that some of the now unattached architects and 
‘others will not decline the advantages which inclusion (in 
the Institute) will obviously offer,” it is, in our opinion, 
ourtrageous to claim that such admissions “will not dero= 
fate frm the prestige and intrest of those exiting men. 

73 whose membership of the R.I.B.A. is based on quali 
fication by examination or other test.” 

“Moreover, the Institute, regarding its representation of 
architecture and its control of architects in this country. is 
‘already, many simes over, numerically larger than any 
other architectural society’as at present constituted, and 
the recognition given to the value of its membership, is 
adding to its numbers at an increasingly rapid rate, ‘There 
ia, in fact, every feason to suppose that if the present basis 
of the Institute is consistently preserved it will represent, 
before long, all that need be seriously. considered 
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matters architectural. It is because we think this,and more- 
over because we consider that the great body’ of the In 
stitute Members will adopt the same view when they 
realise the vital importance af the prineiplenow imperiled, 
that we express our most emphatic disagreement with the 
‘sequence under which the Unification ” policy, so-called, 
is to be carried out. "To suggest that “ Unification,” 
which involves combination with architects who do not, 
necessarily, hold similar views either upon architecture or 
ethics with those now adopted by the Institute would 
assist Registration is, in our opinion, another entirely in- 
correct assumption, ‘We see no reason whatever why the 
Institute should not proceed at once with the promotion of 
‘a Bill or the statutory registration of Architects, and there~ 
bby ascertain, in a practical way, whether Registration is, in 
fact, obtainable, 

As the only Body of architects existing in this country 
that has the slightest chance of promoting a Registration 
Bill with any success, itis difficult to understand why the 
Institute, representing as it does, with comparatively few 
exceptions, all the reputable architects of the country, 
should hesitate to adopt a policy for the benefit of the 
‘whole profession which it, and it alone, has any chance of 
carrying through with success. 

Finally, without absorbing time in the useless discussion 
‘of details attached to a principle we believe to be entirely 
Wrong, and altogether disastrous to the future success of 
the R.LLB.A., we beg to record our emphatic disagreement 
with the Unification Committee's proposals, and we hereby 
recommend as an alternative policy that steps be taken 
forthwith by the Institute to promote a Bill for the Statu- 
tory Registration of Architects, and in the meantime to 
Preserve its membership on the present basis. 

Incidentally we recommend also that measures be 
adopted to secure for the Associate Members of the 
RLLB.A, the full yoting powers, hitherto enjoyed solely by 
‘the Fellows, and thus enable our younger members to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the Institute to an extent to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. C. B. Flockton, of Sheffield, has written to the Uni- 
fication and Registration Committee to express his dis- 
‘agreement with its statement on Unification, but as he was 
tunable to be present at the last meeting we have not asked 

















Dicay Soromox | Registration Committee. 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

R.LB.A. Ivrexwmpiate Exasxation, 

‘The centres for this examination, which will be held 
from 9 to 15 June, will be London and Birmingham, 

Everanp J, Haynes, 
‘Secretary to the Board. 
CENTENARY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 
BELGIUM. 

‘The Royal Academy of Belgium has presented to the 

Inutnase tis Bestas Neodal seues ene ay oe 

celebration of the hundredth anniversary of its foundation, 
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Architects’ Benevolent 
Society 


‘The Annual General Meeting of the Architects" 
Benevolent Society was held in the rooms of the Institute 
‘onthe 1o May. ‘The President, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, was 
in the chair, and amongst those present were Sit Charles 
Nicholson, 'Bart., Hon. Secretary ; Mr. W. Hilton Nash, 
Hon, Treasurer; Mr. Wm. Woodward; Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove ; Mr. Herbert Shepherd ; Mr. Saxon Snell; 
‘Mr. Henry M. Fletcher ; Mr. [vor Lewis ; Mr, Albert E. 

Mr. C. C. Bradley ; Mr. W. Vernon Crompton; 
Mr. Wm. Grellier, and Miss E. H. Mann, M.A. (Assist. 
Secretary). 

“The President, in moving adoption of the Report, said 

Itis very pleasant to me to realise, as others have realised 
before me, that the Presidentship of the Institute carries 
with it the temporary captaincy of this amiable brother- 
hood which we call the Architects’ Benevolent Society. I 
‘confess that it is with a measure of dismay that in moving 
the adoption of the report I have to reveal the success 
which has attended the efforts of my predecessors. You 
will see that we have doubled our list of annual sub- 
scribers and doubled the aggregate of their contributions, 
Believe me, such a condition of affairs, if full of hope, is full, 
also, of menace and of warning. It looks suspiciously like a 
spurt, and what we are in for is along-distance race. ‘The 
strength of our Society can, it is true, be measured in 
Pounds, shillings and pence, but what we want, if I may 
Say anything so paradoxical, is givers even more than gifts. 
T should like to see our printing expenses swollen 
by an increase of the number of pages devoted t0 
subscribers’ names. The satisfaction which comes to the 
smallest subscriber from realising that his trifle—or, better 
still, his munificence—is flowing slong in a flood of other 
trifles—or munificences—is far greater than that of the 
non-subscriber who reads that his generous neighbour has 
given or bequeathed hundred or a thousand pounds. 
Further, I think that even our recipients feel a warmer 
courage when receiving our gifts w realise that 
the helping hand that comes to their aid is the hand of the 
multitude of their brethren, Let us go on and enlarge by 
all possible powers of persuasion the mumber of those who 
join with us in this society of sympathy, 

‘And to those who have gratitude to express und the 
means to express it, let me add that a donation of 20 
guineas does mean more or fess a guinea a year in 
etuity, and that the price of first-class securities is rising 
rapidly. 

Tf donors are out for economy, let them "do it now. 
You will sce in the report many points of interest. ‘There 
is an allusion to the administration of the moneys granted 
by the Prince of Wales Fund which has been carried on 
uunder the able chairmanship of Mr. Searles-Wood, and 
which is, of course, independent of the general work of our 
Society, though entrusted to us. ‘There is also a hint as to 
the consideration of a scheme for providing a Home for 
aged applicants, to which at present we are only able to, 
‘wish success, but which may in time work out into a 
valuable feature. 
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Unhappily, we have, as usual, to record losses by death, 
and among these we recall perhaps specially the names of 
Mr. Roumica, our vice-President, and Mr. Emest Newton, 
RA, whore spirit of friendship towards all his brother 
architects was typical of the spirit which our Society tries 
to inculeate and encourage. 


‘Phe Council for the ensuing year of office was elected as 








‘The President of the RBA. Ordinary 
Members : Me, W. Henry White, Mr. William Woodward, 
‘Mr, Maurice E. Webb, Mr. Henry MI, Fletcher, Mr. H. 
D, Searles-Wood, Mr. Dendy Watney, Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, Mr. Thomas E. Colicutt, Mr. Lewis Solomon, 
Ne. Perey B. Tubbs, Me. Arthur Sykes, Mr. William 
Grellier, Mr. R. Dircks, Mr. B. J, Sudgrove (representing 
the Socioty of Architects), Mr. W. G. Newton (represent 
ing the Architectural Association) 

"A vote of thanks was passed to Mr.W. Hilton Nash, Hon. 
‘Treasurer, and to Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., Hon. S 
retary, who were both re-elected in their respective offices. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHAR 

In reply to a recent letter on the question of archi- 
tects’ charges, Mr. Arthur Keen (hon. secretary) wrote 
10 The Times as follows =— 

‘The charge of § per cent. an the cost of the building 
had been in operation for generations past, although 
building had become immensely more complex, and 
although the responsibility of the architect had increased in 
similar measure, 

Tis clear that a modem building, with its fireproof con- 
atruction, complex foundations, heating arrangements, 
lifts, steelwork and elaborate decorations, to say nothing of 
building Acts, water and drainage regulations, bills of 
‘quantities, and other things that affect the matter, involves 
2 very great increase in the architect's work, and in his 
‘office This is met in great measure by the cost of 
these things increasing the amount of the fee, but this in~ 
‘crease is not in due proportion to the work. 

‘An extremely good illustration of the change that has 
‘come about in buildings was given in a Paper read at the 
Institute recently on the London clubs ; the planning and 
construction of the club house of 30 to 100 years ago was 
seen to be mere child’s play in comparison with that of a 
modern example such as the Automobile Club. There is, 
Of course, a great difference in complexity’ between City 
buildings and domestic work generally, but the proportion 
is pretty well maintained. 

(he increase from to 6 per cent. in the charge for 
architectural work was adopted before the war, but was 
held aver until 1919. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION, 

‘Subject to ratification by the Branch Committees, the 
Executive Council of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assis- 
tants' Professional Union has appointed Mr. John Mitchell, 
June as ull time General and Organising Seeretary ofthe 

Mr. Mitchell, who is ameasurer (quantity surveyor), has 
for the past two years acted as Honorary Divisional Secre~ 
tury for Scotland, and has been largely instrumental in 
establishing the Union so firmly there. 






































A NEW HOUSING COMMITTEE. 

‘The Council of the Institute have adopted s recom- 
mendation from the Practice Standing Committee and 
the Town Planning and Housing Committee in favour 
of establishing a new Housing Committee, consisting of 
four members of the Practice Standing Committee, six 
members of the Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee, six representatives of the Allied Societies, and 
additional members appointed by the Council, for the 
purpose of dealing with all questions affecting the 
subject of housing. 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 
Ithas been decided by the Council of the Institute to 
int a deputation from the Royal Institute to urge 
the Minister of Health to extend for a further period of 
twelve months the relaxation of Building By-Laws 
under Section 25 of the Housing, Town Planning, etc., 
Act of 1919. 





REFORM OF THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


‘The Council of the Institute have decided to forma 
special committee to consider the revision and co- 
ordination of the London Building Acts. 





SUSPENSION OF MEMBER. 

‘A member of the Institute has been suspended for 
twelve months for taking part in a competition the con- 
ditions of which were not in accordance with the 
R.LB.A, Regulations. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION 
COMMITTEE. 
On the nomination of the Society of Architects, Mr. 
A. J. Taylor, of Bath, has been appointed to serve on 
this Committee. 


KENWOOD PRESERVATION COUNCIL. 
Mr. Alan E. Munby has been appointed to represent 


the Royal Institute on the Kenwood Preservation 
Council. 


SILICOSIS AMONGST STONEMASONS. 
‘The Council have adopted and transmitted to the 
Building Trades Parliament a report from the Science 
Standing Committee on the subject of Silicosis amongst 
‘Stonemasons. 


‘THE ABUSES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 

"The Council of the Institute have decided to join 
the “Scapa” Society (Society for Checking the 
Abuses of Public Advertising) in supporting Lord 
‘Newton's Bill for amending the Advertisements 
Regulation Act of 1907. 
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Conference at Cardiff 


Conference of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and its Allied Societies (in conjunction with the 
South Wales Institute of Architects), Cardiff, 8, 9 and 
10 June 1922. 


President ; Mn. Pavt. Waternouse, P.RIB.A. 


PROGRAMME. 
‘Tuusspay, 8 June. 
8.30 p.m.—Reception by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 
‘Councillor F. H. Turnbull) at the City Hall. An 
Exhibition of prints and photographs of Cardiff, 
old and new, will be on view, 
Fripay, 9 June. 
10,30 to 11.30 am.—Paper by Major Harry Barnes, 
Shd.P, PRIA, oh” Unitcation end Regintn 
tion. 
11.45 a.m.to 1 pam —V 
eCathaye Parks 
2.30 t0 § p.m.—Visits to Welsh National Museum and 
Glamorgan County Hall, ‘Tea in the Museum, by 
kind invitation of Alderman ‘Treharne James, 
Chairman of the Management Committee, 
7 for 7.30 p.m.—Banquet at the Park Hotel, 
Sarunpay, 10 JUNE, 
by Mr, Herbert T’. Buckland, 
Givie Architecture and Advisory 














it to City Hall and Law Courts, 





40 (0 11.15 a.m. 
F.R.LB.A., on 
Art Committees 

41.15 a.m, to 1,90 p.in.—Paper by Mr. Percy ‘Thomas, 

.B.E., F,R1.B.A., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, on " Problems of Practice.” 

2 to 6 p.n.—Visit to Cardiff Castle and Ground 

4p.m.—Tea in the Banqueting Hall, by the kind invita- 
tion of the Marquis of Bute, 

Smoking Concert, by the invitation of the 

‘South Wales Institute of Architects, 

Sunpay, 11 June, 

10.15 a.m. to 7.15 p.m.—Char-a-bane tour to ‘Tintern 
‘Abbey anid the Wye Valley, for those Members 
who stay in Cardiff over the week-end. 

All Members, Licentiates and Students of the 
R.LB.A., Members of the A.A., and Members of the 
Allied Societies are invited to attend the Conference. 
hoped that all those whose engagements permit 
Il take this opportunity of becoming better acquainted 
with their colleagues throughout the country and of 
enjoying the admirable and varied progeamme which 
hhas been arranged by the South Wales Institute of 
Architects, with the assistance of the Marquis of Bute, 
the Lord “Mayor of Cardiff, and others. Membert 
intending toe present are requested to send ther names 
4s soon as possible to the Secretary, R.I-B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, Wt., then fuller particulars ell be sent to them. 


45° 
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Competitions 


R.LB.A, COLOUR COMPETITION. 
‘The Assessors have made their award in this Competition 
‘and report to the President of the Institute as follows :— 
We, the Assessors, haye carefully considered the 170 desis 


sent in for the above Competition, and make the follow 
seat in fo petition, owing 


1st prize of £100 to design No. 147, 


Dee Noon 
a fe Note. 
ah, fo Nok 
We conser tit the drawing’ sent i represent ve 
gallant attempt atx solution of the problem it 


ind we should 
like to make an honourable mention of the following designs -— 
No. 32, No. 61, No, 84, No. 86, No. 98, No. 140, No. 146, 


No. 13 
We are, Sir 
‘Your obedient servants, 
‘Twos. E, Coutcurr, 
Ricanoo. 
Guth Moma. 
Owing to absence from town Sie Edwin Lutyens wes, we 
regret unable to take part in the award, 
‘The names of the competitors who have been awarded 
Pigmiums or received “honourable mention are given 





Awanoen Fast Priaium—£100, 


No, 147, Mr, Arthur E. Pearce, 8, Herondale Avenue, 
Wandswarth Common, $:Win8, ee 


AwAnDeD Secon Paani. —£50, 
93, Mr. John 8, Lee, A.R.LB.A., 2, Bedford Square, 








wie 
No ga, Avon Tao Panton. £30 
No. 140., Mr. G, Owen, Dockmasters House, 
George Bock, Hui” O**™ spe 


Awanoeo Font Priscivw.—£30. 

No. 78. Meouey, H. 8. Fleming, ARIA, and W. J. 
Kiefer, 8, Pall Mall, SW. 

Honourantx Mexrion, 

No. 32. Mr. Elfric H. Smith, 82, Broomwood Road, 
Captian” Common, 

No. 61. Me. Frederick Basher, Carisbrooke," Matl- 
borough Road, South Woodford 

No. Me. Harry Sion, #3, Wert Side, Clapham Com 
Nor W6."Mr. HP; Bilimoria, School of Archi 

No. #6. Mr, H, it, School of Architecture, 
University of Liverpool EY 

No, 99, Mr, H. FT. Cooper, ‘The Two Gables, Box Ri 
Ave bse, Suey = 

No. 120, Me. Hugh Mackintosh, 1, Imperial Buildings, 
East Croydon. bier ae? 

No, 146, Mr. W. J. Palmer Jones, 11, Buckingham Street 
Adaphi Wee, 

No teh. Mr, Frederick J, Homh, ALBA, 19, Albany 
sucet, Hit, 

















Comperrnions Opin. 
‘Auckland War Memorial 
Ipswich War Memorial. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library, 
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Candidates for Election at 
the Business Meeting 


12 June, 1922 


‘An election of Candidates for Membership will take 
place at the Business General Meeting on 12 June. 
The names and addresses of the candidates (with the 
names of the respetivepropoters) ound by the Council 
to be eligible and qualified for membership according to 
the Charter and By-laws, and recommended by them 
for election, are appended — 
AS FELLOWS (10) 
Apmngow : ANiaw Warrron (4. 
Watford ; 18 Wellington Road, Warlord. Proposed by 
Norman Myers, John C, 'P. Murray, Perey S. Worth 





2 





Baqoonue, 





wnt. Anrain Dancy [4.1920], 13 OM Qustiee 
wdownie Roud, Watt 


wy Perks, Sir Banister 


Feel Std 
Fetch. 








ast Rowano Axrin [4 1904), 0 Regent Street, 

ows Roal, Wallington, Surrey. 0 
Pansdown, ernard Dichace, sytney 
eenslade. 

Tomb (4. 1914, § Clover Muon, Cam; 
‘wkdge Cireus, Wj Aleige Road, Surbiton, Proposed 
UWS H Hobuny. WE Riley end the Council 
cumnt :Wit Ea yen) Guildhall Westminster, 

Bayes awnwodst ale aoe, Wallington, Suey, 

Proposed by H, G, Crothall, W. K. Riley i Byaney Pe 
Mout: Chas Jour, ML of} HM: Of 

Works, Wexkmanstcr, 4 Weis" Glenn," Bowes Road, 
Walton-on-Thames,” Proposed by Alfred Cox, David 
Thomson, H.W. Col. 

nian (4: 0rd), Palwyra, Square Chambery 
‘falter Halle neat Warnngton, Proposed 
Perey Silo, Seqat Owen. 
Sit) Gad Steet Chambers, Retorings 
CGueentbrey Road, Keven Proposed 
boy We'Talhot Brown, JW. Fisher, JA. Goreh, 
Ruontes Auwe Witintn [4 tooo) 6 Lonk Causeway, Peter= 

Deters Hooaghry enon Propose by the 
Sounen Browse Guonox Wun (4, 199s]. 3 St, James 

Stree, ‘Birnord tlowse, Crescent Gardens, 

Wimbledon Park, S1W, ed by AL'S. Re Ley, 

Syaney ‘Tatchell, Stanley’ 3. 


AS ASSOCIATES (24). 

‘Auwanp : Wiuttaat Wattacr, M-Arch, [Special War Examina 
don), 10 Messrs. Nobis & Hyde, 14 Phillipe Square, 
Montreal, Canada; 127 Drummond, Street,“ Montreal, 
Canada. Proposed by Professor Percy E. Nobbs, Professor 
Rameay ‘Traquair, William Carles, F 

Axon Cra, Doboras [Special War Examination], 235 
Tigh Street, Ponders End, Mtiddlesex. Proposed by TP, 
Bennett, W. Ernest Hazell, Ralph Knott. 

Beauwan®. wenviLie, MC, BLA. (S. 103 
‘War Exemption}, 24 Brazennose Street, Manchester : 4 
Wellington Crescent, Upper Charlton, Road, Manchester. 
Proposed by Arthur W. Hennings, Isaac Taylor, J. W. 


CCumge? Aten Cyn 1 War B Jefe Mess 
“usr Atrio Cyn [Special War Examination}, ef0 Messrs 
Seale & Wiley. ss fides Sueet, lester 98 Howned 










































Si 








Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. Proposed by Arthur Hl. 
Hind; Howard H, Thamson, William M. Cowdel 

Cuame: Hanoud Gooxney (Special War Examination], 
Feetharns, Darlington; Summerhill, Abbey Road, Darling: 
san. Propored by Fe Clark, Anhur Staton, WJ. 





Davis: Hanoi Hiscucutrre {Special War Examination), 
th john See Liteponts ao Rgith Avene, toe? 


tty Lveroal Prop. Naten es, 
Shepheard, Professor C. H. zily. 
Davos: Tarver Acruxink (Special War Examination), 
va 


‘clo Banc of Montreal, 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.t. Proposed 
Maurice E. Webb, ‘T. Brammall ‘Daniel, Septimus 











High Steet, ‘Foinen, 8. Deton, 
i Henry Taner, ‘Thomas B. Whinney. 
Haywanos Jotes Hato (Special Wer Examination), 60 
rane Street, Glasgow. Proposed by Profesor Charlee 

Sori Join, Stewart Geo, Ard, Peron, 

Jncason | Haworn ‘Phoats [Special War Examination), Bosh 
Tow, Aldwych, W.C.2 ts Petherton Road, Highbury, 
Nig bron if, Hava, Si Baier Pstcher 
Profeysor A: E. Richardson. 

‘Jennie «Tuas Tyavanvan (8. 1922—Spe 
ven) 134 Pa ie Lop) fee ao ots 

enuyron Steet, Princes Park, Liverpool, 
Trofewor €. Hcl, Shepherd and de Toure. 

Lay; AnFIUH Pune (Special War Examination), 149 Upper 
idchinond Road, Putney, SWets. Proposed by ©. HEB, 
‘Quennell, H. P. Burke Downing, E, Stanley Hall, 

a HavoLb Fuivowes (8. 19si—Special War Exeunp= 
PAW. See cas, Tais roe 
ir Aston Webby 




























ne, 

wand [Special War Examination), 198 Water- 

|, Smethwatck, Birmingham, Proposed by. W. 1 

Bidlake and the Council. 

Romnmiaon = Autaanonn SuiAToN [Special War Examination), 
Department of Works and Railways, Treasury Place, Mel: 
ene Atala Propet by Redon Th Alop and the 

Same WALLA 










War Examination}, 41 Thombill 
TP. Bennett, Arthur J. Davis, 





Ran, & Gibbs, Bescorafia 
Tepoved ty Walter i 
surge Winuiat Gronce (5 pecial War eemmination ie 
‘Mackintosh Road, Pontypridd, Glam. i 
Se Le ibes tod whe Coonels e 
“twostrson | Cimaro}ttn Chae [Special War Examination], 
34 Crescent Road, ‘Toronto, Canada. Proposed by F, 8: 
ier and the Co 












jon, St. Omer, 

‘Proposed by Robert Atkinson, Sir Reginald Blom- 

field, Charles Holden. 

Wurruey’: Corimenr CLaune Morris [Special Examination}, 
17 Harold Street, Havithorn, Victoria, Australia. Prop 

Rodney H. Alsop and the Council. 

Wuraas: Jous Hixky (Special War Examination], 65 
‘Greenway Avenue, Taunton, Proposed by F. W. Roberts 
and the Council. 
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AS HONORARY ASSOCIATES (10), 
Prorosin ny Tam Couen., 


Asuny: ‘Tuostss, D.Lit., FS.A., Director of the British 
‘School at Rome, julia, Rome, Tealy, 

Batt : Cuanies Francis, M.A., F-S.A,, Ashmolean Museum, 
‘Oxford. 





Cuvrrow-Brock : Anraun, B-A., The Red House, Godalming 
Cocxmne. : SyoNey Canuyin, M.A., Director of the Fits 
william Museum, Cambridge. 
sono Lisi Cort, 3 Melina Place, Grove Fd Rou, 


Cunace: Rev. Davip Henseer Sommnsin, LitD., FS.A., 
'§ Park ‘Terrace, Cambridge. 
Mowzconiy : Hany Guevitix, J.P, 39 Wynnstay Gardens, 





Naw : Eosiuno Horr, 17 Worcester Place, Oxfor 
Punztrs : R, Rawoat, Atherton House, Ham, near Richmond, 


Wun ; Tour Owe, BSc, MintCE,, Director of 
ing Research, 16 and 18 Old Queen Steet; Wet 
minster, SWet- 





R\LBA. CERTIFICATE BOOK. 


In response to a large number of enquiries the R\1.B.A, 
have obtained prices for printing the names and addsesies 
of Architects who use the RuI.B.A, Certificate Book, 
Members and others are notified that Architects’ names 
and addresses can now be printed oF stamped on the 
Certificates at the rates. set out below. ‘These charges 
fire additional to the price of the Certificate Hook itself 
(bs. 6d.) : 

(1) Printing in Name and Address from line block, 
lettering same style as Certificate, stripping present binding 
and rebinding : 








iBook. fiz 6 Bach 
2 Books D166 Name 
3 Books 206 and 
G Books | 29.6 Address. 





(2) Stamping in Name und Address from Rubber 
‘Stamps, lettering same atyle ax Certificate = 


1 Book. fr ye Bech 
2 Books 1. ot Be Name 
3 Books | riz 6 and 
8 Books :: 260 Address. 


Sample copies of the R.ILB.A, Certificate Book can be 
‘seen at 9, Conduit Street, W.1, oF at the office of any Allied. 
‘Society in the United Kingdom. 





A French architect, $, A, D. G., living at Guingamp 
(Cites du Nord), would like his eldest daughter to spend 
‘one of two months in England with the family of an 
English architect, one of whose children he would be glad 
to take in exchange for the same period. Further particu 
lars supplied on application to the Secretary, R.LLB.A. 


R.LB.A, JOURNAL, 


‘The special subscription for the Jounal. for members of 
the R.L,B.A, Allied Societies is 125. per annum (post free). 
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Members’ Column 


ROOM WANTED. 
‘OnE uufumished room wanted by architect as ofe fn London, 
Apply Box 2442, nfo Secretary KALBA, 9 Conduit Street, 


Tontlin, Wt 
PARTNERSHIP. 

Ax Assoctate would be gla to come proposals far prtoersbip 
{oom a Member, who, unles Possorsed of private mean shod be 
Unoarcied.” Oldcestaulshed practice na Menu dite 4] hors 
oom London Apply Hox No. toss, cjoSccretary RALB-As) Cone 
Tat sect Landa, Wee 

RBA, © years Bown practice before war, 5 years war 
sevice (Li-Col, RED, sce 2910 engabel on Hotsing, recently 
Tested. practic, ia’ wsoful, connection and work Hand 
‘Eero of arranging partmeraip in etabitog fnts—apply: ox 
i522, co the Sectelaty KALBA, 9 Coniult Steet London, Wats 
sister: 2, wiht pare prea Lb 
a} years’ prnclee Contracts stoning to £331008.—-Aply BOX 
3st, eyo Serotary EDA, 9 Conduit Steve, Wit 

rc a, 28 APPOINTMENTS WAN 

KLUB. 28, gently teaver poston 
drawing, etal, Spetdeations, surveys, Eaperieee 
‘ommioflay and nur work Excellent ventions; 
ftitate draughtsman. Madera salary, Lotion or aut prefered 
ivi bas saeco secetay KAT Cond Ste, We 
Te LS, ow eapae th inci dont 
ome a renponsibliy, design, Wacky drawiign, detaly species 
{Wonsand superviaion "goed London eter reletenes-—Appiy Box 
‘ Bia RLWA. 9 Goodale Sat We 
‘Stover, KALBA” (at) it competed ateles in busy office, 
ities experience, Landon or Provinces Any Bax 9827, 
fo Secartary RBA, (Cond Steet, Ldn, 


Minutes XVI 


Sesame 1gat-a3, 

At the ‘Phirteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) ofthe Session 
tgai-1922, held on Monday, ts May 1922, 08 pum. —Me, Paul 
‘Waterhoune, President, in the chair. ‘The atwndance book 
aasslened by 17 Fllo nshudings memiera the Counc, 
432  Assocutes (including 2 members af the Couneil), 3 Licen 
‘te, and a numberof vst, 

“The Minutes ofthe Annual General Meeting, eld on x May, 
‘usin hen ken ora, were copied and aime 

“The Hon, Secretiry enniounced the decease of 0 
members: Mr, Lacy William Ridge, elected Assoc 
















































Fallow (87, Resigned. 1012 Mrs Arthur. Willem Cooks 
lected Associate 1888, Fellow toro jand Nr. Thomas Batter: 
fhiry elected Associate 1881, Fellow t8oq, Resigned tora. Tt 





vwas Risouvn thatthe reyrets of the Init for the lose of 
these members be recorded on the Minutes of the Meeting and 
{Bat eenage of smputhy nna condolence be conveyed thle 
‘The following members attending for the frst time since 
eect, ee formally med by ihe Poeaent + 
Messrs. 11. B. Challen, 1. W. Couchirui, B. W Creegan, 
JH. Greenvod, TF: Rinpingham,and C. Scriven, Awocites, 
‘Te Secretary announced tha the Council had nominated Yor 
election to the various clases of membership the gentlemen 
‘names were published in the Jovwsat for 8 April 1032 

‘The Seeretary announced thi the Caunel, acting under the 
terms of By-laws 24 and 25, had suspended Mr. R. R. Gall 
from Awsociateship of the Royal Institute for a period of twelve 


et Alfred Goteh [7], F.S.A., ha ud 
ri lar ir at ste 
Geof the Irataion of Chel Engineers second by Me. 
John Sater (vor of thanks to Ste; Goush ws passed by 
ati and eae bley reposted a, 
“The ‘loved at 9:58 pan. 
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The First Half-Century of the R.LB.A. 


By J. A 





FRED GOTCH [F}, 





"S.A, 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 13 May 1922 


HE eloquent prelude to the tribute of praise 
paid to departed worthies, which is to be 
found in the 44th chapter of Eeclesiasticus, 

is also an apt prelude to the story of the earl 

of the Royal Institute. It need ot be quoted in its 
entirety, a few phrases will suffice : 
sets now praise famous men, and our fathers 



























that begat us. . . Leaders of the people by their 
counsels, and by their knowledge of learning meet 
for the people, wise and eloquent in their in 
tions. . . . Rich men furnished with abilit 





peaceably in their habitations. 
‘The aptness is obvious. We can all agree that 
tects may become famous, we cannot deny that 
our fathers begat us, we can concede that some of us 
become leaders by our counsels, and some, although 
perhaps fewer, by a knowledge of learning ; we ean 























easily beliey 


that wisdom is apparent in us and 
eloquen 


latent, but "rich men furnished with 
y ifficulty about 
the ability h architect " would strike 
most of us as a contradiction in terms And yet there 
were, in the early days of the Institute, irchitects: 
rich enough and generous enough and sufficiently 
devoted to its interests to endow it handsomely, 
‘The picture of the Institute in its earliest times is 
in which the foreground is filled with men of 
some of them famous and many of th 
with a wide knowledge of learning, while the back- 
dimly peopled with others neither rich nor 
ability and living peaceabl 
unstirred hy the eloquence or wis 
energetic brethren, 
‘The Institute was not the firstasso 










































ion of archi- 
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tects who banded themselves together for mutual 
support and instruction, but it was the most enter- 
prising and the most enduring. 

Already in the year 1806 the London Architectural 
Society had been founded, with rules of almost 
Draconian severity, The reason given for its incep- 
tion was that "among the Institutions so liberally 
established in this City there is not one calculated 
for the encouragement of Architecture. The feeble 
protection afforded by the Royal Academy can 
hardly be deemed an exception.” The encourage- 
ment and protection offered by the Society were not 
calculated to be widespread, for every ordinary 
member was required to produce annually an archi- 
tectural design never beforein any way made public, 
under forfeiture of two guineas, and an essay, under 
forfeiture of half-a-guinea. ‘The Society met once a 
fortnight for the purpose of discussing these pro- 
ductions, and anyone who was absent from 
successive meetings was fined five shillings. ‘The 
designs and essays became the property of the 
Society, who published such as they thought 
worthy of the honour, and generously’ presented 
two copies to the author, A society with such ex- 
acting regulations was necessarily rather exclusive, 
and, indeed, it isa matter of wonder whether after 
filling the offices of President, four Vice-presidents, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, there was anyone left to 
play the part of ordinary member. However, it 
attracted a number of the leading architects of the 
time, including such men as Ashpitel, Billings, 
1s, and Joseph Woods, But it did not live long: 
probably its own good qualities were its undoing. 

Another Society was instituted in 1831, called the 
Architectural Society, of which the ultimate ambi- 
tion was " to form a British School of Architecture, 
with the advantage of a Libs um, Pro 
feasorships and periodical exhi For some 
reason, of which there is no record, this Society did 
not satisfy architects of the time, for in January, 
1834, meeting was held at the Freemasons” Tavern 
to form another society, “for the study of Archi- 
tecture and Architectural Topography.” ‘The pro- 
moters, however, could not agree upon either the 
objects to be aimed at, or the conditions of member- 

ip, 80 a few of them decided to hold another meet- 
ing at another hotel, and a committee was appointed 
which included such names as P. F. Robinson, 
Kendall, Goldicutt, Fowler, Donaldson and Noble. 
‘The business of the committee was to draw up 4 
scheme for the formation of an Institution to up- 
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hold the character and improve the attainments of 
Architects. ‘Their labours must have been attended 
with success, for at a subsequent meeting Messrs, 
Barry, Basevi, Decimus Burton, Cresy, J. Gwilt, 
Hardwick, Kay, Lee, Sir J. Rennie, Papworth, 
Robinson, Seward and G. Taylor were elected as 
original members 

By the end of 1834 the new Society, under the 
style of the " Institute of British Architects," was 
30 far constituted as to have a council and a number 
of ordinary members, for on the 18th of that month 
the honorary secretary, ‘Thomas I., Donaldson, 
issued a notice of a meeting of the Council on the 
following ‘Tuesday at 7 o'clock, to be followed by a 
special general meeting and an ordinary meeting of 
members in order to take into consideration a re- 
commendation that the number of the council 
should be increased, 

‘This is the earliest written record concerning the 
Institute that has been preserved in its archives, 
‘The writer is the accomplished Professor Donald- 
son, the only one of the founders who was alive at 
the end of the first fifty years of its existence, and 
‘one who during the whole of that period took an 
active part in its affairs, and indeed did probably 
more than any other person to mould its policy and 

















direct its nctivities.. 

On 1 January 1835 another notice for an ordinary 
meeting was issued, and as the draft directs 18 
copies to be made, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that that number represented the membership at 
the tim 


On 30 January a summons was issued for 
meeting to be held on 3 February in order 
ler the desirability of " taking the adjoining 
and as to the election of a President, ‘This 
notice is signed by Thos. L. Donaldson and John 
Goldicutt as honorary secretaries. ‘The head 
quarters of the infant Institute were then at 43, 
King Street, Covent Garden—in other words, at 
Evans's Hotel, wherein wes situated that Cave of 
Harmony to which Clive Neweome was taken by 
his father under the guiding hand of ‘Thackeray. 
‘The suggestion of taking the adjoining room indi- 
cates an actual or prospective increase of members, 
and the other matter for consideration, the election 
of a President, was of first-rate importance, for it 
resulted in that office being filled by Earl de G 
whose influence did much to raise the new society 
from comparative obscurity to the position of being 
the leading body of architects in the kingdom and, 
eventually, in the Empire. 
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Itis clear that the year 1834 saw the inception of 
the Institute and its definite beginning, but it took 
nearly a twelvemonth to become fully equipped, 
and a notice to its members, signed by Donaldson 
and Goldicutt, marks its first meeting as a fully con 
stituted body. They intimate on 3 June 1835, that 
“The opening meetingof the Institutionwill be held 
on Monday the rth inst., at o’clockinthe Evening. 
‘The council have transmitted invitations to the Pre~ 
sident and principal members of the Antiquarian, 
Dilletanti, Civil Engineers, Geological, Asiatic, 
Royal and Architectural Societies, and also of the 
Royal Academy. Your attendance is particularly 
requested on this occasion and a ‘Ticket is enclosed 
for your Visitor. A Copy of the Laws is also sent 
herewith for yourself, and one for your Friend, 
hould you deem it desirable to furnish him with 

” "The notice proceeds to ask for cordial co- 
operation, and for the titles and scope of any papers 
which members might have in preparation or con- 
templation, 

Here, then, we have the definite launching of the 
new society, Of whose life-story the first fifty years 
is now to be briefly related. At its conclusion 
it will be found that a greater development and 
more momentous changes have occurred within our 
‘own memory than during the earlier period of its 
existence. 

‘At this meeting the President, Earl de Grey, 
stated the objects of the new Institution, and 
pointed out the advantages which Architecture, as a 
hational art, would derive from its foundation. 
Whether the noble President's expectations have 
been entirely fulfilled is perhaps doubtful. But this 
[think we may say—that the public do take a more 
intelligent interest in architecture than they did at 
that period, far as it still falls short of what we 
desire. We may then ask ourselves, or ask each 
other, how far the policy of the Institute during its 
first fifty years was calculated to confer advantages 
on Architecture as a national art, and how far the 
changed policy of the present day is likely to suc 
ceed in that object ? 

‘The President’s opening remarks were followed 
by an address by the senior secretary, Mr. Donald~ 
son. He announced that already 80 members had 
been enrolled, that communication had been estab- 
lished with several foreign Academies, and that the 
nucleus of an excellent Library had been formed. 
He proceeded to express a hope that prizes would 
be offered to young architects for original designs 











and for measured drawings of old buildings, and 
that facilities would be afforded to students for 
foreign travel. He also mentioned the opportunities 
which would be given at the ordinary meetings of 
the Institute for discussing matters of scientific and 
antiquarian interest, In fact, he foreshadowed at 
that opening meeting many of the principal objects 
which the Institute has made its ow 

‘The ambitions of its founders were indeed wi 
the Institute was to have international relat 
the earlier records appear the names of more 
foreigners seeking honorary membership than of 
natives secking ordinary membership. Already in 
the month succeeding the inaugural meeting, 
Donaldson, one of the secretaries, submitted a 
Paper of Queries on all subjects of Architectural 
Investigation. Drawn up by the authority of the 
Council, for the purpose of distribution throughout 
the world.” Matters of perhaps less. portentous 
moment were not neglected, and we find subjects 
discussed which would be of interest to ourselves, 
At the last meeting of the session of 1835 Mr. Pap- 
worth, Vice-President, read a Paper, “ On the bene- 
fit resulting to the Manufactures of a Country, from 
a well-directed cultivation of Architecture and of 
the Art of ornamental design, as an essential portion 
ofits study.” Might we not ask, with some trepida~ 
tion, how far such a Paper might now be useful, 
after a lapse of nearly ninety years ? At the same 
meeting Mr. Britton, whose books are still our own 
delight, offered “* some observations upon the style 
of Domestic Architecture prevalent in. England 
from the time of Edward th to that of James 1st,"" 
illustrated by a series of drawings of old mansions 
of that period furnished by Mr. Britton, and exhi- 
bited for two days, within stated hours, for the in- 
spection of members and their friends. How differ- 
ent this method of illustration, and how far less 
efficient than our modern method of photographic 
slides 1 Yet it will be within the recollection of 
many of us that, in our early days, illustrations of a 
Paper, laboriously prepared, had to he examined 
after its conclusion, instead of being thrown upon 
the screen to elucidate each point as it occurred. 

Another Paper, read in the following session, has 
in appeal to me which I cannot resist. It was a 
“Paper by George Gutch, Fellow, containing an 
account of the Original Drawings and Designs by 
Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren and James Gibbs, 
Architects, preserved at Oxford.” Unfortunately 
there were no Transactions published in those early 
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years of the Institute, nor were there any architec~ 
tural journals in existence, and so these valuable 
contributions are not available for reference. 

Hitherto the notices of meetings had either been 
written or lithographed, but on 3 May 1836, they 
assumed the dignity of print, and the circular of 
that date announces that at the annual general 
meeting on Monday last the officers elected were— 
President, Earl de Grey ; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
Barry, John B. Papworth, and P. F. Robinson ; 
Secretaries, 'T, 1.. Donaldson and Charles Fowler ; 
together with 7 members of Council. 

‘The Institute was now well established, ‘The first 
volume of its TRANSACTIONS was published in this 
year, the cover adorned with its well-known 
Uevice or seal, the design of which has since been 
modified : I have found no mention of the original 
designer. It proceeded in November of the same 
‘year, 1836, to secure its status still further by apply 
ing for a Charter of Incorporation. On the 7th of 
that month the necessary resolution was passed at a 
special general meeting, and with almost incredible 
speed its terms were formulated, by-laws, were 
drawn up, and on 6 February following His 
‘Majesty's Charter was laid on the table, the date of 
its grant being 11 January, 

“This Charter remained in force during the whole 
of the period now under review ; it was supple- 
mented a year or two after the close of that period. 
"The by-laws first adopted form the foundation of 
those by which we are now governed, and no greater 
tribute than these facts could he paid to the wisdom 
and foresight of our founders. 

Itis interesting to note that the meeting at which 
the charter was laid on the table had been adjourned 
for a week on account of the death of Sir Joh 
‘one of the " rich men furnished with abilit 
have generously endowed the Institute. He made 
the munificent donation of £750, which was com- 
memorated by the foundation of the Soane Medal- 
lion, the gaining of which is the eager ambition of 
young architects. 

“The Institute of British Architects was now an 
important and well recognised body, although it 
‘was not yet Royal.” ‘The young Queen became 
its Patroness ; its President was Earl de Grey, an 
amateur of considerable cultivation and artistic 
and a person of great influence in high 
quarters ; most important of all, it included in its 
membership nearly all the leadirg architects of the 
time with the exception of the Royal Academicians, 
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Aceording to the Report of the Council read on 22 
May 1836, and prepared by the Vice-President, P. F. 
Robinson, whose contributions to the literature of 
architecture are well known, very severe reflections 
had been east upon the architects of the time, and in 
order to counteract these and to advance the Art of 
Architecture, towards which it is implied that the 
Royal Academy was somewhat indifferent, the In- 
stitute hiad " burst into existence," a phrase con- 
veying a sense of its rapid inception and assured 
success. 

"This Report is the first of the series which has 
been continued yearly ever since ; and I know I 
shall have the sympathy of those, at any rate, who 
do not master the contents of these annual docu- 
ments when I say that I have perused the gist at 
least of the whole series concerned with the first 
fifty years of the Institute. Let me relieve your 
approhensions at once by saying that I am not going 
togive even the gist of each of these Reports, but the 
first one issued is entitled to a little consideration, 
Among other things it asserts that some years si 
4 report of the House of Commons expressed 
strong terms an opinion that no architect in this 
country could be found capable of carrying a great 
work into effect. In refutation of this injurious 
charge the Report adduces the fact that ninety-five 
designs had recently been submitted in the im- 
portant competition for the new Houses of Parlia- 
ment, designs which exhibited the talent of the day 
ina most favourable point of view, It congratulates 
the Institute upon the gaining of prizes by two of 
its members, Messrs. Barry and Railton, the former 
‘of whom hus been selected as the successful candi~ 
date and his design adopted by the Legislature, 
‘Another competition mentioned is that for the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, whieh had been 
won by Mr. Basevi, also a member of the Institute, 

‘The foreign correspondence, opened with pro- 
fessors in every part of Europe, with its attendant 
benefits to students going abroad, is another matter 
dwelt on with satisfaction, and congratulations are 
expressed at the election’ of Mr. Donaldson as a 
corresponding member of the Institute in Paris and 
the Academy of Fine Arts in Parma, 

‘A wish is expressed that models might be made of 
the designs then being exhibited for the new Houses 
of Parliament and that the Institute might look 
forward to possessing a museum enriched with 
representations of the most celebrated buildings of 
ancient Greece and Rome, with those of eur own 
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Exumrioy of 1851 


Photograph Mindy lent by Mr. FG. Austin 


Sir Charles Fox, Owen Jones, Sic Joseph Paxton, Matthew Dighy Wyatt, H.RLH. the Prince Consort, 


country, made to the same scale.” ‘This aspiration, 
attractive as it is, has not been fulfilled. 

T dwell upon this, the earliest Report of th 
Council, not only because it chronicles the prog, 
Of the Institute since its establishment in the year 
1834 (as it says), a progress which has realised the 
fondest wishes of its warmest friends, but because 
it sets forth many of the objects had in view by 
those early leaders who, by their counsels, their 
knowledge of learning and their wise and eloquent 
instructions, gave its character to our Institute. 

Mention is made of the excellent series of papers 
contributed by members and to the fact that the 
most important of them were to be published in the 
first volume of Transactions, a publication which 
had a separate existence for many years, but which 
is now merged in the Journal. Attention is called to 
the collection of building stones then being formed 
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and its value in connection with the Lectures on 
Geology which the Council had established. ‘Then 
‘comes a reference to the portraits which adorned 
the walls and a wish is expressed that they might be 
the commencement of a series—a wish that has 
happily been gratified, for the Institute’s collection 
of portraits is probably unrivalled in any society of 
the kind. Itis also announced that a medal is to be 
designed by Mr. Benjamin Wyon, intended as a 
prize medal to be given annually, whereas the Soane 
medal was to be given occasionally, ‘The last matter 
of interestis the record of the death of the Librarian, 
Mr. James Ashley. 

‘These, all too baldly stated, are the principal sub- 
jects of the first Report, and while some of them 
have come to naught the majority of them are still 
of vivid interest to the present generation, 

‘The most important event during the next year, 
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1837 (apart from the Charter), was the transferof the 
Institute to better rooms, an indication of its growth. 
‘The noble president, accompanied by the council, 
inspected several suites, and eventually that at 16, 
Lower Grosvenor Strect, near Grosyenor Square, 
was taken; and there the headquarters remained for 
22 years, until the removal to our present premises 
‘was made in 1859. Itis not without interest to learn 
that a lecture on Dry Rot was given in the spring, 
and that during the summier a Register of Assistants 
sceking engagements was started. 

During the following year, 1838, two matters en- 
gaged the attention of the Institute which are cal- 
culated to stir our hearts even at this distance of 
time. One was the proposed fusion of the old Archi- 
tectural Society with the Institute, the other was 
the consideration of * the present defective practice 
of Competitions.” "The question of fusion seems to 
have been beset with the difficulties we know so 
well by experience. It roused a spirit very inimical 
to the “ living peaceably in their habitations " of 
those concerned jand itserves to remind us of those 
qualities of wisdom and forbearance which are still 
necessary if the long-desired unity of the profession 
is to be achieved. 

‘The consideration of the defective practice of 
competitions resulted in a report of the committee, 
issued in 1839, in which the well-known arguments, 
grievances and remedial suggestions were set forth, 
‘The same subject came up for consideration at 
tervals during the whole of the fifty years under 
review, and no sohution of the problem was found, 
until by a process of evolution the present regula 
tions were adopted. Let us hope they give the sat 
faction which their long incubution deserves. There 
is no need to enter into the dreary details of this 
subject ; there is but one gleam of humour to lighten 
its gloomy history, and that springs from the fact 
that in the year 1859 it was feared that unless the 
Institute interfered the custom would become 
established of constituting the competitors them- 
selves as the jury for deciding the awards. 

‘There is a considerable amount of interest, to 
those who have leisure, in reading the yearly reports 
and the much more frequent notices of meetings. 
‘Therein we can watch from week to week and from 
year to year the life of the Institute, uneventful or 
the whole, but marked from time to time by happen- 
ings worthy of special record. Well-known names 
flit across the pages. We learn at first hand how the 
Nestors of our youth were themselyes once the 
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infants of the Institute. We realise how learned 
were our predecessors and how the fruits of their 
learning were consigned to the oblivion of the 
"Transactions, We hear a continual ery for papers, 
‘et papers were forthcoming ;2s though this branch 
of activity were always on the verge of bankruptey 
which was always averted by fresh funds being 
placed at its disposal. 

One of the outstanding events of this early period 
was a visit,in the year 1843, of our patron the Prince 
Consort, or Prince Albert as he was then styled, to 
a meeting of the Institute, It was on 3 April, and 
the occasion was the distribution of prizes.. Pune- 
tually to his time the Prince arrived, attended by 
two of his suite. He was received by the Vice-Pre~ 
sidents and the Honorary Sectetaries, dressed, we 
may be sure, in the fashion dear to our fathers or 
grandfathers, in frock coats, low cut waistcoats, 
showing a vast amount of white shirt front, large 
stick-up collars into which their chins sank, and on 
which their side whiskers rested, collars’ wound 
round with long black neckties with a large bow in 
front. His Royal Highness was conducted to the 
Library, where the other members of Couneil were 
presented, and then a council was held at which he 
presided, and at which it was thought wise that only 
formal business should be transacted. ‘This ended, 
he inspected the casts and models (the Prince was 
notoriously conscientious), and then he took the 
chair at the general meeting. In spite of the august 
atmosphere which must have been generated the 
ordinary routine was followed. The minutes were 
read, Some donations announced, and Mr. Donald~ 
son, secretary for foreign correspondence, read 
several letters from Milan, Coblentz and Paris, 
presumably in the languages current at those places. 

‘Then followed the distribution of prizes, which 
were less in number than they are now. ‘The Soane 
Medallion was the first, the subject being a Princely 
Palace as described by Bacon. Mr. Charles Fowler, 
honorary secretary, read Bacon’s description, and 
the winner, Mr, A. Johnson, was presented to the 
Prince and received the medal from his hands—or 
was it, as was sometimes the manner then, from the 
less overwhelming hands of one of the suite? In 
like manner, whichever it was, Mr.E. Chamberlain, 
of Leicester [provincial members, please note), 
received the Institute Medal for his essay on the 
subject, "" Are synchronism and uniformity of style 
essential to beauty and propriety in architecture ?” 
and a medal of merit was awarded to Mr. J. W. 
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Papworth. Mr. Papworth we many of us knew, and 
anyone can get to know his literary work ; but who 
were the medallists, Mr. A. Johnson, and Mr. E 
Chamberlain, of Leicester ? After the prizes a com- 
munication was read by the secretary ‘On the 
modes usually adopted in forming foundations in 
the city of Venice,’ and with that the ordinary pro- 
ceedings ended. "But so special an occasion de- 
manded special thanks to the Royal Chairman, and 
these were fitly expressed by Mr. Charles Barry, 
"Thus far, it may be gathered from the contemporary 
report, the Prince had made no observation, but in 
reply to Mr, Barry's thanks he broke the silence of 
his visit, * Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to have 
this opportunity of meeting you.” “Thereafter the 
assembly dissolved, and the opportunity of meeting 
the Institute again was never revived. 

But the interest of Royalty in the affairs of the 
Institute was awakened again three years loter, no 
doubt through the good offices of Earl de Grey, and 
‘on 27 April 1846 the gift of a Royal Gold Medal 
Was announced, ‘The medal was intended as an 

vouragement to young architects by a compe 
in design, and the subject set for the first coi 
tion, which was held in 1847, was the very 
and practical one of premises for the Institute itself, 
Eleven designs were submitted, but they missed 
the mark so entirely, they were, most of them, so 
grandiose and expensive—in short, they so widely 
disregarded the conditions imposed, that the medal 
was not awarded. 

“This fiasco sealed the fate of the junior members 
of the profession in regard to the Medal, and it was 
decided to award it in future not to the immature 
work of the young, but in recognition of the actual 
achievements of the older men. ‘The royal donor 
agreed to the change and, accordingly, in the fol- 
lowing year, 1848, the first recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal was Charles Robert Cockerell. "The 
names of the distinguished men upon whom it has 
een bestowed since that day may be seen in the 
Kalendar, and itis needless to mention them here. 
Nor is it necessary to pursue the history of the 
Medal in detail, it may be found ful y recorded by 
our late Editor in the Jourwat of 25 June roar. It 
is enough for the present purpose to mention its 
foundation and the Father curious but happy change 
in its purpose which circumstances dictated. 

It is impossible within the limits of a Paper to 
which an audience may be expected to listen during 
one evening, to mention some noteworthy event in 
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every year of the Institute’s history, and we must 
pass lightly onwards, only recording a few matters 
that strike the fancy. Such, for instance, are the 
congratulations given in 1847 to Mr. Barry on the 
completion of the House of Lords : and the model 
exhibited in 1848 of the scaffolding used in the 
erection of Nelson's Column in Trafalgar Square. 
‘Then came the shadow cast before the comingevent 
of the Great Exhibition of 1851. ‘The Report for 
1850 takes high-flown credit for a donation of £50 
from the Institute towards that remarkable move~ 
ment, which, "* under the enlightened direction and 
zealous patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort," was to achieve a revolution in the arts and 
industries of the world ; a movement which “* may 
lead us to hope,” says the Report, " that ere long, 
England may vie with France and Ttaly in wedding 
the refinements of colour and material and the 
attractive effects of a less sparing embellishment to 
forms, which Greece might have approved, and 
which Rome or Medieval art could not have ex- 
celled.” It would be an interesting theme for 
cussion as to how far these hopes haye been realised 
in either of the countries named. 

‘The enlightened direction and zealous patronage 
of his Royal Highness in the building of the Ex- 
hibition i recorded in an interesting print (kindly 
lent by Mr. F. G, Austin) of the committee respon= 
sible for the Exhibition Building. In it he is repre~ 
sented as examining a drawing submitted and ex- 
pounded to him by Sir Joseph Paxton, with the 
respectful support of Mr. Matthew Digby Wyatt, 
Mr. Owen Jones and Sir Charles Fox. 

The building of the 1851 Exhibition became the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, and the same spirit 
of educational progress which animated its designers 
followed it to its new quarters, for we find the 
Institute commending the directors of the enter- 
prise for their spirited conduct in getting Signor G, 
Abbati, of Naples, to produce a facsimile of a Pom 
peian dwelling beneath its roof and in procuring 
casts of celebrated sculpture ; and a year or two 
Tater the courts of the Crystal Palace were recom= 
mended to students as admirable objects of study. 

"The year of the Great Exhibition also saw the 
establishment of that beneficent institution the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, which has done so 
much to relieve the hard lot of necessitous architects. 

‘Then came in 1855 the first stirring of the waters, 
in relation to one of the most important activities of 
the Institute, for on 3 December, in the course of a 
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discussion on a Diploma in Architecture,amemorial 
was read from the Architectural Association asking 
for the establishment of an Examination, ‘The sub- 
ject was considered by the Council from time to 
time, and five years elapsed before, on 25 June 
1860, a resolution was passed in favour of affording 
an opportunity of a Voluntary Professional Examin- 
ation, Two more years were needed for developing 
the idea, but at length, in May 1862, Regulations 
for the Voluntary Architectural Examination were 
printed and issued. For twenty years the system of 
voluntary examinations was pursued with varying 
success. Sometimes the number of candidates was 
a subject of congratulation, at others it was so small 
that no examination was held, The twelfth and last 
was held in June 188r, and on 28 March 1882 the 
first compulsory Examination of candidates for the 
Associateship took place, and was ‘* attended with 
unlooked-for success.” This definite land-mark in 
the history of the Institute was established two years 
within the limit of the half century assigned to the 
story Iam telling. 

‘The policy of the Institute, founded on its early 
experience of the failure of such lectures as it had 
promoted, as well as of a school of Art, accessorial 
to Architecture "—an event hardly to be deplored 
in so far as the interests of euphony are concerned— 
its policy was definitely opposed to its becoming an 
instrument for teaching young architects. [twas con- 
tent in directing their studies, in aiding them with 
its ever increasing Library and in exciting their 
emulation by the offer of prizes and medals. From 
this policy it has not swerved, aif in view of the 
still wider fields of administration which present 
conditions require it to cover, it is not likely to 
swerve. 

‘The voluntary examination of its own members 
‘was not the first experience of the Institute in that 
direction, foralready,in 1856, it had been appointed, 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, the examining 
body for the District Surveyors established by that 
Act. ‘This consummation was achieved largely 
through the influence of Sir William Tite, M.P., 
and the Institute still continues to exercise the 
powers then conferred. 

In the year 1859 occurred the first noteworthy 
break in the personality of our founders, for on 14 
November ofthat year died Earl de Grey, who bad 
been President since the founding of the Institute 
five-and-twenty years before. To him we owe a 
great debt of gratitude, for not only did his con- 

















nection shed lustre on our proceedings, but through 
his instrumentality it was that the Institute achieved 
almost at once its high position among societies of 
the like kind. To his good offices we may also attri~ 
bute the early granting of our charter. 

Under by-law 23 of the first issue the President 
could only hold office for two years in succession, 
thats by-iom bail been periohically penpencod rs 
order to retain the presence of Earl de Grey, and 
since his death it has, with one or two exceptions, 
been acted upon ever since. Moreover, Earl de 
Grey's successors in the chair have, with the excep 
tion of Mr. Beresford Hope, all ‘been practising 
architects, men who have made a mark more or less 
legible in their profession considered apart from 
their activities within the Institute. ‘Those who 
come within our cognizance on this occasion are 
twelve, and itis worth while to mention their names 
in order to show that the Institute has maintained a 
high standard in selecting its head. ‘They are C, R, 
Cockerell, Sir William Tite, Thomas L. Donaldson, 
A.J. B. Beresford Hope, Thomas Henry Wyatt, Sit 
Gilbert Scott, Charles’ Barry, John Whichcord, 
G. E, Street, Sir Horace Jones and Ewan Christian. 
In connection with this high office the desire for 
distinguished men has been gratified, a desire which, 
in relation to the Council itself, led to u suggestion 
in 1877 that it should be composed of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Institute. Whether that 
wider desire has also been regularly gratified, who 
shall say ? Doubtless the members of all councils, 
recent or otherwise, have considered thatit has been, 
and if any outsiders haye harboured doubts they 
must have been consoled by the reflection that with 
the spread of democratic government it was wise 
that all members should be represented, whether 
distinguished or not. 

‘The one exception to the rule of electing archi- 
tects to the Chair, Mr. Beresford Hope, left his mark 
upon the Institute, for it was during his term of 
office, and in consequence of his influence, that the 
epithet “ Royal " was added to our title, and since 
the year 1866 we have been known as the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. 

Tt was in that same year that another significant 
change was made, that of appointing a paid secre- 
tary. Hitherto the work had been done by two 
honorary secretaries, whilea third devoted his atten- 
tion to foreign correspondence. But owing to the 
increase of membership, and the ever-widening field 
of the Institute's influence, the work became too 
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onerous. An assistant seeretary was therefore ap- 
pointed with a salary, the two honorary secretaries 
being retained, one for foreign correspondence and 
one for home duties. ‘This arrangement was gradu- 
ally modified, and eventually the position became 
what it is to-day, with a paid seeretary to run the 
administrative machine and an honorary secretary 
todo the work usually allotted to those distinguished 
gentlemen. 

‘The Institute is to be congratulated upon the 
change, and upon the choice of the two gentlemen 
who filled the office in succession during its first 

cury—namely Charles Eastlake and 
iam H, White, ‘Theirzealwas indefatigable. 
Idoubtif any of us remember the first, but many of 
us do the second, and will not be surprised to hear 
from Mr.Notthover,the late Editor of the JounNAt, 
that Mr, White and he often spent a large part o! 
the night after some important meeting in dealing 
with the business arising therefrom. Mr. Northover 
says that he and I often worked together till two, 
three, or four in the morning, and turned up 
promptly at the regulation office hour after three or 
four hours’ rest.’ 

“This is the last of the important constitutional 
changes which occurred during the first half-century 
of our existence. The close of that period found the 
Institute following much the same path as it had 
hitherto trodden, It was at once a learned society 
and one to further the interests of architects and, 
through them those of Architecture. Itrepresented, 
as the Report for 1872 said, the interests of Arc 
tecture both as a Profession and an Art. But its 
tendencies were rather oligarchical, Associates had 
no yote. Its active members were all London men, 
Its policy was against the affiliation of societies in 
the provinces, although it was prepared to bestow a 
benevolent interest upon them. Into the changes 
which have occurred since the close of the period 
under review there is no occasion to go this evening. 
‘They began with the granting of the Supplemental 
Charter in 1887, and we may say with truth that we 
are pursuing to-day the same objects that the In- 
stitute has always pursued, but with wider and more 
comprehensive methods, 

Among thematters which fromtimetotimeengaged 
the attention of the Institute or its council in its 
early years, and which have resulted in pronounce- 
ments of the greatest value to architects and are 
calculated to maintain the high status of the pro~ 
fession, are the conduct of competitions, the re- 
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pudiation of commissions from tradesmen, the rules 
of professional practice, the seope of an architect's 
duties together with the scale of his remuneration, 
and the conditions governing building contracts. In 
fields less closely connected with the legal aspect of 
our duties may be mentioned such matters as the 
conservation of ancient buildings and hints to work- 
men in their restoration, Other matters upon which 
the Institute took a sensible view, but which did not 
reach a definite decision, were artistic copyright and 
the ownership of drawings. Itis obvious that how= 
ever learned the Institute was in its early days, how= 
ever much interested in its foreign correspondence, 
in endeavouring to collect every known edition of 
Vitruvius or in the refinements of design in the Par- 
thenon, it had the practical welfare of its members 
at heart, 

Outside its own domestic concerns it kept an eye 
‘on matters of general interest connected with archi~ 
tecture. It tendered advice as to the royal tombs in 
Westminster Abbey ; at the request of the Govern- 
ment in 1846it gave its opinion as to the equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the top of the 
archway into the Green Park, which opinion was 
that it was unsatisfactory and its position there 
most objectionable”; it endeavoured to preserve 
some of the amenities of London which were 
threatened by improvements or new buildings j it 
concerned itself with the City churches, with the 
preservation of ancient buildings in country towns, 
with the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the exea- 
vations at Nineveb,_ It had something to say about 
the Thames Embankment, the width of streets and 
lines of communication. Tt condemned utterly and 
successfully the idea of preserving the exhibition 
buildings of 1862, when once their purpose was 
served. In 1873. Parliamentary Committee recom- 
mended to the House of Commons that the archi~ 
tectural design for the new street from ‘Trafalgar 

juare to the Thames Embankment should be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Council of the Institute, 
and in 1878, under Act of Parliament, the Council 
reported on the architectural elevations submitted 
to them, expressed their opinion and suggested 
alterations. 

On one occasion, in 1859, the Institute, leavin 
the fields of art and learning, ventured into those ol 

olitics and presented a petition to Parliament pray 
ing that the elective franchise might be conferred on 
its members as a simple act of justice, seeing that 
the Governmenthad inviewthe bestowingof it upon 
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other learned bodies. But learning, as such, save 
that resident in Universities, has not been held a 
sufficient qualification for the vote. Among the 
tivities of the Institute must also be mentioned, al- 
though there is no need to enter into their deta 
the establishment of useful conferences of architects 
and of pleasurable conversaziones. 

Passing for a moment from the Institute as a 
whole to some of its individual members, we may 
well come back to those “ rich men furnished with 
ability,” who gave to its funds, Some of them pre- 
sented shares in the Architectural Union Company; 


their names are recorded, but not emblazoned. ‘The 


Gronox Eoyusp Stam 
1 ; Royal Gold Medallist, 1874 





memory of others is preserved in the prizes insti- 
tuted by their generosity or in remembrance of 
them. In 1863 a fund of {1,000 was collected as a 
memorial to Augustus Welby Pugin, and a travel- 
Jing studentship was founded as the result. ‘There 
is no need to record in this place either the objects 
of the foundation or the names of those who have 
been advantaged by it, but I may be allowed, per- 
haps, to mention one fact—that nearly fifty 
ago, in 1873, the annual report mentions that * the 
Pugin Studentship was awarded to Mr. Aston Webb, 


























his drawings being perhaps the most elaborate and 
carefully finished set that had ever been sentin since 
the Studentship was founded.” 

In the same year, 1873, died Sir William Tit 
M.P., who had been twice President and had taken 
for many years an active part in the life of the In- 
stitute and who had rendered it noteworthy help in 
his capacity as Member of Parliament, He be- 
queathed £1,000 to our funds, whichwas devoted to 
the foundation of the prize which still bears his 
name. The Godwin Bursary, the Owen Jones 
Studentship and the Grissell Gold Medal are the 
other prizes which were founded during the first 
half-century of our existence—not a bad record, 
considering the modest fortunes (if any) which the 
pursuit of architecture produces, 

‘There is one other of our institutions which must 
be mentioned before the close of this story, and that 
is our Library, Ithas been referred to incidentally, 
but itis a subject which appears in almost every re- 
port, and pages are filled with the record of dona- 
tions to it, ‘There is again no need to give the de- 
tails of its history, even did time permit, for they 
have been fully set forth in a Paper read before the 
Institute by our Librarian, Mr. Direks, and pub- 
lished in the Journat for 4 and 18 December 1921. 
‘The Institute Library is recognised as the finest col- 
lection of architectural books, manuscripts and 
drawings which the world possesses. However 
much we may differ as to the aims, objects and 
policy of the Institute, or as to the efficiency with 
which they have been carried out, we can all agree 
that the Library alone would justfy its inception 
and its existenc 

Such is the history in outline of the first half 
century of the Institute. Butenough has been said 
toshow theability of those who founded it and fos- 
tered it and entered into the fullness of its success. 
They have left us a noble heritage, a heritage of 
practical knowledge af deep learning and of high 
endeavour. Itis a heritage we must not waste, nor 
shall we. Rather will it urge us to increase it, and 
by facing modern conditions in a modern spirit 
Iéaye to our children more than we received from 
our fathers. Yet while we grapple with problems 
of great practical interest, let us not forget the tra- 
ditions which cling to us, traditions of learning, of 
high-mindedness, of gentle manners. So shall we 
worthily emulate those famous men, our founders, 
leaders of the people, wise and cloquent in their 
instructions. 
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Discussion. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A. IN THE CHAIR 


‘The PRESIDENT : We have with us to-night Mr, 
Worthington, who is President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineere. Worthington is a name which is very 
well known to us, as representing two generations of 
architects, two of the younger generation having been 
‘members of our Council in recent years ; and it would 
be of great interest to us if he would be s0 good as to 
Propose a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch. 

Mr. W. B. WORTHINGTON (President, Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers) : It is not an easy matter for 
me to make a speech on a subject about which I know 
very little, but it gives me the greatest possible pleasure 
{o move a vote of thanks to Mr. Gotch for Kis most 
interesting address. It brought to me more news than 

robubly it conveyed to most of you, but it must have 
Besn of pret interest to members your Tnateae, 

T noticed that in the invitations extended to the 

opening meeting of the Institute, in 1835, about 17 
9 alter the first meeting of the Institution of Civil 
igineers—of which I have the honour to be President 

this year—the President of the Institution of Civil 

Engineers was invited, indicating the pleasant relation 

ship between the two great professions which obtained 

tt that time, which I hope exists to-day, and which I 

hope may be even closer in the future, ‘The President 
of the Institution of that day was James Walker, 

F.RS,, who succeeded Thomas Telford as President 

at the beginning of the year in which your Institute was 
opened. Telford had been President 15 years, and 
alker remained President for 10 years ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Rennie, who was President three 
ars. Since then no president has remained in office 
for more than two years, and he sits usually for only one 
ear. 

7 There ia» matter I would ike to mention, and that ia 
the great pleasure I recently. had in being associated 
‘with your President in judging some drawings sent in 
bby younger engineers in fulfilment of the conditions of 
a prize given by the late Charles Hawksley, with a view 
to encourage young engineers to keep their designs 
within some reasonable distance of being offensive to 
architects. Hawksley, us you know, was remarkable for 
the excellence of the buildings which he put up all over 
‘the country in connection with many great waterworks 
‘of which he was the engineer. He felt very strongly that 
something ought to be done to teach engineers how not 
to do what there are always plenty of architectural 
critics to criticise. I know the subject is a thorny one, 
and I shall not occupy my short allowance of time in 
speaking further on it, 

I would like to mention another illustration of the 
pleasant collaboration between engineers and archi- 
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tects, although it goes back beyond my own personal 
memory, My father was the resident engineer at the 
making of the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, and 
Joseph Locke and Errington were the engineers. Sir 
William Tite was associated with E in desi 
ing the stations for this line, an isa more 
beautiful station in England than Sir William Tite's at 
Lancaster Castle, I do not know where to find it, It is 

t what a building for that sort of place ought to be. 
{fe harmonises withthe Castle and’ with the church 
tower above it, and, altogether, fits into the town in a 
‘way, that railway stations generally do not. 

“Phere is another lite incident of the sume sor con- 
nected with the same rllway, When the line was 
opened my father was engineer and manager. Mj 
unde, "Thomas Worthington, who was 8 meniber of 
your Institute and was known to some of you, wis 
travelling at the time in Italy. My father wrote to him 
that he was building a locomotive works at Carlisle and 
‘was going to put up a bell tower, and asked him for a 
sketch of what he thought the top of it should be like, 
‘The result was the plain square brick tower, with « 
sloping Ulian root, which strikes every person who 
looks on the right: lind side ofthe ine ate goes from 
Lancaster to Carlisle. I mention that merely as an in 
ance of cllaboration between the two profesions 

have the greatest pleasure in proposing that the 
thanks ofthe meeting be given to Mer Gah for hi 


very interesting Pete 
Mr. JOHN SLATER (FJ: Tei with the greatest 
leasure I rise to second the vote of thanks to my old 
iend, Mr. Gotch, for his most interesting paper. He 
has said that the changes which occurred in this Ins 
tute in the last fifty years are enormously greater than 
i in the first half-century. ‘That is 
and right. As the poet says : 
* Now occasions bring new duties, 
“Time makes old things seen uncouth. 
No institution, no society, can hope to. preserve its 
Vitality unless it moves with the times, widens the basis 
of its operations, and increases its activities, I some- 
times wonder what those men who were busy with the 
affairs of the Institute over fifty years ago would say 
if they were to come back now ; if, for instance, the 
fist paid secretary, Eastlake, whom I remember, 
though Mr, Gotch does not, were to come buck and see 
how far-flung the activities of the Institute are + the 
Standing Committees, the examinations, the active in 
terest which the Associates take in the Institute, and 
the work generally that is being done. He might have 
mingled feelings ; he might be glad to see the pro- 
gress which has been made, and he might thank his 
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stars that his lot had been cast in less exacting times ! 
T think I am the oldest member of the Institute taking 
any active part—thous small one—in the work 
Of the Institute who did so within its first half-century. 
When I go into the rooms upstairs—and I may say I 
never go there without regretting that we have aban- 
doned the use of that noble room for our meetings, and 
that we have been banished to these nether regions, 
which, T think, do not fit the dignity of the Institute 
‘when I go upstairs, those rooms are for me peopled with 
ghosts. My acquaintance with the Presidents of the In- 
‘stitute whom Mr. Gotch has mentioned was only a 
slight one. 1 remember Professor Donaldson, though 
not in the Presidential Chair, with his clear-cut face 
and noble head. We have an excellent portrait of hie 
in the Institute, I was present at the dinner given by 
the Institute which was honoured by the presence of 
King Edward when he was Prince of Wales, at which 
Donaldson was present, I also remember once seeing 
Sir William Tite in the chair. After 1879, when I be- 
‘ame an Associate, I was.a fairly regular attendant at the 
meetings. I remember one very crowded meeting in 
188, when Mr. E. C. Robins read a paper on Sanitary 
Science in its Relation to Civil Architecture. All the 
‘well-known sanitarians were present : Captain Douglas 
Galton, Rogers Field, Dr, Richanison, Dr. Corfield, 
and many others. ‘They aired their views in the discus 
sion to $0 great an extent that they had to adjourn the 
‘meeting. In connection with the desirability, in those 
days, of instilling some of the principles of sanitary 
science into the minds of architects, I may mention one 
incident which I know to be true. An architect of some 
standing built a house for a client, in the country ; and 
after it was finished and had been occupied two or three 
months he said to an architect friend, You will remem- 
ber that house I built for So-and-so "** Yes." “* Well, 
the man has had the impudence to write to me to-day 
‘ranting me to go down because, he says. there i some 
thing wrong with his drain ! L wrote and told him to 
call in his plumber | " Nowadays, however much we 
wwe may think it desirable, we aboald hardly dare to do 
that. 

‘The year 1881 was a memorable year for the Insti~ 
tute j it was memorable to me because in that year 1 
read my first paper, on Electric Lighting. I mention it 
to show what an eniormous distance we have travelled 
in those 4o years. I was extremely anxious to show the 
new electric light in operation. Mr. Boyd was engaged 
in rebuilding the premises which afterwards became 
the Maddox Street Galleries, and which the Institute 
has recently purchased. ‘The Otto Gas Engine people 
fixed up one of their gas engines for me. We had a 
motor, and took the leads in at one of the windows of 
‘an upper room, and just managed to get the current 
started at 5 o'clock on the day the paper was to be read. 
‘The engine and the current were s0 erratic that I had 




















an arc lamp installed in the dome, where I placed a 
‘man to regulate the carbons with ‘hands, in order 
that he might keep the light going. T think that was the 
first occasion on which any of the Swan lamps were 
shown here. They were lent to me by Mr. Spottiswoode. 
‘The year 1881 is memorable also for the contest for the 
presidency which occurred between George Edmund 
‘Street and Horace Jones. I was present at the meeting 
‘when the scrutineers announced the resultof the voting, 
and I rememiber the cheers when it transpired that 
Street had been elected by a majority of, Think, two: 
Someone was waiting with a cab for the result of the 
election, and after the announcement at once hurried 
off, and in ten minutes Street had arrived and was in- 
ducted into the chair by Whichcord. Alas! as we know, 
the new President died within a very few months of his 
lection, to the irreparable loss of the Institute. It is, 
a cause for the deepest regret that we have no portrait 
of the most eminent Victorian architect to adorn our 
walls, Streetwas succeeded by Horace Jones, who had a 
“corporation ” typical of a Corporation official. 

‘Then came Ewan Christian, who was architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, a man of the highest 
honour, and almost quixotically punctilious on any 
point of professional conduct. I'Anson followed, and 
though I think his term of office was just outside the 
period we are considering, I may perhaps be permitted 
to recall one of the most amusing incidents I ever saw 
upstairs, Charles Garnier, who had been awarded the 
Gold Medal for that year, came over from France (0 
receive it. I’'Anson, after making a speech on his 
achievements, placed the cord round his neck, and then 
Garnier, to his utter amazement, mounted the platform, 
and kissed him on both checks. 

‘There are many members who used to frequent the 
rooms upstairs and of whom I have vivid recollections. 
‘There was Burges, a little short-sighted man with a 
caustic humour, who used to vary the monotony of his 
official life by inviting his friends to come to his office 
in Buckingham Street, Strand, and indulge in arat-hunt. 
‘When, at the Council, a discussion arose on the next 
recipient of the Gold’ Medal—it was soon after the 

lishment of the Wimbledon Rifle competitions — 
Burges suggested wwe should shoot for it, He was simply 
saturated with Gothic tradition and lore, and I remem~ 
ber being told a little story illustrating this by one of the 
people present when the incident occurred. A number 
Of architects ‘were visiting a country church, Burges 
amongst them, and he said to Octavius Hansard 1 
cannot quite see the detail of that moulding up there ¢ 
Twish you would sketch the profile of it for me.” He 
did so and gave it to Burges to look at, who said ‘*T 
don’t know what it is, but I am perfectly certain it 
not that !”* 

‘And there was Professor Kerr, a very able man, 
and one of the best speakers I ever heard. Tt may 
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not be known to many hete that Kerr as the author 
of a book which is not in our Library. Tt was 
called The Neileafe Discourses, and if anybody hears of 
a copy I strongly advise him to buy it, because it con- 
fains many interesting and amusing skits on the things 
which used to go on in the old meeting room, There 
were William White, Charles Fowler, Henry Currey, 
Arthur Cates, man with a somewhat forbid 
terior, but when you got within the rind wl 
closed him you found him to be one of the kindes 
hearted of men, He was an ideal chairman of commit 
Igo. All his dogmas vanished when Me was in the 
chair; he gave every opportunity to the people who 
were tpeaking, and Be curried the businow through in 
4 manner which we might very well emulate now, 
Many other names occur to me, and each of them, 1 
suppose, to most of those I see around me to-night, is 
merely nominit wmbra; they were men of high in- 
tegrity in their profession, who did their best to pro- 
‘mote the interests of the Institute, 

T happen to have in my possession a very interesting 
record of those carly days. It is a photograph of a 
drawing made by Phené Spiers, bearing the title * An 
Excitement at the R.I.B.A.” Itis a very clever sketch ; 
many of the likenesses are extremely close, and I cer- 
tainly thought that the Institute must have a copy of 
it. But when I asked the Librarian he said he 
helieved there had been a copy at one time but it had 
‘not been visible for many years. As I think this little 
sketch is well worth framing and preserving, I ask you 
to be good enough to accept it for the Institute and to 
keep it among your archives, 

Before I sit down 1 would like to say a word or two 
to the younger generation of architects whom 1 see 
around me. Mr. Gotch has told us that we have, in this 
‘old Institute of ours, a goodly heritage. It is approach- 
ing its centenary, but its future, gentlemen, lies in your 
hands, to make or mar. In a body like ours there must 
be differences of opinion, and I would pray you to 
remember that the Institute as a whole is bigger than 
any of its parts or than any parties of its members, It 
Jooks, perhaps, to-day as if we were approaching the 
safe haven of-——no { Twill not let any. words escape 
me which might savour of partisan shibboleths. May 
Tsay that we hope in the early future it may be said of 
this Institute that '* None is for party, but all are for the 
State"? If we approach our difficulties and our differ 
ences in that spirit, Lam confident that, as the Institute 
bas a past full of high ideals, noble‘sspiratons and 
honourable traditions, so the future will be one of 
creasing usefulness, wider activities, and greater pros 
perity. May I conclude, in the words of the old school 
toast : “ Floreat domus et esto perpetua !” 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [Ff]: Mr. John 
Slater ean go back a very little time before my ow 
experience of this Institute. Seeing in this room to- 
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hight such men a5 Mr. Slater and my old friend Mr, 
Maurice B. Adams, 1 took the trouble to look at the 
Kalendar, to find out on what dates they, respectively, 
became members of the Institute. But before say any 
thing further, may 1 congratulate Mr. (Goteh on the 
very interesting paper he has read to-night ? [thought 
Tiknew a great deal about the Royal Tastiute, bute 
has told us of a number of little matters which had 
escaped me, although I have been 2 diligent student of 
the work of the Royal Institute. 

1 find that Mr, Slater became an Associate in 1879, 
and that Mr. Colleutt became a Fellow in the same 
year; that Mr. Atkin-Berry became an Associate in 

9, and 1 became an Associate in that year too. 
Whether or not we had an idea that there would soon 
be an entrance examination T do not know, but thit 
was the year when the examination was instituted, 

Mr. Gotch has reminded us that in those years the 
Associates had not a yote. T agree with all that Mr. 
Slater said about the room upstairs, and I would like to 

back to it for the meetings, Mr. Roc, Me, Julian, 

Hr. Langaion, Mr. Monckton and myself deteimined 
we would have a vote, and we got it. Formerly we had 
been allowed to listen to the speeches, and even to 
peak, but not to vote, I very well remember Professor 
Kerr, Octavius Hansard and William White, the church 
architect, And I perfectly well remember, desirous as I 
was—and still am-—of saying something at the meetings, 
that if Kerr and Hansard and White were in the 100 
1 knew it was all up with my chance of having a word, 
‘They would talk for weeks, if it were allowed, instead 
of hours, 

T have seen and heard every President of this Insti 
tute from Sit William ite, in 1870, down to the gent 
mun who now 80 worthily occupies the presidential 
chair, Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 1 remember William 
Henry White, Chatles Eastlake, and the Cockerells. Mr. 
Northover has sent to me—beciuse he was an executor 
of William Henry White—a letter 1 wrote in 1886— 
‘which runs as follows : 

“Deak Mu, Winre,—Thank you for the cutting 
which you returned to me. 

At the moment I do not see that I could do more 
than T have re the Metropolitan Board; some say 
that I have done enough in the direction of Spring 
Gardens, for the present at all events. 

1 must be allowed to congratulate you on your 
well-written letters to The Times on the subject of Royal 
Academic Architectural Education. ‘They should have 
been followed up by others from some of the so-called 
leaders of the profession—and instead of Mr. Geotge 
Aitchison writing to The British Architect that you 
wrote the letters without the authority, ete., of the 
RAB.A., he should have written to The Times not- 
withstanding the position he holds at the R.A.—-sup- 
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porting the views you so well stated ; but really Tam 
often disgusted at the want of spirit and pluck shown 
by the profession, They cither from indifference or 
downright ignorance—mostly the latter—let anything 
piss except their 5 per cent., and if the growing ten= 
dency to take work out of the architects’ hands and put 
it into those of the builders and upholsterers continues, 
and gradually the architect disappears, the arcbitects 
have themselves chiefly to blame. 

“If there is anything said at the R.LLB.A. when we 
meet about your letters you may count on the support 
of—Yours very truly, Wat, Woonwan.”” 

Te is a delight to go over these reminiscences, Mr. 
Slater has mentioned name after name of men I knew, 
among others my old master, Arthur Cates, of whom he 
has given a complete portrait. He was’ one of the 
kindest-hearted men who ever lived, but, if you did not 
know him, apparently one of the most austere, 

1 teust this Institute will proceed on the lines which 
Mr, Slater hat mentioned, and I feel that, fifty years 
hence, it will have merited all the encomiums which Mr, 
Gotch has bestowed on it for its work during the first 
half-century of the R.I.B.A. 

Mr. MAURICE B, ADAMS (F.) The unexpected 
‘often bappens, but Mr. Gotch surprised me by goin 
back to the Septuagint in reviewing the Institute's 
springtide. It is not quite easy to apply the 
i the head of his Paper concerning " Rich men 

peaceably in their own habitations,” because 

architects are not proverbially rich or placid. folk. 
Records show that our Alma Mater has not always 
proved to be a “peaceable habitation.” Family affairs 
in Conduit Street are occasionally distraught by differ~ 
ences of opinion, perhaps not about riches or balances 
atthe bank. But disputations add to the zest of life and 
afford perhaps some relief from the mundane monotony. 
of existence 

‘No mention is made in the very comprehensive Paper 
h which we have been favoured to-night of a 
Circumstance incidental to the first fifty years of the 
R.LB.A. ‘The reason for this omission is probably 
‘owing to this matter being in a sense extrancous to our 
household accounts. 1 allude to the continued refussl 
‘of certain eminent architects to join our chartered 
Society. Some thought this exclusive habit arose from 
an air of superiority; others said * 
art and not a profession, nor a trade union.” 
agit may, among those who thus held aloof a few subse- 
quently relaxed to. some extent by accepting the 
R.LB.A, Gold Medal. William Butterfield, however, 
with spartan relentlessness, received his decoration by: 
deputy. William Burges, as Mr. Slater told us, said 
* the medal ought to be shot for by the Artists’ Corps.’ 
If my memory is not at fault there was always more or 
less a comic side to these annual functions. 

‘Draughtsmanship of the Victorian period is now al- 




























































luded 10 as “a convention,” and it has become the 
fashion to disparage it as out of date. No apology i 
needed for such thorough and sincere work. Pugin 
initiated the movement and distinction was added by 
the masterly directness of the pen and ink drawings of 
G. E, Street, in the heyday of the Gothie revival. So 
much has been said upon architectural drawing that 
little remains to be added about the subject in this place. 
However, the remarks recently made by Professor 
Rothenstein call for a few words in respect to the draw~ 
ings of Norman Shaw, to whom Loweso much. The lec 
turer told us that, good artist as Shaw was, his perspec- 
tives "* would scarcely be recognised by’a student of 
art to be contemporaneous with the work of Watts, 
Burne-Jones or William Morris.” Let me remind "stu- 
dents of Art," in order properly to estimate the par- 
ticular quality of architectural draughtsmanship and 
contemporary illustrations generally at that time, it is 
eesential to recognise what happened when copper 
engraving, woodblocks for publication and lithography 
gave place co the camera, In 1871 photolithography 
‘usted transfer lithography, drawing on the stone and 
woodengraving. Thetransformation thus broughtabout 
‘was almost immediate and architects soon learned to 
produce pen and ink line drawings which could be 
reproduced direct to any required size by camera re- 
Auction. No longer was the Intervention ofthe wood 
engraver or the lithographic draughtsman a necessity ; 
consequently the technique of architectural detail was 
insured, Of course there were poor draughtsmen then, 
as now. ‘The main point I wish to cmmphasise is that 
limitations had to be observed because the photo- 
lithographic process required a distinct handling and 
style of execution owing 10 the need of well-defined 
outlines, coupled with a moderate use of cross hatching 
for tones, tints or shadows and for surroundings to the 
picture, because triangular or acute V-shaped inter- 
spaces were liable to clog up in printing off copies, The 
early seventies clearly show the limitations of photo- 
lithography which has been superseded by line process 
zine blocks. In the first volumes of Blackburn’ 
Academy Notes you il ae that ol pstings and wates~ 
colours had to be redrawn in black and white line for 
process reproduction, Nowadays, drawings of all sorts 
and sizes are copied readily, so that draughtsmen ob- 
dnt and indulge in extravagancies under 
the claim of “texture.” Sloppy, unworkmanlike work 
is consequently encouraged. Line drawing among 
architects has gone out of fashion, and not a single pen 
and ink example is hung this year in the Architectural 
‘Room of the Royal Academy. Formerly Academy rules 
excluded coloured exhibits by architects, only black and. 
white drawings being permitted. 
Before concluding, I notice that Mr, Gotch referred 
to the days when the Institute published no 'TRANs- 
Actions and when there were no professional journals, 
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nolreports of papers of that period being preserved, and 
Tcriouslyditec attention the urgent heed ofa up- 
to-date handy catalogue of our unique Library and Col- 
lection of Drawings, apart from the catalogue in the 
Library, which is kept up to date. Tam not unmindful 
of the expense but am sure the money would be well 
spent. We cannot afford to be parsimonious over so 
obvious an obligation to our status and to our members. 
A grant made now by the Council would probably 
enable such a catalogue to be produced by the end of the 
year. At present the only available handy list of archi- 
tectural books is that produced in 1909 by the joint 
Society of Manchester Architects of the volumes of this 
class in Manchester and Salford. It is far from com= 
, OF course, Catalogues of works and manuscripts 
inthe R.LB.A, Library were printed in 1838, 1846, and 
1865. Supplements appeared in 1871, 1874, 1877, and 
1899, The current catalogue treasured by our older 
members was published in 1888, at the sole cost of 
David Brandon who, on resigning office as Senior Vice 
President in 1885, made a donation of 320 ; therefore 
this useful Brandon Donation " catalogue marks the 
end of the period described for us by Mr. Gotch, This 
ean still be purchased with the 1899 Supplement, In 
‘the meantime ann: Sine ameatary setached lists have 
appeared excet during the war. They are too casual 
and getlost; and, besides, the majority of oursubscribers 
possess no previous catalogue to which to attach these 
yearly instalments. ‘The value of the Library is not ap- 
preciated and the whole thing is most unsatisfactory, 1 
‘speak from experience; the need of a catalogue, such 
as members of the Institute ought to have on’ their 
‘bookshelves for constant reference is obvious. 
‘The PRESIDENT : My period of reminiscence is 
just clear of the time-limit allowed to-night, $0 T shall 
‘not burden you with stories about the Institute, We 
have had a delightful evening, and the reminiscences of 
old friends of the Institute have added to our enjoy- 
ment of it In addition to putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting I should like to thank Mr, Gotch person- 
ally for the great pleasure he has given us. 

Hr. GOTCH : Thave to thank you forthe very kind 
way in which you have listened to this record of the pa 
‘There is nothing very exciting in it, though I can as. 
you it has required a good deal of worry and time to 
dearch out the records. But, after all, as Shakes peare 

ys, “A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear of him that 

3 it never in the tongue of him that makes it,” 
and so itis with the Paper I huve given to-night, I thank 
you very much for the way in which you have listened 
toit, 
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Review 


‘THE ORIGIN OF ‘THE CRUCIFORM PLAN OF 
CAIRENE MADRASAS. By K. A. C. Cres- 
well (Hon, A.RIB.A). Reprinted from the 
Bulletin de U'Institut francais d'archéologie orientale. 
Cairo, 1923, 

When the Royal Institute of British Architects 
elected Mr. K. A. C. Creswell an Honorary Associate, 
his name was probably only known to those who have 
made a study of the Muhammadan architecture of the 
‘Near East, ‘The present publication adds to his reputa- 

as painstaking andl erudite writer inthis field, and 
illustrates his careful methods of research, His Brief 

Chronology of the Muhammadan Monuments of 

Egypt was x remarkable production for anyone who 

Was not originally trained as an architect or an archie- 

ologist (indeed, any trained architect or archicologist 

might be proud co have compiled s0 valuable a record), 
and he now embarks on anew venture in this closely 
reasoned theory of the origin of the cruciform plan of 
the Cairene madrasa, illustrated not only by admirable 
photographs of his own taking, but also by a series of 

Accurate plans, measured and drawn by himself, of a 

very interesting series of buildings. 

A madrasa is a theological college or school, where are 
taught one or moreof thefour "doctrines "of Islam, The 
first madrasas were founded in Indiaearlyin the eleventh 


















century. Gradually these schools spread westward, 
reaching Syria early in the twelfth century, ‘They were 
introduced into Egypt by Saladin, and represent the 
only non-military bulldings of importance dine vo that 


reat aoldier, though his fortresses are familiar enough. 
Fiitherto i has been accepted by al waters on Satee 
conic architecture that the typical Egyptian madrasa 
‘was cruciform in plan, that the four liwans oF recesses 
‘opening from the san (or central open court) each 
accommodated a class studying one of the four Islamic 
“doctrines,” and that this cruciform plan eame to 
fo (where it culminated in the magnificent four- 
teenth-century macdrasa of Sultan Hasan) from Syrit. 
‘This view was held not only by Lane-Poole, Herz, and 
other writers, but also by Professor van Berchem, who 
up to the tinse of his recent death had probably devoted 
more labour to the chronology of this architecture than 
any living writer. However, Mr. Creswell states (in a 
footnote on p. 43) that, just before his death, Professor 
van Berchem was convinced that this theory was n= 
sound and was enabled by Mr. Creswell’s logic to ac- 
cept the latter's new point of view, to which the present 
study is devoted. 
Summarised brief 




















has, or could have had, four great liwans round a square 
central court or sahn, (This statement is borne out 
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by careful descriptions of the eight buildings in ques- 
tion, and illustrated by photographs and original plans, 
which are the more valuable because particulars of 
these madrasas in Aleppo haye not been available 
print hitherto.) Most of them had one liwan only, 
the rest had two, But all had a masjid or collegiate 
‘chapel, and quite early one also finds a mausoleum in- 
cluded. ‘Then follows a list of early madrasas in 
Damascus, showing that none were arranged for four 
“rites” or “doctrines.” Other lists, for Aleppo, 
Jerusalem, and Cairo, support the same conclusion, The 
Salibiyah madrasa in Cairo (begun in 1243) was the 
first to accommodate all four " rites but was not 
cruciform. Another was erected in Baghdad a few 
years earlier, to which the same applies. The Zahiriyah 
‘madrasa (1262-3) in Cairo was the first on a eruciform 
plan, but did not accommodate the four rites.”” ‘The 
Mansuriyah madrasa (1285) in Cairo, built by Qalaun, 














hiss only one lian, gad fis not unl we fexch the 


Nasiriyah madrasa (1295-1304) in Cairo that we find 





the eruciform plan used by all four doctrines. More- 
ver, of the long list of Cairene madrasas built during 
the following century, only one, the famous madrasa of 
Sultan Hasan (1356-63 illustrated in my paper on Sara- 
cenie Architecture published in this Jouwsat, early in 





‘931, has thi socaled™ typical "plan, The emt 
‘OUF investigation therelore is that, although the first 
four-rite madrasa is found at Baghdad, the first madrasa 
found in Cairo ; that the cruciform 
in origin and that it is practically 









his main point, but he also suggests a possible 

iwan plan in the fact that the early 
teachers of Islam, especially in Damascus, were accus~ 
tomed to instruct their pupils in their own houses (ce. 
the teachers’ houbes) which had two rooms, opening 
from a central court. In Cairo the typical madrasa had 
4 minaret, but not in Syria, Finally he attacks with 
reat gusto what he calls the “Christian architect 
myth," by which any remarkable success of a Muham~ 
madan architect ix ascribed to some Christian prisoner 
‘or slave, and he suggests a possible explanation of the 
Gothic detail in parts of the madras of Sultan Hasan 
by reminding us of the strength of Crusader influence 
in the previous century. 


‘The work is well annotated, with copious references, 
and is very, free from misprints, though on p. 
“analogous " correctly spelt, and “ Baghdad " is 
rendered in two different ways <n pp. 35 and 43 Te- 
spectively, Mr. Creswell has justified his election as an 
Honorary Associate by this work, for it is to those out- 
‘side our profession who are advancing our knowledge of 
architecture that this honour should be awarded. 
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Annual Dinner 


‘The Annual Dinner of the Institute was held on Wed- Fyne, MCT Philips Hag, Sic Baier Flee, Mr HLM. 
Bescer, 24 May, at Prince's Restaurant, Piccadilly, V Fletcher, Ma PS AOL Foes Me, 

‘The President, Mr, Paul Waterhouse, was in the chair. Foe ie Be Sarg erg apa 

Fee Ba gee ees NOE Hola Gone Nir. Aled Gach (President Northants), 

‘Lionel U. Grace, Mr. W. Curtis Green, Mr. Walter Green, 

a Gorm, At. WH. Guna, 


3 Hall, Mr. E. 
eedaew Aer baritae 
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: tag et 
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1 foches, 
“M.G., K.CV.O,, President of the Royal Mr. ‘T. Jenkins, Mr. Francis Jones, Me 7 Wedonden, Mek 
24, W Lawrence, J.P, the Mayor of Joyner, Mi. William, Keay, Mr Arhug Keen (i, 


‘Kerr President, Di: 





ames Sie W.8 Worthing, Peso: ¢ Sov enon eH 

° cers ; Mr. W. mee Surv tion), Mr. 

tthe ination of Chl Engineers: Mier Jt ignned, (Seg MLE7IE" Chngaton) Me 

President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers ; Mr. J. 11. Company), Lieut Colona P, Cart de Lafontiine, Mr, Matcoty 

Blizard, Pen of teint of Siny Enis Mr. Laing, .R. M, Lamb, Major N. Leslie, Maj 

Edwin J. Sadgove, Provident of the Souety of Architects 

Mr. E, Fiander Etchells, President of che Concrete Institute 

Mr. J; Storm, President of the Institute of Builders; Mire 
Motion. President of the Auctioneer’ and Exate McLachlan, Mr Pred Nis; Me Deve, Wenlocaee aie 

vents’ Inatitute 5 Sir Philip Magnus, Bar ‘Messer, Mr.A.C, Meston, Rt. Hon. ‘he Earl of Midleton. Me. 

Amhent Selby-Bizze, KCB. 2. Stir (Prdent, Norther 4. ithur, 

Board ot Educator Me B.A Mier Mt 
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RA. Me. E. "Turner Powell, Sit Arsbrove Poynter, 
art Mr. W- Plume (Hon, ALB), Me. AcN, Pree, 
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“Eta: Ne. Spencer Wobom: Feiss Warden oe 
‘Saddiers’ Company. 

‘There were also the following guests and members 
Present -— 

Me Mauri 
R 





i Ms Joba Ste, ie Witney Sou, 
Pesci ey Sih Ae Hoge T'S Ae RO Se 
M J. Tanner, Mr. Walter 


Say atcha 











ory C. Whom Me Nestor 
Satan te 
Cota, Architectural Assocation) Nez 
W. H. Collin, Mr. E. Berard Cook, Re Hon. Sir Joseph Yorgi ner ies secre EBAY, ea 
Cook, Major H. C. Cosette, Mr. C. Cope Comnford, Re. Hon. EAS Siri q aeSy 
the En! ot Craond and Balaie, MH 


‘The Be Hen H. A. L. FISHER (President of the 
‘Board of Education), proposing the toast of ‘The Arts,”” 
Sey desea amie Maman 
{he Speaker) asked himself what Lord Midleton would 
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fave said upon that occasion. As a member of the 
hereditary branch of the Legislature, he would have un- 
doubtedly prefaced his observations by reminding them 
that Bolshevism was fatal, Socialism injurious, and De- 
mocracy perilous to the life of the arts, He would have 
reminded them that while architects built houses, peers of 
the realm lived: in them; that while painters painted 
pictures, peers of the realm bought them. Passing from 
those considerations, in recalling his experiences as Secre- 
tury of State for India, Lord Midleton would haye com- 
‘mented, in adverse terms, upon the absence of an Oriental 
section in the National Gallery. He would have reminded. 
the audience that India had an art, China had an art, 
Japan, even, had an art; and, finding. himself in. the 

resence of such a great authority as the President of the 

val Academy, be would have ventured to sugigest that 

some means should have been taken to remedy that 
position. ‘Then he would have recalled his brilliant past 
tus Secretary of State for War, and would have reminded 
them of the famous picture in the present Royal Academy 
exhibiting the deterioration of military millinery from the 

oint of view of the fine arts. He would have associated 

imself with the policy advocated by the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies in the matter of reverting to gar 
‘ments in the familiar red. Speaking, as a connoi 
the ar he would undoubtedly, 

the claims of poetry, oratory, 

have come down on the side of architecture, 
have reminded them that the architect was fortunate 
because he lived in two worlds—he lived in a world of 
business and in the realm of beauty and ideals, On the 
fone hand, they could tell at a glance the cost of a house 
‘Their estimates were invariably exact and close to the 
provisional anticipation. On the other hand, they 
followed their own firncy. ‘They embodied in material 
form the aspirations of different classes of society, different 
races, different epochs; and whereas forms of art might 
rapidly perish and pass away, the atchitect had always his 
consolation in the relative durability of the structures 
Which he erected. Finally, Lord Midleton would have 
Addressed them as on Oxford man, and in that capacity 
hhe would undoubtedly have quoted from the Greek 
philosopher, Aristotle, and have given them the sobering 
reflection that while the architect was undoubtedly the 
‘most skilled deviser of houses, the best critic of houses 
‘was the person who was condemned to tive in them, Tt 
‘was a great privilege for him (the speaker) to be able to 
Propose that Const, After all, art was an essential i 
redient in sound education, and it was'a great pleasure 
to associate the toast with the name of the distinguished 
architect, Sit Aston Webb. ‘They knew him as one of the 
most accomplished architects of theit age and country, 
fand aa the President of that great society which brought 
before the mind and imagination of British people the 
ideal of the beautiful in life. 

Sir ASTON WEBB [F.] (President of th 
Academy), responding, said he had a yery di 
in undertaking to give in about five minutes a condensed 
ficcount of art in a tempemture of what height he did not 
know. First of all he must thank Mr, Fisher for what 
he had said in reference to architecture. Mr. Fisher had 
‘4 wonderful imagination, and had been able to tell them 













































not only what he wished to say himself, but also everything 
that Lord Midleton would have said. Architects had to 
give estimates for houses, and he thought as-a rule they 
did it very well ; sometimes the estimates might be more 
than the final cost, sometimes they might be less—they 
could never be quite sure what it would be, Architects 
‘were, of course, much ol is 











Public wanted the better for architects, Owing to cir- 
Gimnstances over ‘which our architects had’ no’ control 
whatever, bulding wa in n very bad state at the present 
time, With regard vo art, that was very large question, 
‘There was a certain number of people to whom art seemed 
instinctive, and. therefore i€ was quite unnecessary 

to any anything about art to them; there was also 

@ certain number of people to whom art seemed to be 
nothing at all, and therefore it seemed quite unnecessary. 
to say anything on the subject to them. It came to this 
that there were very few people to whom it was worth 
while enying anything at al about arr! Act was one of 
those things one could not talk about. ‘To the true artist 
who had made w atudy of his crac and knew it thoroughly 
the work he did in a day gave him much more happiness 
than the dinner he ate at night. 'To the lover of art, art 
Cante as a silent and profound influence, Artists had 
certain quali which muy be boen in them-—they must 
have enthusiaim, they must have @ sense of mystery and 
(of power and of colour—and if they had not those qualities 
fho power on earth could endow them with them. "On the 
other hand, the qualities some artists have could be in- 
creased and enlarged and strengthened and rectified by 
‘education, and it was in that direction that the Royal 
Thititure of British Architects and the art schools were 
useful in endeavouring to help men to make most use of 
ations with which Nature nd happily endowed 

ta to live, must be idealist and realli, 
‘The idea ide of re muse come from the artist’ own inner 
consciousness and feeling. ‘The realistic side must come 
from knowledge, and, therefore, education was essential. 
‘There was an iden that art Lived a life by themoelves, 
tind had not much in common with other people, but 110, 
mistake could be greater. Many of the great artists in 
‘the past were great men of the world, such as Leonardo 
da ), Lord Leighton, and others. In the midst of the 
furfe at the end of the eighteenth century the arate of 
France made and prepared a plan for the defence and 
beautification of Paris, and when Paris was reconstructed 
in the middle of the last century that plan wan made use 
of, In 1914, when the war broke out, what did the artists 
of this country do? ‘They all enlisted wt once, and hardly 
‘a student was left in the art schools. “The RuILB.A. uscd 
the services of those who were left, and made one of the 
finest surveys of London, which, in his opinion, was the 
finest civie survey ever made up to the present time—he 
twas crtremicly borcy ie had never been Baebes it wes 
0 nearly finished, it would be a magnificent thing’ to 
Complete it and hand it over to the authorities. “The 
London Society prepared a plan for the arterial roads out 
‘of London ; that plan was completed, and after the war, 
Yehen unemployment was rife, the authorities turned t0 
that plan and a large number of arterial roads wore now 
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Actually being carried out. ‘The number of young artists 
who went abroad should also be remembered. ‘The 
Royal Academy Schools lost 35 young fellows; the Archi- 
tectural Association Schools lost 90; the RLILB.A. lost 230 
from its membership and students; the Artists’ Rifles lost 
‘over 2,090, and Lord Cavan, when unveiling the memorial 
to that regiment at the Royal Academy the other day, said 
there was no record finer than that of the Artists” Rifles, 
Tc was only right that it should be known what artists had 
done during the war. If in any war there wos everan ideal 
it was the last war, which was fought for the ideal of pro- 
tecting a people who could not protect themselves, the 
ideal of right against might, Artists should always look. 
towards their ideals and strive to get a8 near them a9 
Posse, they would then do something for art and be 

sppier themselves, and perhaps one or two seniuses 
might do something that would touch the world. 

Sir ALFRED HOPKINSON, K.C., in proposing the 
toast of * The Royal Institute ‘of British’ Atchitects,” 
said, after seeing many cities abroad, he thought on his 
retum what a fine city London had become. fa. his 
college days he thought what a fine eity Oxford was, but 
when he was there last the High Street looked more beauti« 
ful than ever, largely owing to the work of members of the 
Institute, “Those things spoke for themselves. He knew 
the great work the Institute had done, especially in the 
direction of education and in the taining of young men to 
follow in the footsteps of the great architects of the present, 
One of the things which made life tolerable was the neglect 
of conventional duties, and the beauty of old age was that 
it did not matter two straws whether one neglected one's 
duties or not. After referring to the work of the Presi 
dent of the Institute, he said there were two characteristics 
which he hoped would alwaya be borne in mind by the 
members of the profession, ‘The first qualification for an 
architect was adaptability, or an ability to supply the 
client with what he wanted—not to thrust the highest art 
upon the client, but to give him what he wanted, The 
second necessiry characteristic was not to be misled by 
clients who said Now we have got what we want, make it 
‘grand for us.” A great building was a thing which would 
exist for all time, and would appeal to future genierations, 
He had recently heard St. referred to as the 
apotheosis of commercialism, but it was the commercialism, 
of those who had the greatest and richest gifts. ‘That was 
the kind of thing he hoped would govern the great works 
now being produced. Architects had the opportunity of 
producing things which would be seen by posterity, an 
‘opportunity which was denied to those who practined in 
the law; the works ofthe architect would beh record for 
all time, and that was one of the factors which made the 
profession of the architect so much to be envied, In cone 
clusion, he referred to the works of the late Alfred Water- 
house and of the President of the Institute. 

‘The PRESIDENT, in responding to the toast, suid 
he was a whole-hearted Institute man. When he spoke 
of the Institute he spoke entirely with prejudice. ‘The 
Co Engineers hada prize called the Hawley Prize, and 
‘one of the conditions was that it should be judged by the 
President of the Institution of Civil Engineers and by the 
President of the R.ILB.A, ‘The idea of the prize was not 
to teach young engineers how to make a thing look archi- 
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tectural, but to encourage them to compete with one 
another in producing those elements of beauty which arose. 
from pure construction treated poctically. ‘They could 
not too warmly recognise the spirit of that prize, At the 
moment it appeared that the students had not fully 
realised its significance, but he hoped the President of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers and himself might be uble to 
szive them some instruction which would enable them to 
work on rather different lines. 

He knew there were many men who thought that the 
Institute was of no use whatever. He had had an oppor- 
tunity lately of sceing something of architects abroad, and 
‘ome of them had said to him that an institute or society 
of architects was a thing which was of no use in theory, 
and in practice it broke down ; that in their particular town 
it was run by a clique of men for their own ends—they 

Advantages. But there was mare in it than 
yvone in that room thought the RILB.A. was 
' clique, let him come in and see what it was like, He 
(the speaker) wondered if anybody valued what they were 
doing in the way of education. "During his arsociation 
with the Institute, and particularly during the time he was 
chairman of the Board of Architectural Education, he had 
obtained a great insight into the work of the Institute. It 
was getting to bea big thing. Itwas a proud day for them 
to think that very nearly all the architectural schools in the 
‘country within their reach were il 

le as to the entrance 
































the conditions which the Institute m 
of students to associateship. In their competitions they. 
did incalculable service to the members of the craft as 





Well as to the members of the public. He urged 
them to think of their power of public expression as 
aan Institute, A great many of them had hed 


from time to time by their clients and members of 
the public if they could ive advice as to whether 
they were to save their money for a further, fall in 
prices; He was aware that many’ of his friends were 
very anxious to make « public expression on the point } it 
‘was dangerous to prophesy, but it was never dangerous to 
ive an honest opinion. The conclusion which he had 
ome to, and to which he knew nearly all of them sub= 
scribed, was that, wise as the public had been in reseeving 
their money during the past year, the time waa closely at 
apd when the liberation ofthat money would be a wise 
policy on their part, although no one could guarantee that 
there would not be a further fall in prices. "There had. 
been gent falls already, and there was a further fll of 
ad. pet hour in the wages of the openitives coming next 
month, | After making eulogistic relerences to Mr. Atthut 
Keen, the Hon, Secretary of the Institute, and to 
Mr, “MacAlister, Mr. Waterhouse briefly referred t0 
Unification, “Let them be unified that evening. It was 
of vast importance, and he was not putting it aside. 
In conclusion, he ‘emphasised the importance of the 
Institute, 


Mr. JOHN SLATER [7] proposed the toast of * The 
Guests,” and referred to the position and achievements of 
some of those present that evening, all of whom be 
cordially welcomed on behalf of the Thattute. | He 
specially mentioned the presence of Monsicur Louvet, to 
whom he addressed a few words in French. Prom the 
time when it held its first dinner, about 80 years ago, the 
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Royal Institute had, he said, always been noted for its 


ity. 
Rt. Hon. Lord Justice YOUNGER and the DEAN 
OF ST. PAUL'S (Dr. Inge) responded to the toast. 

Monsieur A. Louvet, Président de la Société des 
Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvernement, responded as 
follows — 
¥ Je suis heureux de vous spporter aujourd’hui te salut 
cordial de Ia S.A.D.G. 

Je désire tout d'abord vous remercier dus grand honneur 
‘que vous m’aver fait, & moi et A la Société, en me nom- 
mant Tannge derniére membre correspondant de votre 
illustre compagnie. 

Il y a quelques jours sculement plusieurs des votres 
étaient h Paris pour la pbunion anmuelle de "Union Franco 
entre Bimpeca, gai net a Prssdene de 'Ur : 
confrére Simpson, qui a évé du de l'Union pour 
Toas, et V'infatigable Care de Lafontaine. Ils ont pu 
vous dire combien nous avons été heureux de les revoir 
tet de montrer avec eux au Directeur des Beaux Arts, les 
belles cruvres que nos confréres britanniques ont envoyées 
au Selon. Nous ne devons pas nous lasser de répérer 
combien est utile & PArchitecture, combien aussi est 
Utile aux deux pays ces mpports que nous maintenons 
entre nos deux sociétés et qu'affirme l'Union récemment 
créée, mais préparée depuis si longtemps. 

Creat la communauté d'idées, la fraternité dans Vaction 
Commune, qui nous a mapprochés davantage. | Cex 
sel ane sympathie aul date de, loin, comme je le 
rppelais aa diner de l'Union Franco-Britannique, 
voll longtemps que nous faisons de Venseignement 
miutuel. Nous avons beaucoup. & apprendre | chez 
Yous, notamment dans 'architecture domestique, 
Quill’ s'agisse de maisons d'ouvriers ou de, chitcaux— 
Yous aver en cette matigre un souci de la com- 
position pratique, de l'élégante simplicité qui peut 
fervir d'exemple. "Ne pouvons-nous pas aussi vous étre 
utile, Vous avex constaté effort considérable qui se 
fait en France pour 'aménagement de logements 4 bon 
marché et des cités-jardins. 

Peut-ttre dans ces derniers aves vous un peu retrouvé 
architecture dle votre pays. Vous aver pu constater 
alissi Meffort—je puis dire héroique—que font nos 
confréres frangais pour la reconstitution des régions 
évastées, malgré ‘les énormes difficultés qui sur- 
gissent A’ chaque instant. C'est ce contact continuel 
{Qui nous est utile, et, comme nous n’ayons pes les memes 
‘qualités ai les mémes défauts, nous pouvons nous com 
pléter mutuellement, Nous parlerons aussi utilement des 

‘questions qui intéressent T'enseignement de 
‘architecture, Nvavons-nous pas été tree fiers de 
voir b PArchitectural Association des ateliers organisés & 
peu prés comme ceux de notre Ecole Nationale? La 
seule différence c'est qu'il y a plus de jeunes filles que 
chet nous et que lon y prend le thé 8 quatre heures, 
Mais ches vous, comme ches nous, on tavaille avec aie 
je pourrais presque dire, avec passion. Voila toutes les 
qaisohs qui rendent utile la bonne entente entre nos grandes 
sociétés—eelle que j'ai "honneur de ter est, VOUS 
le savez, une société vigoureuse, on Vappelle 
‘volontiers une " société de jeunes "—bien qu'elle compte 














bien des tttes grises et méme blanches. Mais elle cherche 
 conserver Fentrain de la jeunesse et elle suit avec 
inérét les travaux des sociétés britanniques. D'accord 
‘avec les autres sociétés frangaises qui sont unies en 
Fédération, d'accord notamment avec la Société Centrale 
notre doyenne, représentée ce soir par mon ami 
Richarditre, Yun de ses vice BS, NOLS con 
Hiowerons &eserer Jes liens qui nous unisten, &t mous 
pouvons espérer que ces liens s'étendront un jour aux 
‘ations amies qui ont contribué & assurer 1a défense dela 
civilisation et de I'Art. Nous y trouverons le plus grand 
vantage et j'ajoute aussi le plus grand plaisir. 

‘Mes chers confréres, au nom de la S.A.D.G., je porte la 
senté de votre président, notre émineat confrére, M. 
Waterhouse, de votre (ancien) viee-président M, John 
Slater et des membres de Institut Royal. 








Rome Scholarships in 


Architecture 


‘The scheme of competition for the Rome Scholarship 
in Architecture, offered by the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 18st, and for the Henry Jarvis Scholar- 
ship, offered by the Institute, has now been issued : 

‘The Rome Scholarship will be of the value of £250 
per annum, and will be ordinarily tenable att 
British School at Rome for three years. Candidates 
must be British subjects and less than 27 years of age® 
on July 1923. 

‘The Jarvis Studentship will be of the value of £350 

+ annum, and will be ordinarily tenable at the British 

1 at Rome for two years, This studentship will 
be confined to Students or Associates of the R.I.B.A. 
(see section * B"), but otherwise the conditions for the 
two awards will be the same. 
ition, which will be conducted by the 
recture of the British School at Rome, 
stages :— 

‘A. A preliminary competition, open to approved 
candidates. 

B. A final competition, open to not more than ten 
candidates selected from those competing in the pre~ 
liminary competition. 

Particulars of the general ions governing the 
tenure of the Scholarships may be had on application to 
the Honorary General tary, t Lowther Gardens, 
Exhibition Road, 5.W.7. 

* Admission to compete may be granted at the absolute 
discretion of the Faculty to candidates over 27 years of age, 
provided they have spent in war service at least that 
number of years by which their age exceeds 27. 
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SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND GENERAL MEETING IN PARIS, 
By H. P. Cant oe Larontarse [4], O.BE,, T.D., Orricter ’Acaniate. 


HE second annual conference and general 
meeting of the Union, which took place on 13 
and 13 May in Paris, once again demonstrated 

that the Union supplies a long-felt want in 
facilitating the exchange of ideas between French and 
British architects, and by enabling them to meet and 
discuss the problems of the day. ‘The objects for which 
the Union was founded, as defined by its“ Statu 
are to symbolise and the ties of friendship, 
uuniting the architects of France and Great Britain, to 
improve personal and professional relations, and. sale- 
guard the interests of architects in both countries, to 
contribute to the advancement of architectural edaca- 
tion and the progress of architecture, and to encou 
French and British architects to render each other 
mutual assistance, and to provide a means of com- 
munication for that purpose. 

‘The recent conference was a practical application of 
these principles, and owed much of its success to the 
policy adopted by the Bureau of limiting official busi- 
hess to one sitting. ‘The only formal meeting was held 
on Friday, 12 May, when the following members were 
elected to form the Bureau for the next session, com- 
mencing on 1 October 1922 :— 

President, J. W, Simpson, F.R.LB.A., Chevalier de 
la Légion d’Honneur, Memire correspondant de I'In- 
stitut, etc. Vice-President, J. Godefroy, Chevalier de 
la Légion d'Honneur, Architecte en Chef des Postes 
& Telegraphes, Hon. "Member Architectural Associa 
tion, Secretary-General, H. P, Cart de Lafontaine, 
OBE, T.D., Officer d’Académie, Membre correspon. 
dant S.A.D.G. Hon, ‘Treasurer, J. M. Poupine!, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Hon. Correspor 
ing member RBA, 

British Committee —Professor P. Abercrombie, 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, M.A., R.A., Litt.D., FSA 
Officier Ordre de Leopold II., Membre correspondat 

.A.D.G., Ferdinand Billerey, W. G. Newtory ALA 
.C., Membre correspondant S.A.D.G., A. N. Pater: 
son, M.A., A.R.S.A., Paul Waterhouse, M.A, F.S.A, 
(RIDA), Membre correspondant S.A.D, 

, Arthur J. Davis. 

French Committee —MM. André, Chevalier dela 
Légion d'Honneur, Chef d’Atelier 4 I'Ecole des Beaux 
Arts ; Amaud, Offcier de la Légion d’Honneur, Profes- 
seur de construction & I'Ecole Centrale et 4 I'Ecole des 
Beaux Arts ; Bonnier, Officier de la Légion d'Hon- 
neur, Inspecteur Général des Services d’Architecture 
et d'Esthetique de la Préfecture de la Seine, Hon. 
Corresponding member R.1.B.A., Defrasse, Chevalier 
de la Légion d’Honneur, Architecte en Chef des Bati- 
ments Civils and Palais’ Nationanx, Architecte de la 
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Banque de France, Grand Prix de Rome ; Richardiéres 
Vice-President de la Société centrale ; Thoumy, 
Officier de la Légion d'Honneur, Architecte en Chef 
des Bitiments Civils, Commissaire Général de la 
Société des Artistes Francais; Hon. Secretary, A. 
Schneider, Secrétaire Général $.A.D.G, 


“The name of the following members elected since the lat 
General Meeting were read: 

Brith Section 8. D. Adshend, Herbert Baker, F-Billerey 
H. C."Dradahawe, M, Chaurts, TE. Cooper EG. Ba 
CA Furey, HAT Blecher 
Kamchester, Sit EL, asters L- de Sousony, Re User fF 
Warren, ME. Webiy i, Worthington, Wortsngton "Ff 
Bennet, B. Cox, J.8, Forbes, 1. A: Hall, 8 Hampe. Mursay, 
TS tat, tee. 
























French Section —MM. Arfvidson, Blanchard, Chausserniche, 
Chretien-Lalanne, Coutan, Danis, Déelane, 
‘enne, Febvre, Fe fils, 


 Hulot, 
mand, Rousai, Ten 


An amendment to the “ Statuts " was passed admit- 
ting to honorary membership persons of i 
who are not architects, and it was decided to invite His 
‘Majesty the King and the President of the French Re- 
public to become Honorary Presidents ; and to invite 
the following to become Honorary Members of the 
Union : His Excellency. the French Ambassador in 
Great Britain ; His Excellency the British Ambassadoe 
in France ; M. Leon Bérard, Ministre de I'Instruction. 
Publique Beaux Arts; M, Paul Léon, membre 
de l'Institut, Directeur des Beaux Arte; the Rt. Hon, 
Earl Balfour of Whittinghame, K.G., P.C.; the Re 
Hon, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K-', P.C. 

At the conclusion of the meeting delegates were en= 
tertained to tea by the Societé des Atchitectes Dic 
plomés, and later an informal visit was made to M, 
André's atelier at the Ecole des Beaux Aris. “An excel. 
Tent py of visits and social functions had been 
arranged by the French committee, including visits to 
two small housing schemes, a visit to the Chateau and 
Pare at Versailles, and to the Salon, and terminating 
with an jnformal dinner. 

‘The first of these visits took place, in unfavourable 
weather conditions, on Friday morning, but in spite of 
the sn there wat much of interest in the Housing 
sa promoted by the Office Départementale 
Habitatons 3 Bon Marche at Ler Tae nest 
Drancy. These, and some other small schemes in the 
juburls of Bari are not part ofa large plan but have 
hbeen put in hand to provide for the immediate needs of 
housing in the industrial districts, "The layout and the 
planning of the houses, which are in blocks of two, four 
or—in one oF two cases (as at “Les Lilay ")—aix 
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houses, owe much to the housing and town planning 
schemes which have been carried outin England. MM. 
Pelletier and 'Teisseire, the joint architects of the scheme 
at" Les Litas," explained that owing to the high price 
of the land, which covers an area of about 16 acres, the 
number of houses to the hectare was about 30 (or 12 
{0 the acre), the avce sgoeratper house (living room. 
parlour and three bedrooms) was about £609. ‘These 
are constricted of coke-breeze blocks with cavity walls, 

‘The scheme at Drancy, planned by MM. Bassom- 
pierre and de Rulle, provides accommodation for em- 
ployées of the Ceinture Railway, is well laid out, and 
the plans of the blocks of houses are attractive and in- 
teresting. In this scheme a brick treatment has been 
adopted and the elevations are simple and pleasing. M, 
Bassompierre, who took the party round and explained 
the details of the scheme, had some interesting details 
to give and told us that in the later houses a cellar had 
heen added to provide extra storage accommodation, as 
this was found to be necessury. At the end of each pair 
‘of gardens a brick fowl-house has been built, in order 
to prevent the erection of insanitary and untidy sheds. 
One was particularly struck, even in the smallest 
“Unité,” consisting of bedroom, living room and 
scullery, with the spotless cleanliness and neatness of 
the houses already in occupation, An interesting feature 
of this scheme is the large "" Co-operative” store, with 
‘large meeting room over, which is nearing completion. 

On Saturday a visit was made, in perfect weather, to 
the Chateau and Pare de Versailles, M. Chaussemiche, 
the Architect and Curator of the Palais, explained 
‘many interesting points and showed us some of the 
new discoveries of rooms transformed by Louis Philippe 
Which are being restored, and parts of the vast building 
which are not open to the public. ‘The British members 
and their ladies were afterwards entertained by the 
President and Council of the Société des Architectes 
Dipl6més, to luncheon at the Restaurant de la Flotille, 
in the park, On the return to the station a rapid visit 
‘was made to the Grand Trianon, the theatre, etc. ‘The 
‘ext item on our programme for a rather busy day was 
the official visit to the Salon des Artistes Frangais. ‘The 

arty was received at the Grand Palais by M. Nénot, 
Membre de Mnstitut, Président du Jury, Section 
Architecture, and M. Thourny, Commissaire Général 
de la Société des Artistes Francais ; the British mem- 
hers were presented to M. Paul Léon, Directeur des 
Beaux Arts, who inspected the British exhibits and 
subsequently visited the galleries in which the French 
Work is shown. ‘The party then adjourned to the Salle 
des Conférences, for a " conférence ” on  L’Archi- 
tecture Anglaise.” M. Léon (who took the chair) ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the fine work of the British 
artists they had just seen, and said it gave him great 
pleasure to be present as the representative of his 
Zovernment at such an interesting meeting between 






































architects of France and Great Britain. He concluded 
by asking Mr. Simpson to read his paper on" L'Archi~ 
tecture Anglaise.” 

Mr, John W. Simpson, who spoke in French, in the 
course of his paper said it was manifestly impossible 
to consider anything but a small fragment of the sub- 
ject. He would therefore adopt the method of the 
geologist and detach a chip from the rock, which they 
would examine so that they might learn something of 
its character, He would try and explain the deyelop- 
ment of the plan of the country house as being perhaps 
the most characteristic feature of their architecture, The 
lecturer then traced the growth of the plan of a 
modern country house from its origin in the common 
hall with its dependencies, and, on the proposition of 
M. Louvet, Président of the Union, was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his paper. 

‘The programme of the meeting terminated with an 
informal dinner at which the British delegates were the 
‘guests of the Société des Architectes Dipldmés, and 
Which took place on Saturday evening at the Restaurant 
des Centraux 

‘M. Louvet proposed the toast of the King and the 
President of the French Republic, and read the follow- 
tig message from His Majesty, the company remaining, 
standing : 

‘Au Président de l'Union Franco-Britannique des 
Architectes, Pari 
"Le Roi me commande de vous transmettre, ainsi 
jw'aux membres de l'Union Franco-Britannique des 
rehitectes, ses chaleureux remerciements pour votre 
aimable message, en exprimant, sea meilleurs sou~ 
hits. pour le suceés de votre société. 
™ PRvari, SHCRETARY."" 

M, Louvet then addressed a few words of welcome to 
the British members and referred to the work of the 
Union and its usefulness in promoting cordial relations 
between architects of the two countries, 

Simpson thanked the President for the 
had been given to British mem~ 
bers by their French colleagues, and referred to the 

leasant relations that had existed between architects of 

‘rance and England for many years, He had no doubt 
the Union would continue and extend this friendship, 
and English architects hoped to welcome a number of 
their French confréres at the meeting in London next 
year, 

M. Paul Léon, who proposed the toast of the Franco 
British Union of Architects, said that England and 
France seemed naturally destined to close friendship, 
being only separated by a shallow depression in 
the earth's surface, so unimportant that if Notre 
Dame was sunk in the Channel the top of the 
towers would still be visible, He thought the Union 
had great opportunities for cementing this entente ; 
artists were disinterested missionaries, and because of 
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this they would be listened to in their mission of good- 
will. They had had that afternoon an opportunity of 
secing the admirable work of their British colleagues at 
the Salon, and they appreciated the high artistic qual- 
ities shown by these drawings. He sometimes felt that it 
was to be regretted thatin publicexhibitions more models 
were not shown, ‘The work of an architect, which was a 
composition in solids, would, he thought, be better aj 
preclated by the public if illutrated in this way + 
would also tend to increase the public interest in their 
art by making it easier to understand, ‘They had seen 
at the Salon an interesting section devoted to decoration 
but he thought they would agree the first of the decor- 
ators should be the architect. 

Mr. Arthur J. Davis also made a short speech, in 
which he expressed the appreciation of British archi- 
tects for the work and great traditions of their French 
colleagues. 

‘This brought the proceedings to a close and the Eng~ 
lish members bade their hosts a cordial " Au revoi 
until the next meeting in London, 














Public Lectures on 
Architecture 


‘Two of the series of five public lectures arranged by 
the Literature Committee have already been held 
before good audiences. Mr, Halsey Ricardo gave the 
first lecture on 18 May, on "The Value of Public 
Opinion ” from an architectural standpoint ; Professor 
Ernest A. Gardner followed on 25 May with a paper on 
™ Greek Public Buildings,” which was illustrated by a 
large numberof later slides, Its hoped to publish 

h lectures in full in the JourwaL...'The following 
résumé of Professor Gardner's has been received from 
Mr. W. H. Ansell (4.] — 

Professor Gardner described the general appearance 
ofthe Greek city. The older cities, he said, consisted of 
narrow streets, ined by unimpressive houses having no 
windows facing the street. All were simple, unostenta- 
tious, bearing great resemblance one to the other. 

“The well-known dictum of Demosthenes was quoted: 
While for the state the heroes of old erected such 
buildings and set up such works of art as posterity has 
never been able to surpass, yet in private life they 
were 80 simple and moderate that if anyone looks at the 
house of Aristides or Miltiades he will see that it was in 
no wise more pretentious than its neighbours.” The 
truth was that the social life of the Greek city was 
mostly lived in the open air or the public building. 
‘The Greek spent his days in the agora, the gymnasium 
or the theatre. It was on these buildings, and, of course, 
on his temples, that the Greek employed his genius for 
architecture. 
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In the age of Alexander town-planning became a 
more orderly and stately thing, particularly in the cities 
of the Tonian coast of Asia Minor. gave a 
detailed analysis of the planning of Priene, Pergamon 
and other cites, with aides of existing remaina, and 
hypothetical restorations of their public buildings. 
‘were principally the porticoes surrounding 

ra, the great altars and their precincts and en- 
closures, the libraries, theatres and stadi 

‘The Prytancum, or town hall, and the Eeclesiasterion, 
or assembly chamber, were shown on the plan of 
Priene. Professor Gardner pointed outhow the climate, 
giving on occasion brilliant sun and torrential rain, in< 
fluenced the planning and arrangement of the public 
buildings. ‘The open portico or colonnade surrounded 
all the markets, the altars, and many of the temple 
precincts, The planning of the Hellenistic city, seen for 
the first time by the conquering Roman, undoubtedh 
affected the later planning of the Roman cities, 
description of the Arsenal at the Pirmus and’ the 
Propylacn at Athens and elsewhere completed an in- 
teresting and scholarly lecture. 

‘The remaining lectures and the dates on which they 
are to be delivered are us follows : 8 June, Mr. D. S. 
Maccoll, "" What is Architectural Design”; 1 June, 
Professor C. H. Reilly, "Some London Streets and 
their Recent Buildings " ; ax June (Wednesday), The 
Continuity of English Architecture.” The lectures 
begin at § p.m. 
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RES AND QUEEN ANNE'S 
BOUNTY. 

On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee, the Council of the Institute have decide 
to make representations to the Queen Anne's Bounty 
Office with regard to the fees paid to architects, 


BUILDING BY-LAWS. 

A deputation has been appointed by the Council to 
urge the Ministry of Health to extend the operation of 
Section a5 of the Housing and ‘Town Planning Act of 
1919 for a further period of at least ra months, 


WEBB'S DRAWINGS OF THE PALACE AT 
WHITEHALL, 

Mr, Andrew Oliver [.] writes : "* With reference to 
Webb's drawings, Mr. Gotch contributed a paper, 
illustrated with about thirty of Webb's drawings, tothe 
Architectural Review for June rota, together with a 
fist showing where the drawings may be found.” 


“THE EMPIRE TIMBER EXHIBITION, 1920. 

A quantity of surplus catalogues of the above exhibition 
are still available for disposal. Arrangements have been 
‘made with the Department of Overseas Trade for the vale 
ff these catalogues at the RLB.A., 9, Conduit Street, W, 
sphere they can be obtined ut th price ofa. each (pot 

ree 25. 41d). 
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Westminster Hall 


METHODS OF EXTERMINATING THE WOOD-BORING BEETLE, XESTOBIUM TESSELLATUM 


Hall by. the Ancient Monuments Branch of His 

“Majesty's Office of Works and Public Buildin 
1913 revealed the fact that by far the greater portion of the 
‘very serious decay in the timbers was duc to the attack of a 
‘wood-boring beetle, whose ravages were first discovered by 
the personal examination of the roof by the present 
Director of Works, Sir Frank Baines, C.B.E., M.V.O, 

“The insect was identified by Dr, Gahan and other 
Xestobium Tessellatum, one of the anobjid beetles. 

"The life history of the creature is still the subject of in 
vestigation, but it is known to undergo a complete meta- 
‘morphosis through 1 larval stage, a chrysais or pupal singe 
‘and then become the perfect beetle. It is believed that the 
larval stage, in which the white slightly curved grub is 
known as wood-worm,” ia the period of the greatest de 
structive activity, when it bores through the oak with its 
hurd, sharp jaws, forming acireulartunnetof approximately 
‘one-eighth of an inch diameter. ‘The soft body of the grub 
is arined with minute homy pegs, directed out and back- 
‘ward, with which to press upon the sides and top of the 
bore-hole and give driving power to the jaws. When the 
larval stage is about to terminate, the grub directs his bore~ 
hole towards the surface of the wood without actually 
piercing an opening, and lies down near the end of the 
tunnel for the duration of the chrysalis or pupal stage, On 
the emergence of the beetle from the chrysalis, the bore 
hole is completed to the outer air, and, after drying and 
hardening, the beetle is now complete and commences to 
‘all for a rate with the rhythmic tapping from which it 
derives its popular name of " deathwatch.” ‘The call ix 
produced by the beetlersing upon it frontlegsand rapidly 
dropping again until is jaws strike a harp blow upon the 
surface of the wood, Bight or ten taps in quick succession 
‘compose the eall. “The exus from which the grube are 
hatched are laid in eracks and joints of the timber and this, 
‘has caused some of the principal bearing joints of the roof 
tobemost severely damaged. ‘The grub’s habit of working 
in the dark and not emerging through to the outside of the 
timber until completely transformed into the perfeet beetle 
hhas led to the preservation of a sound-lookiny outer crust 
‘on beams whose interior is completely eaten away. 

Dr. Maxwell Lefroy, ofthe Imperial College of Science, 
South Kensington, has taken the life history of the beetle 
into necount in devising a chemical preparation for pre- 
serving the wood in future from its attacks, and had added 
4 proportion of cedar-wood oil to the insecticide to keep 
the beetles, who seem to dislike its scent, from approaching 
tolay theit eggs on the wood. In devising # suitable com~ 
pound several limiting conditions were first laid down, 
Which excluded the tse of reagents that were highly in- 
flammable or so poisonous as to involve serious risk to the 
‘workmen applying the preservative, ‘The characteristic 
range brown colour of the old timber was carefully pre- 
served by the exclusion of any substance that had the effect 
of changing or darkening its hue. a 

‘The active principle of Dr. Lefroy’s composition, tetra 
chlorethane, i very powerful insecticide, but, unforta- 


Th systematic survey of the roof of Westminster 



























































nately, it is also capable of adversely affecting human 
beings, as itis a powerful liver paison. Ithad, therefore, to 
be dikited with other ingredients into a form in which it 
was reasonably safe to handle. After considerable experi 
‘ment, both in the laboratory and in Westminster Hallthe 
formula was settled as follow: 











Per cent. 
Tetrachlorethane =. sss $0 
Cedar-wood oil, era 6 
Solvent soap)... 2 
Paraffin wax Leen 
‘Trichlorethylene = 3-5 40 


‘The nolvent soap holds the oil andl renders the wood 
rnon-inflammable and the paraffin wax prevents chemical 
action. ‘The trichlorethylene is a solvent and diluent for 
the tetrachlorethane and is itself a feeble insecticide, 

Notwithstanding the considerable dilution of the prin~ 
cipal ingredient, the resulting liquid and its volatile pro 
ducts were still regarded by the Home Office experts ax 
poisonous, and the men applying the spray were required 
to wear approved gas-masks. Five of these  gasman's 
masks "* were obtained from Messrs, Siebe, Gorman and 
Co,, Westminster Bridge Road. ‘They consiat of a pneu 
‘matically sealed cover over the nose and mouth with back~ 
presure valve for the exhaled breath and a long india- 
rubber tube reaching to the external air. A canvas ca 
fitted over the operator's head keeps the cover for mout 
and nose in position. 

As the result of further experi 
of the actual spraying of the timbers, it was proposed, in 
October 1917, to substitute @ non-poisonous solution, 
‘The active insecticide in this second solution was ortho- 

ndichlorbenzene, which is even more deadly to the 

tle than the first solution, Soap and cedar-wood oi 

were added to perform the sime functions as before. "The 
‘material was actually made up to the forraul 























Per cent, 
Ortho-para-dichlorbenzene .... 91 
White Castille soap base 6... 
Cedar-woodoil.. st) tk 2 


It-was obtained from Mesirs. Heppells, Insectox Labo- 
ratorien, 2 and 6, Eden Street, Hampstead Road, N.W. 

“The method of applying the spray was the sure for the 
second solution ax the first, with the exception that the 
"gaaman's masks ” were only necessary to be used with 
the first solution. A thorough brushing away of dust and 
debris preceded the actual spraying operations, and dust 
lying in the bore-holes of the beetle—the excreta of the 
ercature’s digestive processes—was removed by air blast 
through a hose and spray nozzle. The container for the 
solution was used to produce this blast, but a vacuum 
‘leaner would be efficient. ‘The cleaning operation was of 
primary importance, as the penetration ofthe solution into 
the wood fibrea might be very seriously diminished by a 
screen of dirt upon the surface of the timber, ‘The time 
spent in cleaning generally exceeded that given up to the 
two coatings of spray afterwards applied. 
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‘A ten-gallon container composed of acid-proof metal 

known as "virex allay” was obtained from Messrs, 

Holder, Harriden and Co., Nobel House, 35, Nobel 

falcon Square, E,C.2. The container was mounted 

‘on an iron frame-work with a wheel and two legs and two 

hhandles, so that it could be wheeled or lifted from point t9 

joint about the scaffolds, It was fitted with a hand pump 
for working up an ait~presstire of 120 Ib. to the square inch 
anda pressure gauge graduated to measure up to that figure. 

‘A screw nozzle and tap allowed the hose for the discharge 

Of the liquid to be nttached near the bottom of the con- 

tainer, the hose itself being provided with another tap at 

the free end so that the spray could also be turned on or off 
by the operator directing it against the wood. 

‘The proceedings were generally carried out in the fol- 
lowing order — 

1, The portion of the timbers to be sprayed was cleaned 
and blown free from dust, 

2, Nine gallons of the well-stirred solution were poured 
from the drum in whieh it was obtained from the 
‘manufacturer into the eylindrical container and the 
machine hauled up to the scaffold by the electriewinch, 
fitted on the floor of the Hall. 

3 The two operators and those watching oF assisting in 
the experiment arranged the air tubes of their ** gas- 
‘man’s masks "so thatthe air drew freely from a point 
‘outside the roof well out of the way of the fumes, and 
put on the head-pieces s0 as to cover their mouths and 




















Nort.—Masks only required with first solutioncon- 
containing tetmachloreths 
4. ‘The air-pressure, applied by means ofthe pump handle, 
‘was Kept up at & pressure of from 20 to 6o Ib. to the 
squareinch by one operator whostood by the machine. 
5; The other operator applied the nozzle of the hone to the 
wood and turned on the tap.. ‘The exact distance at 
Which the nozzle was held from the wood varied to 
suit the size and position of the timbers being treated, 
hut the speay’was never allowed to fall from a distance 
upon the wood. 
"The object was to take advantage of the pressure 10 
dive the liquid into the pores of the surface, and the 
nozzle of the hove was held ay close as practicable 
‘without undue splashing and loss of the liquid. 
ery part of the timber, new or old, was given at least 
wo coats of the solution, or nither, was given two good 
soaking, for the spray was not discontinued until the sur- 
face had absorbed sv» mich as it could hold and the solu~ 
tion was beginning to run and drip. Some difficulty was at 
first experienced in the spraying of the smaller parts ofthe 
‘open-work tracery, as the spray was linble to miss the wood 
‘and fall in a mist to the floor of the Hill, A special brush 
nozzle was made to meet this difficulty, and, as they be- 
same more experienced, the workmen also learned to adapt 
the ordinarynoxele fortuscon theseparts, Asthe liquid ran 
through the hose the pressure steadily declined wntil the 
‘eatige indicated 20 Ib. to the square inch, when the cocks 
‘were tured off and the pressure pumped up again to Gob. 
‘Aaboth the first (poisonous) solution and the second (or 
non-polsonous) gave off x pungent smelling vapour, it waa 
found necessary to choose w time for the spraying we 
when few people would be actually: inthe Hall or the 
ining parts of the House of Commons. 


























Colour in Building 
By HALSEY RICARDO [F.]. 

‘The annual revival of colour in London, in our 
squares and parks, due to the vernal ministration of 
nature, should suggest to us how much, by means of 
paint, colour wash and permanent coloured building 
materials, we might relieve the sombre appearance—in 
winter, and indeed throughout the year—of the city in 
which most of us have to spend our lives. I am told 
that in Magdeburg the inhabitants, smarting under the 
criticism of the dulness of their town, are busied now in 
brightening their churches, public buildings and houses 
with gay colouring, in order to please their asthetic 
sense andl to remove the reproach they are unwilling to 
suffer any longer. 

‘We might do well to accept such an inspiriting lead. 
There are many stucco-faced buildings in London 
which have to be periodically repainted, and what is 
required is, not that each tenant should colour his 
individual strip of house-front according to his fancy 
and the terms of his lease, but in co-operation with his 
neighbours treat the terrace, block of buildings and 
architectural composition as an entity, and ao restore 
the original architectural conception of the group of 
buildings, designed as such, 

en where the building has no relation to itn 
ht be done to give a pleasing re~ 
usually timid, prevailing trear~ 



























ment by the house-pai 
‘A particularly interesting movement in this direction 
\gurated by the recent competition held under 
pices of the RuLLB.A. An anonymous donor 
offered £200 in prizes for the best treatment in coloured 
ily of «supposed business frontage in. a London 
street. This offer had a most gallant and instructive 
response, and theschemes, 170 in number, had been on 
View at the Galleries of the R.ILB.A, Tt is hoped that 
the exhibition will have had the effect of stimulating 
the public to take an interest in-a matter that really con- 
cerns it far more intrinsically thu ned {9 sts 
pect and through habit and the numbing effect of past 
conventions to realise. 




















ELECIRIC LIGHTING, HEATING, ETC. 

‘The Couineil have decided to arrange for the holding 
of a joint meeting between the Royal Institute and the 
Teutitution of Electrical Engineers for the purpose of 
discussing papers on the use of electricity for the light- 
ing and heating of buildings and for domestic purposes. 





Messrs. Paul and. Michael Waterhouse have made a 
donation of £21 to the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
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Testimonial to Mr. Northover 


N ‘Thursday, 25 May, the Front Library was the 
Jecene of a pleasant little ceremony, when Mr, 
Northover was presented by past and present 

members of the Literature Committee ‘with a testimonial 

in token of his 28 years’ association with the Committee 

4 Editor of the Jounwat., The testimonial was written 

on vellum by Mr, Macdonald Gill, the inscription in 

black, the name “George Northover "in gold, and the 

‘ames of the signatories in red; the gilt and ebony 

frume was made by Mr. Joseph Armitage 

‘The Chairman, Mr. H. M, Fletcher, 
presentation, said that they had got Mr. 
to tell him what they thought of him, a process which 
modesty would make more interesting to them than to him, 
“Twenty-eight years was time enough to lay the foundation 
of solid friendship, and those who had worked with his 
Mould think of him often in his well-earned retirement, 
‘They would think of hirn as of one who hid his attainments 
under a thick bushel of modesty—an editor who raised 
the Jou1al. to the position which it holds, » ‘They would 
think of the heavy burden he bore during the war as 
temporary Secretary of the Institute, and would re- 
member the earlier work, such as the ‘Transactions of 
the Town Planning Conference in 1910, which he earried 
‘out so ably. "These were some of the reasons why those 
who subscribed their names had done so, not with 
consent, but with enthusiaim, 

Mr, Harrison ‘Townsend, as one of the oldest members 
of the Committee, referred to the long and pleasant 
association which he had had with Mr. Northover, and to 
the devotion which he had always shown to the Institute. 
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‘Mr. Northover, in the course of his reply, said :— 


“ When I first came to the Insticute—now going on for 
29 years—among my scheduled duties was * attendance 
atall meotings of the Literature Committee,’ One usually 
finds on this Committee Institute Essay Medallists, 
authors of notable architeeturl books, authors of 
sessional papers, and of other important communications 
to the Transactions. Most of the members of the 
Institute who have made theit mark in architectural 
literature have been at one time or another members of 
the Committee. "To be associated with so distinguished 
a body was a privilege T have always been very deeply 
sensible of, and, needless to say, it has been of infinite 
value to me in the conduct of the Jounvat. Lowe my. 
Very grateful acknowledgments to the many members of 
the Committee who have given the Jounnat. the benefit 
of their scholarly erudition and literary talent. 


“*He is a candle, the better part burnt out,’ said 
one of Shakespeare's’ characters. ‘This description fits 
exactly the retited man, Still, T admit that ‘the cool, 
sequester'd vale of life” T have entered is not without 
its amenities. To me the moat precious of these is the 
recollection I have of the agreeable relations that have 
always existed between the membors of the Institute 
and myself. ‘The kindly courtesy I have invariably 
received from members has made it a real pleasure 
fo serve them. This precious testimony, enshrined 
in this beautiful writing, will be among my. most 
cherished possessions, a perpetual source of pride and 
gratification to me and my Home circle.” 
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Allied Societies 


Livenroot. Ancntrncronat, Socuery. 

‘The President, Vice-president and members of Council 
of the Liverpool Council have been elected for the ensuing 
year of office as follows -— 

President—Gilbert W. Fraser, 
dents—Prof, P. Abercrombie, M.A. A.R.LB.A.; 
W. Glen Dobie, A.R.LB.A, Honorary Secretaries— 
Ernest Gee, A.R.LBA, ; Felix Holt, A.R.1.B.A, Men- 
bers of Council—Fellows ; Viustwell Grayson, MA, 
F.RALBA.; Richard Holt; ‘T. ‘T. Rees, F.RLBA., 
FS.1.; Amold Thornely, F.R. E. P. Hinde, 

“R.LB.A. ; Edmund B. Kirby, F. A.; Prof. C,H. 
. F.R.LBA.; Associates: BE. 1. Bower, 
H, A. Dod, M.A, A.RLBA, 


Bums, Bucks axp OXON Ancurracrumal Assoctartion, 
"The Second Annual Meeting of the above Association 
‘was held at Oxford on Saturday, 20 May 
‘ing members were elected for the ensuing 






Vice-presi- 

















Smit 
‘Auditor. A. Rix (A. 
fing (J. Hom. Secretary —H. Hutt [.}. 
he Annual repost and balance sheet were adopted, and 
the President delivered an address which will be published 
jn extenso in the Year Book. ‘The Association has 125 
members, and is to be congratulated on its rapid growth 
dnd successful work, 


Architectural Association 


‘Tue House List. 
‘The A.A. Council's nominations for the House List 
forthe Sion ona ar. follows 
resident Me, fan, RIDA. 

Th peecdente--Messrs. Ly 8: Sultan, ARLBA., 
rt H. Jenkins, Lic.RLB-A. 
4 Giver Visdanuer Mr. Ea Stanley Hall, M.A. 
ERIUDA. 

Honorary Bilitor—Me, MP. Waterhouse, A.RLBA, 

HinoraryLibrarian.-Mie, Manning” Roberton, 
ARTA. 

Hourary Seeretary.—Mr, J. Alan Skater, M.A. 
Sica Council Messrs. W. G. Newton, 

‘Ordinary Members af Council Messrs. W. G. Newton, 
ye ee ak President, ft, Barnes, MP 
MikibAs TA. Darcy Brddell, ARLBA, M. J. 
Diwan BRLBA, F.C. Eden, MA, G. P. Fides, 
RICLBA, tie 8. Goodhart-Rendel, B.’D. Hepworth, 
ANLLDAY Olver Mil, EJ. Lingeny, MELB Ay 
Hoa iy ToL. Roberts, ALBA, 
8. Tagg RLBA., M. J. 
Philip, Tilden, 






































H. A. Saul, 


AR LBL Cowles-Voysey, 
ARIAT NM Wikon, FRLBA,, and G. C 








Wornum, A.RLB. 


Prizes and Studentships 


HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 
To the Editor, Joursat RBA — 

‘Sm,—I desire to draw the attention of your readers to 
the subject set for this prize for the current year—viz., 
"A Maternity Home and Infant Welfare Centre," Tn 
the cause of social progress these institutions are bound 
to have an importance in the future which is as yet litte 

|. Although a comparatively small number of 
specially designed buildings have been erected (and these 
fe to some extent tentative), most Flealth Authorities have 
inh only in converted premises. Indu 
Course properly: designed buildings will be required all, 
‘over the country, and those architects who haye made a 
ibject may well hope to reap the benefit 
the price offers « good opportunity for 
at least the conimencement of such a study, and it is 
ising architects will enter ns com= 
much to be desired. 

1g forth in detail the requirements 
und also some information of buildings and writings for 

reference has been prepared and approved by the 
of Architectural Education. A copy of this will be sent 

to each competitor. 

‘The monetary value of the prize has been raised this 

year to £60—Yours faithfully, 















A. Saxon Sut. 





BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.LB.A. Hexey Saxon SNELL Prize, 

Owing to the generosity of Mr. A. Saxon Snell, the 
Henry Saxon Snell Prize his this year been increased 
by £10, bringing the value of the Prize to £60. 

‘Phe subject set is a Maternity Home and Infant 
Welfare Centre, A memorandum setting forth the 
objects of such an institution and further particulars 
may be obtained, free of charge, from the Royal 
Institute. 





Evenanp J. Haynes, 
‘Secretary to the Board, 





ALBA. STAFE. 


‘Many members of the Institute will learn with regret of 
the death of Mr. W. H. Bond, who had been # member of 
{he stat forthe past twelve years. Me, Bond verve inthe 
South African War, and subsequently in India and China, 
He was engaged at the Institute as a temporary assistant 
during the ‘Town Planning Congress in 1910, and. was 
‘afterwards retained on the staff asa clerk to the lite Editor, 
‘Owing to his state of health, and greatly to his regret, he 
was unable to join the forces during the lite war, "He 
Ueted as Chief Clerk in the office during Mr, Baker's 
fibsence on war service, His frank and kindly nature 
endeared hin to all his fellow workers. 
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Competitions 


Avektasp War Miwon, 

‘The third and final set of Questions and Answers has 
been received, and is available for inspection in the 
Library. 

Dewsavay Wan Mumontat. Competition. 

‘The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Professor C,H. Reilly, 0.B.E, 
F.R.LBA,, as Assessor in this Competition, 





Lyra Puntic Hatt, Axo Barns Comermion, 
‘The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. Alfred W. S, Cross, Vice- 
President, R.L.B.A., as Assessor in this Competition. 
Tay MacAtssrex, 
Secretary, 








Conventions Oven. 
Auckland War Memorial, 
Ipswich War Memorial, 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library. 





Members’ Column 


Members, Licentiates, and Students insert announcements 
od ache ert ad Surg ey inert ements 





ve, QQUIOROF PARTNERSHIP. 
Me, Gonwix having acquined from Miss. Godwin, 
vowett, Riley & Stith the antl Practice carried a bythe 
ay Architects bnd Surveyors at Vieat Street, Riddermlaater and 
Una Steet," Bewaley, has arranged 4 Partnership withthe Fos 
9f Meso. Hrtehard & Pritchandy Avchiteets and Surveyor. Hani 
Buldings, Kidder 

The" Athslgaated 











ict wil 











zleng tabard € Gate CLAY A 
Tink Buildings, Kudderuinster, ant Load 
“Tel. = 443 Hdermtaster, 37 Bewley, 

PARTNERSHIP, 

ies. to Purchase a Partnership we 









sor would take tage 
thom With 07 





Seema, po ‘en 
‘tablished London: 
fame gean, Unive archer, Yr 
pargrntah works, War service 
WLR 9 Condi Street, Lantin, Wr 
rain ated by aphitest (Licentiate af yo yeas pret 
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Colour in Architecture 


By WILLIAM HARV! 





, OWEN JONES STUDENT 1913 


(Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 29 May 1932] 


NVESTIGATION of the two aspects of colour 
[= structure in architecture would form an in- 

teresting and ample field for a lifetime’s study, 
and its enormous extent makes it peculiarly difficult 
to condense into an hour’s lecture. More than that, 
the ground has already been tilled and the harvest 
reaped by no less a master than John Ruskin, whose 
book The Stones of Venice, is an elaborate treatise on 
the subject. 

‘The book is a classic ; and if it shares with other 
classic works the fate of being “praised and not 
read,” that perhaps is due to the fact that Ruskin 
filled his pages so full of good things that itis diffi- 
cult to avoid a sort of mental indigestion in attempt- 
ing to absorb them, 

The practice of design is much more a matter of 
the imitation of selected examples than an affair of 
the application of rational or religious principles ; 
and however right Ruskin was in his spiritual 
analysis of certain elements of building, the good 
effect is dissipated by the practical difficulties in the 
course of interpretation from perfect theory to 
actual bricks and mortar. Modern buildings are 
designed in response to definitely practical ends and 
aims, 

Structural honesty, combined with appropriate 
colour, should be kept in view in all architectural 
design, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
buildings are made merely to express true principles 

















of structure and colour, Itis only when the general 
purpose, the convenience and economy of the build- 
ing have been considered that these aspects of 
architecture begin to loom large in the field of 
vision, However the architect faces his problem, 
colour and structure will take their place in the 
finished building. He may be interested in struc- 
tural problems and allow them to express them- 
selves in his finished work—may, indeed, enlarge 
upon them and make them an integral part of its 
appeal as a work of art, or he may do ll in his power 
to disguise the real structure with applied orna- 
ment unrelated to affairs of building. In a similar 
way, it is within the province of the architect to 
determine the eolour of his buildings, to decide 
whether colour shall be considered at all, whether 
the cheapest or most convenient materials shall be 
used irrespective of their colour, or whether special 
attention shall be given to the selection of materials 
of intrinsically pleasing hues or of hues that have 
been found to take their place in the scheme with= 
out clashing under certain climatic conditio 

Over and above the possibilities inherent in the 
selection of sound building material of pleasant 
colour is the possibility of decoration by colour in 
the form of applied pigment, or by incrustation 
with marble, tiles, mosaic or metal. 

All methods yield excellent results under suit- 
able conditions, and this paper has been written, 
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not to advocate any particular application of colour, 
but to put together some facts in relation to the 
‘combination of structure and colour in architecture 
under different climatic circumstances. 

In some way or another colour is bound up in the 
appearance of all architectural works, and when not 
formally invited it is rude enough to intrude its 
presence unasked. ‘The colour of materials available 
at certain sites controls the finished effect of many 
works of architecture, 

In both Jerusalem and ‘Tiberias the same type of 
design is adhered to in the old domestic architee- 
ture ; but whereas the one city, built of creamy 
limestone, is full of charming colour harmonies in 
relation to its surroundings, the architectural 
appearance of the smaller town is rendered dismal 
by the use of a local stone of sombre blue-black hue. 

It is the misfortune of England at the present 
time that some of the most generally useful and 
economical bricks happen to possess a hard, un- 
pleasant tint of pink, whilst bricks of a really beauti- 
ful colour can only be obtained at much greater 
cost, Fashion has something to do with our taste 
in bricks, and the only thing to steady our judg- 
ment is to ask ourselves whether the colour value of 
such and such a building material really goes well 
with the other things in the picture—the sky and 
clouds and foliage, if there is any in the neighbour- 
hood. 

‘Old London stock bricks, with their varied tints, 
including some black and red among the yellow, 
stand well under the grey skies and soot of London, 
and it is a pity that they were ever improved into 
dull uniformity. If anything, a little more variety: 
would have improved them; and in the hands of 
architects who had an eye for colour they were given 
dressings of richer tint or banded with diagonals of 

ified headers. 

‘There is one sure way of bringing out all the bad 
colour qualities of the cheap pink brick referred to, 
and that is to construct a long blank side wall of it 
with a front wall of better colour and texture 
designed with some pretence to architecture. When 
this is carried into execution, the detail on the front 
counts for nothing, itis bludgeoned out of existence 
by the shricking conflict of colour on the side wall. 

‘The natural colour of material is 2 matter of 
particular importance in an inclement and humid 
climate where colour added by the application of 
pigments is subjected to the severest possible tests, 
Where acid fumes, smoke and soot are present, the 
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whole colour question must be governed by these 
extraneous considerations. ‘The only buildings in 
London that appear really comfortable are those 
which happen to wear their mantle of soot with 
dignity, and in estimating the colour value of 2 new 
architectural work in the Metropolis of the world it 
is necessary to ask oneself whether it will prove to 
be a good subject for the soot and acid treatment. 

Cleaning the exterior of a building is onl 
practicable in certain cases, and even with the appli 
cation of the steam brush there is the risk of turning 
a dirty building into a shabby one. Given time, the 
rain and wind acting upon the soot may produce 
pleasant effects upon a good many building 
materials ; and Sir Christopher Wren was singu- 
larly fortunate in choosing materials which would 
still be beautiful when seen in the murk of a far 
bigger and far dingier London than thatin which he 
lived and worked. Until greyness can be banished 
from our skies, it is futile to hope for a successful 
chromatic scheme of really brilliant or primary hues 
in our buildings. It is a law of colour composition 
that balance of hues or tones must be observed 
throughout the design asa whole, and where the 
background of sky is impregnated with soot the 
objects in the foreground must partake of the same 
character or be out of key. 

In artistic language, colour out of key is some- 
times described as being “ muddy ” or " dirty,” so 
that in London pure primary colours might have to 
be referred to as dirty, dirt being matter out of its 
place ; and primary colours, however much we may 
love them, are out of their place ina dingy city. 

‘That this is not only a matter of idle theory is 
evidenced by the depressing effect of the patches of 
bright colours introduced by the posters on our 
hoardings. ‘The artistry displayed in individual 
posters is often of a notable order, but they cannot 
be considered as appropriate colour notes in the 
street architecture, since they do not harmonise 
either with the sky or with the colours of adjoining 
buildings. With competent supervision of the main 
effects of colour and arrangement, hoardings might 
become things of real beauty and instruction, not 
only in respect. to the values of advertised com- 
modities, but as concerns colour decoration. 

England is a country of atmospheric effects in- 
volving on many days in the year subdued colours 
for all objects in the background and middle dist- 
ance, A day in the middle of spring may have a sky 
veritably the colour of lead. ‘The green of distant 
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‘grass and trees is overlaid with a similar gloom, and 
objects in the background, irrespective of their local 
colour, are toned down ta a sort of depressing uni- 
formity. It is the difficult business of the British 
architect to discover a colour scheme that will take 
its place against this background and still retain its 
interest. 

When Ruskin wrote his vigorous denunciations 
of the architecture of his time, with its triglyphs and 
its swags, its sham pediments and its rage for stucco, 
it was not that he was oblivious to the possibilities of 
architectural expression by plastic art, by shapes 
and modelling, but that architecture had been made 
to exist only in the addition of sculpturesque details 
of columns and orders applied in accordance with 
Palladian rules and without any consideration for 
colour whatsoever. 

Some few years earlier Owen Jones had been 
subjected to derision for expressing his belief that 
the ancient Greeks had employed pigments upon 
their columnar architecture, Later investigations 
and discoveries have proved his case up to the hilt, 
and every student of the present day knows that our 
Grecian architecture is but the bony frame of 
Grecian art without its bright complexion. 

‘The architecture of Ancient Egypt was not con- 
sidered a suitable subject for much imitation in 
England, and the fact of its bright colour was 
accepted without so much controversy. 

Actually the Egyptians had an easier problem 
than the Grecks, thanks to their almost rainless 
climate ; and given pigments of suitable chemical 
composition, there was little chance of rain washing 
them away. Sandstorms might blast them, how- 
ever, and to guard against deterioration the strong- 
est obtainable hues were employed. 

Structure and colour went hand in hand in that 
nearly all permanent structures were considered fit 
for the display of colour, and the walls and ceilings, 
whether of rock-cut caves or stone-built cells, were 
arranged in simple surfaces on which colour would 
show to advantage. 

When columns were introduced in the larger 
buildings to provide intermediate supports for the 
great stone slabs forming the roofs, the columns 
also were regarded as a field for colour, and in some 
cases their rounded surfaces were carved and 
painted with human figures in low relief, although 
the curvature of the shafts made strange effects of 
foreshortening in the picture work. 

Other columns are made more appropriately to 
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represent the grouped stalks of reeds or flowers, but 
always with an eye to colour, for the stems’ and 
petals were painted in rich, conventional colours. 
Except in a few special features, cornices, capitals 
and statues in the round, the carving is generally 
kept very flat and subordinated to the applied colour. 
Each object drawn is surrounded by an incised 
outline, and the surface modelling is. provided by 
gently softening down the edges of the pattern to 
the bottom of the surrounding groove with an al- 
most imperceptible, but exquisitely adjusted, 
gradation of relief (Fig. 1). 

‘The definite simple shapes of the architecture 
(which was built up with rough surfaces and carved 
to shape after erection) are such as might convey an 
impression of undue severity when seen in a photo- 
graph. Under their own blue sky, however, the 
biggest Egyptian buildings tend to become dwarfed 
and to appear trivial unless enough colour remains 
to give them scale and distinction. Without applied 
colour, the buildings seen in the light of a glaring 
sun merge into their background of sandy hills, 
which also reflect a glare of light and heat capable of 
rendering inconspicuous the largest masses of 
‘masonry. 

‘The effect of size conveyed by great structures is 
very uncertain and deceptive. Everyone has heard, 
from his earliest years, of the enormous size of the 
‘Temple of Karnak, but it does not follow that the 
impression it creates will be one of great scale. The 
flood of light beating into the ruins through the 
broken portions of the roof entirely destroys the 
solemnity and scale of the Temple. 

Itis only when one reaches the primitive cells at 
the sanctuary end, some of which retain their slab 
roofs and blue-coloured ceilings, that the effect of 
the enormous blocks can be properly grasped. The 
colour has proved itself a necessity to the realisation 
of the size and dignity of the building. In these 
smaller cells the roof slabs seem enormous masses 
of stone 12 feet or go in length. It is only asa sort 
of afterthought that one realises that the lintels 
already passed in some of the outer courts and halls 
were three times as big and more than forty feet 
long. 

‘The pure primary colours of the ancient archi- 
tecture are absolutely in harmony with the land- 
scape, where strong effects are the rule. 

‘The sky stretches up and away for miles, like a 
wall of blue masonry smeared with a plaster of 
white light. 
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‘The scene at sunset, when the Fellahin march 
home with their beasts along the sunbeam paths 
drenched in golden dust, is a quaintsight. Itseems 
far more ancient than the Pyramids, for the Pyra- 
mids have lost their outer coating of wrought 
masonry and colour decoration, and do not appear 
nearly so big as their dimensions would lead you to 
suppose. ‘They have, by the way, a somewhat 
familiar reck of Hampstead Heath on Bank Holiday, 
if you allow yourself to look at them in that light, for 
they have Become a playground for tourists and 
Arab guides. ‘The conventional attitudes in which 
human beings are portrayed in ancient Egyptian 
sculptures and paintings, and which seem so quaint 

id unreal to an Englishman, have been explained 
by reference to some religious convention which 
kept the artist to a certain beaten track. There may 
be a great deal of truth in this religious explanation, 
but, in fact, the attitudes drawn in the sculptures 
hardly need much comment when seen in their own 
land. The nature of the country explains them 
automatically, and the sculptures which have 











appeared so stiff, forced and unnatural when seen in 
a European museum become isable as in- 
tensely naturalistic when viewed in the light of their 





own surroundings, Egypt is a mud flat intersected 
with artificially raised lines of embankment for 
paths and irrigation channels. juently, every 
one walkingalong a pathis seen in outline sil 

iinet a sky of solid bloe, and, with the exception 
of some details of costume, the present inhabitants 
look singularly like the sculptures. ‘The resem~ 
blance is closest in the case of naked slaves working 
the shadoof and tilling the fields. 

Another peculiarity of natural conditions in 
Egypt which affects artistry and the design of build- 
ings in relation to structure and colour is that the 
dry air makes distant objects seem near. Blue-grey 
mists will not serve as a common formula for the 
background colour of the picture, for the colour 
the far distance may be bright eream or pink. Aerial 
perspective, as we understand it in Europe, is either 
entirely absent or even reversed ; th 
sometimes making the foreground indistinct and 
leaving the background comparatively clear. Every 
object tells as a flat plaque of colour inlaid against 
the colours of neighbouring objects or against the 
sky, which although a light blue, looks just as solid 
as anything else in the landscape. 

It will be shown later how these climatic condi- 
tions have encouraged certain forms of structure 
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and colour in Saracenic architecture, where the 
shapes of domes and minarets and of crested para- 
pets have been designed to weave the colour of the 
sky into the architectural composition. 

‘The stern, almost crude, effect conveyed by 
photographs of Egyptian buildings may be caused 
by the inability of the camera to depict faithfully 
the colour values of the shadows. Hot climate 
shadows are really soft and liquid things, in which 
the detail aE sschiecrure in mace easly seen 
than in the glaring sunlit portions of the building. 
(Ths camera asa tor usw dauph ate aay eo 
makes the shadows heavy and black, as in a 
northern climate, 

Suitable photographic plates and scientific ex- 
posare may do somctbing fo remedy ta defect, but 
the amateur and the professional photographer in 
search of the picturesque generally get results 
which embody shadows far too black to convey the 

played by colour in the architecture of Egypt. 
in Ancient Greece, as we of this generation know, 
the buildings and’ statues of solid marble were 
treated with a surface coating of pigment of the 
same pure and vigorous hues as had been used in 
Egypt. Owen Jones gives a list of primary colours, 
together with black, white and gold, as having been 
used in each country. Greece had not the same 
climate as Egypt, and can be horribly cold and wet 
in early spring. Ithas more cloud and mist to soften 
the distance, but brightness and light predominate 
and make the glare from white marble distinctly 
objectionable. Machine production is going ahead 
in Modern Greece, but the number of factory 
chimneys is not yet great enough to darken the air, 
though, to a sensitive mind, one may be enough to 
spoil the landscape. 

Tn 1908 Athens possessed some beautiful 
examples of modern architecture with applied 
colour in the ancient manner, ‘The Academy of 
Science and the University had both been treated 
with polychrome painting. ‘This may have been re~ 
touched since the buildings were erected in 1837, 
but it certainly seemed agreeable when I saw it. 

Asa student of the British School at Athens, my 
work involved the examination of coloured ancient 
objects, and impressed upon me the fact that the 
ancient peoples of Greece had considered colour an 
essential of architectural expression. 

The use of painting on ancient Greek architec 
ture, where an inclement winter must have acted 
adversely to applied pigment, may have been en- 
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couraged by the example of Egypt, where painting 
had proved successful in a dryer atmosphere. 

Ornamentally-coloured terra-cotta seems to have 
been used at the eaves of some primitive temples. 
Fragments of architectural painted tilework, sup- 
posed to date from the seventh century B.C., were 
found at the shrine of Artemis Orthia, the goddess 
of Sparta, in the excavations of 1908, and are des~ 
cribed in the Journal of the British School at 
Athens as“ Painted tile ; tongue pattern in reddish~ 
brown and a maander in white paint. 

Pottery with different ground colours—buff, 
grey and red—and ornamented with white, black 
and purple, seems to haye been produced locally at 
avery carly period. 

‘The words “red” and “ purple" applied to 
colours burnt into terra-cotta do not refer to the pure 
brilliant pigment colours used by the later Greeks 
and by the earlier Egyptians, and the displacement 
of the sombre and permanently coloured terra~ 
cotta eaves tiles by marble tiles decorated with gayer, 
though fugitive, colours seems to have been an i 
stance of the interplay of structure and colour in 
which the beautiful triumphed over the logical, 

‘To carve a tile out of marble and paint ornament 
upon its surface is hardly eo rational a piece of build= 
ing construction as to cast a terra-cotta tile and burn 
in its colour decoration; but where walls and 
columns were treated with pigment it became 
necessary to treat the eaves course similarly to pre~ 
serve harmony throughout the scheme. 

‘The structure of Greek buildings, more complex 
than the Egyptian, has been the theme of much 
learned discussion, 

‘The part played by wood in the columns and en- 
tablatures of earlier work and in the roofs of later 
buildings may have prepared the way for the use of 
pigment upon the walls, ‘The place taken by 
decorated terra-cotta in the evolution of the shape 
and the decoration of Greek mouldings and, 
possibly, in the development of the Ionic volute, 
might be made the subject of further enquiry. 

The Grecks were great potters, and the potter’s 
knowledge of rounded form and surface must have 
contributed to the advancement of sculpture, as it 
certainly resulted in the production of numberless 
statuettes of all degrees of roughness and fineness of 
execution, In Roman times pigment was used side 
by side with marble plating, and in both materials 
a large-handed type of design is observable. 

Colour decorations were often more sketchy and 
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flimsy than in Greek or Egyptian work, and the out~ 
lines were sometimes left as indefinite brush stcokes 
instead of being precisely cut as in the older styles. 
‘The colours selected were often no longer pure 
primaries, orange being used for yellow, purple for 
red, and s0 on, a concession, pethaps, to the still 
more moisture laden climate. The use of pilasters 
was developed by the Romans in some buildings, 
and the seeds were then sown of a style of archi- 
tecture in which the imitation of columnar orders 
was to introduce the division of wall spaces into 
constructional ribs and decorative panels, We have 
seen how the Egyptians regarded their columns, in 
Some instances, as wall surfaces rolled up into 
cylinders, and as fit fields for colour decoration 
with human figures and the like, ‘The Greeks, in 
spite of some notable exceptions, had generally 
kept their columns free of figure subjects, and 
developed their structural character as beautiful 
coloured supports of fine shape. 

‘The Romans seem to have valued the mere shape 
of the column and its entablature and added them 
to the surface of their walls as a sort of decorative 
suggestion of structural fitness, even when the in- 
vention of the arch and vault had already done 
away with the need of architraves in actual fact 
Colour, however, was not forgotten, and the shafts 
of columns were sometimes made of gigantic blocks 
of splendid marbles or granite, 

irom Roman times onvvards architeoturo splits 
up into two camps corresponding to the types of 
the shell and the skeleton. 

Eastern architecture retained its regard for the 
wall as a single shell built to the required shape, 
whether in straight lines or curved, Western 
architecture perfected a style in which the column 
or the pilaster or the rib and buttress were to per= 
form or affect to perform all the work, while the 
intervening panels were considered as surfaces of 
little or no structural value. ‘These panels between 
the pilasters or ribs were often replaced either by 
large windows or by naturalistic paintings, into 
which the spectator looks as if through a door or 
window, since they sometimes include the repre- 
sentation of clouds and sky, shadows and other 
details of aerial perspective, destructive of any sense 
of the presence of the wall upon which the painting 
has been applied 

Byzantine architecture and the Eastern styles 
which grew up with and from it take the shell and 
the dome as their ideal type of construction ; and 
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when the Pafestinian peasant wishes to build a hut 
in his fields, he adopts the form of a dome without 
question, just as the English allotment holder as 
certainly invests in a hut with a framework of 
timbers and an external covering of boarding. ‘The 
timbers are columns and architraves reduced to the 
lowest terms. Ruskin traces the origin of Gothic 
ribs to the use of timber in certain primitive 
Lombardic churches, Other writers have seen 
in the rib system merely an attempt to build stone 
vaults as freely and economically as the Byzantines 
could build vaults in brick. 

In any case, the history of Gothic architecture is 
the history of the evolution of the articulate skeleton 
of building, until in Westminster Hall roof the 
Gothic science of reducing structure to its skeleton 
has reached to such a pitch of refinement that the 
principle of its construction has been identified by 
some investigators with our system of triangulation 
in use at the present day. 

How colour could be considered in relation to 
such skeletonised buildings might be difficult to 
conceive if examples and records had not come 
down to us of the use of pigments in Romanesque 
and Gothic times. La Sainte Chapelle, at Paris, has 
been kept furbished up with colour applied as pig- 
ment on the mouldings and ribs as well as in the 
panels, Stronger effects of combined structure and 
colour are to be found in the lower church of St. 
Francis,at Assisi, where shadows on the low,massive 
cylindrical piers combine with a sea of blue in the 
vaults to produce the effect of a romantic, enchanted 
cavern. Italian Gothic was not nearly so divided by 
ribs as French or English, and this crypt at Assisi is 
more akin to Romanesque work, In cases where the 
surfaces were divided into ribs and panels, the panels 
were reserved for figuresubjects; andasthe painters 
grew more skilful, the structural value of the panel 
disappears into aerial perspective, leaving the ribs to 
do duty, like the wires of a birdeage. 

In England the whitewashings by churchwar- 
dens and the scrapings and repaintings of zealous 
‘restorers " have whittled away the evidence of 
Gothic colour work as applied to masonry, but 
enough remains to show that colour washes were 
often applied to exteriors, and almost invariably to 
the inside of buildings,” The greatest glory of 
Gothic colour was reserved for the windows of 
coloured glass and the whole rib and panel system 
of construction finds its chief reason and excuse in 
haying provided a means for the insertion of ample 




















expanses of window space for this beautiful form of 
colour decoration. 

‘The choir of Canterbury Cathedral retains some 
rich specimens of ancient glass and enough modern 
glass of an unobjectionable character to allow some 
idea to be formed of the colour scheme as affected 
by light entering through windows of strong colour. 
‘The pillars of Canterbury, unfortunately, have an 
unpleasant, dead look, as if some cement-coloured 
preservative had been applied to them ; but it may 

ye assumed that this was not their appearance in 
the time when the windows were new. ‘The fact 
that coloured windows would fling their various 
ints across the interior would not deter colour- 
loving people from painting the masonry or from 
adding coloured objects to the tombs, such as still 
remain on that of the Black Prince, 

Chartres Cathedral retains magnificent glass in a 
great proportion ofits many windows, and the flood 
of colour thrown on the masonry of the interior is 
intensely fine. ‘The colours in the earlier periods of 
slasswork are delightfully rich and strong, and ae 
made to seem richer by the use of very small pieces 
of glass rimmed about with lead cames. 

Increasing skill in draughtsmanship brought with 
it the desire for large-scale and natural i 
later work, Larger pieces of glass were introduced, 
and the beauty of the window as colour was lost in 
its elegance considered as a representation of 
figures and features. Subdued tones of grey often 
took the place of the older red, blue and yellow. 
‘The Gothic love of colour also expressed itself in 
the design of floor tiles, embroidered or painted 
hangings, enamel and gilding. With all this blaze of 
colour in every connecting link was estab- 
lished between East and West ; and Ruskin at- 
tributes the refining of Northern’ work to Arab in- 
fluences, The suggestion of nervous energy and 
restlessness conveyed by the ribs of Northern build- 
ings is only partly disguised by a colour scheme ; 
and the ribs themselves might be relied upon to 
maintain harmony with the grey sky by throwing 
some part of the colour into the shadow. 

‘That the grey sky plays a part in the interior 
effect of building whose windows areal composed 
of rich stained glass may not seem immediately 
obvious, butitis a matter of comparison. A piece of 

lass that glows like a soft cushion of green moss at 

terbury might flash like an emerald at Jerusa~ 

lem or Cairo, and throw into the interior a distinctly 
different quality of light. 
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When the Renaissance of Roman architecture 
followed the Gothic, the rib and panel system was 
never completely shaken off. Great artists in con- 
struction like Filippo Brunelleschi, who studied the 
Roman remains with the utmost care, read into the 
ancient construction the Gothic science in which 
they had been brought up. Courses of brick in 
Roman vaults and columns decorating Roman 
walls must have seemed to the masters of Renais- 
sance art evidence that the ancients built upon a 
principle of skeleton framework somewhat similar 
to that practised by their own immediate ancestors, 
In the great cupola of the Florence Cathedral 
Brunelleschi devised a complicated ribbed vault 
after the study of Roman domes of much simpler 
construction. By force of his own personal charac- 
ter and attention to detail, he made a success of the 
work ; but a dome without ribs might equally well 
have been constructed, 

Later on structural ribs were abandoned, but the 
suggestion of them was retained in a rather 
capricious and uncertain fashion. Even in Rome 
itself, within a short distance of the great Pantheon 
and the ruins of the baths, the broad expanses of 
Renaissance walls were sometimes frittered away in 
small compartments between pilasters or engaged 
columns added for omament and fulfilling “no 
genuine purpose of structural necessity. In the 
interiors of Renaissance buildings the elaborate 
colour schemes of the great painters, who gloried in 
depicting figures in motion and in the accurate 
rendering of shadows and perspective, left the 
architects no alternative, 

If they did not suggest structure with a frame- 
work of pilasters, entablatures and ribs, the con- 
structional aspect of architecture would have been 
banished altogether, and the whole building left 
without apparent support, 

Michael Angelo, himself an architect as well as a 
painter, introduced painted ribs along with a whole 

lery of painted statuary, in the barrel vault of the 
istine Chapel, in an attempt to satisfy the require 
ments of apparent stability and to act as frames to 
his naturalistic figure subjects. Below the spring- 
ing of the vault, however, structure seems to have 
been forgotten, and the jreat painting of the Last 
Judgment on the end wall appears to eat away the 
solid masonry and leaves one vault springer of the 
roof hanging without support over the centre of the 
picture, 

In Byzantine architecture structure and colour 
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are fitted to one another more directly, the walls 
being designed to present the maximum of smooth 
surface on which to display an expanse of veined 
marbles below and a sea of golden mosaic on the 
vault above. Where columns are introduced they 
are of fine coloured marble, and are used without 
reference to the rules of classic trabeated architec- 
ture but as veritable supports required to carry the 
upper parts of the building. 

"The transition from the slender shaft of the 
column to the massive wall above is sometimes 
softened by the interposition of a block of marble 
placed above the capital and adapting it for the re- 
ception of the springing of a pair of arches rather 
than the bearing of an architrave. The question has 
been raised whether the simple surfaces of wall 
were designed for the mosaics or whether the glass 
mosaics were resorted to in order to disguise the 
poverty of sculptured detail upon the walls. Byzan- 
tine builders seem to have classed themselves whole- 
heartedly with the Eastern school and preferred 
their walls to be plain expanses untroubled by un- 
necessary projections. ‘The fair extent of the walls 
and the colour that was to be put upon them were 
considered together in the design, as is indicated in 
the use of coloured marble columns, which embody 
structure and colour at the same time, 

‘The colour scheme in a Byzantine church fre- 
quently included figure subjects, but they were 
treated in such a fashion as to leave the expression 
of the structural value of the wall unimpaired. The 
figures are nearly always depicted in simple atti- 
tudes and are drawn without perspective or shading, 
except of the most rudimentary order. ‘They count 
for what they are :justso many patches of beautiful, 
varied colour on the walls or vaults, What they lack 
in animation they solemnity and in fitness as 
integral parts of the architectural scheme. 

Once allow naturalistic figures to be introduced 
into a Byzantine building and the architectural 
ensemble is utterly destroyed, 

Some of the main piers at St, Mark's, Venice, are 
eaten away, to all appearance, by the naturalistic 
flying draperies with shadows and aerial perspective, 
‘on what ought to be, and to appear, the chief sup- 
ports of the building. Fine figure draughtsmanship 
is permissible if only it is kept diagrammatic, 
‘There is much room for diseretion in placing of 
colours on draperies, but true perspective, whether 
in outline or in aerial effect, is absolutely inad- 
missible, 
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‘The Byzantine mosaic workers, luckily, knew 
little about perspective, and the buildings and 
scenery introduced in their mosaics are like dia- 
grams drawn in two dimensions only and take their 
place upon the walls or vaults with as much pro- 
priety as the stately figures. 

The Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem occu 
an intermediate position between Byzantine and 
Saracenic architecture (Fig. 3). 

‘The arrangement of the building as a shrine or 
casket around and above a rock associated with 
Jewish as well as Christian and Moslem traditions 
hhas permitted a certain amount of controversy about 
the origin of the building, though the generally ac 
cepted identification credits the Khalif Abd el Melik 
with the construction in the year 72 of the Hegira or 
684ofourera, Although some elements of Byzan- 
tine architecture are to be discovered in the massing 
of the building, the decoration conforms to Mahom- 
med’s ban on figure subjects, and even the forms of 
vegetation are yery strongly conventionalised. 

“The sacred rock is regarded by the worshippers 
as the earthly counterpart of the Seventh Heaven, 
and the exuberant fertility of Paradise is suggested 
in the growing vines and its glories in the wings and 
crowns shown in the mosaics (Fig. 4). ‘The Arabs 
made a great feature of their beautiful writing. In- 
scriptions in Cufie and Arabic characters surround 
the interior of the building and reappear in its 
brilliant stained glass windows (Fig. 5). 

Tt has been objected that stained glass and mo- 
saics-areincompatible and mutually destructive, but 

is by no means necessarily the case where the 
light outside-is sufficiently strong and the spectator 
is content to pursue his architectural studies with- 
out undue haste. 

‘The Dome of the Rock is a closed book to the 
tourist in a hurry, but so would have been the great 
Gothic centres of pilgsimage when all the windows 
were filled with stained glass and every corner was 
occupied with relies of saintsand heroes. The Dome 
of the Rock undoubtedly gains in beauty from its 
glorious windows and the coloured rays they fling 
across the building. ‘The tones of the mosaics are 
obscured to some extent, but to the man of leisure 
this is no great disadvantage, since the details re~ 
Appear when one's eyes get accustomed to the purple 
gloom. ‘The objection to stained glass windows 
might hold good where naturalistic figures with 
delicate flesh tints have been included in the deco 
rations on the walls, 

















A shaft of scarlet light upon the features might 
then seem odd, but as Byzantine figures often have 
the outlines of their noses made of red tessere there 
really isn’t much in the objection as far as they are 
concerned, Perhaps, one could go farther and sa 
that, where a figure is delicate enough to be spailt 
by the light from a good stained glass window, it is 
too delicate to be included in a Byzantine colour 
scheme and had better be framed up in a building 
designed on the Western or rib and panel method. 
‘The colour thrown from stained glass windows is 
really useful in harmonising mistakes of colour on 
the walls, and in the absence of Michael Angelo, and 
while the mosaics are in course of application and a 
large proportion of the wall is bare, coloured win- 
dows can soften down the lack of harmony between 
polished marble and rough brick 

Bentley's wonderful cathedral at Westminster is 
going through this uncomfortable process at the 
present time. ‘Too much marble decoration has 
already been erected to beignored, and much bri 
work, beautiful in itself, remains unelothed, clashing 
with the marble in colour and texture under the 
rather melancholy gleam of the pale green windows. 
‘The windows round the apse are the principal 
villains of the piece and steal all the colour out of 
the magnificent golden onyx columns of the 
baldachino. 

To return to the Dome of the Rock. ‘The exterior 
is covered with glazed tiles principally in dark and 
light blue, white and black, with some additions of 
green, yellow and grey, ‘The temperature in Jeru- 
salem is liable to sudden jumps from frost to ex- 
cessive heat, so that the tiles are tested almost as 
severely as they would be in any soot-free part of 
England. ‘This should encourage our colour-lovers 
to persevere in their experiments, since the effects 
produced are lovely. 

‘The cool colours are appropriate in a country 
where the prevalling tint af the landocape in Wari 
orange, and the building is intended to represent 
heavenly repose. 

Apart from the use of marble plating and mosaic, 
the Arabs have also a very beautiful masonry tradi~ 
tion, in which colour and structure are interwoven 
in the most intimate manner, Arches and vaults are 
made with stones of two different colours with close 
knit points of interest at important parts of the 
design. 

The j 

















ting of the masonry is very accurate and 
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the ornament has a direct reference to the con- 
struction. 

The pull of gravitation and the fact that the arch 
sustains itself by the mutual pressure of its vous- 
soirs is given expression in the interwoven edges of 
the different coloured stones composing its curve, 
At the same time the colour values are played off 
against each other and against the light and shade 
due to the shape of the vault. 

‘The idea of the unity of building in the East is 
well exemplified in these intricate works, where the 
sense of wall surface built to shape may be accepted 


as the principal element of the homogeneous shell 
type of architecture. 

‘The same idea of continuity is to be seen de- 
veloped farther in the application of geometrical 
patterns spread about the walls and roofs of Arabic 
and Moorish buildings, 

‘Theseare constructedin many different materials: 
of stained glass in windows, of glazed tiles, of rare 
woods inlaid with ivory and precious metals or of 
bronze inlaid with silver and gold, and carry the 
most glorious elaboration of colour over every por- 
tion of the building. 


Discussion 
‘THE PRESIDENT, MR, PAUL WATERHOUSE, IN ‘THE CHAIR: LATERMR. ARTHUR KEEN (HON. SEC.) 


Professor GERALD MOIRA : It is not a very severe 
task to propose a vote of thanks—your thanks and my 
‘own—to Mr. Harvey for his very interesting discourse. 
‘The only thing Lam sorry about is that we have not had 
a little more enlightenment on what is to be done to- 
day. We have heard a good deal of archeology, and we 
have seen on the screen some extraordinarily interesting 
examples of what has been done in the past ; but I wish 
to get down to the hard fact of what is to be done to our 
dreary old London to-day. The President asked me to 
be one of the adjudicators of a colour competition 
which took place here a little while ago, and I had the 
honour of acting in that capacity. Some of the desi 
for exterior colour decoration were very interesting, But 
1 fee 4 litle disppointed, because there was a very 
vague idea in the minds of young architects, apparently, 
hhow to tackle the subject in a broad way. “They knew 
how to make clever plans, and they knew how to do very 
smart water-colour drawings ; but when it came down 
to facts of construction of colour, and the realisation of 
tonality, I felt there was something lacking. I wonder 
if this is due to architectural education, or if it is that 
London does not need any colour. I honestly believe 
London does need colour, and Tam certain that if some 
of our streets had broad masses of tone, with blocks of 
colour at stated intervals, it would be far more interest- 
ing, brighter, livelier than it is to-day. It is absurd to 
say that St. Paul's is beautiful with the lower half 
perfectly black and horrible, and the top like a silver 
shrine. It spoils the proportion, and does no good to 
the architectural detail, Still, that is rather beside the 
question. What I have been asked to do is to propose 
@ yote of thanks to Mr. Harvey, which Iam sure you 
Will accord to him very heartily. 

Mr HALSEY RICARDO [FJ in seconding the vote 
of thanks, said: I should like to support Professor 
Moira's remarks with regard to the importance of colour 
in buildings. What Mr, Harvey has proved is that the 
desire for colour is innate. It starts before history— 
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in Crete—and extends to the present day, as is indi- 
cated by our advertisements at any rate. Where you see 
the desire for colour conspicuously shown is in such 
places as Constantinople and Jerusalem ; you will find 
‘examples also in Persia and Asia Minor ; there you see 
the people generally want colour. 

In those countries you get, in the spring, a flush of 
colour, and beyond that you have nothing. Itis dusty ; 
dusty olives, dusty eypresses, dusty figs, dusty pomie~ 
granates, and, under black shade, dusky sycamores. 
But they said : “* We must have some alleviation from 
this"; and so they have their buildings with coloured 
tiles and so fc cen poe Helen are 
all masses of colour, because they could not do without 
it. ‘That is so in Jerusalem. It also applies to us in 
London, because when you walk in the streets, except 
for what you get in the streets themselves and in the 
shop windows, London is devoid of colour. 

fe have got, I think, into a curiously sophiticated 
state with to what a building should look like. 
I think Mr. Harvey said that the people in Gothic times 
limewashed their buildings, and that brought to may 
mind a church that I know something about—Whit- 
church Canonicorum. ‘The canons could afford i, and 
whitewashed their church every few years, partly be= 
Cause they wanted to show the church i its real beauty, 
partly to preserve the stone. If we cared enough about 
bur buildings, we should do the same here becuse 
limewash is the finest known preservative of stone. 
When the scaffolding was removed from a new building 
itlooked beautifully clean, and people exclaimed: " Here 
isa iece |"" But in a few years it sank into the 
of the dirtiness of London, If we eared 

enough about these things, we should say :* For good- 
ness sake come and wash these buildings as a preserva~ 
tive.” ‘That is why I say we are in a sophisticated state. 
Tf one morning we arrived at Victoria Station and saw 
that Professor Lethaby and a team of men had white- 
washed Westminster Abbey, should we not say it was an 
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outrage? Tt would not be ; it would be reproducing 
the Abbey as it looked when at its best—that is, i 
time of Henry II1—and it would be preserving it far 
more than is being done at present by tinkering it with 
fresh pieces of stone. A great deal of the beauty of 
Westminster Abbey is lost by the grime that coats it. 
If people said it was an outrage to wash it, it would 
fhe because they had an entirely wrong idea, a wrong 
‘way of looking at things, Seven or eight years ago I was 
‘working at the Admiralty, and my work was at Lowther 
Lodge. T had as confréres some dons from Oxford and 
an official of the British Museum, and after lunch we 
walked in Kensington Gardens.’ One day they had 
been washing the face of the Albert Memorial, and it 
‘was quite beautiful to see it, in the winter, over the trees 
against the blue sky in January and the leaden sky of 
February. And when, as now, there was a burst of 
green, it was lovely to see the Memorial. My confréres 
fed me, not with first-hand impressions but with text- 
book opinions, with the hasty press verdicts of fifty 
years ago. Hut here, incontestably, was a beautiful 
thing. 

One of the troubles about colour work was that it 
was captured to a certain extent by the painters and the 
sculptors. In the early examples of coloured archite: 
ture which we see in the paintings by Mansueti, 
Bellini and others, the houses are chequered and 
painted and diapered, By and by they got Tintoretto 
td Giorgione to put thelr frescoes on them, and the 
salt sea air injured them. ‘Then they said: “ We will 
not do this any more; we will not have anything less 
than the best, and. we will not have the best where it 
Must get ruined.” “And the poor house-painter was 
shelved, and we get Venice as it js at present, with- 
‘out the colours it used to have, What is proof of my 
point is that in Islam, where the painter and the sculp- 
tor are not allowed, you still have the coloured mosaics 
and the splendid tiles. ‘There was another sophistica- 
tion during the Renaissance, They dug up Roman 
statuos which hud tumbled down and became em- 
bedded, and when they were dug up the traces of colour 
were very slight, There was then much catchpenny 
talk about purity of form, shade and mass,” a kind of 
talk that persists to this day. We have this inhuman 
statuary about the place, and it has no relationship to 
‘what we want, No wonder when we put statuary about 
our buildings the people do not look at them! Wh 
ever notices the groups of people on the new War Office 
building? ‘They are disconsolate up there; there is 
nothing about them to catch the eye, 

Professor Moira said something else which bears 
very much on what we can do, which is that we might 
colourwash, and go enliven much of the architecture 
at the present moment, especially the stucco architec~ 
ture. “Take, for extmple, those fine blocks of 
terraces — Cumberland ‘Terrace, Cheater Terrace, 





























Cornwall Terrace—which go round Regent's Park. 
‘They, with their pavilions, complete architectural 
conceptions. But each individual tenant paints his 
‘own strip, which may go half-way through a balcony ; 
and, of course, that is all wrong. If the terraces 
were treated as an entity, there could be much decora- 
tive colouring. ‘Think how beautiful the effect might 
be at the present time, with all the fresh green about 
the park. Now, when you cross Westminster Bri 
you see the freshness of stone, with its bright red roof, 
presented by the new County Hall, and it looks lovely. 
T have great pleasure in seconding the vote of than 
to Mr, Harvey, 

Mr. WILLIAM WOODWARD [F]: Many thoughts 
have occurred to me while Mr. Harvey has been reading 
his paper. T remember, many years ago, that Owen 
Jones, than whom there was no greater authority on 
colout—and T recommend young architects to study 

is Grammar of Ornament—said many wise things 
about colour. ‘Tonight we have had thrown on the 

seen an illustration of the west front of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, which shows the effect produced by the soot 
of London. Professor Moira has fallen foul of the lower 
part of the west front, because of the great contrast in 
colour it presents, To my mind, the atmosphere of the 
city of London has provided the very colouring we 
want for the lower part of St. Paul’s Cathedral, because 
you must always have the deeper colour in the dado! 
Sir William Richmond, whom I had the honour of 
calling my friend, started a scheme of colour for 
St, Paul's Cathedral which, had it been permitted—and 
it would have been but for a particular circumstance— 
would have been tnagnificent, ‘That circumstance was 
the publication of a letter in The Times by an American 
who was ona visit here, ‘The mosaic work in St, Paul's, 
which Sir William Richmond did for the Cathedral, 
and the =m ficent coloured windows which he 
designed for it, were all put a stop to by that one letter 
in The Times, Sit William had not been to St, Mark's 
at Venice for nothing: he knew what the Salviati mosaics: 
in St, Paul's looked like; he knew what the old men 
had done in the mosaics in St. Mark's, and that they 
‘were placed 0 that the various facets ‘were shown t0 
advantage, 

With regard to applied colour, Mr. Harvey has 
elaborated three points—eolour produced by colour 
material colour produced by pigment, andthe colour 
produced by the soot of London. Take, first, colour 

roxtuced by the application of material,’ Some of my 
Reopen days were passed at the Alhambra at Granada, 
If you want to know what colouring is, study the 
exainples there, Go to the Botanic Gardens here and 
study the colour of the geranium, then go to Spain and 
see the effect of the sun and the atmosphere there, and 
note the difference. Owen Jones, Wyatt and others pro- 
duced, in the Crystal Palace, replicas of the Alhambra 
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Court, but their schemes have all been damned by His 
Majesty's Office of Works in providingthe War Museum. 
I wonder whether many here remember that about 
twenty-five years ago Owen Jones applied colour to.a 
building in Oxford Street. “But it was of no use in 
London, the soot destroyed it. In a recent paper, 
however, Mr. Ricardo told us we could use a 
colour in London which would be washable and 
srmanent. Referring again to St. Paul's Cathedral, 
letters apy in the Daily Mail two or three years 
ago headed " Wash St_Paul’s !"" and a correspondence 
ensued in which I joined. All the present beautiful 
colouring would have been destroyed if we had done 
We all ought to wander through Westminster Cathe- 
dral and admire its magnificent architecture ; but the 
application of colour in marble in that building, with 
fone or two exceptions, is an utter failure. 

‘Mr. Harvey's paper gives us much food for thought, 
and we should especially thank him for telling us some- 
thing about Spain, where you must go if you want to 
see the successful application of colour. 

Mr. EDWARD WARREN [F:]: Tam sorry to dis- 
agree with Mr. Woodward in regard to St, Paul’s 
Cathedral, For my own part, I think the present 
colouring with its shadows, hides its contours. I can- 
not understand how anybody can seriously admire the 
Patina of grime. Should we like to see Paris covered 
with it? But Parisians are careful of their buildings, 
and wash them, If you live in certain quarters of Paris, 
whether you like it or not, you have to close your 
windows periodically while a powerful hose plays upon 
the; building. Why can't that be done in London ? It 
would be a means of keeping London more sightly and 
more seemly than it is, I quite agree with Mr. Ricardo, 
that whiteness and cleanliness in a building add beauty 
to it. Tremember William Morris, shortly before he 
died, talking about architecture to a few of us, and he 
said : “What would T not have given to have seen a 
fourtcenth-century cathedral the day after the seaffold- 
ing came down—scen it in its beauty and cleanliness, 
its whiteness and its sharpness of curve and outline.” 

With regard to applied colour, I was very much in- 
terested in what Mr. Harvey told us. He told us much 
that some of us who have been in the East may have 
seen, but also a good deal more. He spoke of the appli- 
cation of colour to Greek buildings, and of its being 
derived from Crete and Egypt. He did not, 1 think, 
appreciate quite the immense number of fragments 
which existin Greece, though they have to be looked for, 
‘which show the manner in which the Greeks coloured 
their buildings, When 1. fint saw the Parthenon, 
thirteen years ago, good fortune to go to 
‘Athens with one or two painters and a sculptor. "The 
‘evening before we were discussing the possibilities of 
colour on the Parthenon, I said: "It is well known 
that it was coloured, though wedo not know whether the 
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columns were 80,” The sculptor ssid: “Isit conceivable 
that the Greeks, about 400 u.c., were such fools as 0 
colour their beautiful material?” I said: “ Certainly,” 
We got an order to allow us to climb to the top of the 
old Turkish staircase, the seulptor and I, and then he 
had to give in completely, because there, on the inward 
face of the architraves of the peristyle, where the 
western sun could not get at ity was the colouring 
—large key patterns of black, red and yellow. In the 
Museum on the Acropolis everythingis coloured ; there 
is almost no piece on which there is not some vest 
of colour. ‘There was the torso ofa youthon horseback, 
which, if I had seen it elsewhere, I should have taken 
for an Tealian Cinquecento youth there was the 
tight hose, parti-coloured costume, one colour on one 
side and another on the other—namely, pink and green: 
and there were busts and heads of women, which had 
traces of gold on their hair and tinting on their faces. 
‘The eyes were filled with enamel or mother-of-pearl. 
If you merely consider the Parthenon, with the holes for 
the attachment of bronze, the scabbards, the shields and 
80 0n, you can be certain that the bronze was not left to 
go black or green, If the bronze was gilt, is it not 
probable that the warriors were coloured ? The Greek 
and Egyptian temples were coloured, and as brightly 
and as gaudily as temples could be. ‘The natural wish 
for colour exept west, and extended to our Gothic 
churches in France, in England and in Europe gener 
ally. If you examine churches carefully, particularly 
the underside of mouldings, and the backs of niches, you 
will find colour. The west front of Wells Cathedral was 
coloured, and the same is true of Salisbury Cathedral. 
Most of our cathedrals must have been a blaze of colour. 
HF you want to ee the elect of coloured statuary 08 
cathedrals, you have only to go to Wells to see the gilt 
“quarter boys" on the clock, delightful even against the 
subdued tints of the old masonry. I see no reason why, 
in London, and in England nerally,if we only wash our 
buildings and keep them clean and’ renew their colour 
a5 often as is necessary, we should not have an immense 
amount of applied colour im thestrets, Theres the 
ooabity of glazed maa, ‘Mr. Rreardo has shown 
us what can done with coloured tiles and bricks. 
‘There is no reason why, if we really felt the instinet for 
colour which our fathers felt in the Middle Ages, we 
should not have it to-day. I hope the revival of the 
idea of colouring buildings, and the impetus given 
by the Institute to young architects in the direction of 
colour-schemes, will lead to a careful study and texch- 
ing of colour, and that we shall get a school of young 
colourists in architecture. They will make their failures, 
os everbody abe sare but they will struggle 
rough, and help us to achieve again bright, m 
and liveable towns. par 
Major H. C. CORLETTE [F]: Mr. Harvey's 
auddrem has been largely hatoricel dad archtop 
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Archeology is valuable; but let us try to find out 
how colours were painted on walls and ceilings and 
made to stop there. I agree with Professor Moira 
in hoping that we shall build up in this country 
valuable school which understands what mural decora~ 
tionis, It is impossible for any of us to build a building 
without getting some structural colour in it, because 
Our materials dictate to us in this respect. But if 
archeologists or historians can tell us how the painter- 
decorators put the magnificent conception on the vault 
of Albi Cathedral for instance, we should be grate- 
ful to them. Many painters do not sell their works ; 
if they would turn their thoughts to decorative painting, 
‘we should get the beginnings of a school of decorati 
paintersin this country. ‘They should learn the differ- 
ence between decorative painting and painting in the 
pictorial sense, I should like to express my thanks to 
Mr. Harvey for his valuable paper. 

Professor R. ANNING BELL, R.A. : Having been 
invited, I cannot very well refuse to say a few words, 
though much of what I might have said has already 
been referred to by others. The point has been raised 
as to the washing of modern buildings. The advantage 
of washing modern stonework is usefully illustrated by 
the Victoria Memorial in front of Buckingham Palace. 
‘You will notice how beautifully both the marble and the 
stone are weathering. The monument is washed eon- 
stantly, and the marble now looks not white, but has a 
delicate greenish shimmer ; it is a most’ charming 
colour, The stonework of the large piers looks equally 
well, while other contemporary stonework in London 
is already getting dingy and disfigured. That proves 
that the bath is 25 good for stone as for the human body. 
When you wash stone you cannot wash everything off 
‘some of the dirt gets into the interstices and stays there, 
and only serves to emphasise the form, and brings out 
the sculptor's intention in the figures. 

certainly agree with Mr. Ricardo in regard to the 
self-appointed critics and writers who have taken it for 
‘granted that certain lines of thought which come natur~ 
ally to the literary mentality are necessarily to be fol- 
lowed by artists. I think that the theory of the necessity 
of whiteness in fine sculpture arises in this way. The 
sculptor works in marble, marble is white, white stands 
for purity, and therefore pure sculpture should be pure 
white, That is the kind of criticism written so casi 
Unfortunately, the printed word earries weight with 

ily, and it is difficult not to be in- 
ypinion authoritatively stated. But if you 
look at things frankly, with your own eyes, it is much 
better. You will then reatise that many of the ideas we 
are brought up on are false, and that doctrines laid down. 
by these people are not laws. 

‘Colour might be used admirably in more cases than 
at present. For instance, I would like to see buildings 
such as the new War Office with the figures painted. 
































Let us have buildings done up in 2 cheerful way, cer- 
tainly, but if you are going to colour, you must colour 
a whole street ;_you cannot have everybody painting 
his particular building in his particular style. Jf that is 
done it can be but a local spot, it does not come into 2 
scheme, Butif colouring were done in the mass, and if 
we had some public authority whom we could trust, 
who. would control these things and would discuss 
‘schemes for colour, London would be the better for it. 
‘Weare glad to sce an improvement even in the painting 
of front doors. ‘There is much more cheer now in 
these matters than there was. I well remember the 
dreary Pompeian red which used to be so much the 
fashion in Pimlico. In England white has been too 
often translated into " stone-colour.” Now, a9. one 
‘goes along Regents Park one sees that the stone-colout 
is disappearing from the houses, and that when they 
bre paumted afresh it is a cream’ or white, which is a 
itadvance, 

Mr. P. J. WALDRAM [Licentiate] + I would like to 
mention one point concerning a recent scientific ad- 
vancement which is of considerable use in the study of 
important schemes of colour. ‘The difficulty in this 
country has always been to reproduce, at different 
times of the year and in different atmospheres and 
degrees of light, the colours for dyes intended for use in 
‘various parts of the world. In Bradford I was brought 
inta contact with these difficulties. Until a short time 
ago scientists had been unable to imitate daylight in 
artificial colours emitted by lamps, but that difficulty 
hhas now been solved, and architects and manufacturers 
can now know exactly how the colours they use will 
Took in bright sunlight. Tam assured that in Bradford, 
for instance, materials of the exact hue in which they 
will be seen in far Eastern countries can be manulic~ 
tured by the use of this lamp. ‘This method may prove 
of great use to architects in their colour schemes for 
buildings, 

‘Mr. MATTHEW J. DAWSON (F,] : L would like to 
add one word to this interesting discussion. 

With regard to medieval colour, we must not run 
away with the idea of too much whitewash. Many of the 
old churches and buildings were whitewashed, but the 
portals and the most interesting parts were emblazoned 
in colour, which would greatly alleviate the deadness of 
the white, A cathedral like that of Wells was not white, 
it was a yellowish-brown, and the sculpture was picked 
‘out in colour on that background, I have examined the 
building very carefully. With reference to Westminster 
‘Abbey, it is worth noting that some of the ancient 
tombs’ have recently been unearthed from their 
pall of dust and everyone interested in colour should 
see them ; colour experiments are also being carried 
‘out on the stalls. In the modern application of colour 
we have great difficulties. It is interesting to see 
gs in ceramics; but they must he washed 
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regularly, and some means of cleaning should) be 
provided. ‘The Swan building in Oxford Street has 
often been washed in the lower portion, but the upper 
part shows nothing but soot stains, which become more 
difficult to remove the longer they femain, and make the 
ceramic surface and the bright colours more displeasing. 

Mr. Harvey says people want colour. Every adver= 
tisement shows that need ; all the omnibuses and 
everything which ean be coloured is of a bright hue. 
With regard to stonework and colour, there are many 
vpinions. Mr. Walcot, who is now a member of the 
Institute, shows us in his drawings the beauty of the 
effect of weathering on stonework; he does not forget to 
add the colour of passing objects or of the pillarboxes ; 
his pictures, indeed, glow with colour. In the Strand 
there is a good instance of a modern application of 
colour, in a building close to St, Martin’s-le-Strand ; it 

coloured with advertisements, and gives a suggestion 
for a temporary colour treatment ; it certainly looks 
fresh and bright. 

Mr. F, R. HIORNS (F.): Professor Moira raised a 
very interesting question when he asked why we cannot 
apply colour in a more definite way to London build- 
ings. It seems to me the answer is, that our modern 
buildings are not generally designed to receive colour. 
1 gather from the various examples which Mr, Harvey 
showed in connection with hi interesting paper that 
the buildings to which colour is applied s0 beautifully 
are LS eet f treated in such a way that they 
present the broad surfaces necessary for the effective 
display of colour. We know that polychromatic 
decoration was applied generally to buildings in Egypt, 
Europe and Asia for 3,500 years, and if we study the 
buildings characteristic of these periods and countries, 
we find that they were obviously intended, from the 
first, to rec such decoration. In late Renaissance 
times, in Italy, the treatment by colour was dropped, 
and for two or three hundred years the very great effect 
of beauty which can be obtained by colouring buildings 
has been generally left out of account, Ithink architects 
themselves are, o a large extent, reaponsible for the lack 
of encouragement in applying colours to buildings ; i 
our designs we do not secm to arrange opportunities 
forits application, In thinking of Pompeii, for eximple, 
and the very general way in which the Greck decorators 
applied colour to the houses, it has struck me that the 
whole arrangement of the’ plan, the columns, the 
pilasters, the panels on the walls and the lighting, had 
the definite object of a colour scheme in view, ‘The 
extraordinarily beautiful effects produced showed the 
application of colours in a most effective way. If we, as 
architects, in considering our buildings, bore in mind, 
particularly with regard to interiors, the arrangements 
whereby colour might be suitably and naturally applied, 
we should do some definite good. Mr. Harvey's know- 
ledge of colour decoration in the East is exceptional ; we 
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have only to Jook round the walls to see that he has 
produced some of the most interesting drawings of 
colour decoration which have appeared for a generation, 
‘The CHAIRMAN (Mr. 1): At the Institute 
Annual Dinner a few nights ago Mr. Fisher was asked 
to speak, at very short notice, in the place of Lord 
Midleton. He told us in his ‘speech what Lord Midle- 
ton would have said if he had been present, but Teannot 
tell you what Mr. Waterhouse would have said to-night 
if he had heen able to stay. He very much regretted he 
had to go, and I know he would have said something 
Worth llstening to on this very interesting subject. 
Uthink Mr, Harvey has very well justified his position 
ais an Owen Jones Student. He has told us what has 
been done in the past and in other places, but he did not 
let us into the secret of what should be done in London 
at the present time. Perhaps he is «wise man, and will 
reserve that for another occasion, At any rite, it is a 
subject which could well occupy our attention for an 
evening. had made a note myself us to what the effect 
might be if we applied colour extensively to buildingsin 
London, but Mr, Anning Bell anticipated me when he 
said it would haye to be done with due: control from out~ 
side. ‘The idea of having a terrace of housea coloured 
differently from end to end is unthinkable, One of the 
characteristics of London architecture is that every man 
is a Jaw unto himself—there is very little control from 
outside ; and the result is an extraordinary motley of 
architectural effects. If colour were permitted on the 
same terms, that is, without control, one is afraid to 
think of what the result might be. "There is a great 
amount of colour already in London — there. arc 
the trees, there are the advertisements, and the contents 
‘of the shops ; there is the colouring of the omnibuses 
which go about the streets, and the colours of the 
dresses of the people. How far it is desirable to use colour 
in London isa very great question, ‘To my mind, hav- 
ing to wash buildings down every year or two 
fession of failure or of weakness, I ‘colour is to 
it should be of such a character that it would not need to 
bbe washed. Up to now, the most successful things which 
hhave been done in the way of applied colour, as dis~ 
tinguished from building material, are the places which 
have had to be washed from time to time, “The old red 
backs and ie Corel of natural materials like stone, are 
irly safe, but when we come to applying pigment or 
saved enamel to building materials, we must have 
Keowee and ee in order to do it success- 
fully. Thope Mr. Harvey wil give us some guidance at 
a later date. 
Mr. HARVEY, in reply, said: 1 thank you all for 
your kind reception of my paper, and for the most 
interesting discussion. It is not possible, at this late 
hour, to answer every point in detail, but I may say T 
am no foe to colour in London. If my paper had any 
Practical bearing wt all, it was to point gut that colour 
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in London isa very difficult problem, and until we can 
settle the difficulties of it in ordinary building materials, 
it is a little premature to go on to deal with extra- 
ordinary building materials. That is why I projected 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the screen, and contrasted 
it with the Houses of Parliament, In Wren’s building 
you have a beautifully selected material, which, in spite 
of differences of opinion, we all believe to be beautiful, 
notwithstanding its soot, In the Houses of Parliament 
4 less suitable material has been employed, which is 
going dingily sooty instead of brightly sooty, Until we 
have managed things like that, we have not taken the 
first step in our way towards a good and well-coloured 
London. 

‘Another point I tried to make was that we live in such 
commercially-keen, cutting times that an architect, fre 
quently, has to build the side-wall of his structure in 
cheap material when the front is of a material of muuch 
better colour, From the colour point of view, that is a 
shocking crime. As you walk along a street, you usually 
‘sce the side of a building first of all, so that you see its 
bad colouring first, and the putting of a good colour on 
the front is futile, We have.to get the main things right 
before we descend to detail. 

‘The difficulty of climate is a very real one. Apart 
from soot, England’s skies are not the skies of hot 
countries ’ they have not the bright, solid-looking blue, 
We are thankful for blue skies when we get them, and 
bright coloured architecture would be suitable on those 
days ; but on other days: bright coloured architecture 
inofizsive, We do not ike bright coloured hoardings: 
they are too glaringly and unthinkably bright, and they 
are put together in such a haphazard scheme that they 
are very teasing. To make a good colour scheme 
London you must subdue your brightness to some 
extent. In the beautiful building by Mr. Ricardo, in 
Auldison Road, he has given us bright colour for 1 
lon, itis true, but it is not bright compared with the 
tiles! aed in a hot country. Red is not present, but 
creams, greens and blues predominate, and they are of 
4 tone Which # Persian or Moorish tile-maker would 
have considered grey; their choice would be of far 
more startling colours. 

As to the use of special lamps for choosing our 
colours, that may be put into practice, but itis one of 
those points that show the difference between the 
sii a climate and that of Bombay, for instance, If 
we have to employ special electric lamps to enable us to 
see materials in their own natural hue, that 
admission that our climate is one in which we cannot 
play ruthlessly with bright colours ; we must crawl 
before we can run, Think in terms of ordinary ma- 
terials, get them right, then gradually weave your inter 
esting materials into the scheme. 

‘And the scale on which we put on colour is very 
diferent from the seale on which colour i introduced 









































in hot-country buildings. In most of the Oriental ex- 
amples hanging on the wall here the colour is in 
minute quantities ; the thickness of one’s finger is the 
average, except in the case of background. Colour de- 
tails are the size of small eaves ; the size of the natural 
objects. On the big pavement design you see the exact 
sizes of the little bits of stone. Ip a medium-hot 
climate, that of Florence, that was considered an 
appropriate scale of colour decoration, 

“Another point is the difference between Eastern and 
Western buildings. Eastern buildings are frequently 
criticised from the standpoint of the Western architect, 
Moorish architecture has been said to be flimay, unsub~ 
stantial, trivial, and all that is bad, just on the plea that 
itis not solid, How thatides came about I do not know, 
because it is intensely solid. It just lacks, i 
etc,, which we look upon as giving a bul 
‘They work on a different principle to ours, that of con- 
tinuity of wall surface, and, with them, a building is 
strong in proportion as it is continuous. 




















CARDIFF CONFERENCE OF ARCHITECTS. 

"The R.LBA, Conference at Cardiff, which was 
held from § to 10 June, was attended by 170 members. 
"The programme, which has been published in the 
JOURNAL, was successfully carried out. ‘There was a 
representative attendance of civie authorities, the presi- 
dents of local organisations and architects at the ban- 
fquet on g June, The President of the Institute was 
in the chair, and the toast of the R.1-B.A. was proposed 
by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff (Councillor F. Harold 
‘Turnbull, J.P.). Papers were read at the Conference by 
Major Hairy Mares, MLP. [Fon Unicon and 
Registration " and by Mr. Herbert ', Buckland (F. 
on'* Civic Architecture and Advisory Art Commission, 
‘The papers and a report of the proceedings will be pub~ 
lished in a subsequent issue of the JouRNAL. 





















ROYAL GOLD MEDALLIST. 

Mr, ‘Thomas Hastings, of New York, Royal Gold 
Medailist 1922, will arrive in England about 23, June, 
‘accompanied by Mrs. Hastings and several friends, He 
will be present with Mrs. Hastings at the Council 
Dinner on 26 June, and he will receive the Royal Gold 
Medal in person at a General Meeting on the same 
evening. 


‘THE ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Archi 
tural Education, the Council of the Institute have de- 
‘cided that the first three years of the Diploma Course 
of the Armstrong College be recognised. on the usual 
terms as exempting from the Intermediate Examina- 
tion of the R.LB.A, 
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The Value of Public Opinion" 


ly HALSEY RICARDO [F] 


Opinion,” it is natural that I, an architect, and 

here in this Royal Institute of British Architects, 
should view the maiter from an architectural stand: 
point. ‘The formula that I accept as the basis of my 
Position is“ that modern architecture should be a de~ 
veloping structural art, mainly concerned with the build- 
ing and improvement of cities, and the provision of the 
structures needed in civilisation,” and T want you to 
‘hear in mind that diving architecture (as all true archi- 
tecture should be) must be progressive—conforming 
with the requirements of the time, Progressive, that is 
to say, much as our speech is progressive. We don't 
speak now as John Dall and Lydgate spoke—nor even 
as Swift and Addison talked in Queen Anne's time. 
Many of the words they use have a different function 
in our vocabulary. More recent discoveries (since their 
time)in science, terrestrial and celestial, have altered our 
outlook upon the world and given their words an ex- 
tended meaning. Besides a host of additional sub- 
stantives and epithets—that would have dismayed Dr, 
Johnson—we have made old words carry new loads, or 
vaporise themselves into mystic symbols, So in ar 
tecture, there are a number of features endeared to us 
by familiar use and old association, some of which, in 
our present day, have to play a part beyond or foreign to 
their original function, 

It is often not easy to decide, till after careful con- 
sideration, whether such features are consistent with a 
living texture, or are the husks of a structure that is in 
itself but a dead reproduction of some part of a building. 

in speech, although the music and the rhythm of 
the words chosen count for a great deal, it is the trend 
of thought infusing them that matters, so in building 

the quantity and quality of the thought that raise 
it to the plane of fine and living architecture, 

But how ie this tobe gauged by the lity the man in 
thestreet ? My answer would be : Cultivate your powers, 
of observation. Observation begets care—care begets 
insight into the conditions of production—and from 
therice follows judgment, Observation implies discrimi- 
nation, You ean divide the objects into those that you 
care for and the others that are beyond your care, But 
you cannot rest there, You will want to know why you 
care, and that involves analysis of the ways and means 
of production, of the ideals timed at, of seeing past the 
work into the mind of the workman, How has it con- 
tributed to the part, and how have the parts contributed 
tothe whole? ‘There is no need toencumber oneself with 
second-hand opinions as to " style” and “ beauty.” 
technical information is another matter—the duty is to 
* A Publie Lecture delivered wt the RLEB.A, on 18 May 1933 
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1B treating of this subject, “ ‘The Value of Public 
































deal honestly and conscientiously with oneself, and 
then to apply such tests as one's knowledge andl ex- 
perience may supply, Such inspection is due to the 
architect and the craftsmen who. planned and erected 
the buiing, ‘They will work, I know, without thie re 
cognition, doing their best for the work 

dim hope that some few will 
aiming at, what were their 
tions imposed upon them ; but recognition is sweet, and 
why should it be denied to them ? It was not always 80. 
Ic is merely through carelessness that we have allowed 
it to become so, 

Five hundred years ago, when the world was less popu 
lated, when the apparatus of living was so much simpler, 
when common articles of use in the house were fewer, 
and needed to be more durable, and therefore made 
under the stress of personal criticism, almost everybody 
‘was competent to pronounce on a work, from a castle to 
a joint stool, since the canons of criticism were simple— 
‘Was the thing efficient for its purpose, was it pleasant or 
interesting to look at and to handle, was it well made 
and able to endure the service it had to perform, did it 
express the ideal of that age? These were simple tests 
that almost everybody could apply, and almost every- 
body did. Cimabue’s picture of the Madonna was 
cared in triumph through the streets of Florence to its 
destination in the church of Sta, Maria Novella, and the 
quater through which the procession passed was called 

Borgo Allegro in recognition of the honour. Not 
‘only was man's handiwork thus appreciated. ‘The oxen 
that drew up the steep acropolis of Laon the heavy 
blocks of stone to build the cathedral were gratefully 
i for their share in the labour needed, Their 
stone effigies grace the twin towers of the cathedral, and 
from out their shelter at the base of the spires one sees 
their heads gazing at the completed work below them. 
‘The market crosses, such as at Winchester, Salisbury, 
Chichester, and elsewhere, were matters of popular i= 
terest, outside clerical influence, and were the occasion, 
T doubt not, of keen interest and approval, ‘The eco- 
nomic side Of the undertaking was a matter of public 
‘canaideration—there was to be no waste of material; on 
the other hand, no unsuitable material was to be used, 
‘There wan every reason to use only. what the locality 
provided, to avoid the expense of cartinge—or the 
‘oppressive tolls exacted by the proprietors and the lanil- 
lords over whose property the stone and timber were 
carried,, ‘The carver took pride that his ornamentation 
should inyolye the minimum reduction of the stone 
block he wis carving; crooked pieces of timber were 
treasured spsiat the day when they should come in 
appropriately as part of the framing. 
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Later came the emergence of the individual artist and 
the failure of the Guilds. There was first sly and then 
angry criticism of the clergy—shown in the out-of-the- 
‘way carvings of the misereres in the choir-stalls—and 
then more directly in outbursts of Lollardism, leading, 
to the Reformation, ‘Tudor architecture was it 

sonal, but the importation and immigra 

foreign craftsmen prepared the way for ‘Torrigiano’s 
tomb for Henry VIL, for other Italian and Dutch artists, 
and for the career of Inigo Jones. 

"The accepted—by the people—super-humanity of 
the great Ministers of State warranted such buildings 
‘as Burghley, Audley End, Kenilworth Castle, Hampton 
Court, and the like, to house the huge retinues of fol- 
lowers, attendants and servants, and to dispense the ex- 
travagant hospitality given in these palaces in the Re- 
storation after the Civil War the importance of these 
‘magnates still bulked in popular estimation, their share 
in the material prosperity of the country increased dis 
proportionately, and they considered it due to their 
status to provide themselves with immense buildings 
Castle Howard, Blenheim, Houghton—although the 
social functions that had justified the earlier mansions 
had now gone 

Public opinion bore upon the unreality of this claim, 
and the frozen correctitude of Chatsworth, for instance, 
shows itseffect. Part of the popularity of the elder Pitt 
was due to the (comparative) simplicity of his ménage. 
The " Great Commoner” was part of the common- 
wealth, 

‘But spectacular architecture had been delivered into 
the hands of the illuminati ; it was not for the man in 
the street ” to pronounce upon it, and, lying outside 
Cognition, he ceased to interest himself in its achieve- 
rents, In a quit sort of way, popular opinion bused 
itself over the laying out of squares, crescents (London, 
Bath, Buxton), constructed avenues (Dorchester) and. 
pleasant oases, such as village greens, and had a consider- 
able word to say in the interior planning of town and 
country residences. The interior fittings and ‘* move~ 
ables " of the eighteenth century are unrivalled both for 
design and workmanship, and are obvioualy due tothe 
very careful censorship of the purchaser. 

Buttothisrather lethargic heterogeneous connoisseur~ 
‘ship came a blast from the trumpet of action— spiritual 
awakening from the material contentment of things as 
they were—a fierce discontent with the present, with a 
pathetic look buckwatds toward the past. ‘The ecclesi- 
astical and literary world rose to it. The Church woke 
from her somnoléncy and attempted to put her house, 
at least, in order. Pugin carried a fiery cresset in his, 
hand, discovering the apathy and neglect into which her 
buildings had fallen. Sir Walter Scott drew enchanting 
pictures of what life had been in the past and Words- 
worth of what there was still in the quiet backwaters 
Where he lived. "Phere was unrest and searching of mind 






































amongst thoughtful people of all classes, and on this 
reat Wave of emotion came riding in, as its crest, the 
Gothic Revival. All its strength and all its value—and_ 
it was very strong and of priceless value—were due to 
the intensity and power of this great wave. 

Tt spent itself, on the ecclesiast 
‘base was not broad enough. It fell 
precisians for precedent. Instead of recognising t hat 
the Art of Architecture was a living and developing art, 
it laid great stress on reproducing past features, ignoring 
the vital changes that had taken place in the habits, as 
well as the minds, since the Reformation, 

‘The attitude of the literary mind was different. It 
‘van admitted that the time was ill-jointed, but not that 
itcould not be set right. Carlyle was destructive, Ruskin 
constructive. "There was much to be learnt from the 
features of the past, but the real duty was to discern the 
principles that underlay them. Ruskin’s teaching was 
of enormous importance, It has, of course, been widely 
disputed—but directly ‘and indirectly the spirit of 
modlern living architecture derives from him. Not only 
architecture, but to-day’s outlook of man on man is due 
to hisinspired, fervid teaching. And after the wreckage 
and dislocation of the past recent years, it is his torch 
that ahines most helpfully on our way. We havo to Bnd 
a consensus of opinion as to what things in life really 
matter, How far should individualism prevail? What 
are the duties and obligations one owes to one’s fellows ? 
And how is one to fulfil these ? Ihave no title to convert 
my desk here into a pulpit and be springing upon you 
unawares a sermon. But I want to plead here the re- 
sponsibility and duty to others that we all have as 
citizens and members of the Empire. And I would base 
my appeal, in this present case, on quite clementary 
offices that we owe to ourselves as well as others. We 
should exercise and cultivate our powers of observation. 
One of the most valuable features of the training of the 
Boy Scouts is the directing this power of observation 
and cultivating the results that flow from it. "They are 
taught to name and numerate the fauna of their locality, 
their ways of life, their spring and autumn vesture, 
their friends and foes. "They are taught to collect and 
‘name the flora of their locality, the time of their bloom- 
ing, their shy retreats, their struggles for existence, 
their economic value to us and the other creatures, tame 
and wild, ‘They are taught something of the geology of 
their locality, aid, by map-making, of ts geography. Its 
past history fea matter of thelr concern “the Matory of 
the county as well as the parish, of the brave deeds that 
had been done and that were being done, ‘Their world 
becomes a new thing to them, of absorbing interest and 
care, Butitisour concern as well as the Boy Scouts"; and 
whilst we betray our obligations in this matter, the evila 
we deplore go on, and often increase. Is the difficulty of 
self-education so great that we are reluctant to under- 
take it and prefer to rest and form our judgments second- 
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hand ? ‘To how many of my audience, in their walks or 
omnibus rides through our streets, does it occur to con- 

ler the general sin) particular effect of the buildings 
lining them ? How many can give me the particulars of 
the ornamentation in the pediment over the porch of 
St, Martin-in-the Fields, or could tell me which of the 
two western towers to St. Paul’s Cathedral shows the 
clock faces? What sort of reply could you make to an 
inquiry as to what buildings edught your attention on 
the way from Oxford Circus to the Bank, and why ? 
And yet this apathy, this shirking of one's concern in 
citizenship, does matter very much. It leads to 
quiescence’ in needless evil, to a kind of fatalism, to 
‘acceptance of things as they are, to false judgments and 
cartins of tanondt rioters) Lethaby, forinstance, were 
courageously to whitewash the exterior stonework of 
Westminster Abbey, and so give us a chance of seeing 
the church as it left the builders’ hands, in its prime, in 
the time of Henry IL, what an outery of vandalism 
there would be, although it is more barbarous of us to 
allow the structure to decay, in a mantle of corrosive 
dirt, obscuring the real charm of gaiety and lightness, 
than to preserve it with a protective coat of colour 
wash, We have allowed ourselves to get into an entirely 
sophisticated attitude towards our buildings, to imagine 
we prefer them dirty and patched, crippled, war-worn 
yeterans, whose bandages and patches we replace. If 
anyone glanced twice at the Nelson column in ‘Trafalgar 
Square, he might come to the conclusion that Nelson. 
himself would took more real and impressive were he 
and hi des painted 10 represent exacly how he looked 
in daily life: the bronze capital on which he stands, cast 
from the cannon captured in his naval engagements, 
should be gilt, to disclose this piece of history. Obser- 
vation, once aroused, docs not stop at the mere stage 
of notice : questions at once arise as to the purpose of 
the object, its history, and its appearance, ‘The power 
of analysis increases by the exercise of it. It will be 
found impossible to spend so much interest on the ob- 
ject without coming to some conclusions as to its real 
worth. ‘These conclusions, of course, to be just and 
adequate, require understanding of the demand that 
brought it into existence, How far was the demand a 
creditable one, how far was it real or only supposed ? 
So much is done, in the present day especially, in re- 
‘sponse to a supposed demand, which is really non-e: 
ent, And the demands that actually exist are not all of 
them justifiable ones. Besides, there are qualities diffi- 
‘cult to gauge, difficult to express, of which we may be 
only subconsciously aware—qualities such as appropri~ 
atentess ition, to the dignity of its purpose, to its 
harmony with its surroundings. Questions like these are 
not answered easily, though they may be immediately 
felt, and we have to consider how far tradition, con- 
temporury criticism, and prejudice play their parts in 
‘our impressions. ‘The mind clings fondly to old associa. 
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tions : we part reluctantly with outworn features, and 
wisely, for they form the steps of our progression. ‘The 
railway carriage derives from the stage coach, the motor 
car from the cab; it is only when the conditions are 
absolutely unprecedented that we get (as in the aero- 
plane and submarines) entirely new shapes, We resent 
Rovelty until we understand the purport of it. That is 
what makes it so difficult for a layman to appreciate 
a new building properly. ‘The novel features daconcert 
him, whilst the clean, fresh appearance of the new work 
has its charm. But without some steady canons of 
criticism, some elementary tests, his estimate may be of 
no value, ‘The novel features may be useless, or merely 
for advertisement, whilst the fresh cleanliness must in & 
short time disappear, 

Bue before ne atempts to define what these canons 
of criticiam should be the public should instruct itself 
4s to what it really wants. In the early part of the last 
century the public—that is, the public that counts— 
‘was deeply stirred aver the condition and attitude of the 
Church. ‘The Oxford Movement attracted the finest 
spirits of the time, and their able propaganda made the 
Way easy and inevitable forthe Gothic Revival, Carlyle, 
with his French Revolution, Past and Present, and lec! 
tures on Hero-worship, accentuated the teaching of 
Ringley F. D, Maurice, Dickens, and Charles Reade ; 
Madox Brown and the Pre-Raphaclites gave, indirectly, 
their memorable support ; Ruskin roused the glowing 
torch into flames, far-reaching, intensely illuminating, 
In this tide of emotion few could rest unstirred—its 
‘waves permeated remote parsonages, into the quiet re- 
treats of country houses, where the’ good man, in his 
well-appointed home and with his comfortable sur- 
rounding, never suspected that there wae anything 
essentially amiss with the English legislation and man- 
agement of alfsirs,eclesiatical and social, no matter 
what the French nation and the rest of Europe had to 
complain of in theirs, 

On the crest of this great wave of resolution to purge 
the dark places of our moral and social betrayal of our 
civic responsibilities came the Gothic Revival—the de- 
sire and the need to set our house in order, and, in the 
first place, the structure of our churches. In the newly 
awakened zeal too much, we now see, was done. ‘The 
broom was too vigorously i 
restoration was widely cat vat, 

Jess logic was allowed to play upon cathedrals and parish 
churches. Giese Revival filed. Tt was—it 

—imapossible to recall the conditions under which the 
buildings arose, impossible to reproduce the features 
that time, neglect, and. violence had mutilated and de- 
stroyed. ‘The whole fabric of society had altered : the 
very terms on which medieval buildings were based had 
passed away : the craftsmen in the various building 
trades were no longer co-operators : at best, plausible 
reconstructions, reproducing some of the ideals of the 
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medizeval builders, were allthat were possible, Ruskin’s 
famous chapter in The Stones of Venice, “On the 
Nature of Gothic,” showed eloquently the true key to 
the reasons for thisinability. For all that, we owe a great 
debt to the architects of the Victorian epoch. ‘Their 
passionate desire for sincerity in building remains with 
ustothisday. We may disagree with regard to the forms 
which theyconsideredvital, and which to us seem merely 
forms of expression incapable of being reproduced 
n their original sense, but the underlying spirit of 
ionesty, of direct subservience to the facts of the case, is 
discernible in the best work of our time. The tide ebbed, 
as all tides do. ‘The discoveries of science, the wide- 
spread introduction of machinery, the researches into 
the origins of life and development of species, the 
“higher criticism ” of the Scriptures, have had their 
effect and rendered the attitude towards authority a 
more rarified and individualistic matter. Our duty 
towards our neighbour remains, however, a clear-cut 
thing, about which there is no doubt, except as to one's 
ability to perform the whole of it, And I take this matter 
‘of caring that things should be rightly done is one of 
prime importance to ourselves and to our neighbours. 
Observation begets care, and care is the core of human 
feeling. When we truly look upon a thing made we look 
past the object and think of the brains, the heart, and 
the hands that went to make it. The more we inquire 
into its history, the more we are able to pronounce upon 
the degree of goodness or badness there is in it. If we 
take a bit of cabinet work, for example, we can judge 
from the degree of finish’ how far the craftsman was 
enabled to enjoy his delight in his workmanship, or 
whether the elements of time in execution and cost 
checked bis plese. We can guess, fom sympathy, 
piece 




















how far the making a copy of some old-fashione 
diminishes his pride in the beauty of the work ; we ean 
pity the poor drudge who is only permitted endlessly to 
turn out some portion only of the entire work—not as 
part of his apprenticeship, but as his life's work—and 
With these eriteria in our minds, we ean appreciate the 
finished article and feel secure in our verdict, This 
exercise of observation will find material for reflection 
‘on more recondite examples. We pass by daily, let us 
say, the Abbey at Westminster, and east not a thought 
on that rank of stolid, unpretending flying buttresses 
that are scaly, ceaeeey holding up the fabric that 
is our pride, Some may think, perhaps, that they are 
Put there to break the long flank walls into compart 
ments, and perhaps to frame pleasantly the great clear- 
story windows, But their task is far other than that, On 
them depends whether the vaults of the nave shail re- 
lain their solemn magnificence or shall fall in shapeless 
ruin on the Abbey floor, bringing with them ghastly de~ 
struction’ of wall and window. can, pethaps, bring their 
function before you more clearly by describing it in terms 
‘other than the equilibrium of inanimate forces. Let us 








conceive the situation in terms not of stone, but flesh and 
blood. We will suppose that you have, behind the 
bolted door of his cage, a hungry, powerful tiger, who 
is doing his furious best to come out, The bolts, proving 
plainly inadequate to keep the door closed, a smith is 
sent for, who with his tools shall make the fastenings 
secure, “The smith comes, and sees that it is too late 
to attempt any strengthening of the bolts ; there is 
nothing, in fact, to be done but for him to apply all his 
bodily force against the door to keep it shut, ‘The weight 
of his tools, in the bag slung over his shoulders, con- 
tributes some help, but there the situation remains: he 
can expect no other person to come to his help or his 
relief, Occasional sips of beef-tea may be handed to him, 
and some patches put on his clothes, by persons too 
weak and inconsiderable to take any part in keping the 
door closed against the tiger. ‘That is comparable 
strictly towhat these imperturbable buttresses have been 
doing for near upon 700 years. ‘The tiger is the pressure 
‘of the great vault, striving to overthrow the buttress. 
‘The buttress is the man, the flying arch his arms, and 
the pinnacle that tops the buttress is the additional 
weight of the smith’s bag of tools, Now think of the 
problem these mediaeval builders confidently set them- 
selves : think, too, of the encouragement they received 
from the people amongst whom they worked—more 
than encouragement; each fresh undertaking was urged 
to be an advance on the last. What the buttresses have 
to withstand at Westminster is mere child’s play to the 
work the buttresses have to perform at Amiens or 
Beauvais, Public opinion was unanimous in furthering 
the mason's work, the craftsman’s skill ; high and low, 
rich and poor, were eager to make sacrifices of land, 
money, and time for the triumphs they were bent on 
securing. ‘Then came the calamityof the Black Deathand 
‘ahiatus of some years in the course of building. ‘There 
‘was dissension in men’s minds, ‘The nation was shaken, 
by the awful visitation ; there were great searchings of 
heart; people were stirred by the teaching of Wyclifand 
his followers ; Parliament advocated repression, the 
Lollards preached revolt. And the ecstatic spirit that 
aanimates the architecture of the thirteenth century fades 
from the stonework. ‘The Church was still a mighty 
power and its hold on men’s tninds was great and wide= 
spread, but allegiance to it was no longer uncritical, "The 
building craft organised itself into guilds, independent 
‘of Church domination, and technically pro; 

steadily in dexterity of craft. Gloucester Cathedral is 
almost a miracle of stone carpentry, and in Henry VIL's 
‘Chapel we have the culmination of the mason’sart, But 
the chapel is to the honour and glory of a monarch—not 
St Peter, ‘The sculptured decoration in the transept of 
the are angels of extraordinary majesty, images, 
S29 saa ee 
hierarchy ; the sculptured decoration of the chapel—by 
means of the rose, portcullis and pomegeanate—set forth, 
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the lineage of the dead king, the attributes of his earthly 

1p. So it is with the shrines within the Abbey walls. 
Trey teatify nthe earthly greats ofthe corpac nti 
the coffin, and instead of the angel bearing to the throne 
of the Almighty (as in the triforium of the angel choir at 
Lincoln Cathedral) the soul in all its humility, naked 
and divested of its earthly claim of consequence, we 
have, in the Percy shrine at Beverley, armed retainers 
displaying the blazoned shields of the dead warrior,as his 
title to proper recognition on the Judgment Day.’ How 
far public opinion sympathised with this personal ex- 
pression of military heroism and individual prowess it 
is difficult to assess, but the contrast between the two 
modesofexpressionisunmistakable. Fromherceforth_— 
‘owing partly to the emergence of the sculptor from the 
‘masons’ guild—the aim is portraiture, to fasten on the 
everyday appearance of the person commemorated, to 
portray the actual likeness of the deceased, surrounded 
Ohta by the members of his family. Pubic opinion 
acquiesced in this method of commemoration—even the 
humble mason tried his hand at portraiture—and even- 
tually (since his efforts had only doubtful success and 
the expense of having fine sculptor’s work prohibitive) 
subsided on the symbolism of urns, palm branches, 
laurels, and broken columns. There has been a most 
unfortunate revival of the mortuary rrason’s craft, and 
nearlyall our churchyards are eyesores in consequence. 
‘The introduction, in countless quantity, of exotic white 














marble, Cae by exotic — array gees 
cypress, a graveyard a place to at. 
panoply of mourning is gradually, slowly, de- 





parting, The helmet and spear— the achievement 
disappeared owing to the introduction of gunpowder on 
the field of battle. The ** hatchment "—its successor— 
ro longer on the house front indicates the passing away 
of the awner of the cost of arms displayed, and, after 
ite twelve months’ teatimony, is then ere to 
the walls of his parish “ gompfer men ” 
(gonfaloniers) attending the hearse are becoming a rare 
spectacle. ‘The chamber of death is no longer hung with 

lack and illuminated only by candles—except for those 
of very high degree—and we may hope, I trust, that 
with the more general practice of cremation the tuhes 
of our dead will find a more suitable interment and 
memorial. In the press and in the pulpit, as well as in 
individual effort, 1 look for: the education of public 
opinion. It will be easy, I think, if we make a start on 
clmeatary rincipes. It will be admitted, in these 
democratic dayn, that we heve duties, en Gtizers,beyood 
our immediate circles; how, then, can we permit the 
‘squalor and filth in our streets that'we would not for an 
instant tolerate within our doors ? Are we so careless of 
‘our health and bodily maintenance that we must travel 
through avenues of shricking advertisements defacing 
the countryside ? Already there is a movement against 
this latter infliction, and if only we could get to care 
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about the things we giibly talk about, the battle would 
‘be won. We could put a useful check on the abuse of the 
Wondefal powers of machinery, ‘We should it is 
action to lucit necessary artic life, anc 

fastid ine wamieticrece ob luxuries. A cup and saucer, 
or a plate, for example, can well be made by machinery; 
but if itis to be decorated, the painting should be done 






done by hand, ‘The justification of super 
imposed decoration is to please the eye and touch the 
imagination, and how can a soulless imitation of stich 
forms by a machine satisfy these demands ? 

But if the eye is trained to scrutinise and consider the 
value of these a machine-made details, it wil 
‘come to the conclusion that there is no real gratification 





to be got from them: that they have added to the 
expense but not the value of the object, and that it is 
due only to an unthinking custom that their presence 


is held to be de rigueur there. If this surveillance was 
constantly on the alert, what a quantity of trash would 
be spared! The brains, the money, the labour spent 
in devising and constructing these complicated in- 
genious machines, so capable, so misconceived, and 30 
misused, could be so much better spent in encouragi 
actual handwork—encouraging work that should be a 
Pleasure to do, that had life in it, that was a pleasure to 
contemplate. It is time that we came to the conclusion 
that man should be the master, not the slave of his tools. 
‘We cannot do without the help of machines, but we ean 
temper their inexorable demands. Itis being discovered 
after a century of probation, of ever-increasing slavery, 
as the machine-work increased in complexity and 
insisted on more rigorous attendance, that anything 
which detracts from the joy of work eats Coe 
profit to the workers ax well a proft belong- 
ing to the employers of these workers. This rebellion 
against the tyranny of the machine, and repudiation of 
its extreme claims, means that it will no longer pay t0 
subordinate your abler craftsmen to the pace of the 
machine. ‘They are highly skilled and they are asters 
ir implements. ‘output represents their 
‘raft—that is to say, their pride ia their work. 
1am not unmindful of the fact that of recent 
there has been a great awakening of man's duty to his 
fellows, ‘The sense of civic duties and responsibilities 
hhas called into being many societies for the improve- 
ment of town and country, and Lam here pleading for 
their furtherance, They want help—the help given by 
4 sitong and wide co-operation in their alma; and they 
also want help financially. But the bulk of the populace 
docs not support them—very largely, L think, on the 
grounds that they do not see how they themselves can 
take any the matter. ‘They feel that the problem 
is teyoad he individual's capacity, and hatthey do not 
know in which direction to move. ‘To them I wouldsay 
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Begin by using youreyes. Devote some small fraction 
of your time to the aspect of our thoroughfares, and 
up your minds whether you are satisfied with 
them or not, and, if the verdict is against the present 
state of affairs, what the improvement is you would 
like 10 see. Ido not suggest that any sudden call for 
decency and order in our streets is likely to enaue ; but 
‘I think a general dissatisfaction would be the be 
of an intelligent reform, Meanwhile the 
observation should be directed on the objects imme- 
diately surrounding us, and on our homes. Subject 
every article that you possess or propose to buy to the 
test given by William Morris—is it useful, or do you 
believe it to be beautiful ? I have tried to explain that 
there is a moral obligation incumbent on us in our 
discrimination over our expenditure, not by careless 
indifference to encourage the: produttion of trash, or 
articles ill-made, on the grounds that we are by such 
patronage inflicting a useless, and therefore needless, 
drudgery on the poor mechanic employed in their 
production, Be sure that the workman realises the 
futility of his work more keenly than ever the purchaser 
does, and resents accordingly the misuse of his labour : 
on the other hand, appreciation of work well considered, 
well wrought and finished, removes the sense of 
drudgery over the task and’ converts the toil into a 
pleasure in finding his pride in his work is recognised 
by the purchaser. It may be objected that the cost of 
articles fashioned under these conditions must neces- 
sarily be considerably increased. It must, of course, 
‘be so. But we must bear in mind that we—most of us- 
surround ourselves with an unnecessary quantity of 
objects that give trouble and expense to maintain, and 
that we cannot honestly say contribute to our enjoy- 
ment of life: that we allow to be foisted upon us 
machine-made articles modelled on handmade forms + 
and to make these machines turn out their wares to 
such a standard is a misprision of their qualities, and 
‘an expensive one to boot. Machine-made stuff should: 
ook machine-made. The alleviation from the soulless 
rectitude of the machine must be acquired by the 
intelligent solection of the material used—the inherent 
qualities of colour, variety, lustre, and so forth ; in the 
case of tiles the accidents of the kiln as regards colour 
and glaze do much to mitigate the uniformity provided 
bby the machine. There should be no competition—in 
appearance—with handmade stuff, Of course, in the 
matter of preparation of material the machine is x 
useful, necessary helper. But if the powers of the 
machine were honestly, openly accepted, if the dexign 
of the products arose frankly from the qualities of the 
machine and its reasonable capabilities, those products 
could be turned out more cheaply than they are at 
present. When once we begin to care (in the sense 1 
have been using) about the objects within our walls, we 
shall quickly proceed to care about those that are 





























without—the streets of our cities and the buildings that 
line them, The attention bestowed on these matters is 
not necessarily a painful duty; it has its repayment. It 
increases our interest in the world around us; it en- 
Jarges our outlook on humanity : it brings home to us 
how much our comfort and pleasure in life are created 
by the handiwork of others, how much of it is a direct 
appeal to us, and how churlish it is of us to disregard 
it. The value—the worth—of public opinion is the 
amount of passion there is in it. ‘The force of public 
opinion is another matter; its effect is more immediate 
and mote easily seen, and, unless there is an ideal im- 
pelling it, its effect can only be transitory, 

"The ideal must be a high one and it must be a com- 
prehensive one, shared by high and low alike. In our 
time the Board schools, public libraries, hospitals, 
and convalescent homes testify to an ideal—that no 
fone, no matter what his.or her station in life may be, 
shall, for want of money or opportunity, go unin- 
structed or uncomforted. ‘This ideal of ‘citizenship 
needs to be carried farther. We have a country 0 be 
proud of; Tet us keep it 40, We have cies we should 

proud of ;let usmake themso, We all have our parts 
to play in the furtherance of this ideal ; let us be con- 
stant in doing, all of us what we can, as befits a great 
people. 




















MR. F, R. YERBURY'S PHOTOGRAPHS AT THE 


In the present exhibition of photographs at the Archi 

tectural Association we are struck by the artist's outlook, 
in many cases rather the outlook of a painter. ‘There is a 
fine quality of colour and composition, an appreciation of 
form and tone, and still more a sympathetic understanding. 
‘of subject. ‘This latter is particularly evident in the 
encral architectural work, in such views as Bruges, 
‘Vermilles, Whitby, Rothenburg, etc. In the archi- 
tectural work of more “detailed ” type, the detail, though. 
sufficiently clear, is, subdued to preserve the’ general 
character of the subject, as may’be seen in the photographs, 
‘of Syon House and other interiors. ‘The lighting effect, too, 
in some of the interiors is excellent, ‘The exhibition is not 
limited to architecture, but contains many very good land= 
scape studies and portraits, ‘The technique und the 
‘quality of the work show that architecture may be te- 
corded with an appreciation of its qualities, x0 often lost 
in the harsh and highly varnished photographs with which 


‘We are so familiar. 
L. H, Bucknuts. (4) 























SCOTTISH ARCHITECTS’ CHARTER, 


thas been announced in the London Gazette that the 
King has geanted a Charter of Incorporation to "* ‘The 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland.” 
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Exhibition of British Architecture at the Salon des 
Artistes Francais 





By J. GODEFROY, 


-A.D.G., VICE-PRESIDENT. LECT OF THE FRANCO-BRITISH UNION 
ce 


OF ARCHITECTS, 


We are particularly happy to find in our Salon" 
this year the works of British members of the Franco- 
British Union of Architects, 

‘The benefit which we derive from the participation 
of our British friends in our exhibition lies in what we 
may learn from them. In like manner, when we send 
our works over to England, they may gain something of 
value by asking themselves what are the particular 
‘qualities. which inspire our work, and what may be 
Jearned from our exhibits. It seems to me that what we 
should chiefly note and admire in the British exhibits as 
a whole is the scrupulous honesty with which our 
British colleagues interpret their buildings. ‘They care~ 
fully avoid any showy rendering ; there is no straining 
after effect. are right ; art has nothing in com= 
mon with artifice. 

Our British confréres make very general use of per- 
spective in the representations of ther buildings * they 
always adopt a view point which is in conformity with 
Practical possibilities, and therefore the ordinary man 
can understand their drawings ; whereas our enormous 
‘geometrical drawings are only understood by experts, 
which is obviously not what is required for the Salon. 
I should add that their water-colour drawings are de~ 
lightfully fresh and brilliant, which makes it easy to 
appreciate their gardens, their cottages, etc. ; but per 
haps the climatic conditions have something to do with 
this?’ They have also notable gifts in pen drawing, 
and a talent for architectural sketching. 

Icis, of course, impossible to analyse each and all of 
the works exhibited. I would desire nevertheless that 
some of them should have a permanent record : that we 
should remember, for example, the delightful perspec 
tives of the monumental staircase of Messrs. Blow and 
Billerey, which gives a sincere impression of reality. I 
shall make but one slight criticism, which T trust my 
confréres will accept in good part ; there is at the diffi 
cult junction between the " string” of the staircase and 
that of the landing a cartouche which appears to have 
its only justification in masking this junction, always a 
difficult problem. I also venture to think’ that the 
country house represented by a drawing which imitates 
4 tinted engraving is rather triste, 

It is again largely due to the excellent perspective 
drawing added to a sober imagination that the accurate 
reconstruction of Praeneste (Palestrina) by Mr. Chalton 
Bradshaw owes its charm. In these drawings the author 
shows us his first  envoi de Rome." ‘The foundation of 
8 Grand Prix de Rome is of quite recent date in England, 
and Mr, Bradshaw was the first to win this prize. ‘This 
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is indeed a happy portent for his successors, who will 
benefit by the advantage ofthe high standard he has 
set. 


Sir John Burnet, « pupil of our master Pascal (and a 
corresponding member of our Institut), shows in one of 
his exhibits a building of ten storeys and a total height 
of about 150 feet. We appreciate the restraint of this 
design, in which the decoration is concentrated in th 
‘upper part of the building. One eannot doubt that thi 

ing London Badge, wil oe haseeey a 
adjoining ridge, will be in wit 
majestic panorama of he great iver atone ban 





ings contribute so largely to the distinctive character of 
the English capital. ‘The water-colour drawings illus- 
trating Sir John Burnet’s work are distinguished by 


great technical ability, especially one representing the 
Festoration of the great hall of Merchant Taylors om- 
any. We notice also a reconstruction of an ancient 

le, indicated in pencil drawings ; a country hotel 
and a village church, in which the effect of the drawings 
is enhanced by a sober and harmonious touch of colour. 
This notable collection is completed by a design for “a 
Hospital for Sick Children ” in Scotland. 

Next to this important exhibit, which has. such 
charming qualities, we find the work of an old student 
of the Beaux Arts School, Mr. ArthurJ. Davis,one who 
has left. with us the happiest recollections. Although 
u.Englshman, he has 20 absorbed the spirit of our 
School that he really appears to be a living embodi- 
ment of the Franco-British Union. His reconstruction, 
for example, of a London bank, won in a limited com 








4 litle Tes severe and cold. He had, it appears, the 
original idea of using a photograph of the existing sur- 
roudings of the new bulges which he aiiea a 
Perspective drawing of the building itself with the same 
tone values, and had the whole photographed in such a 
way that we have the curious illusion of a photograph 


taken before the building has been erected. As regatls 
the plan of the edifice, this is sho i 
ing after effective py 
‘once logical and 


without any strain 
tation; its conception is at 
ical. The fagade of a London 
‘great sincerity in the draughts- 
We have in this drawing one of 








lon. 
‘Mr. Guy Dawber is able to make us breathe the = 
atmosphere of intimacy of the home of an Engli 
family in his drawings of country houses. - 
‘The representation of a small country house designed 
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by Mr.Cyril Farey, shown in a bird’s-eye view sugyests 
the same qualities. "We also notice his perspective of an 
imaginary scheme for the residence of a royal prince, 
which a plan assists us to understand. 

‘Sir Banister Fletcher, Chevalier de ia Légion d’Hon- 
nur, is not only an architect of distinction, but has been 
also a Sheriff of the City of London. ‘To be at the same 

architect and a sheriff must require a variety of 
ualities. He shows a monument to his father, the late 
rofessor Banister Fletcher, and a bank in the pro~ 
vinees, notable for the precision of the drawing and 
rendering. 

‘What shall one say of the little suburban residence by 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher except that it is a0 attractive 
that one would like to live in it ? 

‘Mr. Arthur Keen exhibits a war memorial tower and 
the design for a village club with a meeting room and 
ballroom, where the artistic characteris happily blended 
with the practical needs of an industrial district. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., has sent a drawing of the 
‘Theosophical headquarters in London which has great 
interest. His home for disabled soldiers is illustrated in 
4 fresh water-colour drawing, which is equalled for 
ability by another of a country house with a field of 
marguerites in the foreground. ‘There is also his design 
for a memorial church, of which the Roman character 
is striking. Butitis perhaps the scheme for a memorial 
to King Edward the Seventh in Trafalgar Square which 
is the most effective design. It harmonises with this 
famous square as though it were the necessary comple~ 
tion for nicl it is waiting. 

‘The posthumous exhibition of certain works of Mr. 
Emest Newton, R.A,, cannot fail to touch the hearts of 
those who, like myself, knew this distinguished man, 
who never failed in proofs of friendship and admiration 
for France. He was unfortunately taken far too soon 
from those who knew and appreciated him. He brought 
a sure knowledge and taste to the problem of the 
country house, We prefer in France to make our homes 
in town in flats or private houses; whereas our English 
friends give all their thought and care to the country 
house, where all that can be devised for comfort or con- 
venierice is contrived. 

Tt is by methods closely allied to our own that Mr. 
A.N. Paterson—an old Pascal man—illustrates a Tow 
Hall in a Scottish city. ‘The style suggests the Flemish, 
‘but we admire the perfection of the detail and the per- 
spective of the council chamber, 

Professor C, H, Reilly is the director of the Archi- 
tectural School of Liverpool University. As he is de- 
voted to his school, it is quite natural that his thoughts 
should centre on its extension, of which he shows 
4 perspective view. Near by we see his scheme for the 
interior decoration of a London church, and, here are 
manifest his feeling for colour and the modern ten- 
dencies which inspire his work, 









































Mr. Gilbert Scott, A.R.A., whose name recalls his 
famous ancestor, shows a church which one might 
almost take for a restoration of an ancient building 
instead of an original design. 

‘Mr. John W. Simpson's exhibits comprise extensions 
to two public schools, of which one is of an ancient 
style of architecture, in harmony with the existing 
buildings, while the other is French in character. He 
also shows clever pen drawings of a medium-sized 
country house and two cottages. 

Mr. John Slater has sent drawings of some small 
cottages, which remind us of those which are rising in 
our devastated regions, and s scheme for drape 
shop. 

‘Mr. Howard Robertson, 8.A.D.G., excels, as is his 
wont, in pen drawings, but this year he shows us only 

of what he ean 

‘Mr, Raymond Unwin’s exhibit suggests that it is the 
work of a specialist in the design and execution of small 
houses for the “ petit bourgeois" and the workman, 
He knows how to group these modest dwellings so that 
they form a harmonious whole, and at the same time 
are cheaper to build than if isolated. Here we see a 
delightful plan,of whichthe effect is shown in a perspec 
tive view. 

‘Mr. Paul Waterhouse, P.R.LB.A., shows a. small 
island in the middle of a stream. We can realise that 
four eminent colleague has adapted his composition to 
the existing buildings. A bridge leads to a gate of 
medieval aspect : a group of buildings where the in 
terior must surely breathe a reposeful calm, stich as 
‘would be suited to the habitation of some philosopher. 
All this is conveyed in a clever water-colour drawing. 

Our friend Mr. Cart de Lafontaine endues his 
compositions with imagination and thoughtfulness 
rather than secks to impress us. with their graphic 
representation. His art is sober, there is nothing in it 
without purpose : he illustrates in architectural terms 
the teachings of the great Frenchman whose name he 
beats. What appears, above all, to interest him is the 
reilfeation of # design. Here he shows us some exe- 
cuted work designed to commemorate the glorious 
dead of our country and of his own, such as a monts~ 
ment to French prisoners who died in exile in the time 
fof the great Napoleon ; a memorial erected by an 
English family to the memory of ason killed in the war, 
with sympathetic symbolism—a_ cross supported by 
two figures, those of David 1., King of Scotland, and 
the Archbishop Anselm of Canterbury, the patron 
saints of the young hero. He has also sent the desi 
fan large scheme for the architectural edorament ofa 
British war cemetery in the Somme for the British 
Government (Imperial War Graves Commission), 
Originality, marked by a spirit of piety such as one 
would expect in a project of this kind, characterises this 
Composition, But a closer inspection reveals that prac 
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tical considerations have not been neglected—there is a 
shelter where visitors may take refuge from the rain or 
retire for meditation, Inthe centre of the design stands 
the Great War Stone, destined to mark this place as 
sacred ground if all trace of the cemetery itself should 
one day disappear. 

‘This scheme for « British cemetery on the old battle 
line brings to our minds once again the depths of feeling 
which are touched by the drawing together of the archie 
tects of the two countries represented to-day by the 
Franco-British Union. If we could voice a hope, it 
would be that all the other intellectual groups should 
follow our example, Why should not our engineers, out 

wants," and our men of letters do so ? If the day 
comes when the intellectual classes of our two countries 
know each other more intimately, appreciate each other 
better by frequently meeting together, thus promoting 
cordial friendships, then they would be able to exercise 
a beneficial influence and avoid the roads which lead to 
the ever-present and menacing peril of separation, 

Our British confréres have demonstrated in this exe 
ion of their works their belief in the Union, and the 
most eminent men amongst them have not hesitated to 
take part in this demonstration, and by their participa 
tion have given it that lustre which our friends rightly 
desired should mark their effort. Itis now for ‘us, in our 
turn, to send our works to London to show our friends 
what we can do. It is therefore to be hoped that we 
should not be represented only by our younger men, as 
was the case in 1913, but that our masters of modern 
French architecture should also participate, as their 
British colleagues have done in this exhibition, 

—(Translation.) 


Obituary 


Mr. Amrnum Wittias Cooksey (el 
Mr. Cooksey, who died suddenly, was 

and educated at University College School and University 
College, London. He was articled to Mr. E. M. Whitt 
in 884, and quale a an Assciie 
ing the youngest Associate of the year, 
studying in Italy Mr. Cooksey started practice m 
tect und became a Fellow in 1910, 

Among the appointments he held were those of archi- 
fect to the Borough Market ‘Trust, the Corporation of 
the Wardens of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Newcomen's 
Foundation, Sir John Cass Foundation, and Whitecha 
Foundation, Among the chief works from his. design 
‘were the Sir John Cass Technical Inatitute and Schools, 
Aldgate ; various offices in London und abroad ; addi 
tions to the Northern Polytechnic and Hackney Institutes, 
and the Science Block of the Whitechapel Foundation 
School; factories (especially during the war) : and the 
War Memorial at Leigh, near Tonbridge, He was an 
authority on ancient lights, and was frequently called as 
an expert witness in disputes, His London office was at 
6 Adam Street, Adelphi. 

For his devoted services in connection with the Belgian 
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Relief Committee during the war he received feom the 
King of the Belgians the Order of the Crown of 

With Palm, with special permission from the King to wear 
it on State occasions, 


Ma. Davin Cimusrie (Licentiate) 

‘The death of Mr. David Christie, Licentiate R.LB.A., 
took place at his residence, Fersiby Road, Heal, East 
‘Yorks, on Tuesday, 16 May, at the age of 38. Fors 
period of thirty years he held the office of architect and 
suryepor to the Corporation of the Hull TH icy House, 

xr twenty-one years lectured on building trades 
subjects at the Hull Education Committee's evening 
lasses, an appointment he relinquished about ten years 
ago., His readiness to assist at all times the younger 
architects of the city, by placing his extensive knowledie 
and experience at their disposal, won for. him many 
friends, and by his death the city of Hull has lost « 
respected and much esteemed member of the archit 
tural profession, 


The Annual Elections 
SCRUTINEERS' REPORTS. 
‘The results of the Annual Elections are recorded in 
the subjoined Reports of the Scrutineers, which were 
read at the General Meeting on Monday,'1a June. 


‘The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the 
dlestion of the Couneil and Standing Committees for the 
Session 1922-23 beg to report as follows =1.499 one 
yelopes were received—46x from Fellows, and 878 from 
Associates. The result of the election is as follows !— 

















COUNCIL, 1922-1925. 

Pumronr—Paul Watethouse (unopposed), 

Fast Puasipevrs.—Sir Reginald Blessed (unopposed): 
John Wiliam Simpson (unopposed), 

‘Vice-Passinents.—Elected ; H. D, ‘Searles-Wood, 760 
votes; A. W. S. 758; George Hubbard, 704; C,H. 
Heathcots, 648, 2 HT. Buckland, 539 ; 
Gan Gren S97 EE ene boeken sat We 
iurtis Green, 397 3 1LP. renin, 308. 1 
wep reed, otic were invalids 238 Papers 
lon. Snewiran¥.—Arthur Keen (unopposed 

Mesnms oF Coven, pannowncilated 2c, B, Flock. 
ton, 86x wotes 5 Syne |W. Gillbee Scott, 773 3 
W.. fley 7g; Lovet Gil pig Topham Faroe 
Bz + Max Clarke, 722; W. W. ‘Scott-Moncrieff, 691 + JA. 
wan, 687 | W. G. Hunt, 631: Major Harry Bina: MPs 
G48; Herbert Shepherd bx J. Alfred Goteh, 6331 Delis 
rend, 635 A. 0. nae bas Heaton Comyn, 63 ; Sit 
divin Ln Lautyens, 620; Berclal My Fraser eho 
Elected « Albert W, Moore, 970: E, B. Glanfcid, 
Walter Cave, sor Gilbert’ W. Fraser, 496? Maurice i 
Webb, st 3 A. W. Henni via? Sir Banister F. Fletcher, 
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G. 8 
‘Michiel Waterhouse, 373 : 
J-Alan Slater, 363 3475 Hebere A; Welch 
Ha Hs Gision Bendthew, aur cH. Bucknall are 
Hieut-Col, HP. Cart de Lafontaine, 287; P. W, Hubbard, 
17h, 1,438 papers were received, of which 46 were invalid, 
Rurnusenrarives or AvLixo Socuris.—Edward Thomas 
Boardman (Norfolk and Norwich) ; Francia Jones (Man- 
james Lochhead (Glasgow) ; Thomas Ridley Mil. 
rie Morey (Leeds) Decey. Morse 
Lapert Savage (Birmingham) ; Perey 
snd Prioleau Warren (Berks, Bucks 












and Oxon) (unopposed). 
Repussenrarive oF Time Ancurrecronat Association — 
Stanley Hinge Hamp (unopy 


(Cardiff); 





See een, fee Os 
Sone 
‘Serutineers—C. H. Brodie (Chairman), Henry A. Saul, 
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Sacer 
od re one tn 
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477 ve DS wal acer ote 362; F.R. Hiorns, 
ai Fc! PUD. Coleridge, 243-107 peperd 
‘Were received, of which 23 were inval bates 
"Auociare.—Bleried + Cyril 
'S. Tait, og LH Bucknell, 877 ; 
s fe; Pecy Wi, Lavell, Soo Arthur 
Wellord, $00.——-Not Bleied * A. R. Powys, 765. 1,167 
papers were received, of which 20 were invalid 


aeemaruae Stasoina. Counri Prunes Elected: 
Martin 8, Briges, 773 Votes ; Major Hubert C. Corlette, 78 : 
H, M. Fletcher, 763; HH, Statham, 735; C. Harrison 
“Townsend, 755 ; Arthur Stratton, 7: 4p. Byte, 735.5 
R. Stanley Hall, 710; Louis Ambler, 698 5 Charles 'S. 
ner, 680-——Not lected : Stanley C. Ramsey, 670 5 
isten Hall, 656 ; W- Henry Ward, 653 ; A. H- Moberly 
538; Harry Sirr, 395. 1,167 papers were received, of w 
32 Were invalid. 
TrriaaTune Syaxpixa Costner + Associates. —Rlected 
Hubert Worthington, 777 votes ; J Alan Slater, 767 ¢ 
Chaiton Bradshaw, 680; George Drysdale, 611; © 
W, Hi Ansell, 574.-—-Not Elected ¢ 
Hope Bayenal, 






























436; CB, Sayer, 9835 G. D. Gordon Hake, 332-1167 
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Forrent, x3: Welion Joweph, sha ; Wi 
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rove, 473: Rupert Save, 460 Frans Jone 460 
Hn We, pt Medetck Chater, 49, WEL Ak 
Hay eather, 299 chides Nichola 298: 
were received, fre invalid, 
for STANDING COMMEIHE < AssociaTes.=-Blected = 
Horace Cubitt 828 votes: G, Soot Cockill 753 J; Doulas 
Scott, 742 5 Digby 1. Solomon, 708; H1, V-Milnes Emerson, 


686; Herbert A. Welch, 662.—Nor lected 
Etkington, 633 3 C. E. Hutchinson, 378; C. 1h Smith, 441, 
1,467 papers were received, of which «3 were invalid, 
Sauce Staxpina Cosnirrmme: | Fei.ows.—Bleted ¢ 
W. A. Pite, 938 votes ; HD. Searles-Wood, 879 ; Alan EB, 














Mandy, 72H eg 
Smith, 750 Rayino 
ton, 686%. Brandis Hoy 
CAL Dauboey, 607. 
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Souncn Stanbino Comrrrix 
fel Aras ene Winans 
Harvey Robert Sayer, Theodore Francis Hansford White, 
Charles Woodward (sropposed). 

‘Seruineort=—C. AL. Brodie. (Chaieman), Menry A, Saul, 
gyda cil, Mel Ppper, Henry Lavrov Fo 
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y Adams, 861; Professor R. Elsey 
7s W. E. Vernon Cromip- 












SPOILED VOTING PAPERS 

Jan MacAlister, Esq., RBA. 

9.Conduit Street, Wat, 

Draw Mr, MacAtisten,—As Chairman of the Serutin~ 
ers conducting the current election, I have been sain 
‘astonished at thé number of voting papers we have had to, 
reject for irregularities, In the case of the Council, for 
instance, there were no less than 79 pupers we had to 
throw out, 

"The faults are that the correct numbet of names is not 
struck out, thit names are struck out and the word " stet” 
‘written against them, or the name is re-written. 

‘As writing of any kind which could identify the vorer is 
obviously not permissible, all such papers have to be re- 
jected by the Serutineers, and my object in writing is to 
ask if'you or the President, on Monday night, could make 
Some announcement on this matter, pointing out to the 
members the necessity of carrying out the conditions under 
which they vote. 

T would not trouble you, but, as you know, I shall be 
away, and tinable to attend the meeting. 

‘Yours sincerely, 
©. Hy Buoote, 


Competitions 


Competirion Oven. 
‘Auckland War Memorial, 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competition may be consulted in the Library, 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
New SecoNnary Scitoot., 

Architects are invited to subsnit competitive drawings 
forthe erection of a New Secondary School at West 
cliff, A premium of £150 is offered for the design con- 
sidered by the Assessor to be the firat in order of merit, 
and further premiums of x00 and 30 respectively 
for those placed. second and third. ‘The professional 
Assessor 18 Mr, George H, Widdows, F.R,LB.A, 
deposit of £2 2s, wil be required for the plan and con- 
ditions of competition, to be returned on receipt of x 
hhona fide design, etc. All enquiries with reference to 
the competition must be sent to Mr. H, Farrands, M.A. 
Director of Education, Education Offices, Southend= 
on-Sea, not later than 30 June 1932. 
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Members’ Column 


paresis 
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soils put ty Sth rot ot Bheand, o 38 Fon 
= ace eet 
at) Ws ed Ot ecg Eee 
Bou’ No. 96a c/o Secretary RUBA, 9 Conduit Stet, Lasse, 
Henan R14 tn Fete cna 
Eee Stat ere ae 
hima ers 
Bon 236s, 0 Secoary UWA. 9 Gsndalé See, Ws 
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dace Jar ew per 
sitter aed ee 
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Minutes XVIII 


Sesmox rozt-22. 

roa bell Sane toenat poe ate 
1 on 12 June igsa,at§ poAie HD, 
Staries Wood, Vertis ‘nthe ga "The attendance 
hook ves. signed by 10 Fellows (including 4 members of the 
Council) and 11 Associates (including it member of he 
Counc) 

“The Minutes of the Meeting eld on 29 May 1922, 
bv been pulsed in the Jocnaat, were then a read So 
firmed, and signed by the Chairmen, 

‘The Hon, snnounced the decease of Mr. Charles 
lege (Retired Fellow), elected Fellow 1877, placed onhe at 
of Renired Fellows in 1919; snd. on the ‘oben of the Hog, 
Secretary, it wan RsotreD that the regrets ef the Inommun eo 
Ake ls f this member be recorded on the Ninute a the 
Meeting. 

“The following candidates for membership were elected by 


show of hands 
en eer 
Branoens : ‘Twostas Antic Dancy [4_ 1920). 
Brows : Wattinat Eowanis Arn LA. 1004). 


Rowawr [A 1914). 
Vici1aa Twontas [4.1904]. 
Move: Chanues Jones, MBE. [4- 1900). 
wes Guorma [4 iota}, Warsngon, 
Rupney = Cuamas [A. 1898), 
Runes: Avan Witrun [4: 1909), Peterboroe 
Soustmm : Exxesr Groncr Wittiase (A. typos) 
AS ASSOCIATES (24), 
Auwano : Wrisuaat WaLLAce, M.Arch. [Special War Examnina- 
tion], Montreal. Canada. 
Ascommws > Cyit Dovotas [Special War Examination). 
Baaumosy = Jour Sostmvtiie, M.C., BA. [S- 1921 Special 
‘War Exemption], Manchester. 
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The Royal Gold Medal 


ADDRESS BY MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., THE PRESIDENT 


Presentation to Mr. Thomas Hastings, Honorary Corresponding Member, R.I.B.A., at the General Meeting, 
Monday, 26 June 1922 


T will be of very little interest to Mr, Hastings 
Ie be told that he has been the author of 50 
works of really cardinal importance, that six 

or more of these were of parliamentary or muni- 
cipal rank, that among the remainder are libraries, 
university’ halls, banks, railway stations, hotels, 
bridges, monuments, as well as vast town-planning 
schemes; or to be reminded that the buildings so 
enumerated comprise only those which have been 
thought conspicuous enough tobe putintoalist, 
have little doubt but that the unrecorded remainder 
would be sufficient to make two or three European 
architects contentedly rich and reasonably famous. 
Nor will it greatly interest our guest to be told 

in detail of our appreciation of certain features of 
his work—of our recognition, for example, of the 
classic majesty of the New York Public Library, of 
‘our applause at his solution, in the New Theatre, of 
the ancient and ever-new problem of the columnar 
staircase, of our appreciation of the Bramante-like 
grace of his Long Island house, of our enthralment 
by the studious simplicity of the Dupont and 
Guggenheimer mansions, of our perception in the 
ease of the Ponce de Leon Hotel of a marvellous 
power to change the key of composition without 
oss of traditional chastity, nor of our respectful 
homage to the masterly Are de Triomphe, which 
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he designed to celebrate the home-coming of the 
American troops. 

‘All these things we should like to express, but the 
recital might be tedious to our visitor. 

Hardest of all is it to me to refrain from some 
words of envious ecstacy about the poetic grace of 
the Arlington Amphitheatre, 

But Mr. Hastings must by this time be sure of 
the message of his work, and sure of the reception 
Of the message among the right people. So let us 
leave this aspect of our evening's work alone, save 
for the assurance, comforting to ourselves if un~ 
important to him, that as faras we know we are the 
“right people.” 

What may affect Mr. Hastings, and what does 
affect us, is the supreme significance in modern 
history of forty years" work such as his. 

Tam perfectly sure that the opening words of any 
reply which Mr. Hastings is good enough to give 
us to-night will be a modest disclaimer. He will 
say that we are asking our King to honour his epoch 
and his country, and that theallocation of this honour 
to his individual personality isa mere accident. Let 
him sayso, He will not thereby shield himself from 
the direct attacks of our respectful homage, nor will 
he dilute or divertin any degree the enthusiasm with 
Which we acclaim him as the man of the hour. 
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It is undeniably true that we are consciously 
applauding America of the twentieth century. But 
what of that ? It is the architects of America who 
make American architecture, and in searching for 
a true and significant example of that”group ‘of 
creators we have—with very great, very careful 
deliberation—thrown our choice on Mr. Hastings. 
I think we will stand firm in support of our own 
judgment. Mr. Hastings can diffuse, as much as he 
pleases, our compliments among his able country- 
men, so long as it is on his neck that the King’s 
Gold Medal crosses the Atlantic, and so long as he 
is our most respectfully chosen ambassador. 

‘The very fact that Mr. Hastings is surrounded in 
the States by confréres whose aims are his own, the 
very fact that there are others in his favoured 
country who may rightly be classed as of Gold 
Medal rank,only enhances, Thope,the honour which 
We try to pay to him and through him to his col- 
leagues, many of whom are men to whom his 
example, his instruction, and his rivalry have 
meant much, 

I make no apology for being, by the accident of 
the Presidency, the man through whose hands the 
medal passes from its gracious giver to its distin- 
guished recipient. Rather do I with complete 
immodesty rejoice that so great a piece of good luck 
falls in my way, for I have wanted, above many 
other wants, to stand face to face with an American 
and tell him exactly what I think of the present-day 
school of American design in architecture, 

I believe, with a very profound belief, that it 
represents a most significant fact in the history of 
our art. I do not say “of our age,” but of that 
ageless company of centuries which, viewed from 
Art's point of view, stand not behind one another in 
series, but abreast. There is a reality called Eter- 
nity, Some define it as time with the beginning and 
the end removed. ‘They define i falsely. Ite the 
great Now. It lies with architects more than with 
other artists, it lies with artists more than with 
‘other men, to realise (and this isa realisation shared 
with religion) that the brotherhood of man has its 
extension forth and back in time no less than East 
and West in space, 

‘This is not wandering on my part. T could make 
it plainer by detaining you with a history of eivilisa- 
tion (if I were capable of it). I would sooner try to 
make it plain by talking about the United States, 

‘There is much heretic talk of progress in archi- 
tectural design. ‘There és progress, of course ; but 
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there is much more evidence of the sham progress 
which is no friend of art at all, ‘The horrible ex- 
periment to which a certain old-world country is 
submitting herself, the experiment of attempting 
an architecture " free from historic style," would be 
a nightmare to Europe and a grim menace to all 
lovers of the beautiful were there not a bright hope 
that so foul a conflagration will soon burn itself out. 

Let us turn happy eyes to America and take to 
our hearts the le testimony she gives to 
the divine sovereignty of tradition. 

America is of all countries the land whose civi- 

sation was unprejudiced—a vigorous population 
on virgin soil found itself free to look forward 
without any obligation to look back. ‘There was 
the country of all countries in which could flourish 
unhindered and undismayed that. traditionless 
architecture which is the dream of some of our 
philosophers, 

But what has come to America in her freedom ? 
What, after the early flutterings of untried wings, has 
been the direction of her flight ? What star guided 
her? What voice prompted her ? None other than 
the star of that civilisation which leads and has led 
old Europe, no voice but the voice of the ancients. 

Gentlemen and ladies, were there ever wanting 
‘some proof that our happy bondage to the ways of 
our forefathers is not a bigot's delusion, but a free 
man’s song of liberty, that proof is given to us by 
the choice of America—or shall I say rather by 
America’s joyous submission to the golden chains 
in which we also labour ? 

Inthename, Mr. Hastings, of our GraciousPatron, 
and as the spokesman of my brother architects of 
England, I transfer to you the greatest testimony 
we have to offer ; and, in doing so, I thank you and 
your colleagues in America for the encouragement 
‘you give to our ancient art, and congratulate you 
with the warmest cordiality’ on the fact that your 
line of thought, your line of work, and your spirit of 
achievement are the very spirit, work, and thought 
that have for centuries bound intoatimelessbrother- 
hood the architects of Europe, 


MR, THOMAS HASTINGS'S REPLY 
While we Americans have inherited your 
+ and consequently have no right to com~ 
plain, 1 must confess that on this occasion I find 
the English vocabulary quite inadequate—there are 
‘no words to express my grateful appreciation of the 
honour which His Gracious Majesty the King has 
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conferred upon me, Realising that it was prompted 
by the action of this time-honoured Institute, 
Would like to feel that it is in recognition of such 
servicesas the profession in our country has rendered 
in the interest of contemporaneous architectural 
education. In all sincerity, I would rather believe 
that by example I had in some way influenced 
others in the right direction than be conscious of 
individual success or feel that what T have done 
‘were worthy of your commendation, As you know, 
Lbelicye we should return to follow and respect the 
tradition which obtained befare the present modern 
confusion, that we should be careful of the direction 
in which we work, and thoughtful of our influence 
upon future generations. 

While the question of modernity is most im- 
portant, itis after all the true inborn sense of beauty 
which assures the architect his success. Goethe 
said : “The Beautiful is a manifestation of secret 
Jaws of nature, which, but for this appearance, had 
been for ever concealed from us.” ‘The layman too 
frequently only superficially understands beauty in 
defining its attributes, as though it were a mere 
appeal to the emotions, a pleasure-giving luxury, or 
@ refining influence. It is rather an organic vital 
provision of nature, manifestly a part of the order 
of the universe—divinely ordained for the specific 
purpose of promoting permanency in all things, and 
giving life and enthusiasm wherever it may find 
its resting-place. It is, indeed, a force in life 
capable of stimulating the noblest endeavour, and 
capable of making virtue appeal to the senses and 
making truth endure, Nowhere is this so vividly 
illustrated as when we consider architectural 
design. ‘The practising architect, if he continues, as 
he should, to be a draughtsman all his life, must 
realise that beauty of design and line build well in 
construction, and with greater economy and en- 
durance than construction, which is mere engineer 
ing. All form and all design are the natural and 
legitimate outcome of the nature or purpose of the 
object to be made, ‘The practical and the artistic 
areinseparable, ‘There is heauty in nature because 
all nature is a practical problem well solved. ‘The 
truly. educated. architect will never sacrifice the 
practical side of his problem, Some of the 
reatest economic as well as architectural calamities 
have been executed by so-called practical men with 
ti experience meetiy bad, and vethino education. 

‘The science of modern engineering has too 
frequently divorced the architect from many of the 


























larger and more interesting so-called utilitarian 
problems of construction. Some of them are 
entirely and legitimately architectural problems, 
while in other cases the architect should collaborate 
with the engineer, There may be no question of 
decoration or ornament involved, but architecture 
and practically all construction should be insepar~ 
able. An earnest appeal should be made for this 
collaboration, not merely in the interest of beauty, 
but rather in the interest of economy—beauty will 
follow in its natural sequence. In the larger 
municipal and suburban problems requiring eco 
nomy in cost and saving of energy, even when com- 
mercial and investment interests are involved, in 
problems of traffic, rapid transit, and public 
comfort, under all conditions in the solution of 
these greater problems the qualitative and quanti~ 
tative viewpoints should be inseparable. Follow. 
ing the natural laws of the survival of the fittest, 
if undertaken with art, beauty will predominate 
in the end, and so deliver us from the defacement 
of nature, and make the city and suburbs more fit 
to live in, especially where the working and poorer 
classes are concerned. Such problems may only 
involve a thorough knowledge of good planning. 
In the first years of my architectural career I was 
accused by my fellow countrymen of attaching too 
muuch importance to the artistic study of the floor 
plan ; it was constantly asserted that I was trying 
to inculcate the Paris Beaux Arts methods of educa 
tion into our American architectural practice, my 
critics not realising that those methods of study in 
plan have been adhered to at all times 
beginning of architecture. “They little real 
if the floor plan, determining two of the three 
dimensions in space, is well studied, beautiful in 
proportions, with a proper distribution of piers, 
thickness of walls, logically disposed and with good 
circulation, there will be no structural difficulties, 
and that this principle has obtained ever since the 
dawn of architectural history. ‘The plan fends 
itself to thinking in three dimensions. When the 
plan looks well it builds well, constructs well, so 
that we find we need very little of the analytical 
mathematics (o assist us excepting as a mere matter 
of verification, Until modern times, architects 
Knew but little about analytical mathematics as 
compared with what we are now given to learn— 
but they knew their stercotomy better than most of 
us to-day. ‘They knew but little about the strength 
of materials, but" they understood constructive 
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principles, for, after all, analytical mathematics is 
comparatively’ modern science, While there ex- 
ted graphical rules for the approximate determii~ 
nation of the thrusts from arches as early as the 
thirteenth century, yet it is practically only within 
the last century that the correct principles of con- 
structive analysis have been fully developed. If an 
arch or a bridge looks well, it will build well, when 
it is the outcome of a well-studied plan, ‘There 
ust have occurred many serious calamities in the 
past because of bad art and no analytical means of 
verification ; but just as nature is beautiful when fit 
to survive, so the great buildings and monuments 
of the past that have survived are beautiful in plan, 
form, and proportion, It is really architecture and 
well-proportioned masonry versus engineering and 
iron, a comparatively new profession and a new 
material ; each has its use, but they are not inter 
changeable. I believe that buildings have stood 
for centuries solely because their plans, as seen on 
paper, were so thoroughly artistic and beautiful. 
We are told that the cell of the bee is built at that 





























angle which gives the most strength with the least 
wax, so that the line of beauty is the result of perfect 
economy. Emerson realised the truth when he 
said itis a rule of largest application, true in a plant, 
true in a loaf of br 
any fabric or org 
to 








id, that in the construction of 
m any real increase of fitness 
is end is an increase of beauty. 
We Americans too little realise that we n 
come to Europe in a large measure because of what 
man has done with art to beautify nature, As 
music is more beautiful than any merely natural 
sound, so nature is generally either greatly en- 
hanced by the human interest when man has made 
his impress upon it, or it is cruelly and unneces- 
sarily sacrificed, 
Art and a proper artistic sense of the fitness of 
ompletes the picture, When far away from 
civilisation, surrounded by primeval nature, a 
man, if in his normal state of mind, soon longs for 
the warmth and colour of fertile fields, the thrift 
of farms ; he thinks of forests interwoven by wind- 
ing roads or vistas intelligently conceived. ‘The 
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wgeantry of sea and sky, the starlit night, the 

g or setting sun, the rugged mountains or deep 
crevices, the bewildering beauty of the flowers, can 
never awaken the same human emotions and 
sympathy as when with art they are made more 
beautiful—wedded to weather-beaten walls, the 
castle or the shrine, or the distant romantic village 
nestled in the crevice or perched on the mountain- 
side. have said that I believe it to be a law of the 
universe that the forms of life that are fittest to 
survive—indeed, the very universe itself—are 
beautiful in form and colour, and that nature's 
selections are beautifully expressed. Ugliness, de- 
formity, and self-indulgence are synonymous. 
And 30 it is in every economy of life—what would 























survive must be beautifully expressed. It is 
equally true that one trained in the understanding 
of beauty can more profoundly fathom the laws of 
nature than one who has neglected to develop this 
side of his education, Indeed, if the way of the 
artists is undertaken with philosophy and humility, 
the things that are divine, God in the universe, will, 
T believe, be more clearly revealed to him, more 
impressively, more convincingly, than when ap 
roached by way of theological discussion or 
Scientific research, And so in literature as in art, 
the subject matter must be expressed or presented 
with beauty in order to survive and firmly impress 
itself upon successive generations, It is the art in 
story-telling which gives real life and human 
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interest to the characters, and which makes the 
fancy and imagination of the author outlive his own 
generation. Words may have colour as full and 
Tuminous as may be found in any schoo! of painting, 
and form as subtle and radiant as may be revealed 
in the art of the sculptor or the architect, and music 
as beautiful and melodious as a. song. Truth or 
precept as well as fiction will only penetrate the 
human heart and demand respect and obedience 
when clothed in beauty, ‘The proverbs, the by- 
words of the ages, are only familiar truths beauti- 
fully expressed with forceful simplicity and precise 
epigram s even mathematics have a beauty of thie 
‘own, and, while in some ways allied with beauty in 
art, both are different phases of what we might call 
generalised beauty. Every mathematical equation 
hos a certain quality of beauty because it is orderly 
and complete in its visible expression of a truth. 
All the natural lines of stresses and strains in a solid 
are things of beauty, and every structure built to 








these true lines, ipso facto, is beautiful. Newton's 
laws of motion, so simple, so fundamental, so in- 
clusive in their scope, could only be enunciated 
with such elegance of expression to make endure 
for ever. ‘The divine word of God as it has been 
revealed in any enduring philosophy or religion has 
always been enshrined in language immortal, 
‘There is beauty everywhere, and there is no such 
thing as poverty if only we realise the universal 
ownership of beauty in nature and art, You may 
own the land, but not the landscape, You may 
have physical ion of a great picture or a 
bulla but if they afe really great the man who 
truly owns them is the man who most appreciates 
their beauty, In the light of this truth in written 
word, in painted canvas or chiselled stone, or in 
the harmonies and melodies of sound and in the 
beauty of nature all round, the happiest and richest 
man in the world is he who sees most and best 
understands nature’s laws as expressed in beauty. 





‘Mr. Hastings was born in New York City, of American 
parents, in the year 1860. His grandfather, Thomas 
Hastings, was distinguished us a composer of xacred music. 
His father, the Reverend ‘Thomas 8. Hastings, an eminent 

jine, was for many years President of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York City; his 
mother was a Miss de Groot, an American of Dutch and, 
French parentage. 

‘Mr. Hastings obtained his professional education at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he took the full course in the 
Department of Architecture, under the professorship of 
Jules André, He began his architectural career in the 
‘office of McKim, Mead and White. 

‘Mr. Hastings i an Academician of the National 
‘Academy of Design, a member of the Academy of Arts 
‘and Letters, the Royal. Vienna Association of Architects, 
and the Committee of Visi 



















of Honour; 
Architects ; Chairman, Sa 
mission; President, Beaux Arts Institute of Design 
(Graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts), He was one of 
the founders of the Federal Art Commission, and is Chair. 
man, Lincoln Highway Commission, and Director in the 
‘Museum of French Art, He was one of the founders of 
the Architectural League, of which he has been President 
‘and several times Director, 
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List ov Mu, Hastexos's Parscwrat, Worxs, 
New York Public Library, New York City} Camegie Li 
braries, New York City; Layout of Baltimore, Maryland 
(Mt. Vernon Square and Civic Centre); United States 
Capicol Extension, Washington, D.C.; Senate Office 
Hulldiog, Washington, D.C.; House of Representatives 
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Office Building, Washington, D.C.; ‘The Plaza at soth 
Sereet and sth Avenue, New York City; Century Theatre, 
New York City; Globe Theatre, New York City; I 
terior of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York City 
Academie Halls for Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.} 
Portland (Maine) City Hall; Richmond County Borough 











Hall, Staten Island, N.¥.; Richmond County Court 
House, Staten Island, N.Y. Staten Island ‘Terminal, 


New York; Manhattan Bridge over East River, New 
York; Administration Building, Carnegie fntitute, Wash- 
ington, D.C, ; City Plan of Hartford, Conn; Union Pa- 
tific Ruilroad Stations, North Platte, Nebraska, and Grand 
Taland; United States Rubber Building, New York City; 
Gunaed Stenshin Company (Consulting Architect for 
‘New York Offices); Standard Oil Company of New York, 
New York principal office building; Bank of Mexico, City 
of Mexico; one of six architects in collaboration of 
Panama-Pacifie Toternational Exposition, San Francisco, 
California Industrial Town plan for United States Steel 
Corporation, Duluth, Minn.; Ponce de Leon Hotel, St. 
Augustine, Fla.; Knoedler Building, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; National Amphitheatre, Arlington Cemietery, 
Washington, D.C.; Bryant Memorial, New York City 
Yale Memorial Buildings, New Haven, Conn.; Princeton 
Buttle Monument, Princeton, Nl; City Hall Fountain 
Memorial, New York City; McKinley Monument, But 
falo, N-¥.; John Paul Jones Monument, Washington 
D.C.i ‘Lafayette Monument, Paris, Frances Alt of 
Liberty and Vietory Arch for the Mayor's Commnittee for 
Homecoming ‘Troops, New York City; War Memorial 
for Atlantic City, New Jersey} Cenotaph for Unknown 
Dead, Washington, D.C, (in course of eonstrtion): 
umerous important residences, various churches in 
different parts of the country, and a number of office 
buildings Tor private corporations, 
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[Read before the Conference on Thursday, 8 June 1923) 


Y paper is a linkin a sequence of events which 
M indy be taken tohave begun at a pecil general 
meetingof the Royal Institute of British Archi 

fects onthe 2and of March 1920. Teas.a member of a 
Iorge representative committee then set up,and Uthinkit 
‘wason ray motion that the terms of reference ofthe Com 
tnittee were finally settled, ‘Butsuch hasbeen my impar- 
tality on the question that [think I have never attended 
meeting of the Committee, T approach the question, 
therefore, with what is commonly called a virgin mind, 
From ang aspect I may be considered as one of thera 
and file who have to consider this matter, rather than 
ss amember of the Committee. Let us look frst ofall 
At the history of the movement, The matter was begun 
general mecting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects on Monday, the 2and of March roa0. 
T believe it was begun on. the initiation of the then 
President, Mr, John W. Simpson, and in. passing 1 
should like to express my opinion that the time is 
coming, if it is not already here, when Mr. Simpson 
wil be regarded not only as a great architect, but as a 
reat architectural statesman. At that meeting, in 
March 1930, proposals for the setting up of a large and 
Fepresentative Committee to prepare a scheme of 
Unification were submitted ta the general body, and the 
Council's proposals, were passed. I have the terms of 
the resolutions,* but sufficient to say here that the pro- 
posale were passed and a representative Committee set 
Up. That Committee consisted of 66 persons. 1 have 
Tesently seen some proposals for the Government of 
greater London which limited the body to be entrusted 
tat that task 10 go. The Commitee set up by the 
Council consisted of the President of the Royal Insti- 


"The Resolutions area follows — 
Reo.vio, unanimouly, cht thie General Mecting of the 
oval Tratcae of Betty Architects approves of the 
Cant Br prepare and present for the con 
Sideration of the profeeion a more extended ahd compre~ 
TRemsive acherne for the unification and regatration of the 
tearSioa dn that covered hy the Reaniuvions of 1944. 
Resour, unanimously, that this General Meeting of the 
‘Royal Institute of” British approves of the 
Catncils proposal wo appoint x Convite representative 
Preble peoteion to. prepare wuch a sehere 4 Tt 
Meat a ule Report of che Charter Commitee died 
ted ebrunry ipso", Comune tobe compo of 
Teitepresenatves ofthe Royal Intute of Hrs Arch 
(edit) representatives of tie All 
salves okie Arcitectural Awocition, 
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tives of the Society of ty (@) represent 
‘Official Archivects' Association, (J) represent 
“Architeet" and Surveyors’ Assitants’ Profess 


representatives of architects not belonging to any of the 
abovermentioied professional organisations. 


tute of British Architects, two past Presidents, eight 
Fellows, seven Associates and seven Licentiates of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, twenty members 
‘of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom, four repre~ 
sentatives of Allied Societies in the Dominions, two 
representatives of the Architectural Association, seven 
representatives of the Society of Architects, ¢wo repre~ 
sentatives of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants? 
Professional Union, two representatives of the Official 
Architects? Association, one representative of the Ulster 
Society of Architects, and three representatives of 
Architects unattached to any professional organisations, 
making a total representation of 66, properly described 
re thet most representative body Of architects of the 
Empire that had ever come together. Since March 
1930 this._matter has been under discussion, and here 
we are in June 1932, so nobody can say that the Com 
mittee have hurried through their task, because even 
now they have not passed outside the stage of principle 
into the realm of detail. ‘They have ambled along. 
with all the deliberation which one might expect from 
0 august a body dealing with so important a subject. 
‘The history, so far as we have gone, is that a really 
first-class Committee was appointed, and has taken a 
proper amount of time to come to its conclusions. At 
A meeting in July 1920, which was the first meeting 
following the approval of the General Body, the terms 
of reference were the subject of discussion, and it was 
finally settled that the Committee should be instructed. 
to draft and submit alternate proposals for unification 
based respectively on absorption and federation. That 
was the problem that faced this Committee at the out- 
get, Ifwe are going to get unification, how are we going 
to get it? Are we going to get it by absorbing all the 
different groups into one group in which they will lose 
their own particular identity und take on that of the 
largest group ¥ Or are we going to have a federation in 
which the groups will retain their identity and organisa~ 
tion and be united by a more ot less loose tie ? ‘That 
‘was the question put to the Committee at the outset in 
July 1940, On the rath of March toat, at a meeting of 
the full Committee, it was decided that the basis of 
Unification should be the bringing of all the architects 
of the United Kingdom into the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, That was the decision come to after 
nearly a year’s consideration by the full Committee : 
the decision for absorption of amalgamation, whichever 
term you like to use, as against federation. Its impor~ 
tant to remember that decision because when we come 
to consider, us T suppose we should consider this morn- 
ing, what I call the majority and minority memoranda 
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‘wwe shall find that the effect of the difference of these 
two is to bring us back to the original question which 
the Committee, after nearly a year's consideration, de- 
cided in one direction. That was the position in May 
1921. The Committee had decided upon amalgamation 
<upon absorption. What has taken place between 
May xg2x and the present time ? The constitution of 
the Committee was representative of a number of in- 
dependent organisations, those representatives had the 
right to deci ide their own organisation, 
but had no right to prescribe for any other organisation 
sitting on that body, so that, having decided in May 
1921 that amalgamation was the thing, the Committee 
could go no further, it was bound to refer back to each 
of the bodies of which it was composed. the question 
how amalgamation could be arrived at. References 
were therefore made back to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, to the Society of Architects, and I 
have no doubt to all the other Societies. This morning 
it would be preferable to confine ourselves to what has 
taken place at the Institute. What has taken place 
there ? Any proposal for amalgamation was of course 
bound to affect the interests of each Society, and might 
affect unequally the interests of the different classes 
inside the Society. Amalgamation may be conceived so 
far as the Institute is concerned as a different thing for 
the Fellows as compared with the Associates, and a 
different thing for the Associates in comparison with 
the Licentiates, so that when this resolution of the 
Unification Committee came to the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, it was referred, 
and, Ithink, very properly, to the different classes in the 
Institute. It was submitted to.a Committee representing 
the Associates of the Royal Institute and a Committee 
representing the Licentiates. They were asked to con- 
sider the question of amalgamation in the light of its 
‘effects on their classes and, so far as understand, meet- 
ings have taken place at which the matter has been dis 
cussed, but up to the present no report has been received 
by the Council of the Institute from cither of these 
Committees. ‘The matter is still under consideration. 
‘The position then is that the Committee set up to con- 
sider the question of unification initiated by the Insti- 
tute has come to the conclusion that it will be best 
arrived at by bringing the architects in the 
Kingdom into the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
‘That conclusion is under consideration by the 
Associates and Licentiates, but no decision has been 
yet reached. I wanted to bring that out clearly because 
there may be some misapprehension as to the exact 

ition which we have reached at the present time. 
We have goto farther than the realea of Principle, ws 
have not entered the realm of Detail at all. It is not 
advisable at the moment to confuse the issue which 
does really present itself to us now by being under the 
impression that we have any detailed method of effect- 
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ing unification. In May of this year, at a meeting of the 
Committee, which, I understand, was attended by 33 
members, and if I had been there would have 
composed of just 50 per cent, of the Committec, a 
statement on unification was submitted to be issued to 
the members of the Institute. From that statement a 
certain number of members of the Committeedissented, 
and the result is that we have two statements before us 
—a majority statement and a minority statement signed. 
by four members of the Committee. I want to ask you 
just for a few moments this morning to apply your 
‘minds as judicially as possible to those two statements, 
and see where they lead us. I think it is important to 
do that, because this question is in a different position 
to what it was before March rao. We can never get 
back to that. We can never escape the influence of these 
last two years of discussion and negotiation, The major- 
ity statement isto the effect that the interest of the pro- 
fession will be best served by the grouping of the entire 
profession into an onganie whole under the name ofthe 
‘yal Institute, I do not want to go into all the details 
of the resolution, but that is the substance of it. The 
minority, I guther, would like to know a little more 
what is meant by the term “ grouping into an organic 
whole?” Teis not posite untl we get further into the 
matter of detail to make a very clear statement on that 
point, but I think we may well bear in mind that we 
are in the age of groupings. If we look at what is going 
‘on outside the profession, we see that we are in a period 
in which the whole tendency is for those who have 
common interests to get together into a and to. 
unite themselves a effectively as posible for the pur. 
poses they have commonly at heart, One does not need 
to give any illustrations of that—it is pretty apparent. 
‘The Minority Statement, signed hymen ofhigh teputa- 
tion and long standing in the profession, men whose 
views deserve to be and must be taken into account, 
puts forward a difference of opinion between these men 
and those who form the majority, What is the issue 
between the two bodies ? T have read the two state- 
‘ments very carefully, and I have read them first of all 
to find out what are the points of agreement, because 
in any negotiations it is much more important to ascer~ 
tain how far you agree than how far you differ, It may 
very well be that when you have ascertained the extent 
of your agreement you may find it possible to extend 
that agreement to such an extent as to wash out your 
differences. In what do they agree ? They both want 
unification, ‘The majority say, “ unification is desir- 
able”; the minority say, “we are strongly in favour 
of unification.” There is ino issue on that point, And 
they ure both in favour of registration. If there is any- 
ly here, or if there is anybody in the profession who 
docs not want registration, then for them there is. no 
interest at all, either in the whole proceedings of the 
Unification Committee or in the statements issued by 
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‘either the majority or the minority groups. To the man 
who does not want registration the whole matter is 
immaterial, and T am not addressing myself to him in 
the slightest degree. The whole Committee want regis- 
tration, Tam going to assume that those of us who are 
here want it. Ie is difficult to understand any body of 
persons in the profession not wanting it. What does it 
mean ? Registration means a profession, Whatever one 
may think about it, there is no doubt that there isa dif- 
ference between our standing and the standing of doctors 
andlawyers. ‘Thereisa profession of architecture which 
cannot be said to exhibit itself to the world in the same 
light as the profession of medicine and the profession 
Of the law, and there is no doubt that registration is the 
most potent if not the only thing that can substanti 
move the profession of architecture up into line wi 
medicine and the law. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the profession as a whole is in favour of it; that 
the Unification Committee want it ; that the majority 
and minority both agree on that point. Let us keep 
that steadily before us in considering these two state- 
ments. Registration is the thing agreed on. What, then, 
is the difference between the majority and minority on 
the Committee? Itis this. ‘The majority and the 
minority both want to get to the same goal, but the 
v, “Let's get to registration by way of 
3 while the minority say," We will get 
Unification by way of registration.” ‘The majority say, 
“ Unify first, and you will then get registration" ; and 
the minority say, Register first, and then you will 
unify.” ‘That is the issue. Those’ of us who want to 
come to a conclusion on that question have got to decide 
whether we are agreed on the goal, and then to decide 
hich is the best path by which we can reach that goal, 
Are the majority right in saying that we will get regis- 
tration by way of preliminary unification, or are the 
minority right in saying that we ean go on to registra- 
tion without any such preliminary steps, and that 
having got registration then unification will follow. 
‘There is nothing very abstruse about the thing at all. 
We want registration. What is registration > Registra 
tion is the entering upon a register of men who have 
fulfilled certain conditions. “That involyes two things. 
Teinvolves stating the conditions, and it involves setting 
up an authority which will decide whether the con= 
ditions have been fulfilled or not. Those are the two 
essential things for registration. You must agree on the 
conditions under which men shall go on the register, 
and you must set up an authority which will say 
whether those conditions have been fulfilled or not. 
If this was a matter which couldtbe dealt with inside 
the profession, that would be one thing, but it is not, 
‘You cannot settle the question of registration inside the 
profession. You must go outside. The question of 
Fegistration is not going to be settled by men who are 
in the profession, but by men who are in a much 
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humbler place—in Parliament, You have to go to the 
House of Commons, and afterwards to the House of 
Lords, and you have to get a body af men who are not 
engaged in the profession, who, so far as I am able to 
judge, are not particularly interested in the profession, 
to lay down these conditions and set up this authority, 
‘The House of Commons lives by taking decisions, but 
it hates to do so all the time. Every time a Member of 
the House hears the Division bell he shudders, because 
he knows that for all these things he may be brought 
to judgment, and may have to give an answer as to why 
he voted this way or voted that way. All Members of 
the House of Commons love to be led, and in the main 
guestions upon which they have to vote they are led. 

jut there crop up from time to time questions which are 
not so simply settled. ‘They have not been raised to the 
dignity of great political issues, and I must confess, im- 
portantas [think our profession, eannot seeaay ros 
pects of the question of what men shall be in the archi- 
tectural profession ever becoming a great political issue 
in this country, therefore, Memibers of the House of 
Commons are never likely to get the clear lead from 
their Leaders and Whips that they get on other ques- 
tions. This belongs to a class of questions which is 
not determined in that way. The House of Commons, 
if it cannot get a lead from inside, likes to get a lead 
from outside. It does not like to have a thing thrown 
before it and told, “* You must make up your mind on 
that without any lead at all." What the House of 
Commons likes to be told is, “This is an agreed Bill.” 
‘That means that those who are interested in the Bill 
have come together and have agreed that t is the best 
measure that can be brought forward, "The House 
of Commons has then only to consider the interests of 
the public, When a measure comes before the House 
in that form it is likely to get through, but when it 
appeara in any form in which the House of Commons 
has to decide between a number of varying claims by 
people immediately concerned in the measure, it is 
likely to turn the whole thing down and say, " Make 
up your minds what you want before you come to us. 
Yout mustn't expect us to make up your minds for 
you.” That is a statement of the ease which would be 
‘generally admitted by anybody who knows the working 
of Parliament, and, having in mind that point of view, 
Ithink we must examine the majority and the minority 
statements to ascertain which are most likely to bring 
registration before the House of Commons in a form 
likely to secure the assent of Parliament. What do the 
majority propose ? They propose to precede their ap- 
proach to Parliament by first coming to an agreement 
sith the various bodies of architects in the country. 
‘They say," Letus endeavour to get into such a position 
that when we go before Parliament with the Registra- 
tion Bill we can say, * These are the conditions upon 
which we think a man alone shall be allawed to come 
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fon the register. ‘These are the conditions we want in 
the Act, and this is the kind of authority we want to 
set up t0 see that the conditions are fulfilled. As a pro- 
fession, we are agreed on the conditions and the 
authority. What we ask you to do is to give them 
statutory force.’ ” ‘That is the position that the major- 
ity take up. The minority take a different view. They 
‘There is no need to do that.” They argue that 
‘arrangement as proposed by the majority raises all 
kinds of very difficult questions, that on the question of 
registration there is already agreement with us ; they 
say that the Society of Architects is committed to it, 
that it is the basis that has kepr it going for the last 
forty years; they say that the Official Architects’ Asso- 
ciation is desirous of working with the Institute in 
every way, and that the Architectural Association is 
allied to the Institute and the Official Architects’ 
Association ; that being so, they say," We are a united 
profession on this point. ‘The road is quite clear, Let 
tus go abead, we do not need any closer relationship. 
‘The only relationship we want is that of registration. 
Otherwise we desire to be as we are, and that is all 
that is required.” If Tmay use an illustration, both the 
majority and the minority contemplate matrimony in 
the sense of registration, The majority say, “ Let us 
be engaged first, and then we will proceed to the altar 
with the experience of our engagement, and with a real 
desire to live happily together afterwards.” The minor- 
ity 3 it is perfectly true that we have an 
interest which is sufficiently common to induce us to 
enter into the marriage state, but it is purely a mar- 
riage of convenience, Let that be clearly understood. 
No preliminary engagement at all, and we part at the 
church door.” ‘There are grounds upon which a clergy- 
man may refuse to perform the marriage ceremony. 
Ido not know if they can go quite so far as to consider 
the general feeling between the parties, but, after all, 
the House of Commons, which will play the part of 
clergyman, is likely to be influenced by the relutionship 
between the parties. Let us take the best view, and 
thatis that you can get agreement on the matter, though 
Teonfess that 1 think agreement on the conditions and 
authority that is to be set up will not be reached very 
‘casily, Whetherthatbeso ornot,Iputthisquestion to the 
minority. Isit likely that under the relationship which 
they desire to maintain, the conditions under which 
men would be put upon the register would be the con- 
ditions on which the Institute, acting by itself, and, 
if it were the sole body, would lay down? Are they not 
in the nature of things bound to be something less ? 
Here you have different bodies who at the present time 
lay down their own conditions for entrance into their 
‘own bodies, they have to come together and agree on a 
common set of conditions. Is any party likely to get 
its own way 2 Is not the result likely to be a kind of 
compromise in which the conditions will be something 
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Jess than the conditions which would be laid down if 
the Institute was dealing solely with the matter? If 
that is true about the conditions, is it not also true 
about the authority? If there is fo be any grouping, 
and if the various architectural bodies are to remain 
independent, is it believable that they would consent 
to the authority which would determine entrance 10 
the register being one of the Societies? Is it likely 
that under any form of agreement that the Society of 
Architects would consentto the Royal Institute being the 
sole body to decide who would go on the register or not? 
As architects, we are always negotiating with someone, 
with clients, with contractors, and others, and always 
in negotiations there has to be some give and take. 1 
submit with confidence that if the minority is right 
that agreement can be obtained, then the inevitable 
result must be agreement on conditions which would 
be something less than the Institute itself would pre- 
scribe, and also agreement on some authority which 
would not be the Institute, but which mustbesome other 
authority upon which no doubt the Institute would have 
a preponderance of representation, but yet would be 
some authority other than itself. If the minority ure 
right and agreement can be obtained and you can get 
‘your Registration Bill, then that Registration Bill will 
Set up some authority which is not the Institute, but is 
a federated authority. In other words, you will be back 
in the position in which the Committee found itself 
before May rat, when they were considering the 
question whether they should be one body arrived at 
by amalgamation or a federated body. It decided that 
there must be one body, and that body the Institute. 
‘The effect of the policy advocated by the minority 
would be to set up a statutory body governing entrance 
to the architectural profession which would not be the 
Institute. Of two bodies, one must always be the lesser. 
You cannot maintain equality. I venture to predicate 
that if you get a. measure of registration through the 
Houses of Parliament in which an authority nor the 
Institute is set up and has the power of opening and 
shutting the doors of the profesion, that that authority 
will in the course of time be the greater power, and the 
Institute will lose prestige and position. What you have 
to decide is to whom are the keys of heaven to be given 
—to the Institute or to some other authority to be set 
up by Parliament ? "That appears tome to be the 
logical result of following the course laid down by the 
minority even if that course should be successfull But 
would it be successful ? Could ageeement be arrived 
at? T venture to doubt it. What we should find would 
be that architects would come before the House of 
Commons on the Registration Rill in the same position 
as the nurses two years ago. ‘The nurses were not 
agreed, and it led to a fieree conflict in the House of 
Commons between the two bodies which represented 
the nurses. Let me read what the Minister of Health 
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said when the Bill was turned down : “The Govern- 
“ment arranged for meetings with the various parties 
‘ who are interested in this Bill and have had conferences 
“«with them with the view of discovering whether a 
‘sufficient measure of agreement could be reached, by 
“which we could obtain a Bill. Tam sorry to say thae 
“the result of these conferences has convinced me 
against my will that such an agreement is not obtain 
able. I think it arises from the fact that those who are 
“interested were not by any means agreed as to what 
‘was implied by registration. In some quarters it was 
“thought that the authority responsible for registration 
A should deal with the conditions of trating enor only 
‘the standard arrived at, but the conditions and conduct 
“‘oftraining. Another difficulty is that it appears to be 
“thought by some that the body responsible for the 
ster should control the conditions of employment. 
found that the differences on these and kindred sub- 
‘jects were so great that it was quite out of the question 
“to bringabout an agreement. ‘The controversy appears 
jo have been unfortunately mixed up with personal and 
‘sectional issues which cannot be reconciled.” 

‘Just as the Bill promoted by different bodies of nurses 
who had not come to an agreement failed to pass the 
‘Houseof Commons,s0a Bill promoted by different bodies 
ofarchitectsnotin agreement would failto pass the House. 
Sothatif you doagree you getsomething less thanthe In- 
stitute, and if you do not agree, you get nothing at all, 
‘The minoritypoint outthe position in which the Institute 
sstandsat the present moment—its influence, its prestige, 
‘and the fact that it has been built up really on a basis of 
excluding from the Institute men who were not pi 

ared to undergo the examination and obtain the qua 
Feations demanded by the Institute, and they draw 
attention to the fact that a great number of men have 
‘spent time and money to pass these examinations to 
secure the qualifications, and that the effect of the 
majority proposals would be to deprive these men of 
the advantage which the possession of these qualifica- 
tions gives them. ‘That is a strong point, 1 am not a 
London architect, Lam a provincial man, and I know 
‘what it means to provincial men to secure these quali- 
fications and the advantage it_gives them in their work. 
But, coming back to registration, the minority iteelf says 
that in the course of time this difference would disappear. 
Ifthe presentbasisof the Institute waspreserved, itwould 
in the course of time bring everybody into the Institute, 
which would wipe out the whole of the advantages, but 
‘you have further to consider that registration itcelf must 
fo some extent obliterate that difference because there is 
not the faintest shadow of hope that ander registration 
you can differentiate between the men who have the 

wualifications and those who have not. We have seen 

ie murses and the dentists come for registration. When 
the dentists came they endeavoured to differentiate on 
the register between men properly qualified and the 

































men who had no such qualifications, They said, " Give 
us a differential register. We want all inside, but not 
on the same terms.” ‘Their argument might almost be 
Used in the same words for the architects” profession, 


‘The object of the Bill sto estublish the dental profession 
fon a sound and permanent footing. For that purpose it 
is proposed to bring in a large number of persons who 
in the eyes of the law have not been qualified to practice 
dentistry hitherto, It ia a very large and generous action 
fon the part of those who have already qualified to agree 
to this extension. ‘They have given hostages to fortune, and 
have undergone long years in training to follow out the 
course established under the law, and to get put on the 
qualified register of the Act of 1878, ‘These ‘men have 
‘spent time and money to do that which the State con- 

fered the minimum necessary, They admit now, in the 
National public interest, that the great thing is to secure 
contral and check over those who are not s0 qualified. 
‘They object, however, to the idea that men who have gone 
through the training in the theory and practice of dentistry 
should be put on the register on equal terms with those 
‘who are not so qualified, so that in the eyes of most men 
and women there would be no difference hetween them. 
‘The proposal is that those who do not take the examina~ 
tion are to be shown on the special list. We want to be 
shown readily and clearly those who are and those who ure 
not properly qualified. 


‘The Minister of Health refused to accept the pro- 
posal in these words :— 


‘The Government eannot accept the amendment. I 
have some sympathy with the point of view put forward 
that dentists who have pursued long and careful scientific 
study and who have thoroughly qualified themselves in 
every direction for their profession may feel that the ad~ 
mission of a large ruumber of men to the same register who 
hhave not undergone the same training as they have is a 
form of dilution, But the whole scheme and purpose of 
this Bill ia this : At the present time anybody ean set him~ 
self up as a practising dentist without any qualifications, 
restraint or discipline. The dental profession—ic,, the 
lewho are on the register of 1878—are the people who 
Wwe complained of this state of things. ‘They are the 
people who want this stare of things to come to an end. 
‘Thi are the people who have asked that the untegiteted 
dentist should be brought under professional discipline, 
‘As this amendment stands, you are not going to put these 
people on the register. You are going to say: '* We are 
‘how going to have a separate list of sheep and goats.” 1 
don’t know whether the unregistered dentist would not be 
in a better position in the present condition of things, 
because nowadays there is no such list of sheep and goats, 
although there may be a list of sheep. You cannot have it 
both ways. Ie will be a great future advantage fo get an 
entirely unregulated dental practice prohibited ; and 
the eleventh hour, when we have got most of the various 
interests into line, we should break up again and throw the 
‘whole thing back into the melting pot, it would be a great 
pity. 
Tt is clear then if you are going to have registration, 
Parliament will not agree to a special list of men who 
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have the Institute qualifications, and therefore I sxy to 
‘those who say that the proj majority would 
toad to bdtices the qudiicadions ae rgeeraion 
would do the same thing. ‘There are difficulties both 
‘ways, but to my own view,and, I think, the view probably 
of the bulk of the profession, the course which the ma- 
jori to take is the wiser course. 

Ao'bveak the backof their difficulties outside 





House, 





and not to attempt to do it inside the House. If you 


‘cannot get unification outside the House, you cannot 
get unification after going there. You must take the 
misk. That there is a risk the minority point out. It is 





the of diminishing the prestige and position of the 
Insite, but the ik which will be run By the minority 
is a greater one, that of bringing into existence an au- 
thority which in time would be superior to the Institute. 


The Conference Banquet 


‘The Conference Banquet took place on Friday evening, 
‘9 June, at the Park Hotel, and was presided over by the 
President, Me. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Among the special 
jeats were the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress of 
diff, Major Harry Barnes, M.P.,Mr. J.C. Gould, MP. 
the Mayor of Newport, Mr. Roberts (President of 
{he South Wale Tstitte of Engineers), Dr.and Mrs. W. 
Evans Hoyle, Mr, Wm. Gibson ( \t, Cardiff Master 
Builders’ Atsociation), Mr. Fred Lewis (President, 
5,W.B.T. Employers’ Federation), and Dr. W. Evans 
he PRESIDENTE i proposing te loyal tots 
SIDENT, in i toasts, re 
ferred especially to the Prince of Wales, whose health he 
P jt only because he was Prince of the Princi- 
ity of Wales or Heir Apparent to the Throne, but also 
use he was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Institute 
‘of British Architects, 
‘Fie LORD MAYOR OF CARDIFE (Mt. F. Heeukt 
in proposing the toast of the Royal Insti- 
‘arcRiocte and the South Wales Institute 
of Architects, said: May I be allowed, Mr. President, to 
‘tay that it has been a great pleasure to me that during my 
Year of office I have had the honour of receiving the repre~ 
Jentatives of the Royal Institute of British Architects. I 
most heartily welcome you to Cardiff on behalf of the 
Citizens of Cardiff. It is an honour to have your Confer- 
fence in our city, and it will be a great success in 
every respect. We bope that you will carry away from 
‘Cardiff very happy memories of your visit. I understand, 
Mr. President, that last year was the first occasion on 
which the Conference of the Royal Institute of British 
“Architects was held in the provinces. felt that the first 
time the Royal Institute came into the provinces they 
‘should have chosen Cardiff. British architects have some 
thing to thank Cardiff for. I think you ought to have 
‘feeling of gratitude akin to that which we, as citizens of 
Cardiff, feel towards the City Councillors’ of Cardiff of 
20 years ago who decided to Cathays Park. In 
my estimation that was a policy of courage to decide to 
Spend half a million, for 20 years ago was something quit 
different to to-day. To have spent that and to 
reserved the land for the lay-out of public buildings i 
something for which we should all feel gratitude. Cardiff 
has given your profession an. of what 





























doing what we can to encourage your profession. You 
probably know that we have established a Department of 
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Architecture and Civic Design at our Technical College, 
While I'am on that subject might Ibe allowed to thank the 
Secretary of the South Wales Institute of Architects for the 
real assistance that body has given us in setting up that 
Department? Not only have they shown great willingness, 
but they have given great practical assistance, As a lay= 
man, I feel that there are two sides to your profession, 
‘Thete is the artistic side, and there is also the scientific 
side. T believe that in our municipal buildings of Cardi 
‘we have almost perfect examples of both sides of the archi- 
tects" profession, as L understand it. We have, first of all, 
buildings which are not only beautiful in themselves, but 
wholly admirably serve the purpose for which they were 
designed. I should say that no little of the success which 
‘we have achieved in the administration of Cardiff is due to 
its beautiful surroundings, I can assure you that the 
people of Cardiff are very grateful for what architects have 
done for them. I trust that the success of the Royal Insti- 
tute will be continued, I believe that the profession of 
architecture is a really noble profession. 1 that the 
work you do ith and happiness of the 
Degple, and nothing could be more noble than that. 

‘PRESIDENT = We members of the Institute have 
pho ae oS es i Ries 
in which you have pi toast of the Royal Insti- 
tute. Yours are the kind of expressions towards the archi- 
tect that we delight to heat. I want to say that your recep- 
tion of the members of the Conference last night, at which, 
unfortunately, I was prevented from being present owing 
to an accident which might happen to anyone—a elient— 
was appreciated by all our members. 

‘Why are we here to-night ? Why a Conference ? And 
why at Cardiff ? ‘The answer is in the toast to which I am. 
responding. ‘The answer is the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the South Wales Institute of Architects 
We desire to mect together and to, foster fellowship 
amongst fellow craftsmen, Cardiff represents. these 
objects for which the Royal Institute of Beitish Architects 
stands. What are those objects ?_ First the elevation of 
architecture, Cardiff as x city has done its share in the 
tlevation of the art of the architect. We of London who 
help to manage the Royal Institute look upon Cardiff as & 
pioneer city in the promotion of modern architecture in an 

eptionally beautiful lay-out. Another object is the pro 
tection of the architect. Many people think that the pro- 
tection of the interests of the architect from a monetary 
point of view is our sole object, but we protect the archi 
tect in many ways besides the protection of the pocket. 
‘There is the educational side, the promotion of asuccessful 
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future for architecture, Starting in this sphere much later 
than some rivals, Cardiff has none the less made great pro- 
igress, and we can congratulate her on the capture of Mr, 
Purchon, We hope also that the Institute helps in the pro- 
‘motion and protection of the honour of architects as pro- 
fessional men._ ‘Then there is the question of brotherhood. 
‘Those of us wholive in London regard the co-operation of 
others living in other cities as valuable. Long ago we 
lost the idea that London is the only centre, ‘The Royal In~ 
stitute's activities are spread not only over the whole of the 
British Isles, but also over the whole of the British world, 
and every spot within it is a centre from which an effort 
is made to maintain the brotherhood and prestige of the 
profession, Lastly, there is an enlargement of life which 
‘we all hope to promote, and without which T do not see 
how architecture can suceced. What is an architect ? He 
isa man who witha few loads of bricks is expected tomake 
‘ahouse. A great painter wasonce nsked what he mixed his 
colours with, and he replied “ brains.” If an architect is 
aaked what he lays his bricks with, he will reply hope. 

T wish all success to the Conference, T wish to say how 
much I'missed Major Barnes’ paper this morning, Te in a 
‘subject we all have very much at heart, and the enlighten~ 
ment he gave must have been of great help. Ut ina subs 
ject which has been tinged not with antagonism but with 
difference of opinion. 1 do not say that anyone has 
‘malicious motives behind those differences of opinion. At 
‘avery old member of the Royal Institute I have welcomed 
differences of opinion as showing that there is life and 
energy in it ail, ‘The differences of opinion are not goin 
to kill the Royal Institute, they are going to give it more 
life. I bave very nearly got to the end of my first year of 
office, and 1 am going to plunge into my second year full 
‘of hope for the future. Friendship and enthusiasm are the 
frou things, They are infectious. 1 you will make it your 









































iiness to infect your friends with enthusiasn and your 
centhusiaam with friendships I am sure we shall go far. 
Mr. PERCY THOMAS, O.B.E. [4.] (President South 
Wales Institute of Architects) : 1 am very glad of the 
opportunity of thanking you, my Lord Mayor, on behalf 
of the South Wales Institute of Architects, for the help 
you have given in making this Conference # success, 
fam sure the whole company will endorse what Mr. Water 
house has suid regarding the most excellent entertainment 
fd gracious welcome you gave us last evening. T should 
like, Mr. President, to thank you also for the honour you 
hhave done us in selecting Cardiff for the Conference this 
year, ‘The far-reaching effects of your visit will be of 
inestimable value to the South Wales Institute of Archi 
tects, Although we in Cardiff are proud of our city, and 
expect visitors to praise our civic centre and fine buildings, 
there is no doubt that public interest in architectural 
matters is not so keen as might be expected. ‘The number 
‘of public men in Cardiff interested in architecture is 
remarkably small, and if this visit und the publicity given 
to it stimulate interest in architectural matters then it will 
hhave been a sticeess. I cannot help feeling that the pro- 
feasion in South Wales is responsible for this apathy to 
‘some extent. ‘The stindard in the past has not been very 
high. It is not many years since the mention of South 
Wales in architectural circles in London produced pretty 
‘much the same effect as the mention of Wigan by a music- 
hhall comedian produces to-day. We feel that things have 














altered since then. At any rate we in South Wales have 
done our part in the propaganda work during recent years, 
"There has been a slow but sure awakening of public 
interest in public buildings, in town planning and so forth. 
U should like to give you a fow figures. In x91 the South 
Wales Institute numbered, members and students, 6x in 
Il, There was an occasional winter lecture, very badly 
tended, an annual dinner, and, most important ofall, an 
annual picnic! To-day 0 ships over 200. We 
fre the fourth largest of the Allied Societies, and that 
increase has taken place since the war. We have branches 
in Newport, Swansea, and the Northern Valley. We have 
public lectures on architectural subjects in Cardiff, New 
port and Swansea, and we have this infant school of archi- 
tecture in Cardiff. ‘That school is in very capable hands, 
and we have no doubt that the effect will be seen in our 
cities in the years to come, 

‘Major HARRY BARNES, M.P., proposing the tonst of 
™ Our Guests," said: We feel that Cardiff architects are 
vvory fortunate in having at the head of the civic body of 
their city « gentleman such as the Lord Mayor. Some 
ireat acheme comes before the civic heads, and sometimes 
they think that what is wanted is an engineer, and some~ 
times a surveyor, but we desire to see at the head of every 
civie body « man who is capable of saying that what io 
‘wunted is an architect. I have to.ask you to associate with 
thin toast the name of Mr, J. C. Gould, M.P., and Dr. 
W. Evans Hoyle, M.A., Ditecior of the National Museum 
of Wales. You hire fortunate in Cardiff in possessing in 
Mr, Gouild a man who commands not only the respect of 
the House of Commons but also the respect of the 
country. Lam sure that Mr, Gould will appreciate that 
hhis name is associated with the toast not only because of 
his personal qualifications, but because he is the repre- 
sentative of one of the great patron classes of architecture, 
Great architecture is only possible under two condition 
‘One is that you shall have a great moving idea, and th 
second is that you have the control. of other’ people's 
money. [know only three ways of wetting control of other 
people's money. "The first is by way of commotion, “That 
ts the way of the conqueror. ‘To that we as architects owe 
the reat rarige of military, buildings, which bi 
castle down in the heart of Cardiff and has given co Wales 
fas treasures her great castles of the past. ‘The second is the 
method of devotion, It is the method of the Churchman, 
tnd has given us the great cathedrals, ‘The third is by 
promotion, and that ix the way of commerce. Iti to the 
frreat merchant princesof the past that architecture owes $0 
much. One cannot think of the great Northern Italian 
cities, of the cities of the Hanseatic League, and, indeed, 
‘of our English cities, without seeing how miich we owe to 
the geeat merchant princes of the past. Nothing better can 
be done by our merchant princes than to leave behind 
them in their citien great memorials of their prosperity. T 
ask you to couple with this toast the name of Dr. Evans 
Hoyle, Director of the National Museum of Wales, Car- 
diff, a8 our President has told you, is one of the cities in 
the United Kingdom that has exhibited a great conception 
of the place of architecture in municipal life ; and if T 
‘might Close these remarks by reading to you a public 
decree of 1294 from the City Council of Florence I think 
{you will agree with me that the spirit which prompted 
those great building enterprises which are now the chief 
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attraction of Northern Italy is to-day alive in the city of 
Cardiff. In r294 the city of Florence had put two adjacent 
ait their proper place, and this is what the city 
council of that day suid: "As it becomes the sovereign, 
prudence of a people of high origin to proceed to business 
in such # manner that its wisdom no Tess than the magna~ 
nimity of its conduct is attested by works outwardly 
achieved, the master architect of our community is ordered 
tomake models and drawings of the utmost prodigality and 
magnificence for the restoration of S. Reparata. that 
the industry and right of man may never again invent, oF 
ever be able to undertake anything whatsoever more vast 
or more beautiful.” "That was the spirit that bought 
Cathays Park and put up the buildings there. " It is now 
made haw "—and I would have these words printed in 
every council chamber in the land—'" It is now made law 
that no public works shall be beyun unless with the inten 
tion of making them correspond with the great aoul made 
Uup of the souls of all the citizens united in, one soul.” 
‘That was the spirit which made Florence. ‘That is the 
spirit that is making Cardiff, 

Mr. J. C. GOULD, M.P., in responding to,the toast, 
said ; Major Barnes, my Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
‘we shall certainly in the future be more careful to make 
our towns and cities more conducive to comfort and 
beauty. In that task to-day one of the greatest difficulties 
we have to contend with is the relationship which exists 
between workmen and those desirous of extending their 























operations. One of my friends, a member of your Insti- 
tute and a very well-known London architect, is engaged 
‘with me in building some lange buildings outside this 
ry. We are also building a large building in 
country. And we are encountering, so many difficulties, 
brought about by trades-union influences, that we are 
finding it almost impossible to go on, You may have all 
the building schemes and ull the houses you want, and 
houses erected at amazing low costs, but I venture to say 
that the quality of the work going into the houses to-day is 
such that in 20 to 30 years’ time they will fall down. ‘That 
isfalse economy. I regret exceedingly that in the hurry-u 
process of civic building we are patting houses up whic 
fare unsafe, ‘The day has gone when a man laid his thou- 














sand bricks a day. Restrictions have been superimposed, 
and men to-day are working against tine for money and 
‘wages. It is a reactionary movement, and reacts on every 
class in the community, We have to realise that the great 
‘ery for larger houses has gone and that we are back again 
to thrift and economy, We in this part of the country are 
faced with such conditions that unless we can economise 
we shall not know how we are to carry-on. What we want 
i little more buman understanding between the work- 
man and the employer and the civic authorities. If we 
could only get that we should not find half so many 
‘unemployed walking the strects of Cardiff, 

Dr. W. EVANS HOYLE also. responded to the 
toait, 








A Personal Impression of the Conference 
By LT. COL, G. NEWTON, M.A, M.C. [F.), 


‘So many light and airy accounts of the Cardiff Con- 
ferenice have already floated on the breeze that I feel a 
little self-conscious as 1 fill my own small balloon with 
‘gas. But no doubt the light touch is the right one for 
these conferences. ‘They should be in the main a social 
gathering, an opportunity for printed names to become 

faces and figures, for those to become acquainted whose 

work lies far apart up and down the country but who 
pursue, often uphill, the same elusive mistress. And the 
Conference we have just attended kept its due character 
of light-heartedness from the first moment when I 
walked up the marble stairs of the City Hall to the sound 
of a hurricane of distant laughter (I thought the Lord 
Mayor was holding a very lively reception, but it was 
really a Welsh choir giving a Jaugbing chorus), to the 
last, when I Jeft the grounds of Bute Castle (I' wasn’t 
able to stop for the char-i-bane tour on Sunday), while 
peacocks vied in chorus to the sound of instruments of 
music, 

OF course, if conferences are in essence social and 
personal, it is important that as many should come as 
ean. There is no doubt the attendance should have been 
Jarger ; and though many cheerful souls from the North 
and Midlands were there to enliven gatherings by day 
and prolong until midnight the quiet flow of story and 
reminiscence, many who had been hoped for were 
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missed, and the London trains might have been very 
much fuller, Perhaps they were al savinig upfor nextyear, 
the general. programme was to open the day with 
‘a meeting, at which a paper was read (one day a coo! and 
balanced statement of the political problem by Major 
Barnes, and the next, a thorough examination of the 
«question of civic beauty by Mt, Buckland), and then to 
wander, a critically appreciative multitude, cound the 
fine buildings grouped to form Cardiff's civic centre of 
rey sione among the tree of Cathay Park, the City 
Hall, the Law Courts, the Glamorgan County Hall, the 
‘Technical Institute, the great Welsh Museums, the Fire 
Station, and Bute Castle, with its great circling wall, In 
the intervals kind hosts swept one away to lunch or tea, 
and the adventurous penetrated coal-aites or eouht 
the quietness of Llandaff or Bodley’s searlet-ceiled 
church. ‘The banquet was like many another: we 
through the fumes of the photographer's flashlight to 
find the wine, which came not, and filled up the inter- 
als of talk scanning the plan of tables to identify many 
friends we wished to know again ; but it was unlike many 
in the excellence of nearly all the speeches. 

So at last we parted, the richer for haying met and 
made new friends, Next year more must come, the 
hotels, must be better, the weleome cannot be more 
cordial. 
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Civie Architecture and Art Commissions 


By H. T. BUCKLAND, PRESIDENT OF THE BIRMINGHAM A.A. 
Read before the Cardiff Conference of Architects on Saturday, oth June 


HOPE I shall not be regarded as laying claim to any 
Jess knowledge upon the subject upon which I 
am about to speak, or as holding any brief to advo- 
ate « policy on the subject. Many, I feet sure, have 
been devoting far more attention and consideration to 
the matter than T have done, and could far more worthily 
present a case, That I should have been invited to 
address you upon the matter at all is due, imagine, to 
the fact that 1 was impertinent enough to throw out a 
few suggestions at the Conference at Liverpool last year, 
which were received with so much gratifying apprecia~ 
tion that it became evident then, and in subsequent 
correspondence, there was a widespread interest 
subject, which was only awaiting an opportun 
wider discussion and when I was honoured by 
tation from the organisers of this Conference t 
such a discussion by giving an address, T 
accepted, in the hope that 1 might be able to further a 
project of which T have always been an ardent advocate. 

At the outset, it will, perhaps, be well to define what 
we mean by the terms Civic Architecture” and 
“Art Commissions." ‘The former scarcely needs any 
definition ; one naturally assumes that it means the 
architecture of our cities which comes under the control 
‘of or is erected by civic authorities out of public funds, 
Art Commissions" in counties where such exist are 
‘committees composed of persons of tuste and others in 
authority, to whom are referred matters of art, archi- 
tecture and civic adornment, and in most cases civic 
development. 

Among the questions which might be asked a 
(1) Why does the need for such commissions arise 
(a) How are we to know that the working of such come 

jona would be of benefit to the community 2” 
A reply to the first could be givten by a thoughtful 
observer in-any ity in our country, and to the second an 
equity as to the results achieved ‘where stich commis 
sions have existed for a number of years would, I think 
afford sufficient evidence. 

Although our thoughtful observer " might be able, 
as a result of his observations, to report that there 
certainly appeared to be a need for such a commission to 
guard against the haphazard development which charac~ 
tetises most of our cities, it remains, I think, for us to 
consider why this state of things exists. 

Ieis a little unfortunate that, in spite of excellent 
intentions, civie authorities themselves are frequently 
the greatest hinderersof » proper civicdevelopment and 
adornment, ‘This is due, I think, to several causes, 
among them probably the first is a mistaken idea with 
regard to economy, coupled with a praiseworthy desire 
to exercise the authority which is vested in councillors 

































by the electors. ‘The second a deep-seated faith in his 
own convictions, which exists in the mind of the city 
councillor, and a belief that taste is a matter of opinion, 
‘The third a commendable, but frequently exaggerated, 
idea of his own capabilities and those of the city 
officials. 

1 suggest that the ideas with regard to economy are 
“ mistaken,” because in the majority of cases the city 
engineer is made the chief adviser in matters of expen- 
diture upon public works, whatever their character. 
‘This function should doubtless appertain to him where 
the work is such as comes within the bounds of his 
experience, as, for example, road making, drainage, 
street improvements, lighting, etc.; but when it 
becomes a question of civic improvements, it certainly 
appears to be poor economy to give him jurisdiction 
over expenditure upon questions of new buildings and 
the adornment of the city, which he is not qualified by 
training or experience to deal with, even though by so 
doing-a saving in professional fees is effected. 

n advancing this contention one is frequently 
met by the retort that the eity engineer is a qualified 
architect, sometimes an Associate or Fellow of the 
Institute, Tthink the reply to this is that any man whose 
time is fully engaged upon the routine duties of a city 
engineer could not possibly devote sufficient time to the 
development of his artistic faculties to justify a depen- 
dence upon his opinion in matters of art, 

‘The praiseworthy desire of a city councillor to exer- 
cise the authority vested in him by the electors isa little 
difficult to combat when making suggestions that advice 
from others than councillors and officials should be 
sought, as one is always faced by the argument that 
the city councillor is responsible to the ratepayer, and 
that it would not be fair to the electors to let anyone else 
dictate aa to what should be done upon matters in which 
public expenditure is involved, Behind this argument 
We find him taking refuge in order to enable himself to 
‘exercise that taste which he treasures as a matter of 
opinion, and conceal his secret satisfuction and faith in 
his own capabilities and those of the city officials with 

8 in daily touch. 

fair statement of the ease, and you are in 
agreement with me as to the desirability of forming art 
‘commissions to exercise some sort of jurisdiction over 
such matters as I have outlined, it must be apparent at 
the outset that we shall have to combat very decp- 
seated convictions founded upon. a practice and point 
OF view which i will be very dificult to Combat but 
Of this T propose to speak later. 

In America there appears to be a keener public 
interest in civie development thanis evident in England, 
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and perhaps other countries ; and through the good 
offices of our Secretary, Mr. MacAlister, and the 
courtesy of various organisations in America, which I 
most gratefully acknowledge, I have been furnished 
with a number of very interesting documents, including 
reports of the working of various art commissions, sug- 
gestions as to their organisation and scope, and copies 
Of the laws relating to art commissions in no fewer than 
twenty of the largest cities in America, from which itis 
evident that a quarter of a century ago the need or 
desirability of forming such onganisations had for some- 
time beenfelt, withthe result thatin r898laws were passed 
in the City of Boston establishing an Art Department, 
under the charge of five art commissioners, who were 
appointed as follows :— 

‘One from a list of three persons selected by the trustees 
of the Museum of Fine Arts; one from a list of three per~ 
sons selected by the trustees of the Boston Public Library ; 
‘one from a list of three persons selected by the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; one from a list 
Of three persons selected by the Boston Art Club ; and one 
from a list of three persons selected by the Boston Society 
of Architects, 

In these laws it was enacted that — 

No work of art shall become the property of the said city 
by purchase, giftor otherwise unless such work of ary, or the 
design for the same, together with a statement of the pro- 
posed location of the same shall first have been submitted 
to and approved by said board acting by a majority of all ts 
members ; not shall any work of art, until so approved, be 
erected or placed in, over or upon, of allowed to extend in, 
over or upon any street, avenue, square, place, common, 
park, municipal building or other public place under the 
control of said city or any department or officer thereof, 
No existing work of art in the possession of said city shall 
tbe removed, re-located or altered in any way that may be 
ordered except by a vote passed and approved, in writing, 
by all the members of sad commission, and also approved 

yy the mayor. 

When so requested by the mayor or the city council, said 
‘commission may, in its discretion, act in a similar capacity 
‘with similar powers, in respect to the design of any mun 
pal building, bridge, approach, lamp, ornamental gate or 
fence, or other structure erected, or to be erected, upon 
and belonging to the city, and ‘in respect to any arch, 
bridge, structure or approach which is the property of any 
corporation or individual, and extends in, over or upon any 
street, aventic, highway, park or public place ; but this 
section hall not apply’ to structures authorised to be 
erected under the provisions of chapter five hundred of the 
‘Acts of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, and 
‘shall not be construed as intended to impair the power of 
the board of park commissioners of said city to refuse its 
consent to the erection or acceptance of any public monui- 
‘ment or memorial, or other work of art of any sort, within 
‘any park or public place in said city under the jurisdiction 
of said board, 

In 1899 there was created, in Chicago, a commission 
known as the Art Commission of the City of Chicago, 
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the said commission to proceed and act in accordance 
with the provisions of an Act of the legislarure entitled, 
“an Act to provide for the ereation of art commissions 
in cities and to define their powers.” This was approved 
on 24th April 1899 ; but even earlier than these was the 
appointment of a “ Commission of Sculpture" for 
Connecticut State Capitol, the laws of which are dated 
1887, 

“The laws governing the formation of art commissions 
in the twenty cities already referred to are very similar 
in general scope, and only vary in matters of detail. The 
best summary of the considered views upon the subject 
is contained in a report of a committee appointed at a 
conference of members of art commissions which was 
held in New York in May 1913, upon the invitation of 
the Art Commission of the City of New York, which 
was attended by members of nine eity, two state, one 
national art commission and delegates from seven cities. 
At this conference the proper functions and powers of 
ar. commissions were discussed, and the formation of 
further commissions in the future considered. The 
desirability of the establishment of commissions in both 
cities and states was strongly emphasised, and certain 
general conclusions were reached as to the proper form 
of organisation and the functions of such commissions. 
A general agreement was atrived at upon the following 
points — 

2, ‘The desirability of including the mayor, or, in ease of 
4 state commission, the governor, as a member of the 





2. The desirability of including in the commission both 
professional men—architects architects), pain 
ters, and sculptors, and laymen ; 

3. ‘The desirability of limiting the commission to a com- 
paratively small number—say five to nine members. 

4. The importance of conferring upon city commissions 
the veto power, though it was fet tt in the eae of state 
‘commissions the power should be advisory only j 

5. ‘The necessity of adapting the form of organisation to 
the local conditions existing in each ease, and the import 
snes of aborting mater of fom and dete the 
accomplishment of the main purpose 
establishment of a commission, where none exists, how- 
ever limited its powers. 

At the conclusion of the conference the committee 
already referred to were appointed to draft forms of 
Statutes providing for establishing city and state art 
commissions and defining their powers, a2 suggestions, 
and as a possible means of furthering the organisation 
of such bodies, and the following drafts were ultimately 
submitted 

‘Font A—An Act to establish an art commission in & 
city of the first class, 

Font B—An Act to establish an art commission in a 
city of the Second clans. 

Foust C.—An Act to establish a state art commission. 
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As the considered opinion of a number of men, archi- 
‘ects, artists and laymen experienced in the working of art 
‘commissions, the three forms referred to must be regarded 
‘as of great weight. 

I will read Form A, which is deseribed as an Act to 
‘establish an art commission in the city of — 

Section 1 
city of —, composed, 





a of the mayor, ex-officio, and six others 
appointed by him within thirty days after this Act takes effect, 
Of wham three shal be persons engaged inthe practic ofthe fine 


‘arts (ne of whom shall be a painter, one a sculptor and one an 
architect). "Three of such members shall be (or may be) 
‘appointed froma isto listsof painters, sculptors and architects, 
Nominated by the governing board of the Chapter of the 
‘American Institute of Architects existing in suid eity (or other 
‘organisation representing the fine arts); one of such members 
shall be (or may be) appointed by the miyor from a list of three 
‘persons nominated by the governing body of the Chamber of 
‘Commerce in said city, one froma list of three persons nomina- 











the eit) j und whenever the teem of 4 member of said com 
ipa append apis, ora vac ecu ie mador 


‘hall (or may) appoine his successor from a Tist of persons 
nominated by the body making the orginal nomiaation. "The 
members of the commission who sball be appointed by the 
favor in the fist instance thall choose by fot terms of office 
for one, two and three years, and their successors shall be 
sppointed for terms of three years, except appointments t Bil 
‘Meuncies, which shall be for the unexpired term. Tn ease any 
Of the organisations entiled to make nominations as herein= 
before provided shall alt make such nominations within sixty 
yn after the expiration of a term or the occurrence of 
‘acaney, the mayor shall nppoint « member to fl the vacancy 
pga i owe nomination." To all matey pertaining to work 
Under the special charg ofa department, burea or commission 
Sof the city, the head of such department, bureau oF comms 
‘Shall aso totus a member of the Are Commission ex-afii, 
‘ference to such work- 

‘Section 2—The members of the commission shall serve 
‘without eovopensation as such, and from their own members 
shall elece a presidene and vice-president, whose teri of office 
hal ber one yar and un de succor ar lected and 
have qualifed. The commission shall have power to adopt is 
les of proedare and preseibe elton fort 
‘mission of all matters within its jurisdiction. Four commis- 
loners shall conaieute a quorum. 

‘Section 3:—The commiasion shall have power to employ a 
secretary nd auch clerks, stenographers and other susstants 95 
Femay require, and tof their salaries, All employees of the 
omission shall be exempt from the provisions of the Civ 
Service Act. Suitable offices shall be provided forthe commis- 

ion by the Consmon Council. ‘The expenses ofthe commission 
Skat be paid by the ety, and the amount ofthe same shall be 
Fixed anally by the Common Council. 

‘Section 4—Hereatter no work of art shall become the 
proerty oid cy by pure, ico gthenie une sch 
trot of srt ora desiga of the sara together with the proposed 
Ibeaton of auch work o at sal fie hae ben subtedc 

* by the commision : nor shall any” work of art 
tnt prove’ contracted or reve or placed in or 
‘pon, oF Mlowed to extend over or upon, any street, avenue, 
‘uate, park, public building or other property belonging tothe 
ity. ‘Phe commission may, when they deetm proper, also re= 
‘Quire x model of the proposed work of are to be submitted. 

‘Section 5—The commission shall act in 9 similar capacity 
swith smar powers (unless te approval shall in any instance Be 
































dispensed with by vote of the Common Council) in respect to 
the designs of buildings, bridges, approaches, gates, fences, 
lamps or other structures erected or to be erected upon land 
balonging tothe city and in respect to the lines, grades, plotting 
and designs of public parks, streets, avenues, ways and grounds 
nd in reapect to arches, brides, structures and approaches 
‘which are the property of any cotporation or individual, and 
‘which shall extend upon any street, aveaue, highway, park Or 
property belonging to the city. 

‘Section 6—Na existing work of artowned by the city shall be 
removed, relocated or altered in any way without the Tike 
“pproval of the commission rut in ease the immediate removal 
‘or relocation of any existing work of art shall be deemed 
‘ecessary by the mayor, the commission shall within ten days 
after notice from him approve or disapprove of said removal or 
te-location, anid in ase oftheir failure to so act within such Girne 
Sheer the eéceipt of such notice, they shall be deemed to have 
Approved the same, 

‘Section 7—If the commission shall fail to decide on. any 
matter submitted: t9 it, expect a submission involving the 
mediate removal or re-location of a work of art, within sixty 
{days after the submission thereof, they shall be deemed to have 
approved the same, 

‘Secin Thr warfare" a udm this Atha 
apply to and include all paintings, murat decorations stain 
sine, satus, barvcliehy tables, sculpture, mostament, 
Fountains, arches or other structures of « permanent character 
Incended for ornament or commemoration 

‘Section o—Aay member of the commission who shall be 
employed by the city t execute a work of artor structure of spy 
Kind requiring the approval ofthe commission, or who shall rake 

‘n-a competition for such work of art or structure bi 
3 ed teom voting thereon sand the commision may it 
i tion invite an expert adviser to give his opinion a3 t0 
such work of art or structure, 

‘Section 10.—The commission shall, on or before the first 
‘Monday of March in each year, make’a written report to the 
“Mayor ofits proceedings during the preceding calendar year. 

Section 11.—The commission shall be the custodian of all 
srorks of art owned by the ity and shall have sole chargeof the 
Sire and preservation thereof, 

‘Section 12—This Act shall take effect immediately, 

‘Nore.—The Chamber of Commerce, Public Library and the 
‘other institutions named are only suggested as indicating the 
character of institutions which may appropriately be entrusted 
‘with the right of riomination, subject to such substitutions as 
Tocal conditions may render desirable. 

‘As.an evidence of the appreciation with which the 
‘work of these commissions is regarded, I should like to 
quote from a ‘etter written by President Wilson 
‘March xgar to Mr. Win. Mitchell Kendall, the archi~ 
tect, upon his resignat on from the National Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, after four years’ service — 


It certainly is a cause for satisfaction on the part of the 
Government that a means has been found to secure the 
advice of men, like yourself of taste and training in matters 
of art, so that permanently agreeable qualities may be im~ 
parted to those Government works which make an appeal 
to the public eye. 

tis a further satisfaction to know thet the Commission 
of Fine Arta, during the ten years of its existence, has 
‘maintained the spirit of continuing service ; and that even 
after the official terms of the members have expired they 
sill meet with the Commission when called upon to 
discuss matters of high importance, 
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‘The commission referred to was created by an Act of 
Congress approved 17th May 1910, Its members, 
appointed by the President for a erm of four years, 
included the following wel'-known names: Herbert 
Adams, sculptor ; John Russell Pope, architect (vice- 
chairman) ; James J, Greenleaf, landscape architect 
J. Alden Weir, painter ; Charles A. Platt, architect, 

‘The ninth report issued by this commission in June 
1921 is a monumental document dealing with the pro- 
gress made during twenty years. 

‘The best evidence as to whether the formation of art 
commissions works for good so far as civic art, archi- 
tecture and development is concerned is to be found in 
the cities where such commissions exist. I have not 
been to America, 30 I cannot judge, from personal 
experience ; but from all one hears from those who have 
I think it may be safely said that architecture and the 
allied arts hold there a position in the public mind 
which is not the ease in England. If this is so, how far 
is it due to the operations of art commissions t and if it 
‘can be shown to be due to such operations, is 
England took steps in the same direction ? 

Thope there are many present who will support my 














view that the time is ripe to take action. Ifso, it only 
remains to consider what action we should take. ‘The 
firstideawhich occurs to one is to approach city councils 
and endeavour to enlist their interest and get them to 
adopt some local legislation to effect the purpose. This 
has been contemplated in one or two cases, but I think 
i will be recognised upon careful consideration that the 
results achieved are likely to depend very largely upon 
the energy of local advocates, which in some cases will 
he practically negligible. T therefore venture to suguest 
that the proper course to pursue is to. approsch the 
Government and impress upon it—or shall I say con- 
Vince it ?—of the need for legislation, and ensue it. 1 
therefore propose, with the consent of the chairman, 
after the discussion which I hope will follow, to move 
the following resolution :— 

“That this meeting requests the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to take steps in the 
Proper quarter to represent-to the Government the 
advisability of passing legislation for the creation 
of art commissions throughout the country, to act 
i a similar capacity to those already existing in 

smerica.” 





Discussion 
MR. PERCY THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH WALES INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
IN THE CHAIR. 


‘Major H. C. CORLETTE [F], in seconding the reso 
said I am quitesatistied inmy own mind that the reso. 
lution which Mr, Bucklind has proposed is one of consider— 
able importance. He has shown us that for quite a number 
‘of years past the Americans have been doing very useful 
‘work by what he calls Art Commissions. I do not know 
Nhether Mr. Buckland i aware that in England we are not 
ite so Behindhand as he might suppose. In Kensington, 

at any rate, we already have, not what we call an Art 
Commission, but there is a Civic Are Committee, which 
has only been in existence for a short time, but which is 
fully alive to the responsibility which should devolve upon 
it. We all know, as architects, that taste is not 4 fixed 
Quantity, I used to enjoy certain things when I was 
younger, but when I look at them now I wonder how 1 
ever thought they were worth adrniring. If that is possible, 
if we do move from position to position in matters of taste, 
then surely its possible to improve the taste of our muni 
palauthorities as well as, perhaps, those in a higher sphere. 
IT suggest to Major Harry Barnes that he would do well to 
‘urge in another place the importance of improving, public 
taste. We have not very much time to discuss this 
question, so I shall do little more than refer to. an in- 
teresting article which appeared in yesterday's Morning 
Post on the subject of Art in Oxford. ‘The Slade Professor 
of Fine Art ut Oxford suggests that one of the objects in 
dealing with the question of the Fine Arty should be to 
broaden the ideas of men of liberal education with regard 
to thepart which art should play in public life. He discusses 
ition of art in Oxford and sums up by saying that 

if an increasing number of men who will hold responsible 
positions in after life leave the University with a broadened, 
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‘view of art something may have been achieved towards 
educating the public tute. I have much pleasure in 
seconding the resolution. 

‘The CHAIRMAN = We have our Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Adshead, with us, who will, no doubr, contribute 
something to the discussion, and also Professor Za, of 
America, and I am sure we should very much like to hear 
him on what they are doing in America and also on what 
he thinks we are doing in England. Tam not going to take 
part in the discussion myself, although there are many 
points which go to prove that’ an advisory committee Of 
this sort is most necessary and particularly in Cardiff. 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD [J]; We have all known 
‘Cardiff for many years as the city which presented us with 
‘one of the great municipal centres of ihe and 
think we are all agreed that the collection of buildings is 
‘not disappointing and that you ha ivic, an intellec~ 
tual and administrative centre auch as is not to be found 
‘anywhere elie in the British Tales. I have seen nothing on 
this side of the Channel at any rate which in any way 
approaches the buildings you have here. You have & Won 
erful group of buildings and you have also one or two 
magnificent avenues, I know nothing like the fine vista of 
frees and avenue that you call King Edward VII Avenue. 
But alsoyou havea collection of undeveloped and confused 
buildings. What is the reason? I have no doubt the real 
eaton i there is no organisation for dealing with this YoY 
complicated question. Dealing with lay-outs such as You 
have in Cardiff is not « matter for an engineer, nor for a2 

it i fora group of actate penal of the 
‘You must haves sculptor, an architect 
and you ought to have also 4 painter and an engineer. 1 
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always think of that extraordinary commission that was 
‘appointed to deal with just such a confusion as you find in 
Cardiff in front of the great Capitol at Washington, and T 
should like to know —perhaps Professor Zug can inform us 
—how it was that some inspired individual ar individuals 
‘came to the conclusion that it was necessary to appoint a 
‘commission to deal with the matter. It was satistactorily 
dealt with ; it was, as Mr. Buckland said, prepared with 
‘reful consideration, and then opened to public eviticism. 
‘The laying out of important central areas is a much bigger 
‘question than city councillors realise. Only a combination 
ff the best brains and thought can ensure the best results. 
Mr. Buckland must remember that America is governed in 
very different way from ourselves, America, with all her 
town-planning schemes and art commis 
ight compartments so far as her municipalities are con- 
semed. We have a great central authority and our local 
authorities wait for White Papers, and so forth, and the 
‘operating of the central authority. I cannot say that the 
time is yet ripe for the Government to pass a measure 
dealing with the appointafent of art commissions in con- 
nection with all our local authorities. I am rather more in~ 
clined to think that it isa resolution which should first come 
before the Council of the Institute, who might, perhaps, 
consider first of all the question of getting local authorities 
independently to appoint something more flexible than 
statutory comimissions. Ihave hael experience with these art 
commissions with Mr. Buckland in Birmingham. 1 think 
he was encouraged by what was done in Liverpool by the 
Liverpool Civic Guild, which I kegard as one of the first of 
its kind. We had as the Chairman of the Civie Guild the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Art Committee, who used this 
‘guild as a buffer between municipal criticism and art 
direction. [think that the organisation should consist of 
some important civic authority—the mayor if possible— 
‘with certainly three or four members appointed by pro- 
fessional bodies outside municipal control. Iam glad that 
‘Mr. Buckland has brought this resolution forward and T 
hhave great pleasure in supporting it. 




















Professor ZUG : During the past 24 hours some of you 
have said complimentary things with regard to America. 
As opposed to that I should like to give you a definition of 
‘American architecture expressed by a critic. He said that 
American architecture was one thing to cover up another 
thing in imitation of a third thing which, if genuine, would 
hot be worth while, ‘That was in the eighteen-nineties. 
"Phat was before the great development and renaissance of 
‘American art. ‘The last speaker mentioned the Fine Ars 
Commission at Washington. ‘That happens to be the com 
‘ission in America which has done the best work, and its 
inception was due to the influence of President Roosevelt's 
Tesponding to the request of the American Institute of 
Architects. The British fnstiture can do the same thing for 
England, 1 hope you will remember when I speak that Iam 
not an architect or a city planner, but a professor in an 
American college. I therefore speak in an unprejudiced 
way. There are tivo things T want to say in regard to art 
‘commissions and civicand landscape architectural develop~ 
ment. My friends the landscape architectsand city planners 
‘of America say that the first step in all civic matters is to 
rouse public opinion, Walter Moodie’s book on ‘* What 
isu City 7" deals with the necessity of public propaganda. 























In Chicago they have used itin all manner of ways—in the 
newspapers, on the moving pictures, and in text books for 
the lower grades of the schools as well as for the higher 
grades, If you are going to succeed with commissions you. 
must have the people behind you. ‘The city planners and 
andscape architects in the United States feel very strongly 
that some architects, I mean some American architects, 
‘think so much of their buildings that they forget all about 
the city and all about the approach to the buildings. ‘They 
‘want their building in the most important place, And so, 
the city plunners and landscape architects insist very 
strongly that every civic commission ought to have w city 
planner and landscape architect as a member of the eom- 
in. Tmention this because the eity planner and land: 

scape architects are trained to have the broad vision that 
necessary, and unless you get a man with this vision, 
‘whether he is an architect or a city planner, your commi 
sion will never achieve its greatest success. It is truc that 
Burnham was an architect and only an architect at first, 
but was led by circumstances into becoming a city planne 
Ifyou cannot havea city planner, then have someone whose 
{raining has developed a vision which reaches inro the 
future. 

Mr. E,C.M.WILLMOTT [4] : [feel thatitis fortu- 
nate for Cardiff that this conference has taken place this 
Dartjular year and chat we have had the paper by Me; 

uckland on this particular subject. I hope a copy of it wi 
be sent to every member of the local city council. As 
Professor Zug said, we have to stir up public opinion im- 
‘mediately. We can do our share in Cardiff by stirring up 
‘opinion amongst the City Council, feel very sure that 
paper given by such # distinguished authority and backed 
With the authority of the premier Institute of the country 
‘would carry great weight and would eventually result in an 
attempt fo set up-a commission in Cardiff. Tam not sure 
what the legal position of the commission would be, but 
Tsee no reason why we should not start a civic art com: 
‘mittee in connection with the city council. We have heard 
‘peans of praise ahout what has been done in the lay-out of 
‘Cathays Park, but every architect knows that if he cared to 
criticise it he would find many vulnerable points, ‘The 
‘one great feature, the central avenue, is due to the late 
Marquis of Bute.’ I is, it fs true, a magnificent avenue, 
With an approach from nowhere which leads to nowhere. 
T believe that if a man of large vision had had the handling 
‘of it we should not have had an isolated example of town 
planning but a linked up and properly connected scheme, 

Lt.-Col. W. G. NEWTON [4.]: I should like to take 
up a point which the last speaker raised, and that is the 
‘question of publicity. I feel we are dealing with a matter 
which affects lay opinion, general opinion, and civic 
opinion, yet when we come to the question we ereep like 
carly Christians into oureatacombs, It is trie we have the 
Press, but to be effective in the Press youhave to speak in 
headlines. [would like the Press to take dawn these two 
heddlines. First, in the matter of civic beauty one must 
think in generations and not in periods of yearly rates, and, 
secondly, one ought to realise that beauty is a civic right. 
‘The American civic commissions are very interesting in 
their origin. ‘They started from the general excitement 
connected with the World’s Fair Exposition in 1893, and 
subsequently Mr. Burnham brought forward his far-sighted 
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plan for Chicago. When Mr. Buckland was talking about 
the present state of the committees on taste in America it 
‘seemed tome that we are in danger of thinking in terms of 
ornamental gates, fancy lump posts, and statues. If these 
‘committees are to have a broad vision they should not have 
compulsory powers for two reasons. In the first place, who 
will be on them ? ‘The okd men and their views will become 
‘antiquated, The committees will become stereotyped, and, 
instead of being a help, in time a hindrance. Secondly, it 
is only if theie views are supported by public opinion, by 
arguments and proof, that they will be really broad, alive, 
sound, and effective. "The committees must win thele way 
by the fact that their views are right, 

Mr.T.A, LLOYD [F.] : Lam perfectly convinced that 
unless we have behind ‘these commissions an available 
‘means of instructing public opinion our efforts will be in 
vain. [understand that in America they have what are 
called civic clubs formed for the express purpose of educat- 
‘ng public opinion and fostering right ideals in regnrd to 
city planning. I think we might do very much more than 
we are doing in that ditection, In Curdiff there is a parti- 
ularly good opening for such a club. Ithas occurred tome 
that one very useful method of getting some of this work 
done is to tuck it on to the town planning scheme. 

‘Mr. BUCKLAND (replying) said the danger is that city 
councils may profess to recognise these civic committees 
and yet never refer anything to them, Why I put the res0- 
lution forward is that the time has come for the Institute to 
take what steps it thinks advisable. Do not let us imagine 
that we can do anything with city councils. Let us go to 
the top and get the higher powers to force the local authori 
ties to consult the commission. Tam in perfect agreement 
with Mr, Newton that these bodies should not have statu- 
tory, compuliory powers but that they shold depend upon 

Support they receive from public opinion, Tam going 
to suggest that we must not leave Cardiff without stren- 
thening the hands of our Cardiff colleagues. We must do 
somethingtobringbefore the Cardiffauthorities the opinion 
‘of this conference that all s not well with Cardiff and that 
Cardiff ought at once to take steps to see that they are going 
to have plans for future developments which are going to 
be something fine and worty ofthe buildings already put 
up. Ido not know what form this matter should cake, but 
‘Mr, Keen thinks that it would be advisable that the Cardiff 
Society should send a letter to the authorities voicing the 
‘views of this conference. 

Mr. IVOR JONES suggested that some of the experts 
present should send a eter to the South Wales architects 
‘pointing out the excellent opportunities that existed in Car- 
iff for the setting up of un art commission, and they could 
then lay this before the city heads, He was sure it would 
cearry them a long way and would be far better than sending, 
copies of Mr. Buckland’s paper tothe city councillor, 

‘On the motion of Mr. Hall, seconded by Mr. Ward, this 
‘suggestion was agreed to, 
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A Successful Conference 


A RESUME OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


‘The Programme of the Conference, of which details 
were published in a recent Journal, was carried out 
with complete success. Members were present from 
many parts of the country, the largest contingents being 
from London, Manchester and Liverpool, 

‘The members who arrived in Cardiff on the 8 June 
were received in the evening by the Lord Mayor 
(Councillor F.H. Turnbull) and the Lady Mayoress at 
the City Hai, During the course of the evening a 
brilliant performance was given by one of the famous 
male volce. choirs from the Rhondda Valley. ‘The 
vigour and beauty of the singing of the miners was a 
revelation to the non-Welsh visitors. A most interest~ 
ing exhibition of prints and photographs illustrating 
the History of Cardiff and a'model of the National 
Museum building were on view, 

‘The business of the Conferenice was begun on the 
oth, when, in the Assembly Hall of the ‘Technical 
College, where, under the chairmanship of Mr, Percy 
‘Thomas [F], O.BE., President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, Major Harry Barnes, MP. 
livered a lecture on “ Unification and Registration. 
“Time did not permit a discussion, and the rest of the 
morning was devoted to a visit to the City Hall and 
Law Courts in Cathays Park, In the afternoon the 
Glamorgan County Hall veas visited, and Mr. E. Vin- 
cent Harris [F;], the designer of the building, con- 
ducted the purty over it, and answered many questions 
‘on its planning and construction. ‘The Welsh National 
Museum was then visited, and Mr, A, Dunbar Smith 
[#), who, with the late Mr. Cecil Brewer (F'}, designed 
the building, acted as guide. ‘The party was then enter 
tained to tew in the Museum by the invitation of Alder 
man ‘Treharne James, Chairman of the Management 
Committee. A vote of thanks to the authorities of the 
‘Museum was moved by Mr. Francis Jones [F:], 
President of the Matichester Society of Architects, and 
responded to by Lord ‘Treowen, Chairman of the 
Museum. 

"The Conference Banquet took place in the evening at 
the Park Hotel, More than, 110 guests were present, 
under the Chairmanship of the President of the Royal 
Institute, and many of the leading citizens of South 
Wales, including the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress 
of Cardiff, honoured the Royal Institute by their at- 
tendance, 

‘On the morning of the 10 June the serious business 
of the Conference was completed by a Lecture by Mr. 
Herbert’, Buckland [F7.], President of the Birmingham 
































Architectural Association, on the subject of " Civic 
Architecture and Advisory Art Commissions.” An 
animated discussion followed, with particular refer 
ence to the planning of the famous Civic Centre of 
Cardiff 

‘A visit to the Cardiff Fire Station followed. ‘The 
designer, Mr. Vincent Harris, was present, and the 
Chief Constable staged a thrilling demonstration of the 
various activities of the Brigade, Me, Gilbert Fraser 
[FJ], President of the Liverpool Architectural Society, 
expressed to the Chief Constable the thanks of the 

arty. 

erThe afternoon was devoted to avisit to Cardiff Caste, 
by the kind invitation of the Marquis of Bute, The 
architect of the castle, Mr. J. P. Grant (4.], conducted 
the whole party, which by now numbered’ more than 
zoo, over the Roman fortress, the ruins of the Norman 
‘eastle, and the medizval palace, restored and decorated 
‘by William Burges. ‘The visit developed into a delight- 
ful garden party in the beautiful grounds, and Mr. 
Arthur Keen [F'], Hon, Secretary of the RLB.A. re- 
quested Captain Grant to convey to the Marquis of 
Bute the cordial thanks of the Conference for his 
generous hospitality. 

In the evening the closing scene of the Conference 
was a smoking concert at the Park Hotel, at which the 
members of the Conference were the guests of the 
South Wales Institute of Architect. “Phe ™ Cymrie 
Octette " sang National airs throughout the evening, 
and Mr. William Woodward [F:], speaking on behall 
all the visitors, expressed to Mr, Perey "Thomas his 
appreciation of all that the South Wales Institute had 
done to ensure the suceess of the Conference, which 
had been one of the most delightful experiences of his 
life. Mr. Thomas briefly responded. 

‘On Sunday, 11 June, some so visitors remained to 
take partin the chars-A banctour to the Wye Valley. ‘The 
weather, which had favoured the Conference from the 
start, was perfect, and the tour was a complete success. 
Some two hours’ were spent at Tintern, where, after 
lunch, the party was conducted over the ruins of the 
Abbey by Mr. Trowbridge, of the Office of Works, who 
explained the methods that had been adopted in the 
preservation of the ruins 

‘The unquestioned success of this, the second of the 
Provincial Conferences of the Royal Institute, was due 
entirely to the energy, enthusiasm, and organising 
ability of the local Conference Committee, which, under 
the President, Mr. Perey ‘Thomas, and the Hon, Secre- 
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tary, Mr. Ivor Jones, were at work for months arranging 
every detail of the programme. 

Our thanks are especially due to the members of this 
Committee, whose names appear elsewhere, to the 
Stewards, who worked so indefatigably to prevent the 
slightest hitch from taking place, to Mr. C, F. Bates 
and Mr. C. L, Jones, who jointly designed the beau- 
tiful cover of the Programme ; te Mr. W.S_Purchon, 
who managed with such striking success the press 
arrangements and the “ publicity” side of the Con- 
ference and arranged the exhibition of students’ draw- 
ings which was on view in the Assembly Hall of the 
‘Technical College during the Conference ; to Captain 
J.P. Grant, who gave us such courteous help in con- 
nection with the visit to Cardiff Castle ; to Mr. Vincent 
‘Harris and Mr. Dunbar-Smith for their services in the 
visits to their buildings; to Miss Atkins, the lady- 
student of the School of Architecture, who so grace- 
fully presented our bouquet to the Lady Mayoress in 
the City Hall on the night of our arrival ; and to the 
band of Boy Scouts, whose services as messengers and 
guides were beyond praise. 

We have also to record our most grateful acknow- 
Jedgments to those hospitable citizens of Cardiff who 
did s0 much to contribute to the pleasure and interest 
of our visits. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, 
‘whose reception at the City Hall was so delightful an 
introduction to the Conference; the Marquis of Bute, 
who entertained us so bountifully at the Castle ; the 














Earl of Crawford and Balcarres; Sir Lionel Earle, and 
Sir Frank Baines, who arranged our inspection of the 
works at Tintern Abbey, and Mr. Trowbridge, who 
showed tus all that he was doing ; the Chief Constable 
of Cardiff, whoarranged our visits to the Law Cours 
and the Fire Station ; the authorities of the National 
Museum—Lord Treowen, Alderman Treharne James, 
and Dr. Evans Hoyle—to whom we are indebied for 
our visit to that beautiful building; the ‘Town Clerk 
of Cardiff, to whose courtesy we are indebted for our 
visit to the City Hall; the County Councillors of 
Glamorgan, who permitted us to inspect their Hall; 
the Technical Instruction Committee, by whose kind 
permission the Conference was held in the Teclnical 

college; Mr. L.. Harris, the Marquis of Bute's agent, 
who assisted us so materially in our visit to the Caste 
the editors of the great newspapers of South Wales 
‘who, both before and during the Conference, took s0 
Svely and helpful an interest in our ings 5 all 
these, and others, who will forgive us if we have 
‘omitted to acknowledge their services, have placed us 
so heavily in their debt that we ean but place the fact 
on record and trust that they will realise our gratitude. 

1M. 
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The History of the Mansion House* 


By ALFRED W. 8, CROSS, M.A., VICE-PRESID! 





N this recently published work 

Sydney Perks, F.S.A., FRIB.A., in addition. to 

dealing with the site of the Mansion House, the Wal- 
Brook, the Stocks Market, the early Church of St, 
Stephen, the old Statue of Charles IT.and the Surveys of 
London, made after the Great Fire, gives us a detailed 
description of Dance’s building, including an account of 
the various alterations carried out in the nineteenth cen: 
tury. This important volume is a very welcome addi 
tion to the comparatively few works we possess dealing, 
authoritatively and exhaustively, with our ancient eivie 
buildings. Owing to the special facilities he enjoys, 
‘Mr.jPerks has been enabled to make full use of the 
City archives, at Guildhall and elsewhere, in collecting 
reliable and unimpeachable information relative to the 
‘Mansion House. And heis to be congratulated upon the 
very painstaking and conscientious manner in which he 
has carried out his self-imposed and self-sacrificing task, 

Centrally situated in the ancient Roman Londinium 
near the esstern bank of the Walbrook, then a narrow 
stream about three or four feet in depth, the neighbour- 
hood of what is now the Mansion House, even in those 
remote days, was the centre of civic activities. 

‘The Mansion House, the official residence of the 
Lord Mayor, stands partly upon the site of the old 
Stocks Market, so named from the stocks set up for the 
punishment of offenders that formerly stood there, and 
partly upon the precincts of the ancient Church of 
St.Mary Woolchurch. Founded by Henry le Waleis, 
‘Mayor of London in the tenth year of the reign of 
Edward I., the Stocks Market soon became one of the 
five privileged marts of the City. Stow refers to the 
second market building, erected in 1410, during the 
reign of Henry IV., and in a description of the open 
market place which was laid out after the Great Fire of 
London, Strype say 

Up further north isthe Stocks Market, As to the present 
state of which, its converted to a quite contrary use ; for 
instead of fish and flesh sold there before the Fire, are now 
sold fruits, roots and herbs ; for which it is very con 
siderable and much resorted unto, being of note for having 
the choicest in their kind of all sores, surpassing all other 
markets in London. . . . At the north end of the market 
pice, by a water conduit pipe, is erected a nobly great 
Statue of King Charles I1.on horseback trampling on slaves, 
standing on a pedestal with dolphins cut in niches all of 
freestone und encompassed with handsome iron grates, 
‘This statue was made and erected at the sole charge of 
Sir Robert Viner, Alderman Knight and baronet, an 
honourable worthy, and generous magistrate of this City. 


's author, Mr. 
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‘The equestrian statue to which Strype refers had a 
curious history. In a transaction, recorded by Pepys, it 
appears that Robert Viner, merchant and goldsmith of 
London, madea profit of £10,000 through his successful 
efforts to negotiate a loan on behalf of King Charles I, 
and, grateful for the honours bestowed upon him 
by his royal patron, Viner determined to erect statue 
of the King. But knowing little of art, or artists, he set 
about obtaining the statue as quickly and as cheaply as 
possible, His object was achieved with the aid of one 
of his mercantile correspondents at Leghorn, through 
whom a white marble figure, said to he that of John 
Sobieski, the heroic King of Poland, which, owing to 
some mischance, had been left upon the maker's hands, 
was sent to London. It represented the King on horse~ 
back trampling upon a prostrate ‘Turk, Alterations 
made in the faces of the figures transformed that of 
Sobieski into an exceedingly bad likeness of Charles II, 
and that of his prostrate foe into one bearing, perhaps, 
some slight resemblance to Oliver Cromwell. But, by. 
2 most unfortunate oversight, the Turk's ttirban was 
allowed to remain on the Lord-Protector's head, and 
thus revealed the original purpose of the sculptured 
group. Long after the demolition of the Stocks Market 
this ridiculous monument remained prone and neg- 
lected in the purlieus of Guildhall, and the efforts made 
by the City Fathers to rid themselves of it are of some 
interest, ‘Thus an advertisement was inserted in the 
Daily Post of 28 November 1737. giving notice that 
“the Committee appointed by Common Council 10 
erect a Mansion House for the Lord Mayors of this 
City for the time being" intend to dispose of “ the 
‘Timber, Boards and Tyles belonging to the several 
Sheds and Houses that lately stood on the Ground 
where Stocks-Market was used to be held, in different 
Lots (that js to any) the Timber and Boards in one 
Tot, the ''yles in another, and the materials belonging to 
the Conduit, Pedestal and Horse in another lot.” As 
ano suisfactory offer was received forthe purchase“ 
one lot” of the materials belonging to the “ Conduit, 
Pedestal anid Horse,” another advertisement appeared, 
in the Daily Post of 9, 10 and 12 December 1737, 28 
the result of which, although John Hoare "and * Mr, 
Long ” both wanted the horse, for which Long offered 

12, further consideration of the matter was adjourned, 
‘There is no mention of the sculpture again until 47 
February 1738, when the Lord Mayor informed the 
Committee he had talked with Mr. Viner at the House 
of Commons with reference to his claim for the horse, 
a stone Pedestal, Horse and Statue, of King Charles 1. 
said to have ben set up by Sir Robert Viner, an ances 
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tor of the said Mr. Vyner."” Although the Committee 
appear to have admitted the justice of the claim with 
quite unusual alacrity, yet it would seem that there had 
been some misapprehension concerning it, for when, 
‘on the following 3 March, the Town Clerk and Comp: 
troller saw Mr. Vyner on the subject, he reminded 
them that the statue was erected by Sir Robert Vyner 

yy the consent of the City as an ornament, and that 
it should remain there till waisted or Devoured by 
time, and that he would have nothing to do in removing 
it, oF taking it down, nor would he Receive the same.” 
length, in 1779, after many years of neglect, the 
statue was presented by the Corporation to Mr. Robert 
Vyner, another descendant of the loyal Lord Mayor, 
who at once removed it from London, and set it up in 
his country seat. 

‘The records of the City Corporation contain several 
references to the “ Lord Mayor's House ” long before 
the erection of a permanent official residence was con- 
templated. But, as Mr. Perks explains, these early re 
ferences only applied to their places of business at which 
the aldermen and citizens were then content to reside. 
‘An extract from the Repertories of that date makes 
clear that, as early as 15 November 1670, the Corpo- 
ation had under consideration a proposal "touching 
an house to be erected and continued for the constant 
habitation of the Lord Maiors of this Citty.”" 

‘The ultimate selection in 1736 of the present site 
seems to have involved a considerable amount of 
preliminary discussion, as the alternative suggestions 
in favour of Leadenhall Market and Gresham College 
found strong support. It was eventually decided to 
have a limited competition for the building, and three 
well-known architects of the day, Gibbs, James and 
Leoni, were invited to attend the committee, Although 
he was then acting for the Corporation as Clerk of the 
City’s Works, Dance was not asked at this stage of the 

rroceedings to take part in the competition. On 18 

larch a letter from Mr, Batty Langley was read, but 
the Committee made no order thereon.” This letter, 
which was addressed to Sit Edward Bellamy, the Lord 
Mayor, was 2s follows :-— 

‘Mx Lonp,—Being not very well, I cannot attend your 
Lordship and the Gentlemen of the Committee this sfter- 
noon, as I would gladly have done ; wherefore 1 beg leave 
to inform your Lordship and ye Gentlemen of ye Com- 
mittee, that as the Just Rules of Architecture have always 
‘been my study and as thereby I have demonstrated the 
many beauties and defects in our Publick Buildings ; of 
which I lately published an acct in the Grub Street Journal 
lunder the name of Hiram—I therefore beas leave to inform 
‘yr. Lordship and ye other Gentlemen of the Committee 
that as I know myself able to compose a Design for a 
“Mansion House with greater Magnificency, Granduer and 
Beauty than has been yet express'd in any—nay eyen in all 
—the Publick Buildings of this City taken together—T am 
therefore making » Plan, Elevation and Section for ye 
‘same (supposing it to be erected in Stocks Market) which 
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in abt. three weeks’ time I shall have completed, and now 
bbeg leave that then, I may be permitted to exhibit ye sume 
unto this Committee for consideration. 

‘Mr. Justice Blacketbee of Parliamt. Stairs is my near 
neighbour, and who will farther inform yr Lordship of my 
abilities, et., if required. 

Tam, 
‘Yr. Lordship’s obedient Servt. 
(ead,) Barry Lancuev. 





18.3.1734-5. 
On 1 April 1735 Leoni wrote from “ Vine Street by 
Piccadilly” that his plans were ready, On 8 May 1735 
Gibbs and Leoni both attended the Committee Meet 
ing and handed in a“ Draught of Plan,” when it was 
decided that a sub-committee should view the sites of 
Gresham College, Leadenhall Market, and the Stocks 
Market. The three competing architects were con- 
sulted on 3 July 1735 relative to some details of their 
schemes for the erection of a Mansion House at the 
Stocks Market, On the same day the committee de- 
cided to abandon the idea of the Gresham College sit. 
Meanwhile Batty Langley had been very persistent in 
pushing himself forward, and on 6 July 1735 he wrote 
the following letter to the Town Clerk :— 


July ye 6th 1735. 
Parliament Stairs. 
St,—My Lord Mayor has informed me, that his Lord 
ship has given you orders, for to give, or send me notice, 
Of the time, when the Cornmittee, appointed for building 
the Mansion House, have their next meeting, If youl 
please to send to me at Parliament Stairs, near, Old Palace 
Yard, Westminster, such notice will be rec'd. 
By Sir, 
your humble Servant, 

(ad.) Barry Lanctry. 
‘As the result of this letter Batty Langley was called 
before the committee on 17 July “at the Lord Mayor's 
request” and presented his plan, It was decided at 
this meeting that Dance should also he invited to sub- 
mit design, and the following letter was gent co each of 
the five architects now selected -— 

Si,—The Committee for the Mansion House desire 
{you to Draw a Plan of a House for the Ground in that part 
‘of Leadenhall Markett betycen the four Towers where the 
‘Leather and Hide Marketts are now held, the Dimensions 
of which Ground as Repted, to ye Comtes. is in ffront 
next Leadenhall Street from "Tower to ‘Tower about 130 
feet, in Depth about 228 feet, and ye buck from the west 
to ye arch near Gracechurch Street, about 120 feet. 

Sent to JAMES. 
Gunns. 
Lost. 
LaNatry. 
Dance. 








8th July 1735. 
On 19 November 1735 the committee saw the archi- 
tects and James, Gibbs and Batty Langley submitted 
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plans for the Leadenhall site, for which Leoni’s plans 
‘were not yet ready, On the other hand, Dance de- 
livered two designs, one for the Leadenhall Market site 
and one for the Stocks Market site, 

In the following December the committee submitted 
a report to the Court of Common Council giving par- 
ticulars of the Stocks Market and Leadenhall Market 
sites, ‘They said the five architects had submitted plans 
for each site, and they were ready for instructions, On 
28 March 1736 the Court finally decided to build on the 
Stocks Market site, and on 6 July 1737 the committee 
made their examination of the designs and estimates 
cost submitted by the following architects -— 








Leoni ry £26,000 
Gibbs 2.5. 30,000 
James - £30,000 
Dance 1. 226,200 


Ttappears that at this meeting“ one Mr. Ware attended 
at the door, wa called in "and presented a design 10 
ost £23,000, “ On the 27th of the same month all the 
designs sent in by the invited architects, together with 
one prepared by Mr. Ware without any directions ” 
were brought forward by the committee before the 
Court of Common Council with a recommendation 
that the design by Dance be accepted. For some un- 
Known reason Batty Langley seems to have retired from 
the contest at this stage of the competition, although he 
had prepared and submitted plans for the Stocks 
Market site. With regard to the remuneration made to 
the competing architects on 3 March 1737, the com- 
mittee agreed to pay " Mr. Gibbs one hundred guineas 
for his trouble in attendance and drawing plans by 
order of this Committee, Mr. James seventy-five 
guineas, Mr, Leoni fifty guineas, and Mr. Batty Lang- 
ley twenty guineas.” 

‘The space at my disposal does not admit of more 
than a passing reference to the interesting accounts 
given in Chapters XI, XI, and XIII. of the building 
of the Mansion House, and of the later alterations, 

‘The excellent illustrations, which are numerous and 
‘well chosen, comprise reproductions of most of the 
‘competitive designs received for the building, although 
‘Mr. Perks has been unable to illustrate Leoni"s scheme. 
And the value of the written matter is enhanced by the 
inclusion in the work of numerous old maps, plans and 
views, which cannot fail to be highly appreciated by 
all lovers of the architectural history of our metropolis. 
Although the book appears to have been carefully pre- 
pared for the press, there is a typographical error in the 
second paragraph of Chapter Il. in which reference is 
made to the publication, for the first time, of extracts 
from the Liber Albus. But as there are no extracts given 
in this chapter from the Liber Albus and several fromthe 
Liber Horn, it is obvious that the words Liber Albus 
should read Liber Horn, 











What is Architectural 
Design ? 


On ‘Thursday, 4 June, the third of the series of 
public lectures, held under the auspices of the Litera- 
ture Committec of the Institute, was delivered by Mr. D. 
S. Maccoll, the Keeper of the “ Wallace Collection.’ 
‘The title of his discourse was" Whatis Architecture ? 
and his observations on this subject were naturally re- 
ceived with the greatest interest by members of the 
Institute. Mr. Maccoll is not only eminent as a writer 
upon painting and sculpture, but he gave indisputable 
evidence of a very wide knowledge of architecture, and 
‘one is tempted to express regret that his acute critical 
powers should not more often be placed at the service 
of our profession. Unfortunately, I did not have the 
privilege of examining the actual text of Mr. Maccoll’s 
lecture, 30, in writing this short impression of it, I must 
rely upon’ my memory of the arguments which he 
advanced, and can necessarily give but a very inade 
quate account of the wealth of illustration and. the 
felicity of expression with which Mr, Maccoll delighted 

One of the chief merits of Mr. Maccoll’s exposition 
‘vas that he was able to dojustice to the utilitarian aspects 
of architecture without appearing to ignore or dis 
parage the esthetic motives which haye ever prevented 
the artist from resting content with the satisfaction of 

ilitarian needs alone, In fact—and this is really an 
important test by which the lay commentator upon 
architecture is judged by those who practise this art— 
he was prepared to admit the logical propriety of the 
decorative use of the classic order for the purpore of 
giving emphasis and rhythm to the various parts of a 
fagade. As a grievance of architects that 

red. lay public, which for the most part is 
still under the influence of Ruskin, has no compre 
hension of the function of the orders, and frequently 
refers to their modern use in ferro-concrete buildings. 
as little less than a sham, it is comforting to find that 
‘Mr, Maccoll is willing to lend his authority to the 
‘opposite view. In support of his contention that an 
esthetic form must, not necessarily follow the lines of 
construction, he took a very happy illustration from the 
art of dress, and showed that the charm and beauty of 
a costume is largely dependent upon the fact that at 
some points it is both governed by and emphasises the 
structure of the body while at other pointsit deliberately 
departs from it and follows a law of its own. Yet it 
‘cannot be denied that under certain conditions a strict 
‘obedience to the dictates of practical convenience and 
structural fitness will lead to beauty, and Mr. Maccoll 
took as an example the form of a well-made sailing ship 
as it wrestles with wind and wave. Here all other con- 
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siderations appear to have been sacrificed to the urgent 
need of making the vessel seaworthy in every respect. 
‘And yet even in this ene a certain latitude is allowed, 
for, given the main dispositions of the ship’s weight 
and the necessary section lines of that part which is 
permanently immersed, the superstructure can be of 
the most varied character. ‘The wooden battleships 
of the eighteenth century showed evidence of a remark- 
able power of architectural design; not only the 
decorated prows, but the exquisite external treatment 
of the stern eabins, the rhythmical pattern of the square 
port holes, and the elaborated punctuation of the tall 
masts all combined to give an effect of grandeur, of a 
‘maturity of artistic conception such as a simple sailing 
boat could never suggest. But all ships haye this 
advantage, that the very conditions of their movement 
determine the inflection—the obvious difference be- 
tween the shape of stern and bow, which does much to 
give the structure an appearance of vitality, A false 
symmetry in this respect would spoil the design im- 
mediately. Again, the formal canons are directly 
applicable to ships, for just as Mr. Maccoll found 
reason to disapprove of a window cut in two by a 
vertical sash bar, a duality of masts or funnels can be 
‘equally offensive. Everybody knows that the Tiger is 
much more beautiful than the Jron Duke! But al- 
though the analogy from ship design can usefully be 
introduced into 2 discussion upon architecture, there 
is one important respect in which this analogy must 
break down. A ship is a thing complete in itself ; itis 
in this respect like a tree or like one of the lower 
animals of which the beauty ean be conceived as an 
isolated phenomenon, but the buildings of a city form 
a community, and they must express a scale of social 
Values. ‘The'charm of architecture lies not only in the 
elegance of an individual house but in the subtle re- 
lationship of one building to another. 

Mr. Maccoll, owing to the limited time allotted to 
him, was unable to give us the benefit of the whole of 
the address which he had prepared ; it was his inten- 
tion before discussing his own views upon design to 
‘criticise some of the,architectural theories recently pro- 

‘As it was, he confined himself to an extra 
ly interesting analysis of the main contentio 
of Mr. Geoflrey Scott's "* Architecture of Humanism. 
Whether he altogether did justice to the destructive 
power of that outstanding work, in which the worst, 
the most tiresome, and the most plausible architectural 
fallicies have bee so brilliantly exposed, is perhaps 
doubtful, but then it was clear that Mr. Maccoll was 
out to do a little destruction on his own account, 
for he directed his critical attention almost entirel 
to the last chapters of Mr. Scott's volumie, in whi 
the psychological basis of our appreciation of architec 
ture is discussed. I do not attempt to reproduce 
Mr, Maccoll’s penetrating comments upon those chap- 
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ters, but confine myself to a passing reference to just 
the one argument, where he says the qualities of 
“Humanism” that Mr. Scott attributes to the 
Baroque style—the "* soaring,’ the * springing,” and 
other such symbols of vitality—are equally to be found 
in a Gothic church, I should like to put on record, 
however, the regret, which I know to be shared by many 
members of the Institute, that Mr, Geoffrey Scott him- 
self should not have been present to take part in this 
debate. 

‘The important question of design in perspective 
occupied s good deal of Me. MacColls attention, and he 
brought to the consideration of this problem the fresh- 
ness of vision which is derived from the habit of con- 
centrating upon the pictorial significance of asi archi- 
tectural composition, When a building is finished, 
what one sees is not the whole building but one par- 
ticular picture of the building, and a picture is essen- 
tially a composition in two dimensions. And as these 
pictures are almost infinite in number, what possible 
control ean the architect have over them ? ‘To this the 
architect would perhaps reply that, although he designs 
in the solid, the“ distortion ™ of perspective is of such 
an orderly and harmonious character that it can never 
tither obliterate or disguise the synthetic relationship 
between the parts of an architectural composition when 
‘once this relationship has been established in the soli 

T will conclude by expressing the hope that Mr. 
‘MacColl’s lecture will shorily be published in a form 
which will make it accessible to all architects. 

‘A. Taystax: Enwanns [4]. 


The Study of Design in 


Decoration 


By HUBERT C. CORLETTE, O.BE. [FJ- 

Every architect uses archaslogy with a purpose. 
‘That purpose is practical, He is not solely con- 
cerned with the historical side of art, for as be is, 
or hopes to be, a producer, he is wise when he does 
not refuse to learn all he can from past masters in 
any school of design. But the archeologist who is only 
‘engaged with an effort to reconstruct the past out of 
present relics is too often incapable of appreciating real 
values in modern design, He seems dist to judge 
all efforts to. produce by standards. which encourage 
hypocrisy. In art, especially in architecture, this 
peculiar vice iva last refuge of destitution, It teaches 
men to evade risk and avoid adventure, It is a form 
of insurance against incompetence by resort to a policy 
of reproduction, But reproduction in the arts is never & 
living motive. And anything that emerges from such an 
aim is still-born, ‘Therefore, it is that in architecture 
and all the allied arts we must make our study of old 
things, done in the past, serve our purpose in new things: 
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‘we wish to do in the present, so that we may try and 
produce something which shall bea legacy for the future. 
When Mr. W. Harvey read his paper on ‘* Colour 
in Architecture” at the Institute recently, he illustrated 
his observations by some of hiis own valuable studies of 
early design in colour decoration. ‘These drawings 
‘were fine examples of pencil and brush craftsmanship. 
But they were much more than drawings, for they had 
4 clear architectural purpose in them.’ ‘They were 
serious studies of methods in design. And as they 
‘were drawn to scale they provided valuable information 
about the need of a well considered relative scale in 
decoration when it is used to emphasise and express 
architectural forms. It was possihle to see from these 
drawings that the wall planes or vault surfaces were 
still functional. None of the colour designs upon them 
hhad been used with an effort to transform the structural 
‘entities of a building by the flimsy realism of picture 
making in positions where it is often misapplied. In 
those drawings which showed mosaic work, stained 
glass, or the use of marbles, and other substances, it 
‘was possible to sce how the old designers allowed the 
materials, in and with which they worked, to define, 
even to dictate, the method and manner of design 
which could be tsed, And it vas so very obvious that 
in doing 20 the materials themselves had suggested 
ideas both of composition, character, and colour. 
Stained glass was a constructed scheme of colour re- 
quiring technical craftsmanship of many kinds to pro- 
duce it, But it was never handled as if the subject to 
be presented could be treated in the same way as a 
picture painted on canvas, Nor was mosaic work dealt 
‘withas ifit was putinits place like fresco with a brush on 
a plaster surface, Differences of texture and of material 
were allowed in this way to tell their tale as part of the 
decorative scheme, And, in the studies of Saracenic 
tile design, it was apparent that, apart from the object 
of providing colour, the small scale of much of the work 
‘on large wall surfaces was handled with masterly pur- 
pose. For this small scale on broad surfaces intro- 
duced a new sense of texture, and provided a com- 
parison by which sizes both of height or expanse 
could be felt, And, whileit did this, it was used so that 
the complexity and’ intricacy of detail did not destroy 
the large breadth of the conception as a whole. 
‘These are some suggestions of method and of 
inciple which may be read in studying old work as 
sks full of learning for those who can glean it. 
Drawings may in some degree be regarded xs transla 
tions or transcripts from the original text, perhaps. 
But if, in order to understand the written thought of 
‘earlier civilisations, we sometimes use English versions 
of the originals, we may learn much which would other~ 
wise be hidden. And, as all design in art is unwritten 
thought, we do well to try to discover what it teaches— 
foritdoes teach. Itteaches much more than technical 




















method. It is a move of expressing unspoken ideas 
and ideals, ‘These we must try to discover, as well as 
the secrets of method by which they are given voice in 
the silent recesses of some mighty dome, or amid the 
living curves that vault across a Gothie nave, itself an 
inspiration, covering things inspired, and built on a 
practical, rational, development of thought-suggesting 
construction. 

It is a common view that architects are not concerned 
with, know little of, and care less for decorative design 
in colour. It is a thoroughly mistaken view, as we all 
know among ourselves. But itis evident that a public 
‘education in the value of mural and other decoration i 
taking place around us, ‘The Royal Academy is giving, 
ts it should, an admirable Tead in the process next 
winter. And it will, presumably, endeavour to show. 
‘what has been, and is being, done by modern designers 
to provide colourin our buildings, Perhapsassomuch 
‘ean be learnt from old examples, as a guide for present 
practice, the R.IB.A. could also help in another direc 
tion. Many valuable studies of such examples have 
been shown during some years past, But a repre 
sentative collection of such studies, if exhibited in the 
Royal Institute Galleries, might be useful in giving 
public evidence of the fact that colour was, in the past, 
always considered an essential factor in architecture. 
And, at the same time, while being educational in this 
way, such an exhibition might be made to serve a 
practical purpose in the education of modern designers. 












Review 


ENGLISH RENAISSANCE WOODWORK, 1660~ 
1730: A Selection of the Finest Examples of Monu- 
mental and Domestic Woodivork of the Late 
Renaissance in England. By 'Thomas J, Beveridge, 
[London : Technical Journals, Ltd.) 

‘This is a truly monumental work. Tt contains $6 
plates of measured drawings illustrating the decorative 
woodwork and carving of the Wren period. There are 
17 plates of the choir stalls and screens of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, 12 of the woodwork of Hampton Court 
Palace, 10 of London churches, 14 of various Oxford 
colleges, and 1s of Cambridge. ‘The method of 
illustration: is by carefully drawn elevations of the 
selected subjects, with such explanatory plans as are 
necessary, and a few key plans of the rooms of which 
the woodwork forms part. Further details of mouldings 

wd carving. are then drawn and reproduced to the 
cale of a quarter full size. These are mostly in a thick 
ink outline, shaded also in strong line. 

In the face of all this industry it may seem a little 
captious to complain, yet is the whole book so good 
that one hegrudges the something of disappointment 
that it is not wholly satisfying, Mr. Beveridge’s con- 
vention of draughtsmanship appears to have coloured 
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his vision, and is almost too robust for the delicacy of 
much of the work he illustrates. The skill s here, and 
such drawings as those of the altar rails of Trinity 
College Chapel, Cambridge, are in every way admir- 
able. “Sensitively drawn in’ pencil and tinted, repro- 
duced by a tone process, they give the spirit and 
“ woodiness "of the work far more truly than do some 
of the indiscriminately thick lined ink drawings. One 
finds oneself wishing that the actual pencil drawings of 
the carving made on the spot by Mr. Beveridge had 
been reproduced instead of the pen translations. 

For a truer appreciation of the spirit of the Wren 
woodwork one may suggest the study of this book of 
measured drawings side by side with the photographs 
of Mr. Avray Tipping’s book on Grinling Gibbons. 
Each would then correct or supply what was lacking 
in the other, and the rigid data of the one be trans- 
muted hy the finer presentation of the second, ‘The 
elevational drawings are good, particularly the gallery 
screen of the south choir aisle of St. Paul's, and a fine 
doorway at the head of the staircase there, the corner 
chimney piece in the King’s state dressing-room and the 
walls of the King's Gallery at Hampton Court, the 
vestry of St, Laurence Jewry, the Hatton Garden 
dining room, and the Combination Room at Clare 
College. Here the fine architectural character of the 
design of the woodwork is clearlyseen. Window, door, 
fireplace, or long stately panel take their place in the 
ordered effect of the whole room. ‘There is nothing 
casual oF picturesqu 

It ig well to be reminded by such a book as this of 
the great value of this heritage of the Wren woodwork. 
As joinery it is superb craftsmanship. In design it is 
as expressive of the movement of its age as is the archi- 
tectural design of the exterior fagades. It emphasises 
to a large degree the change in ideals of the time, yet 
in its earlier stages may well have heen carried out by 
the same craftsmen who had worked the small panels 
and shallow pilasters of Aston Hall. ‘The simplicity 
and comparative fewness of the mouldings used are 
remarkable. ‘The bolection panel moulding used at 
‘Hampton Court is found also at St.Paul’s, at the Ken- 
sington Orangery, and in several chambers in Gray's 
Inn, ‘The fine sumptuous effect given by the projec- 
tion of the panel beyond the face of the stiles or framing 
was evidently fully appreciated by these joiners, for we 
find it everywhere. 

‘The co-operation of the architect and the craftsman 
was neyer more happily effected than in this partner- 
ship of Wren with his woodworkers and carvers. In 
his woodwork, and especially in the domestic joinery, 
Wren seems to be more human than in some of his 
greater works, a5 though the rearer of mighty domes 
had permitted himself to take a litte relaxation, a little 
homely pleasure, in the design of such things as the 
angle fireplaces at Hampton Court and the woodwork 
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surrounding them, This book, then, is one which all 
students of the period will find interesting and useful. 
Should any remarks of mine send them to the actual 
‘woodwork to compare the effect with Mr. Beveridge’s 
drawings, he, Lam sure, will be the last to complain. 
W.H, Anse [4]. 





‘THE RELATION OF ARCHITECTURE TO 
HISTORY. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, in a recent letter to The Times, 
supporting a plea for better education in the fine arts 
and for recognition by the universities of art as a 
subject of study, without which education is quite 
incomplete,” raises a point, so far as the art of architec- 
ture is concerned, which has been very inadequately 
realised by our historians, ‘The great historians—Gib- 
bon was to some extent an exception—have failed to 
‘give full recognition to the importance of architecture 
a a “historical document ” in the explanation of the 
life of past ages ; and it may also be said that historians 
of architecture have, until recent times, been inclined 
to leave 4 little out of account the historical circum- 
stances in which great building has been produced. 
‘The importance of architecture in this tion is 
admirably illustrated by Mr. Keen, “ Art," he says, 
‘in one form or another, has been so great a factor in 
human life at all times that it provides complete and 
reliable evidence of the facts of history. The growth of 
civilisation, the distribution of races, intercourse be- 
tween nations, trade and commerce, war, religion—all 
are illustrated by it with the utmost fidelity. May Itake 
such a simple illustration as the architecture of this 
country for, say, five or six centuries after the Conquest ? 
Each building by the fashion of its mouldings and all 
the peculiarities of its structure can be dated within « 
very few years ; and the inevitable result of this is that 
‘we can tell where and when monasteries flourished and 
when the parish church came into its own ; at what 
period frontiers were defined and fortified ; to what 
places French and Italian culture penetrated ; when 
municipal institutions flourished ; what trades were 
developed in particular places ; and, broadly, all the 
facts of national development. ‘The heraldry tells us 
about the ruling families and the alliances that they 
formed. The sculpture is far more than a decoration ; 
itis a record of life and work and religious belief : just 
the things that a student of history requires to kriow- 
In domestic life the evolution of the dwelling-house 
from the Norman keep down to the riverside houses of 
the eighteenth century, accurately dated in every cen- 
tury and every change made apparent, is a definite 
record of the conditions in each period. Indeed, the 
connection between art and history seems a0 ob- 
vious that the neglect of it in the universities is a most 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIES, 

‘The Board of Architectural Studies of the Universi 
of Cambridge have appointed Mr. D. Theodore Fyfe, 
FSA. F.RLB.A,, us Master of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity School of Architecture. Mr. Fyfe will take up 
residence and duty at the opening of the Michaclmas 
term. ‘The school also has as its officers Mr. T. H. 
Lyon, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, Director of 
Design, and Mr. H. C, Hughes, M.A., AR.LB.A., of 
Petethouse, assistant instructor. ‘The lecturers in- 
clude Professor Beresford Pite and several university 
professors and lecturers. ‘The lecture list for next 
term will be issued shortly 














In connection with the foundation of the new School 
of Studies at Cambridge, Professor Beresford Pite, on 
5 July, wrote to the Times : 

* Since the momentous discussion in your columns 
upon ‘a proposed diploma in architecture at Cam- 
bridge,” in Februsry 1908, considerable progress has 
heen made in the practical recognition of art in that 
University. I cite from the official ‘ Students” Hand- 
book,” page 537, for 1920-21. 

“Tn June 1908 the University established an exami- 
nation in architecture, and in 1912 a Board of Archi- 
tectural Studies was established to take charge of it and 
of the instruction in architecture. In June r9r3 a re~ 
vised schedule of the examination was passed by the 
‘Senate and came into force in June 1914. In June 1921 
the Univeityextablished an examination in architec; 
tural studies for the ordinary B.A. degree and approved 
regulations for the inchusion of the history of art among 
the principal subjects. This new examination in archi- 
tectural studies will gradually, beginning in the Easter 
‘Term, 1922, supersede the other examinations.” 

* Candidates for the ordinary B.A. degree following 
courses of study covering three principal subjects (with 
subsidiary subjects) are permitted to select as one of 
their principal subjects the history of art. ‘The examina- 
tion includes :—(1) General history of art ; (2) history 
of architecture, classical, medieval, or Oriental ; (3) 
Renaissance and modern architecture ; (4) town pln 
ning ; (5) theory of art in relation to architecture ; (6) 
subjects for an essay. Students of architecture are 
awarded the ordinary BLA. degree after keeping nine 
terms, and passing first, second and third examinations, 
together with drawings and testimonies of study. ‘The 
School of Architecture has its own studios, where in- 
struction in drawing and design is given, and where 
students can work continuously, under the direction of 
the staff. This school includes students who are not 
purposing to become professional architects, and it has 
‘opened avenues of study in art that are not limited to 
technical architecture. 

“The encouragement of the wider comprehension 











of art and of its bearing upon the practical require 
ments of life has thus been undertaken by the Univer- 





Mr. Fyfe won the Architectural Association ‘Travelling 
Suidentship in 1899, and was architect o the Cretan Explora 
fion Fund, the British Schoo! at Athens, nd Sir Ardhur Evans's 
excavations at Knossos from 1990 0 1904, during which time he 
had opportunities for. tavelling extensively in Italy and, 
besides studying in Greece, visited Egypr,, Constantinople, 
Brisa Vienna, and Buda Pest, In tyes he published the 
decorative painted plaster from Knossos, which was 
fn the RULB.A’ Jourwcat and subsequently, in dhe Arctectural 
Revie, the’ eaportane B ‘Church ‘of Se. 

Gortyna in Crete. He also. contributed. the drawings 
stehitectural description of the Tsopata Tomb at Kesossos, 
Published by Sir Arthur Evans ins a, in 1906, and 
Inany plans and drawings forthe same author's Palace of Minas, 
Published fist year. For many years he was one of the editors 
Of the Architectural Assocation Sketch Book. He haa also 
Served several times on the Litecatre Standing Committe of 
the LBA, was for some tims on the Commitee of the 
‘rsh School t Athens, and isa member ofthe Council of the 
Hellenic Society. He has beon Lecturer ont Greck snd Roman 
architecture. at the Architectural Association Schools, an 
ferternal examiner fo the Civil Service Commission for posts 
under the Ancient Monuments Board, and has ace from time 
‘pte fecha adver the Seto Bard or 
ae Of cvl servants, Last year he was appointed 
the Commnitice for Clasical Arch walogy at Oxford ta special 
lecureship for that year on Greek and Roman architecare. 
Mr. Fyfe vas a pupil of Sir John Burnet, whors he assisted from 
1994 (0 1914 on the British Museum extension and other works, 
suhrequently becoming a parmer for a short period. During 
tae greater part of the war he was Resident Architect for the 
‘Ministry of Munitions under Mr. Raymond Unwin at Queens= 
ferry, neat Chester, and supervised the erection of the Mancot 
housing scheme, in 1919 he acted as architect so the London 
Housing Board under the Ministry of Health. Hix principal 
executed, works are the Shaftesbury Institute Lodging Home 
for Working Women and Superintendent howsey in Lison 
Grove, erected in 1998, farm buildings and cottages in Den. 
bighshire, and war menoris at Youlbury, near Oxford, at 
‘Chester Cathedral, and at Blocley, Worcestershire. 

His architect tothe Dean and Chapter of Chester Cathedral, 
and is engaged on the repair and reconstitution of the ancient 
‘Refectory there, "In conjunction with Professor Abercrombie 




















hae is also engaged on the Regional Planning for the South Dee= 
Side area, near for Joint committee of local authorities, 
‘convened by the Ministry of Health, 





CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTS’ CLUB. 

‘The Cambridge Architects’ Club, consisting of archi- 
tects who have been at the University, met at Cambridge 
‘on Saturday, 24 June. A reception by the Board of Studies 
was held at'the School, 75 Trumpington Street, in the 
‘Mermoon, which was aided by members of the Uni- 
versity. The Rev. Dr. Cranage, Hon. 1A. as acting 
Chairman ofthe Board, presided, and addresses were given 
by Sir Charles Walston, Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. 
E, Bullough, Secretary of the Board of Studies, and Mr. 
Maurice Webb. In the evening the Club was entertained 
at dinner by the Master and Fellowa of Caius College, the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Masters of Emmanuel ‘and 
Christ's College being among the guests 

‘An exhibition of the works of the students, including 
surveys of portions of the colleges, was held at the School. 
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Obituary 
LACY W. RIDGE [F). 


Asa senior surviving member of “ The Goths ” I am 
writing this“ In Memoriam " of one of the most highly 
fespected and beloved members of our profession, the late 
Lacy William Ridge, with whom I first became acquainted 
in the year 1869, when he was President of the A.A. It 
is fortunate for me in doing so that I have before me a 
copy of “Notes on my Life,” by Lacy William Ridge, 
1919, which he sent me at Christmas in that year and 
which bears as headlines : 


Reviewing life's eventful page, 
And noting eve they fade way 
‘The hte lines of yesterday 

Lacy William Ridge was born on 31 July 1839, in 
Westminster, and was baptised at St, Margaret's. His 
Progenitors for many generations were Sussex folk, who. 
called him into that county, " where the grace and admir= 
able proportions of Chichester Cathedral so. impressed. 
‘him, that unaided by external circumstances they settled 
his career.” He was educated at Christ's Hospital ar 
Hertford and Newgate Street. 

While still « youth he measured the Priory Chureh at 
Boxgrove, the architecture of which shows in ports the 
‘more matured work of the architect of the Presbytery of 
Chichester, built after the fire of 1187. "hes drawings 
were published in 1864, and still remain ensamples how 
measured drawings shoud be prepared to illustrate the art 
and acience of our native work, which seems to have gone 
into disusage since the perfecting of photography 
couraged the enthusiasm and knowledge acquired by 
‘measuring our magnificent Gothic buildings, which is our 
national and natural style to develop from, “This neglect 
has led the architect of the present day to abandon all 
attempts at originality and content himself with 
deavours to make tasteful arrangements of the dry bones 
rupplied by the works of Vitruvius, Plladio, Panes, 
Gibbs, Chambers, and other muthors, "This was greatly 
deplored by Lacy William Ridge, who, with many others 
could not find sunshine enough to warrant the use of 
Classical Renaissance above latitude 50 degrees north, 
After serving his articles, he acted as an assistant in the 
Offices of several London architects, When with Mr. 
Philip Charles Hardwick he prepared the more important 
ppart of the drawings for the new Charterhouse School at 
Godalming, In 1871 Lacy W. Ridge was appointed Sur- 
veyor under the Ecclesiiatical Delapidations Act for the 
Diocese of Chichester, which appointment he held for 45 
Years, resigning it in consequence of failing eyesight in 
July 1917, ‘The boundaries of this diocese are coter= 
‘minous with those of the county of Sussex. During that 
Period he inspected all the parsonages and gees, except 
two, in the diocese. He also designed, remodelled, and 
restored many churches, parsonages, parish halls’ and 
schools, throughout the diocese. He erected. similar 
buildings in London and elsewhere, and designed two of 
oe ate ese ep em ae 

ith his many activities, he was Honorary for 
46 years of the Ecclesiastical Surveyors! Association. 
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Amongst his principal works may be mentioned 

Churches = Darrington Church, Burgess Hill (St. Andrew's), 
Bghwon (Maha, Beuhton (Se Alba's) Hares 
Withyham. -Vieuriges | Durrington, ‘il, Cowfield, 
East Grinsiead, Bodiam Rectory, South erste. Alimahonses 
Farest Row." Schools: Eat’ Preston, Hove, Chichester, 
Islington. Private Houses: Purley, Chalfont St, Giles, ot: 
teride. 

His name is to be found amongst the first six who passed 
the voluntary examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, He served some time on the Council 
and for a long time was one of the Exuminers and also 
Chairman of the Board for passing eandidates for the 
District Surveyorship in London, 

‘The interest that he took in the Architectural Association 
is « pleasant recollection to all those who knew bin ax 
President in 1869. His nobleand inspiring character, 
enthusiastic encouragement and kindly advice and assist 
tance, which he was ever ready to give to those younger t 
himself, gave him great influence with the student, which 
enabled him to aisist Col. Edis in the formation from the 
Association of a company of the Artist's Volunteer Corps. 
For as years he served in the regiment and retired with 
the honorary rank of Lieutenant Colonel. 

In 1901, upon the death of his old friend Henry Cowell 
Boyes, he joined his partner, W. Charles Waymouth, with 
whom he carried on the practice until rgr1, when he 
retired to Worthing to continue his diocesan work only. 

In the year 1900 he became a Councillor of the Boroujh 
of Holbom, In 1906 he was elected an Alderman, and in 
1907 he was unanimously elected Mayor, During. his 
year of office he received the French President Fallitres 
and the German Emperor William 1, who gave him the 
Order of the Red Eagle with the Patent attached thereto. 
‘The Order the recipient returned to the donor in 1914 0n 
the declaration of wat. 
ic atyW- Ridge was a bachelor who devoted an unselfish 
life to his widowed mother and farnily, his friend, i 
and hisprofession, He died at Worthing on 8 May 1932, 
‘aged $2, and is buried in Chichester churchyard. Athi 
wn request the cortégs halted before some’ of his works 
which were passed on the way to his grave, and in some 
cases his remains were saluted by the children of the 
‘schoolshehad designed, “Multis tle bonis flebilis oceidit." 

Chas, FitzRoy Dott (FJ 
























































BUILDING TENDERS AND QUANTITIES. 

‘The Council of the R.L-B.A, wish to call the attention 
of members to the understanding reached with the 
‘London Master Builders’ Association and the National 
Federation of Building Trades’ Employers in 1909, 
when a notice was published in the KCLB.A. JOURNAL 
(22 January 1910) recommending members of the 
Royal Institute to have quantities prepared for all ordi- 
nary works above {500 in value. 

Wwing to the increase in the cost of building this 
amount has since been increased by the Builders’ 
Organisations to £1,000, and members of the Royal 
Institute are now recommended by the Council to have 
quantities prepared for all ordinary works above (1,000 
in value n asking builders to tender. 
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State-Aided Housing 


FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNECTION WITH ABANDONED SCHEMES, 


Tt.will be recollected that on the issue by the Ministry 
of Health of General Housing Memoranda 51 and 53, 
the profession generally felt that the extent of the ser- 
vices rendered by them to their clients—and through 
theit clients to the State—had not been fully understood 
‘or appreciated, and the scale of payment therein set 
forth was considered to be inadequate, ‘The members 
of the R.LB.A. thereupon elected representatives to re- 
‘open negotiations with the Ministry for the purpose of 
revising the terms of these Memoranda ; giving to its 
representatives full powers to conclude an agreement on 
their behalf. 

Prolonged negotiations between the Ministry of 
Health and the Members of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects revealed difficulties on both sides, but 

lave resulted in an agreement being reached on the 
question of payment to architects for work upon 
schemes which have been wholly or partially abandoned, 

In their consideration of the many cases of hardship, 
submitted to them the representatives of the R.LB.A, 
were impressed by the unequal application of any flat 
rate seale of payment to partially and wholly abandoned 
schemes and to large and small schemes. 

Inthe revised terms effect has been given by the Min 
istey to the claim that the fees for partially abandoned 
schemes should be more equitably apportioned in rela~ 
tion tothe amount ofthe scheme which has been enced 
‘ut, a more generous proportion being paid to those who 
shave had very little work executed. Also a new scale of 
payment has been adopted giving still more favourable 
Consideration to those architects whose schemes hive 
heen entirely abandoned as compared with those who 
hive ‘arried into execution a. far proportion of the 
work originally placed in their hands, 

hese terms and conditions are set out in a new 
‘memorandum to be issued by the Ministry known as 
General Housing Memorandum No, 61. 2 

‘The main points in which this Memorandum differs 
from our supplements G.HLM. No. 52 may be briefly 
summarized as follows -— 

(a) Whereas GM. No. 52 only provided for 

ging to the Housing Assisted Scheme Account fees 
for schemes which were approved by the Minister, in 
G.HLM. No. 61 provision is made for the consideration 
of schemes not so approved, 

(0) In regard to work on roads and sewers the fees 
have been more accurately apportioned to the stages 
hich the work had reached when it was abandoned. 

{@) Average prices per house have been agreed as the 
basis on which fees for abandoned work should be cal 
‘culated in respect of plans which were prepared hefore 
July 1931 and subsequently. 









































(a) In partially abandoned schemes instead of half 
the fees for totally abandoned work being paid in all 
cases, the fraction payable is related to the proportion 
fof the scheme eared out, 

(@) A more generous scale of payment hus been 
adopted where the whole of an architect's work has 
been abandoned, and it has been provided that the 
R.LB.A, will act as a Board of Reference in deciding 
certain points in this eonnection, 

(f) It is provided that the local authority shall be 
satisfied as to the respective stages of the work carried 
‘out, and the appropriate fees. 

(Gp) ‘The settlement docs aot supersede casca where 
‘an agreement providing specifically for abandoned work 
has been made between the architects and the local 
authority, their clients, or where final settlement his 
already been arrived at. 

(i) The term "scheme" used in G.HLM, No, 53 
has been more fayourably interpreted in relation to 
abandoned work in G.HLM. No. 61. 

(i) ‘Travelling expenses have been provided for in 
G.HLM, No. 61 on a more reasonable gcale. 

(#) Under GAHLM. No, 61 payment may be made in 
certain cases for the preparation of additional copies of 
ddraveings and specifications. 

() ‘The Ministry are requesting local authorities to 
epee the setenent of accounts vith archieets, 

t is satisfactory to note that by the reopening of 
negotiations terms five been agreed which will esufein 
4. greater appreciation of the services rendered by the 
profession, and a scale of remuneration more in accor~ 
ance with its labours, 

Tt is desired to place on record appreciation of the 

+r in which our deputation was received by the 
Ministry and the sympathetic consideration given by 
the Ministry to the ease presented by the deputation, 

‘The Institute are not inclined to think that the asso- 
ciation of architects and local authorities in connection 
with municipal housing schemes is at an end, "They 
believe that in many cases local authorities will proceed. 
with their schemes on their own account, and that 
architects will resume their work on these schemes. 

For the guidance of members examples of the appli- 
cation of the tevised scales have been worked out in 
conjunction with the Ministry ; copies of those ex- 
amples showing the manner in which the fees are cal- 
culated, also the average cost of houses in the months 
subsequent to July 1921 will be supplied on application 
to the RBA, 






































Signed Henman’. Bucktann, 
Francis Jones. 
‘Henneer A. Wetcn. 
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STATUTORY REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

‘The Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects have appointed a Committee for the purpose of 
drafting a Bil for the Statutory Registration of Archi 
tects, and a Committee for the purpose of revising the 
Charter and By-laws of the R.LB.A., and have directed 
that a notification of the fact should be communicated. 
to the public press. ‘The Registration Committee will 
begin its work immediately in the hope of being able to 
submit the Bill to Parliament in November. 


UNIFICATION AND REGISTRATION. 


‘The Council of the R.LB.A., at their meeting on 
3 July 192a, passed the following Resolutions :— 

1, ‘That this Council considers the scheme of the Uni- 
fication and Registration Committee is contrary to the 
best interests of the Public, of Architectural Education 
and Practice, and the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in particular, and is of the opinion that the Com- 
mnittee should be dissolved. 

2. ‘That each Member of the Unification and Regis 
tration Committee be thanked for his services, and his 
appointment cancelled, 

gigi 2 Commitce be appointed of Members of 
the R.LB.A., with power to add to their number and to 
co-opt, if necessary, non-Members of the R.1.B.A., and 
to obtain expert advice, to dratta Registration Bill with 
a view to its being deposited in November 1922. 

4. That a small Committee be formed to consider 
the revision of the Charter and By-laws, and to report 
to the Council at the earliest possible date. ‘The Com- 
mittee to have power to add to their number and to take 
expert advice. ‘The new Charter to provide for equal 
voting powers for all corporate Members, etc,, etc, A 
note to be inserted in the JOURNAL asking Members to 
send any suggestions to the Committee, 


VISIT 'TO GREENWICH HOSPITAL AND THE 
ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, GREENWICH. 
With the permission of the Director of Greenwich 
Hospital, the Art Standing Committee of the R.L.B.A. 
have arranged a visit to the Hospital on Saturday, 22 July. 
‘Members and their friends who intend to take’ part 
should arrange to be wt the tram stop, King William Street, 
Greenwich, at 3:p.., on the date mentioned, where they. 
‘will be met by Mr, T, C. Agutter, F.R.LB.A., on behalf 
of the Hospital Authori 
‘An interesting programme has been arranged as follow 
Enter the Royal Naval College at the South Gate. 
Visit to the Queen's House at about 4.30 p.m., where 
the visitors will be received by Captain E.'M. C. 
Cooper-Key, R.N., C.B., M.V.O,, Superintendent 
of the Royal Hospital School. 
‘Tea in Greenwich Park. 
Visit to the Ranger's House, . 
‘Those intending ro take part should notify the Secretary 
R.L-B.A., as soon as possible. 
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CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT, 

The negotiations between the Royal Lastitute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the So- 
Sicty of Architects, the National Federation of Building 
‘Trades? Employers, and the Institute of Builders, which 
have een proceeding for some time with a view to the 
preparation of a Standard Form of Contract for building 
operations, have reached their final stage, 

A Conference of representatives from the above bodies 
have Sppeinted a Drafting Committee which is already 
at work on the Contract Document. All matters on 
which the parties fail to reach an agreement will be re~ 
ferred to arbitration by a Tribunal of Appeal, consisting 
of one representative each of the Builders and the Archi 
tects, under the Chairmanship of Sir William Mackenzie, 
K.C,, President of the Industrial Court. Sie William is 
well known as an Arbitrator in industrial disputes, and 
the acquisition of his services is of the greatest import- 
ance to the interests concerned. His appointment was 
made with the consent of the Ministry of Labour, 

‘The expenses of the preparation of the Stan 
Form of Contract will be borne jointly by the parties in- 
terested, and the Council of the RLB.A, have voted a 
sum of [200 for this purpose. 

t is hoped that the five spending Departments of 
HLM, Government will acept the iavitatton extended 
to them to appoint representatives to assist the Drafting 
Committee. 


CONSULTING ARCHITECTS AND “PANEL” 
ARCHITECTS, 

‘The Council of the Royal Institute desire to draw 
the attention of members to the principles which 
should govern relations between the * consulting archi- 
tect " and " executant " or " panel "* architects. 

In a fow localities where this method has been 
adopted so as to ensure the division of work amongst 
a number of architects, there have been eases, of which 
the R.LB.A. has found it necessary to take cognisance, 
where relations between the consulting architect and 
the panel have let much to be desired. 

‘The position of a consulting architect to a large 
housing scheme ia one, not only of authority, but of 
honour. His duties, beyond those of a purely profes- 

nal and technical nature, should lead him to secure 
fair and equal treatment for those who work under his 
Supervision, rather than to obtain benefits for himself, 
and thereby to infringe the spirit if not the letter of the 
terms of his appointment. 


REVISION OF THE CHARTER AND BY-LAWS. 

A Committee has been formed for the purpose of 
considering the revision of the Charter and By-Laws. 
Members who have any suggestions to make on the sub- 
ject are requested! to send them as soon as possible to 
the Secretary for submission to the Committee. 
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‘THE ROME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE, 1922 


On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 
haye awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1922 to Mr. Stephen Welsh, A.R.IB.A., and on the re- 
commendittion of the sume body the Henry Jarvis Si 
ip olfered by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
S been awarded to Mr. George Checkley, ARUBA. 

Mr. Stephen Welsh is a student of the Univerity of 
Liverpool. He is 30 years of age and was born at Forfary 
where he served his articles. He afterwards acted as 
architect's assistant in Glasgow for two and a half years, 
uring which time he attended the Glasgow School of 
Architecture. He served during the war for over four 
‘years with the Royal Engineers. 

Mr. George Checkley in 27 years of age, and was born at 
Akaroa, New Zealand, He is also a student of the Uni~ 
‘versity of Liverpool, which he entered with a New Zealand, 
Government scholarship after serving for three and a half 
years with the New Zealand Expeditionary Force, 

"The Rome and Jarvis Scholarships are of the value of 
£2508 year, and tenable at the British School at Rome for 
A'period of three and two years respectively, Both awards 
‘were open to British subjects under 30 years of age, with 
aan allowance for war service, 

‘The Jarvis Studentship is offered to the student or 
associate of the R.I.B.A, who passes next in order of merit 
to the winner of the Rome Scholarship. 





























‘The competition, which is conducted by the Faculty of 
Architecture of the British School at Rome, was in two 
stages. 





‘were selected for the 
of ten weeks, and was 
test, the subject of the 
competition being iealea Son's Reyil Acsdareys Tht 
‘winning designs, together with those of the unsuccessful 
Rinalists, will be publicly exhibited for « fortsight at the 
-A. ns from 17 July. 

It js interesting to observe that the Jarvis Studentship 
has been awarded in two successive years to New Zea 
landers, Mr. E. W. Armstrong of Auckland being the 
winner of the Jarvis in 1021 

















HENRY JARVIS TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP, 


‘The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome faye decided that, subject to the approval of the 
Faculty, the Henry Jarvis Student will be allowed to spend, 
six months of yy from: the School in any 
part of the M it being understood that 
acholirs sre allowed under present conditions to travel, 
ling the Girt and second year, for short periods in Tealy, 
and Greece, 








Competitions 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
New Burtorva ron rie Chicago Tribune 


‘The Chicago Tribune, which was founded on 10 June 
1847,proposes,in commemoration ofits seventy-fifth anni- 
Yersary, to erect a new home. Seeking the best possible 
design, the Chicago Tribume offers one hundred thousand 
dollars in prises to architects, 

‘The contest will be open and international 

Each competitor will be required to submit drawings 
showing west and south elevations and perspective from 
the south-west, but no detailed plans of specifications need 
bbe made, Applications for entry must be filed before 
1 August 1922, Drawings must be submitted between 
then and 1 November to22, Architects desiring complete 
information and applications for entry should write at 
‘once to Colonel R, R, McCormick and Captain Patterson, 
‘editors and publishers of the Chicago Tribune at the office 
af the Chicago Trbune's Burapean Baivion,s rue Lamartne, 
Paris, France, 




















From The Times, 4 July 1922. 

‘This Competition will be conducted under the Rules 
‘of the American Institute of Architects, 

SOUTHEND PROPOSED SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

Ac the request of the Competitions Committee of the 
R.LB.A,, the drawings re sued in the above competi 
tion will be to a scale of 16 feet to the inch, 

RAMSGATE LAY-OUT’ COMPETITION. 

‘The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects hus nominated Professor S, D. Adshead, F.R.ILB.A., 
as Assessor in this Competition, 

Tan MacAusren, 
‘Secretary. 





Comrerrrions Orkn, 
Southend-on-Sea Secondary School, 
Lytham Public Hall and Baths, 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library, 


ASSISTANT ARCHITECT FOR WORKS DEPART- 
MENT OF THE CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE 
AT SHANGHAI. 
Candidates should be Associates of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, about 28 years of age, unmartied, and 
with a good knowledge of reinforced concrete design and 
onstruction, and with some responsible work to ther 
erodit. 
‘The terms offered are -—Salary, Hk. Ts. 350 4 month, 
increasing by Hk, 50,8 month for every two yeas! 
in China to 8 maximum of Hk, Tis. 560. (The 
Hik, Tl. may be considered to be warth normally 35, Bt 
its present value is about 48.) House allowance, Hk. ls. 
30a month ; personal allowance, Hk, Ts. 3 « day, when 
tray from ca ay free medical attendance, 
itst-elass aid and £50 travelling expenses. 
“Applicatfons, in the first inatance, should be made to the 
Secretary, R.LB.A. 
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Final Examinations 


ALTERNATIVE PROBLEMS IN DESIGN 


Intrsctions to Caniates. 
1. The drawings, which should preferstly be on uniform 
shects of paper of pot les then Inperal ste, must be seat 
to the Secretary ofthe Board of Architectural Education Read 
Intitte of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street; Wo enor 
before the dates specticd belo 
2 Each set of drawings must he signed by the author. axo 
4s FLL saat AND Adon, and the mame ofthe schoo fan, 
jn which the drawings have been prepared tmast be attaciod 
3. Ail designs, whether dooe ios school or not, must be 
actomipasied by & declaration from the Student wat ie design 
his oun work and that the drawings have been wholly eee 
‘cuted by him. ts the preparation ofthe design the Student 
‘ray prof hy advice 
‘4. Drawings for subjects (a) are wp have the shadows pro- 
jected at an ante of 5° inline, or clown. Draw 
{ngs im subjects (Bare to be fined as workieg deastans, 
attering on all drawings runt be of len, scholasys aod 


Subject LXIV. 

(6) A Canc adjacent t0 or in a own, upon a corner sie, 

150 feet by 100 feet, the junction of the reals beige te #1 

corner, for & congregation of 60. "The cont ie te apres 

‘“Dratae Tach seit” Ground plan. South, Eat and 
ne  G -_ South, Rast 

Mi A mec ae eet 
sive bu plot of land, 

10 build thereon a wow Gr 1g novus” looking Beats 

Font a pack. ‘The terrace to he built of brick, but sauce oe 

bellstenents may be ernployed, Wf dened. 














rig Be fer can 
Sabie tts myst 


annex oF 4 Pumse Squant 

in» town, having a stanie, memorial shelter, or « fountain, oF 
such features in combination, in the centre. 

‘design the enclosure and other features. 

“The area of the enclosure is to be 15,000 fect. "The shape 


inch scale, Architectural features, 
‘tone and ironwork, Finch scale, 





bold 3,000 gallons. Accen to tank tobe nine by «sures, 
and there is 0 be an indicator o show the evel oP eee 


ic The waters tobe red by mn engoe (ene 
which i also = 





meet 

Drawings : Elevations and section to |-inch scale, 
‘Suet EXPE 

(2) A design for the Facane ‘o7 A'Taa Derot on a highway, 

arene te 

Oy Sulit deen ont Spenco fe er for 4 

Se aoe 

cotenHnnee erage at re 

+ Linch scale plans, elevation and sections : 

Portion of exterior ; -inch block plan. 














‘The Problems in Design submitted by candidates for 
the Final Examination and the Special War Examina- 
tion will be on exhibition in the galleries of the RLLB.A, 
from Friday, 14 July, to Friday, 21 July, between the 
hours’ of 10 a.m, and’ p.m. 
Evanano J. Haves, 
Secretary, Board of Architectural 
Faucation, 


VACANCIES FOR ARCHITECTS IN AMERICA, 
Pittsburgh Chapter, 
The Americ insite Archie 











ny 1938. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.LB.A,— 7 

Dean Ste—There is at present in our town a 
shortage of able and well trained architects, assintants, 
draughtsmen, and even apprentices, So far ax this 
ors, the same thing applies, I think, to most other 
American cities. 

‘This office isin need of men to serve as draughtsmen 
anc igpetceet aa is ris with the idea that you 
might refer this letter to the proper organisation or 
individuals in England that might be interested. 
elf gu shouldbe the case we would like to ter in 

letails regarding wages, transportation expense, i 
necessary, and length of service required to obtain fr 











men who have come from 
England and Sealand by their own choice. We like 
them, and could at this time place more. 

‘The idea is somewhat novel and might be difficult to 
work out, but we can at least make the effort, ‘Thanking 
you for the courtesy of your attention —i am, yours 
very truly, ‘Epwanp B, Lee, President. 
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Examinations 


PROBATIONERS, R.LB.A, 


Since 1 March 1922 the following have been registered 

as Probationers of the Royal Institute — 

‘Anmants : Ebwakp vt t4 Tour, Hutton Mount, Brassey Road, 
Liepsfield, Surrey. 

Auraxpin: WALTER, 74 Survey Road, Quetta, Baluchistan, 





Bares: Hewwerr, 119 Waterbarn Street, Burnley, Lanes. 


Hise: Rosman, Somersan, Oven Hoa, 
too, Suey, 
Her Har Sasson, 43 Stecwood Crescent, Lato, 


Buowworisin + Eric Eowaio, Bitteswell Road, Lutterworth, 

Bixwans: Fieneuck Jouy’ WILLIAM, 124 Hanover Road, 
Willexlen, N.W.1o. 
rer: WaLrin Roser Franets, “ Brightside,” Grove 
‘Roud, Havant, Hants, 

Bano Hany Chis Ener, 518 Warwick Road, Spark 











Houcert ; Pttutr Watren, Brier Lea, Carline Road, Lincoln, 
Boot: Staxtey Ci, 47 Southehurch Road, Southend 


Sea, 
Bows: ‘Sraxiay Hoss, Pitway Howe, Farrington Gurney, 
hear Bristol, 
Baapury : Fiaxk, Sunnybank, Junet 
Lanes, 
: Rous Nevittx, Aubrey House, Harton, 
Shields, 

Cancrox : Hssuanr, 8 St. Andrew's View, Pensa 
Caveren | Pernt Guchor. Jervany, 37 Hamilton Koad, Reading. 
Zawan: Srantay Vito, 15 Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 
Grugoum : | Bamiuck, Somerville," Lansdowne Roud, 

CuwrixpaLt: Fiasne, 19 Ash Grove, Otley. Yorks. 

‘Claynon : Binwanb, 644 St, Helens Road, Bolton, Lancs. 

‘Cuastextoons + Jou Gnonct, 69 Westminuter Street, Benaham, 
‘Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

Cuowe? SAMUEL Dovcias Netouwoun, 19 Whiteford Rood, 
Mannamead, Plymouth, 

Couns: Tos ‘AXDERON, 2 Bancroft Road, Hale, near 
‘Altsincham, Cheshire. 

Coorm : Auritin Fant, 3 ‘Telephone 

‘Couxroun : Root Hextiy Cont, 3 Mi 
Wood, N.W.. 

Dansa Hin, 19 Camden Gardens, Shepherd's Bush, Wt 

Dott : Frusix Lion Jantes, Crest House, Putney Bride 








Road, Deane, Bolton, 





uth 


















Road, Pumney, Wats. 
vane? Chuutbis’ Himnttr, 106 Mombermet Road, Roath 
Paik, Cari 





Fanatm : Grorrany Jous, “ Westside," Portbury, Somerset. 
houiy: Ewan Asie, 89 Westbourne Avetiae, Hull 
Fittatons ecu, Eioast, Newhaven, Hollyhedge Road, 
‘Wart Brontwich. : 
Gano : Grouax Cyatt, Redlands, Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
Gatonen Atswmn Hiimne, ¢ Albany Road, Covent. 
§ Gonann = Avse Nonats, +33 Dalyell Road, Stockwell, SW. 
Govan’: Grip Chantas Punt, " Sunny Mendy* Lands 
Road, Paignton, Devon 
Haine : Grorak, 26 grove Lano, Burnley, Lancs. 
Hanus Ebwaun Ricusso Bisousy, #7 St Stephens oad, 
Ealing, Wats. 
Witz Joser, 61 Cemettry Road, Southport. 
Hiaveont Bierst Wituias,13 Rorbury Row, Portsmouth. 











Horus: Jou," Ryde Cot,” Blandford Road, Beckenham, 


Ente, 1 Fern Bank, Scotforth, Lancaster, 
Hoan BaLowyext Lyte, 105 Southwood Lane, 





Hore 
Highgate, Nb. 
Hovano : Gtonct Genano, 12 Rockdove Gardens, Toller, 
lasgow. 





tas, Ivy Cottage, Petersham, Surrey. 

Hast: Charuss Liosais, 47s Hutton Lane Baltans 

Jems Jon Haw, 78 Geely Hl, Hog 

Katsu Hana" atin, Langham Wile Bec Chure 

oad, Clacton-on-Sen, 

Kcouce'Atwat Wictusr ovis 3p Wendel oad, 
iO: fitawe Rovaly 79, Wendell Road, 

‘Shepherd's Bush, W.12. kf 











aw; Siosay, 169 “Turton Row, Bradshaw, near 
Kus? Beant fie 94 Seley Road Eabaston 
rac: BEARD Jo1e, ond Edgbaston, Biemingham. 
Air Hn onto Ewan, The Mont, Grand are, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 
Locawwoon : HaNouo, 25 Ashley Road, Shipley, Yorks, 
MeMonus : Doxati Haas, 34 Butler Avene, Harrow-on- 
Romer, efo Dovid, 33, West Cumberland Stree, 
0 


wb Wormbole Road, Sheph 

Maab: Arruvn Gronoe, ‘The Bungalow, Onki 
‘Wernbley Park, Middlesex. 

Nawonovcit : Guta Miciati, 40 Mile End Road, Norwich, 

Otiven Laws Mantas, Shots Mead, Waltor-on-iiil, Tale 
worth, Surrey. 

Parenson ! Axoniw Saray 1 Pitcullen ‘Terrice, Perth, 
‘Scotland, 

Prance : Liown. Sunt), Amblecote, Stourbridge, Staffs, 

Riogs Many Fiapa, the Lawn, Waterlooville, Hants, 

Ronmerss “Awrucy Hlsvny, 22° Query Road, Wandsworth 
com tb, 

Ronixson: Gronox  Suriiniann, 6 Highfield Avenue, 






Bush, Wat. 
ington Avenue, 





maby, 
Rous Witiust Chew, 13 Coronation ‘Terrace, Tru, 
Ruxpaut.: Eowann Avusus, West Laith Gate, Doncaster, 
Sattar: Sipwey Putin, ts Wandsworth Bridge Rood, 
Fulham, $.W. 
Sanyo Grou Star, 16 Leopal Teac, Chopeliown 
Seuoris : Testis Auraun, 3x Kepal Rad, Recent, 
AW ! SvbsEy ALT, 13 Chutch Roud: Hoylake, Cheshire, 
ww : Taostas Reotsai, 47 Rider Road, Ile Path, Leds 
Shox: Romar Cousin, 48, Sheriff Stree, Rochdale. 
Putnozt Danansttaw, Patel Mansions, Govaliq Tak 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay, tnd 
nent Srvc, Brandhoek, Walton New Road, 
Meath, Warrington, 
‘Srmwaters Sraxtiyy 18 Butchorgato, Carlisle, 
Surimataxp : Rour Oaks, efo J. H. Brewerton, Gervia 
"Chambers, The Square, Bournemouth. 
‘Toninis Saiucxt, Destin, Elmhurst, Stafford Road, Blox 
Wooten Eas haa ek 
Vamucs ’ Lasttt Beat, efo Arthur Bdwards, Beg. 9 Bennett's 
‘Hill, Birmingham. igual! 
Wont: Hinutxr, 4 Hirst Steet, Padiharm, Lancs, 
Wrenn: Anti BaWaKo, 30 Keetsington Crescent, V 
orci Joie Witte 14 Macfarlane Road, Shephers 
Warairt;” Gini Rywy Hatt, 7 Willow Grove, Beverley, 
E, York. 
Wait Wikrup Grono, bo Haddenbasy Road, Narborough 






























oud, Lace 
Wests Hite Tost 57. Ford Eayn, Garden Village, 
ear Weexbaro, N Wales ee ae 
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Members’ Column 


Members, Licentater, and Students may insert am 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS, 
(Carrain tan L, Bicone, RE, Lice, has changed his adders 
to 8 Southampton Street, Blsoenablury Square, W 
MESSRS. ARTHUR W. COOKSEY AND PARTNERS. 
‘The practice of the late Me, Arthur W. Cooksey (F,), of 6 Adam 
Street, Adipht, W.C, i being carried on atthe sate adress by his 
‘son, Mr. R, A. Cooksey [ 8 ‘conjunction with Mr. A. H. Hasnip, 
Iunde te style of Arthur W. Cooksey and Partners 
MR. W, HERBERT ALTO) 
Ms. W. Horbert Alton, LAR-1.B.A, of 24 Dickson Road, Well 
Hall, tlihani ‘has opened i Londen office at 53" Chariny ‘Cron, 


Whiehat SW. 
MR. CHARLES W.OWLKS. 

Me Chicks W. Bowles, KGLBA, hy semi 
28'Aistin Flay. 

ROOM WANTED, 

Ancutrnoy F.RLB.A,, wise 1 have the sao use of a 
A est Bnd offer at taodaade rent.» Bou eat fl pant 
Hot p43, eo Seertary eLB.An'g Coault Stank 

PARTNERSHIP. 

Axourrc with so eit vase expetener, artistic and fest rate 
secre thing atria od 
pactge Or desing grata eitreaApely Bot ant fo Se 
fary LGA, o Conduit StvetLoadon, AEs. is 
SRICLBAY Young, com, wiht patnentp or working 
arangeivent wil gat provincial fra (Laon ane plore 
Ga eerie in ht sol, stops hxptat wan ee Dak 
{o feponubiity. Stall eapial~-Apply ok 396% fs Recetas 
RE WAn a Cocdyie Steet, Landon, Nene 

RACAL MALSan., rquleo partuer- 
Srehiees or would eateraid Joa 
foe atc aa pr ae foes ant 
Steanitat necessary? adver werves igh of nadine Milt 
Tweet ats apliins be way receiv Adit 
sit nett vig pee eae nd tt 
pital ete a), to Baw se fo Te Seetany RBA 
9 ont Sere, 

Tiesntate, 40 Yer’ experience, desires partnership. Seto 
Curet, Domest, "Survey and Estate works ee<cApny? Bost 
‘/o thie Secretary RLLB.AL, 9 Condhlt Steve, Wats : 

AWPOINTMENTS VACANT, 
gemma a et rat aig en tering 
tele papers Australi: Salary Zo ap per weak ane 
‘athena htetare ined ogra any ia 
io to comin eyo Nove 43h co the 
‘Secretary R, 9 ie Street, Wa a 
AvponstMENTS WaxerED 
lacperane Rhus eh wk Ldn, wl 
ied and ane seaponsiiity, verso yea exer 
ply ox Sox, c/o Soctetary RACHA, 9 Conduit ieee Wik, 
Ancurrsces: Aestsran Auoclate dale. post 
provinces Bx-Svice min Vout years aah 
Sit archive ia London and province Test 
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“Associare (37), with moderate capital at present bolding teipor> 
tait pubic appalitinentdoures pot ac seaud atatae aa et 
to partuerslp ia: Londow area.” eens competent, and. good. om 
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Minutes XIX 


Session 1gat-az 

At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
zozt-2a, held on Monday, 26 June 1033, at 430 pane -Me, 
Paul Witethouse, President, in the chair. The attendance 
book wae signed by 1 Hon, Fellow, 2 Hon, Associates 2 ton 
Corresponding Members, 39 Fellows Gncluding 4g members of 





the Counel) 45 Aociatelincludings members ofthe Counc), 
2 Eicentates, aod a very large number ef vintors, u 
‘The Minates of the ing held on 12 June 1923, having 


been published in the Jourovat were taken ee read, coftrmed, 
signed by the President, 

"The fallowing members attending for the frst time since 
their election, were formally admitted by the President: Mr, 
Randal Phillips, “Hon. Associate; Me. Richard. Anderton, 
Anocinte; and Mr, George Bloore, Leonie, 

“The President delivered a, address on the presentation of 
the Royal Gold Medal to Mr- Thomas Hastings of New York, 
Having been invested with the Medal, Me. Hastings expressed 
his thang forthe honour confreed upon hien woul elvered 4 

‘The Hon. Secretary announced the fllowing results of the 
inal Examination for the Architectural Scholarships at the 
Baitish School at Rome: Mr. Stephen Welsh, ATCA, 
avarded the Rome Scholarship, and Me, George Checkley, 
ARIA. awarded the Henry Jarvis Stadenuhtn, 

"The proceedings terminated and the meeting Fase nk9.15 pa, 


Minutes XX 


Sesion rgdt-az 
At the Seventeenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Semion toat-sa, held on Monday, July 1923, at 8 fen-—Mr 
Paul Witethouse, President, inthe. chal bitendance 
book ve signed by 18 Fellows Cncludiag'8 members af the 
Counc) 4g Associates Gncludang 4 memiers of the Cour), 
ceatites, 2 Hon, Associate, and «large numberof vty, 
‘the’ Minuts of the Siucenth Mee Ral oe 
Auvinen taken as read, were confirmed and shed. 
“The Hon, Secreury announced the deersse ofthe following: 
Mr. G. £, "Laurence; elected: Assoeatey 188 7 Mie, Tlenry 
Hin seid Liens or, and on the tn of te 
f :itwas Faso thatthe te 
for the lo of these members be fo the Minutes of 
the Meeting. 





























‘The following new members, attending for the fist time 
‘ince their election, were formally admitted by the President : 
De. Thom Ashby, FS.A., Hon, Associate, Director of the 











, Director of tie Fitzwilliam Museur, + 
ve thane Abe MER" Discos of the Bis Seal 
wa Ashby, MLA., Director o 
(lon. Associng), having read a paper ented" Recent 
Excavations at Rome,” a discussion ened, apd on the mation 
ef Gommenduore A Lancni CGNs HM on 
wofesor HE, 2 
by acclamation, an wae nde 1, 
w proceedings closed at 58 pat 





the LBA. 


Arrangements have been rade for the supply of 
"0 the Allied Soceties who ace 


oun pont re) to meres, 
‘ot member ofthe RAL areas cedscal ere 
of 124. 9 year, Those who Aa 4 
Acrangement are requested to send ther anes to the Sect 
Of the RAB, 9 Conduit Secct, Wirt 
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1G, $Rantaen Sacna Via AND Bastaca ov Consranrien 


Recent Excavations in Rome 


(How 





By THOMAS ASHBY, D.Larr 
sure in accepting your invitation to 


Y ph 
address you here to-night is increased by 


the fuct that I appear to be the successor 
of Professor Lat my teacher in Roman topo 
graphy, to whom, in common with many other of 
his old pupils and friends, I shall always feel a debt 
of gratitude. he delivered his address on 
“ Architectural Results of the Latest Excavations 
the Forum,” no one has spoken to you on the 
subject of recent discoveries id ther 
fore, while not desiring to attention 
to the Forum or the Palatine, the excavations of 
both of which are under the direction of Com- 
mendatore Boni, I think it may be well to begin by 
telling the story of those excavations from the 
point where he ieft it up to the present day. The 
excellent restoration of the centre of Rome () 
Pars Urbis) by an old student f the British School 
at Rome, Mr. H. C. Bradshaw , will serve 
to illustrate the greater part of this paper. 
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Associate), DIRECTOR OF 
AT ROME 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL 





One of the most important results has been the 
confirmation which has been obtained of certain 
statements of our ancient authorities in regard to 
the carly history of Rome, which had previously 
heen doubted by hyper-critical historians, ‘Thus 
we may, I think, take the Palatine ax the original 
nucleus of Rome, even though the wall of Romulus 
probably never existed. ‘The Palatine was suf 
ntly defended by its lofty cliffs and by the two 
r s which nearly surrounded it, Re- 
mains of a cemetery which began to be used about 
750 W.¢., that is about the date of the traditional 
ation of Rome, have been found in the Forum 

the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
ugh this cemetery probably belonged to asome~ 
what enlarged community: it ceased to exist 
about. 550 0.C., when the city of the Seven Hills 
came into being, and it became necessary to make 
use of the two marshy valleys above mentioned, 
which now were drained and converted respectively 
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into the Forum and the Circus Maximus—the civie 
centre and the place of recreation. Tradition 23- 
cribes to Tarquinus Priscus the construction of the 
Cloaca Maxima at this very date, and scanty traces 
of it have actually been found ; it appears to have 
been an open channel, but several of its branches, 
constructed of the same material, a grey volcanic 
tufa, have been preserved, and may, I think, claim 
to be by two or three centuries the carliest Roman 
arches in existence (Fig. 1). 

To the same peri in that to which 
tradition ascribes it—belongs the earliest city wall 
of Rome, which probably did not include the 
Aventine, built of the same material, the blocks 
used being about a foot high, and also the Temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus, further remains of which 
have recently been brought to light, belonging 
entirely to the podium (Fig. 2). Of the super- 
structure nothing is left, and even of that of Im- 
perial days hardly a trace has been found, but quite 
a new light has been thrown on the character of the 
terra-cotta statues which adorned the original 
temple, the work, according to Pliny, of Vulca, an 
artist of Veii, by the discovery at Veii itself of 
portions of a very fine group of painted terra-cotta 
statues, including a splendid Apollo, 

‘Thesame tufa may be found in severalearly build- 
ings in the Forum, notably in the original podia of 
the templesof Saturn and of Castor and Pollux, both 
of them attributed to the beginning of the fifth 
century B.c.; and I think itis not too much to say 
that we are’on fairly safe ground in attributing 
any buildings in which we notice the use of cap- 
pellaccio, as this particular kind of tufa is called, 
to, roughly, 350 to 450 B.c. 

Of ‘the succeeding two centuries we know 
very little. In the successive reconstructions of 
the shrines and sanctuaries of the Republican 
Forum the remains of the original structures 
were not altogether destroyed, and thus in the 
pavement of the Lacus Curtius and in the shrine of 
Venus Cloacina we may trace a succession of 
different building materials, each belonging to a 
different reconstruction, and testifying to a gradual 
rise in level. 

‘This rise in level may be strikingly exemplified 
in the case of the Curia. We can sec the level of 
the original marble dado of the exterior (immedi- 
ately to the left of the blocked door), then we can 
sce the bottom of the door posts of the eleventh cen- 
tury building, about half way up, to the modern 
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threshold, which has itself been raised 2 or 3 feet 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
‘The Curia as it stands is a reconstruction of the 
time of Diocletian, but it occupies the site of that 
of Caesar. 

Other changes may be scen in the Rostra, the 
platform from which speakers addressed the people 
assembled in the Comitium, Various changes in 
orientation as well as in level seem to indicate that 
the Curia, or Senate House, originally placed by 
the kings on the north side of the Comitium, must 
also have changed its orientation more than once ; 
but until the excavation can be extended further to 
the north-east it will be impossible to hope for a 
solution of the problems which present themselves 
in this connection. A break with tradition had 
already been made in 145 8.c., when for the first 
time a tribune turned his back on the Comitium 
to address the people in the Forum ; but it was 
Julius Caesar who transferred the Rostra to the 
north-west end of the open area of the Forum, 
which lay between the two basilicas which had 
sprung up behind the two rows of tabernae. This 
change made it possible to give the Forum a proper 
architectural setting. On each side of the open 
space there was to be a magnificent basilica, the 
Curia was to be reconstructed, and the whole of the 
‘open area of the Forum paved ; but Caesar's death 
cut these projects short, and it was not until 
Augustus returned to Rome as a victor that he was 
able to bring them to completion. 

‘There was one addition to the scheme, The 
temple of Caesar, at the other end of the Forum 
Proper, was raised to his memory by Augustus. 
‘The very spot on which the body of the great 
Dictator was burnt is included in the fagade—a 
semi-circular niche enclosing the actual slabs on 
which the impromptu pyre was raised—a case 
unique in architecture ; and in this niche, perhaps 
the most impressive spot in the Forum, is the base 
of the monument which had been erected im- 
mediately afterwards. Of the temple itself but 
little is preserved ; the blocks of marble and stone 
of which it was constructed were removed in the 
Middle Ages, and almost nothing is left but the 
concrete core. It was erected on the site of the 
street which bounded the Forum, as Caesar had 
Planned it, on the south-east. Parallel to this 
street there is a line of small rectangular pits, stone 
lined and covered with stabs of stone, and similar 
pits have been found on two of the other three sides. 
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Fig. 1—Eanty Deaw scar tae Teartr or Sarum 


‘Three lines of similar pits run along the boundary 
between the Republican Comitium and the Forum, 
closely associated with the earlier Rostra. ‘These 
pits must have had some ritual significance which is 
unknown to us. 

In the course of the reconstruction by Augustus 
the open area was repaved at a level slightly higher 
than that of Caesar. An aerial photograph has re 
vealed the existence of an inscription in letters a 
foot high, once filled up with bronze, showing that 
the pavement had been laid by one L(ucius) 








OF THe Tepe oF 
Jorrren Carrrouisus 


Naevius Luci) Filius) Surdinus Pr(aetor). We 
know of a man of this name who was triumoir 
monetalis about 13 .c., with whom he may be 
identified. This discovery at once led to. the 
identification of a number of monuments of which 
our ancient authors speak—thesite of the practorian 
tribunal, the Lacus Curtius, the enclosure in which 
stood the statue of Marsyas and the fig, vine and 
olive, ete, 

We have not yet spoken of the two great basilicas 
by which the open area of the Forum was flanked. 
The Basilica Julia on the south was, as we have 
seen, planned by Caesar and completed by 
Augustus. The building that now lies before us, 
however, is a reconstruction by Augustus himself 
upon a larger site. Towards the Forum it pre- 








Pio. 4—PAvEMenr oF THe Reevniicas: AramoM Vestae 


sented a long series of arcades in two stories ; on 
entering them one passed through the outer vesti- 
bule into the aisles surrounding the main hall or 
nave, which had a flat roof, while the aisles were 
vaulted. Only the foundations of the pillars are 
Row preserved, exceptat the north-west end, ‘The 
central hall was lighted by a clerestory, like the nave 
of a cathedral, At the back was a row of small 
Fooms (tabernae) used as offices or shops. 

‘The Basilica Aemilia was restored even more 
frequently, and the building before us, nowso much 
tuined that it is difficult to get a general idea of it, 
is the building re-erected under Augustus and 
restored under Tiberius. It was similar in-appear- 
ance to the other, except that the Doric arcade (the 
west end must have been standing in the fifteenth 
century) was a good deal more massive, as its 
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fragments show. As it was on the sunny side of 
the Forum, a row of tabernae was placed inside the 
front ateade. ‘The fate of the building has been 
made clear by recent excavations. A fire, probably 
at the beginning of the fifth century, destroyed the 
interior ; this is clear from the coins which have 
been found on the marble pavement of the nave, 
No attempt was made to rebuild it, but a large 
mediaeval house was erected in it. “Three and a 
half centuries later came another catastrophe—the 
great earthquake in the time of Pope Leo IV— 
and this and other buildings in the Forum became 
amass of ruins. 

‘Of the temple of Caesar we have already spoken. 
‘The temple of Castor and Pollux close by it is, as we 
haveseen, of very ancientorigin, butthe famous three 
columns and the massive stone and concrete podium 
on which they rest belong to another restoration, 
carried out by Tiberius in the time of Augustus 
(Fig. 3). Much of the stone has been removed 
by the builders of Mediaeval and Renaissance Rome, 
and this makes it difficult to understand the arrange- 
ments of the temple, which had small rooms be- 
tween the foundations of the columns, used as 
offices, We know, for instance, that the weights 
and measures office was here, just as the Temple of 
Saturn served as the State Treasury, But the 
lofty bases of all these temples were also designed 
as a protection against flood. Horace’s vidimus 
flavum Tiberim ire deiectum monumenta regis tem 
plague Vestae was a reality as late as 1900. 

Recent excavations have brought to light frag- 
ments of the back pediment and colonnade of the 
temple, and we are thus able to obtain a good idea 
of the beauty of the carving of the architectural 
members, despite the great height at which it was 
placed. We have no record of the existence, after the 
Dark Ages, of more than three columns, and we may 
suppose that the earthquakeof Leo IV wasin this case 
also responsible for the destruction of the temple. 

Just below the temple of Castor and Pollux lies 
the Lacus Juturnae, originally a pond, later paved 
With slabs of tufa, in which horses could be actually 
watered. What we now see, a rectangular basin 
lined with marble with a base in the centre, is a 
formalisation of this, On the base there stood 
statues of the Twin Brethren holding their horses 
(supposed to be original works of Greek art of the 
fifth century 8.c. from Southern Italy), broken into 
small pieces when paganism finally died out. 
Behind is a small chapel erected to Juturna, with a 











well in front of it—(Fons Juturnae). The puteal, 
or well head, is of white marble, and dates from the 
early empire. In frontis an altar with Juturna and 
her brother Turnus, familiar figures to all readers 
of the Aeneid, 

Close to the well of Juturna stood, as was fitting, 
the round temple of Vesta, Only its foundations 
remain, but enough fragments have been found to 
give us an idea of its appearance. ‘They date from 
the reconstruction by Julia Domna, the wife of 
Septimius Severus, as, indeed, does the House of 
the Vestals—generally known as the Atrium Vestae, 
from the large court surrounded by a portico which 
forms its central feature. 

‘The oldestportionsnowabovegrounddate fromthe 
time of Nero, but recent excavations have brought to 
light traces of the Atrium Vestae of the end of the 
republic, with mosaic pavements, ete., below the 
level of the later building (Fig, 4). ‘The Romans 
did not, as we do nowadays, completely clear the 
site of a new building, but left the floors and walls 
of the building they destroyed or superseded lying 
often only a few inches below the new pavements ; 
and as this process was often repeated several times 
We are able to gain far more information by the 
excavation of the site of a Roman city than would 
be possible supposing that modern London were 
to fall into ruins and be excavated two thousand 
years afterwards. ‘The orientation of these earlier 
foundations corresponds with that of the ‘Temple 
of Vests and of the Regia, the entrances of both of 
which faced duc east. 

Nero's reconstruction of the Atrium Vestae was 
only a part of a grandiose building scheme which 
transformed the whole of the topography of this 
part of Rome. Before the time of Nero the Sacra 
‘Via ascended the ridge of the Velia in a slight curve, 
and the yery paving stones on which Horace may 
(Fig. 5) have been strolling when he met his im- 
portunate friend, have been brought to light: but 
the erection of the Golden House after the fire of 
64 A.D. involved the provision of an adequate 
approach to a group of buildings which, we should 
remember, covered an area greater than that of 
St, Peter's and the Vatican, including the garden. 
From the temple of Vesta, a huge portico, of which 
only the foundations remain, led up to the vestibule 
‘on the summit of the Velia. ‘These foundations, 
which were identified, correctly in my judgment, 
by an American archaeologist, Miss Van Deman, 
cut through the remains of a large and important 
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republican house, or it may be a group of houses, 
of which no report has yet been published. ‘The 
foundations of other buildings on the same orienta~ 
tion have been found under the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, and the Sacra Via was obviously laid by Nero 
to run in asstraight line up to the entrance of the 
Golden House between two porticoes, The site of 
the Colosseum in the valley beyond was occupied 
by an ornamental lake, and the principal palace lay 
to the east of it. 

‘The unpopularity of Nero's appropriation of 
such an immense extent of ground, almost in the 
centre of the ancient city, is clear from the eager- 
ness displayed by his successors in restoring it to 
public uses. Vespasian constructed the Colosseum 
in the centre, Titus built baths opposite to it, but 
a fire in his reign appears to have rendered unin- 
habitable that part of the Palatine which had 
escaped the conilagration of Nero, and Domitian 
was entirely occupied in the reconstruction of the 
imperial palaces on that hill. It was only Trajan 
who found himself able to surrender the main 
palace of the Golden House, and to erect on its 
site those immense baths which had been attributed 
to Titus until Professor Lanciani correctly identi- 
fied them in 1895; and this is why the numerous 
drawings of the paintings of the Golden House 
which have been made since the fifteenth century, 
when Raphael's pupils drew inspiration from them 
for the decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican, have 
alwaysbeenattributedtothe Bathsof'Titus. Finally, 
Hadrianerectedonthesiteof the vestibule, the extent 
‘of which we may judge from the position of the Arch 
of Titus, pushed up into a corner as it is, the great 
double temple of Venus and Rome. “The two 
apses lie back to back, and were surrounded by 
porticoes. It might be well to mention that the 
brickwork of the whole superstructure belongs to a 
reconstruction of Maxentius. We shall find when 
we reach the Palatine that much more may be done 
in the way of dating brick-faced concrete than has 
hitherto been attempted, and the researches of 
Miss Van Deman and others have thrown new 
light on many problems, just as the dating of en- 
tablatures will be found to have been carried a good 
deal further when a posthumous work by the late 
Fritz Tobelmann, a German archaeologist who 
was killed in the first month of the war, is pub- 
lished, It will, we may hope, no longer be possible 
for authorities to differ as to whether the cornices 
of the temples of Mars Ultor and of Castor and 
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Pollux are to be attributed to the reign of Augustus 
or that of Hadrian, or whether that of the Regia 
belongs to the time of Augustus, or to that of 
Diocletian (Fig. 6). 

From the Arch of Titus a branch road, known as 
the Cliyus Sacer, ran up to the area between the 
two main imperial palaces on the Palatine, following 
the line of the original road of approach through 
the primitive settlement, In the last century of 
the republic its vicinity to the Forum made the 
Palatine the favourite residence of the great men of 
Rome, Several houses of this period have indeed 
been found. ‘To name no more, Cicero and his 
brother, his clients M. Aemilius Scaurus and Milo, 
his enemy Catiline and his opponent Hortensius all 
had houses on the Palatine, and there is now little 
doubt that the last named is preserved to us, and 
was, unlike the rest, never obliterated by the 
enormous substructions of the imperial palaces 
Augustus bought the house that had belonged to 
Hortensius,* “ remarkable” as Suetonius says, 
“neither for its size or its adornment ; its por- 
ticoes were small and built of Alban stone, and 
its apartments were without any marble decoration 
or exquisite pavements.” "Toit headded an atrium 
in which the Senate could meet, but the house 
itself remained a modest one; and it is to be 
recognised in what has hitherto been known as the 
house of Livia, the painted decorations of which 
belong to this period. We may notice that just as 
the “house of Romulus” and the "hut of 
Faustulus,” the shepherd who gave him shelter, 
lasted on until the Christian period, so the house 
of the founder of the empire was respected by later 
rulers, who preferred to erect vast arches to sup- 
port the enlargements of their buildings rather than 
sweep away the humble dwelling of their great 
predecessor, 

On the site of another republican house close by 
(perhaps that of Antony, as Professor Richmond 
thinks), Augustus erected the temple which he had 
vowed to Apollo after the victory of Actium. No 
other temple than this could have been super- 
imposed upon a house of the late republic, for all 
the other temples of which we have record on the 
Palatine belong to a much earlier period. And if 
we read the Carmen Sacculare in the light of the 
new theory, it gains point and force when we look 
from the temple steps straight across to the Aven~ 
tine sacred to Diana (quae Aventinum tenet Algi- 

+ For all this see Richmond : J. R. Si, ee 1984. 103+ 
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dumgue), whereas from the other sites proposed the 
Aventine would haye been hardly visible—to the 
temples of Fides on the Capitol and of Pudicitia 
in the Forum Boarium, or down the valley of the 
Circus to the temple of Honor and Virtus at the 
Porta Capena—no mere abstractions introduced to 
fit the metre, but deities whose shrines were actu 
ally in sight. 

The successor of Augustus, ‘Tiberius, erected the 
first of the great imperial palaces on,the north-west 
summit of the hill known as the Cermalus.(Fig. 7, 
P.559). Caligula extended it towards the Forum, 
and we are told that he considered the Temple of 
Castor as the vestibule of the palace.* ‘That this 
is no mere rhetorical exaggeration has been shown 
by the recent discovery under the floor of S. Maria 
Antiqua t (see below) of an open water tank, once 
lined with marble, which must have once stood in 
the middle of a great peristyle or courtyard, and is 
orientated with the palace of Tiberius. Of his 
bridge from the Palatine to the Capitol, which was 
destroyed by his successor, no remains, naturally, 
exist 

It.was probably Claudius, on the other hand, who 
constructeda splendid and magnificent residence on 
the south-east summit of the hill, the Palatium,some 
remains of which were known as many as 200 years 
ago under the name of the “Baths of Livia,” while 
other portions, discovered in the early eighteenth 
century, have only just been brought to. light, 
Drawings of them, made to the order of Dr, Top- 
ham, are in the valuable library which he be- 
queathed to Eton College. ‘This palace was in two 
storeys, and was decorated with paintings and pave~ 
ments of coloured marbles of great beauty, 

Nero had already planned a huge palace which 
should join the Palatine with the Esquiline (domus 
transitoria), when the fire of 64 A.b. which des- 
troyed it enabled him to realise his projects in still 
larger measure. But on the Palatine he had time 
to do but little, and we can attribute to him 
nothing but a few foundations, which were driven 
through the burnt remains of the palace of Claudius. 
‘The palace of ‘Tiberius, on the other hand, seems 
to have survived this fire, but to have heen seriously 

maged in another conflagration in 8o A.p., 4 little 







































et, Gileuls 23: parrem Palatit ad forum unque pro 
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after the return of Titus from Jerusalem. But in 
any case Titus and his father did not regularly 
inhabit the Palatine ; Vespasian, we ate told, lived 
there but little (if the palace of ‘Tiberius had not 
survived he could not hiave lived there at all), pre~ 
ferting the Horti Sallustiani on the Pincian' Hill. 
It was thus on Domitian, after the imperial resi- 
dences on the Palatine had been entirely laid to 
waste, that the task of reconstruction fell. It seems 
likely’ that he first devoted his attention to the 












Si—BALCONY oF THE PALACE OF 
"aHURIUS AS RESTORED HY DOMITIAN 


palace of ‘Tiberius and Caligula on the Cermalus 
and what is known as the " Bridge of Caligula 
above the Clivus Victoriae is simply a balcony in 
twostoreys, which served to" finish off,"s0 to say, the 
huge arched substructures of this palace—a balcony 
which may also be traced at the east angle of this 
vast pile (Fig. 8). He also constructed, or at any 
rate began, a new approach to the Palatine from the 
Forum on the same site as the vestibule of Caligula, 
and the great hall known as the Temple of Augustus 
and the two halls behind it, which in the sixth 
century A.D. became the church of St. Maria 
Antiqua, are ante chambers to the series of inclined 
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anes which lead up from the Forum to the Clivus 
. But the huge arches which span the 
road, and which extended the area of the palace 
considerably towards the Forum—so much s0 3 to 
take away all sun and air from the unlucky Vestal 
Virgins, whom we find making all sorts of altera- 
tions in their house in order to keep out the damp— 
are due to one of his successors, probably Trajan, 
and at the same time were built the vaulted cham- 
bers on the south-west near the house of Augus- 
tus. It is very noticeable how the humble 
dlveling ofthe founder of the empire wa respected 
by all his successors, who preferred to build huge 
arched substructions (rather like the extensions of 
Waterloo Station) to carry their palaces rather than 
encroach on his house. Of the supsrstructure of 
the palace of Tiberius nothing is left, and the area 
is now occupied by a lovely garden, Below this, 
on its south-east side, runs a crypto-porticus, o 
covered gallery, in one portion of which fine esil 
decoration is still preserved, generally associate 
with the taurdsr of Caligula, but wrongly, for we 
are told that not a night passed without som> 
ghostly visitation in that house until it was des- 
troyed by fire ; and further, a smaller and earlier 
passage has recently been discovered not far off 
where it is far more probable that the deed was 
done, From this crypto-porticus a branch leads 
to the far larger palace which }Domitian erected on 
the remainder of the hill, upon the ruins of the 
palace of Claudius, and of one or more houses of 
the Republican period, themselves covered by other 
buildings, Some of these also cams to light in the 
early eighteenth century(Fig.g). Its main entrance 
wasapproachedbythe ClivasS.cer,of whichwe have 
already spoken, which was spanned by an arch 
erected in Domitian’s honour, but demolished, like 
his equestrian statue, after his death. His patace 
falls into five main sections :-— 

(a) Thestate apartments on one floor only (where~ 
as the earlier palace of Claudius had two), grouped 
round a very large poristyle, with a shallow opzn 
tankin the centre. On the north-east are two great 
halls, the one in the centre 109 feet wide, with 
smaller one, a basilica in plan, on the left, and a still 
smaller room (perhaps a lararium) on the right. 
On the opposite side of the peristyle is a very lar 
triclinium, or state dining room, facing north~ 
and therefore intended for use in summer. Oa 
each side of it windows opened into a nymphieum, 
a room with a fountain basin in the centre. 
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(0) The residential portion, a part of which, 
approached by a staircase with a curiously modern 
light well, lies at the lower level, the rooms being 
grouped round a courtyard, while the rest, at a 
higher level, is now incorporated in the Villa Mills, 
‘an architectural monstrosity about a century old in 
the Strawberry Hill Gothic style, built by and be- 
longing to an Englishman named Charles Mil 

(©) The so-called Stadium or Hippodrome,which 
{as we learn froma letter of Pliny the younger) was a 
Eavouiitsahaps fora frtealjardana Wiled spies 
at the lower level surrounded by arcades, the top of 
which is at ths upper level (Fig. to), On the further 
side from the Villa Mills is the great Bxedra, a huge 
semi-circular domed niche, perhaps added by Had- 
rian, who seems to have been responsible for the 
construction of the thermae adjacent to it, which are 
not well preserved. 

(@ The portion of the palace to the south-east 
of the garden, all at the upper level and reached 
from the top of the arcades. “The superstructure 
is almost entirely ruined. This last portion of the 
palace was much added to by Septimus Severus, 
Who constructed a series of enormous arched sub- 
structions, a considerable part of which has fallen, 
His famous Septizonium, the last ruins of which 
were destroyed by Pops Sixtus V., was simply in- 
tended to mask these unsightly rows of arches. 

(@) The great walled square at the south-cast 
angl ofthe hil, probably the Hort! Adan, iarkad 
by the church of 8. Bonaventura on its south-west 
edgeandof S. Szbastianoin the centre, Here som= 
authorities wrongly place the temple of Apollo, 

Ocherwise, with the few additions we have 
noted, the Palatine remained much as Domitian 
had planned it ; and he has left his mark on it, just 
ay Julius Cassar and Augustus are responsible for 
the main outlines and for much of the actual build- 
ing in the Forum, 

“I could wish that it were possible for me to tell 
you something in regard to the excavations of the 
Imperial Fora, I can at least say that Professor 
Lanciani is the president of a commission which 
has been entrusted with considerable powers and 
funds for the acquisition of their sites. Modern 
Roms is confronted with precisely the same traffic 
problem as that which the emperors, down to 
‘Trajan, had to deal with, until he finally solved it 
by occupying the whole space between. the Capitol 
and Quirinal with his great Forum, the internal 
decoration of which, as a recently discovered draw- 
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ing shows, was identical with that of the Forum 
‘Transitorium, columns projecting slightly in front 
of an enclosure wall, (Professor Lanciani might, 
indeed, write to one of his friends of to-day in much 
the same terms as those that Cicero used in writing 
to Atticus to tell him of his share in carrying out the 
projects of Julius Caesar. (Ad, Att. iv. 16.) 

The account I have just given you must be 
treated as provisional in so far as it may have to be 
revised when the full official account of these ex- 
cavations, which have been carried on in the very 
centre of the capital of the ancient world, is vouch- 
safed to us. The case is somewhat different in 
regard to the other discoveries of which I have to 
speak to you, for all of them have been described 
in more or less detail in official publications, 
From these, indeed, are taken the photographs 
which I shall now proceed to show you. 

‘No discoveries of first rate importance have been 
madeTof recent years within the centre of the 
modern city, but it is worth noting that the con- 
struction of two large banks in the Piazza Colonna, 
one of them the Banco di Sconto, of which a good 
many of us heard a little too much at the beginning 
of the year, led to the discovery of a large group of 
blocks of houses of the middle of the second 
century Ap, and not of the Porticus Vipsania, 
which apparently did not extend so far to the south 
as had hitherto been believed. 

‘The exploration, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Lanciani, of the substructions of the Baths 
of Caracalla, have thrown great light upon the 
details of the construction of these baths, and have 
brought to light the largest sanctuary of the 
Persian Sun God Mithras that is known to us— 
which{was introduced there at a later date. Con- 
siderable work has also been done in the outlying 
portions of the baths, which would now form an 
excellent subject of study for one of our archi- 
tectural students. 

Tmay add that though there has been a good deal 
of building activity in the central portion of Rome 
during the last few years, the other few important 
outstanding discoveries with which I shall deal 
have all been made in the outskirts, and all either 
during or since the war. First of all comes the 
famous basilica near the Porta Maggiore, which 
was discovered in 1917 owing to a landslip under 
the Naples main line, caused by the presence there, 
hitherto ted, of the light shaft of its vesti- 
bule. ‘The exact date to which it belongs, and the 





purpose which it served, are still the subject of 
much controversy. Personally, I am inclined to 
the theory that it belonged to the Statilian 
a member of which, T. Statilius Taurus, 
accused of magical practices by Agrippina, the 
Wife of Claudius, and took his own life to escape a 
Worse fate, [am inclined to think, too, that the 
desire for secrecy explains the method of construc- 
tion. It would seem that the concrete of which the 
walls and piers were constructed was poured into 
pits sunk in the virgin soil, which was also used to 
support the yaults while hardening, When the 
cconerete had set the earth was removed and the 
interior of the building cleared from beneath, so 
as not to attract attention. The interior was, 
indeed, approached by a long corridor leading into 
a vestibule, a shaft in which gave light indirectly 
to the basilica itself ; this has a nave and two aisles 
(Big, 11), separated from one another by pillars sup- 
porting arches (Fig. 12), The walls and vaulting are 
decorated in white stucco. The figures and scenes 
are not in themselves difficult of interpretation, 
though the principle of their selection is not at first 
sightobvious. _Mrs,Strong, however, whointerprets 
the difficult scene in the apse as one of purification 
by the ordeal of _water (Fig. 13), points out that all 
the other scenes can be referred to the wanderings 
of the soul and its progress towards its final goal® 
(Big. 14). : 

Not very far off, in the Viale Manzoni, a hypo- 
geum of quite a different character and date, has 
still more recently been discovered. Above it was 
allofty brick tomb of a type familiar enough to us in 
the Via Appia and the Via Latina, in the base of 
which (the only part preserved) is a sepulchral 
chamber with arcosolia and burials in the floor. 
‘The paintings are damaged, but Adam and Eve 
may clearly be recognised. Just outside is a stair- 
case leading to a landing, on the left of which is the 
entrance to a subterranean chamber with vaulted 
roof and a large light shaft in the centre, and an 
arcosolium on the right and left, ‘The paintin 
‘with which this chamber is decorated have recently 
excited considerable interest owing to the fact that 
fan ineautious correspondent announced the dis- 
covery here of contemporary portraits of Peter and 
Paul (Figs. 15,20), Ita not impossible that they 
may be recognised in two of the twelve male figures 
which decorate the lower part of this wall, but there 
is no doubt that the paintings cannot be earlier than 

 Sce Mr. Strong’s article in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
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the end of the second or the beginning of the third 
century A.D, and not m.C., as an unfortunate mis- 
print made me state in my letter to the Literary 
‘Supplement of the Times in December, 1921. The 
paintings on the upper part of the wall have not 
Yet been interpreted with any certainty. It is 
generally agreed that they are Christian, but some 
have desired to see gnostic influence in them. I 
myself are rather inclined to suppose that there was 
4 certain amount of intentional concealment of their 
Christian character ; thus, the scene which very 
likely represents the Sermon on the Mount might, 
to a pagan, represent any shepherd with his flock 
below him, and the interesting scene which shows 
a man on horseback met outside the city by a 
cortege of persons who have come to do him honour 
might be intended to recall to the Christian be-~ 
holder Christ's entry into Jerusalem, a. small 
donkey feeding in the background giving him the 
Key to the true meaning of the scene. ‘The Good 
Shepherd, several times repeated in the vault, 
might just as well be Orpheus : while the group 
of twelve draped male figures which is found in the 
other chamber is flanked on each side by a group of 
six men and six women in pairs, who certainly can- 
not represent the twelve apostles. 

‘The building we have just described lay close to 
the Via Praenestina before its divergence from the 
Vin Labicana, and a number of interesting tombs 











interesting group is that which has come to light 
‘on the Via Ostiensis, near the church of St, Paul, 
outside the walls. The tombs fall into four dif- 
ferent periods, and the best of them are some 
columbaria (which take their name from the small 
niches, like those of a dovecot, in which the cinerary 
urns are placed) belonging to the second period, 
from the beginning of the empire to the end of the 
second century after Chris 

‘Some other columbaria have been found under 
the church of S. Sebastiano on the Via Appia, which 
are especially interesting from the freedom of their 
style and the beauty of their stucco decorations—in 
one is a peacock with the tail shown in colour, while 
in the other the ceiling of the principal chamber ia 
covered with the endils and bunches of grapes of 
Vine springing from the angles. 

‘Alittle beyond the church a tomb has been found 
which marks the transition between cremation and 
inhumation (beginning of the third century A.D.), 
having been constructed ftom the first, with eleven 
small niches for urns and three recesses for bodies. 

"The foregoing account cannot pretend to be in 
any way complete. Many discoveries of minor 
interest have, perforce, been omitted, and those 
which I have described have not been dealt 
with as much detail as they deserve. Even as 
I fear that I may have abused your patience 5 if 
have done so I can only plead my own interest i 




















have recently been found on some of the other high the subject, and hope that I may have succeeded in 
roads which radiate from Rome, An especially awakening yours. 
Discussion 


‘THE PRESIDENT (MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A.) IN THE CHAIR 


‘The PRESIDENT : I have the pleasure to say that 
the yote of thanks will he proposed by Commendatore 
Lanciani, whose name is known to all students 28 a great 
pioneer of Roman excavation. 

COMMENDATORE LANCIANI, D.C.L. (Hon- 
orary Corresponding Member): It is with pride and 
pleasure that I have accepted the request of the Council 
ff our Institute to move a vote of thanks to Dr. ‘Thomas 
Ashby for his interesting and exhaustive lecture on 
Recent Excavations at Rome. I must also tender him 
the expression of my personal gratitude for the kind 
mention he has made, more than once, of my name in 
connection with archieological exploration in the field 
of Roman antiquities, Questions of dates at my age are 
not exhilarating nor satisfactory, but I cannot help 
remembering that we have been friends and co-workers 
for a trifle over a quarter of a century, and that in such a 












comparatively ong laos of time, of almost daily inter 
course, our friendship has never been obscured by a 
pissing cloud, ‘The memory of the happy years ange 

slum, when we were wont to explore together peaks: 
and dales of the Sabine, Prenestine and Alban ranges, 
‘when, after reaching our goal, we shared our delightful 
piece of stale bread sitting on the conquered pinnacles, 
fnd feeling mens sana in corpore sano ; the memory of 
those days, T say, will never fade away. On the con- 
trary, the nearer I approach the end of my career, the 
stronger those happy ties become. 

Dr. Ashby’s subject, * Recent Excavations in Rome," 
‘was a difficult one to treat, on account of the embarras 
du cos, Te seems that no war, no poll unrest no 
financial distress, can interfere with the fecundity of 
Rome's sacred in fact, more excavations have 
been made—although for «different purpose—and 
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more discoveries have taken place since 1914 than in 
the previous peaceful decade, Dr, Ashby’s scheme and 
frame of speech was rather synoptical ; it could not 
have been otherwise in view of the enormous number 
of facts he had to mention without entering into details, 
T shall mention but one or two instances, 

Just before we left Rome—I left it before he did—a 
tremendous discovery was being made, which may 
shake the foundations of our belief in the Roman tradi- 
tions. On the top of the Mons Vaticanus (Monte Mario) 
an archaeologist, Signor Dall'Osso, has discovered the 
temains of an early settlement, much earlier than the 
cighth century belore Christ, I have visited only 
twice these inieresting excavations, and I can only aa 
there are remains of Etruscan graves and log huts wi 
thatched roofs, and a round hearth filled with charcoal 
in the centre of the hard beaten clay floor. ‘They have 
also found prehistoric pottery and. flint implements of 
the neolithic age and many fragments, which bring the 
birthday of Rome to a date that will, as T fay hake & 
good deal our faith in ancient traditions. ‘These dis- 
coveries have not yet been officially described, and there 
fore we must reserve our judgment until we have the 
materiale at hand, 

Another point on which I may say a few words is 
the one concerning the scheme of which Dr. Ashby has 
mace mention, the archeological reconstruction of the 
centre of Rome, including the Capitol, the Monument 
to Victor Emanuel, and so on. The original scheme was 
much more modest ; we wanted to create an archio- 
logical park comprising the Via Appia, the Baths of 
Chracalla andthe’ Medieval churches seu them, and 
‘many monuments. ‘The work has been done, a work to 
which T have devoted many years of my life, and it has 
succeeded beyond our expectation, But there is a new 
addition. ‘The Italian Government have taken advan 
tage of the political situation, and are asking ¢! 
Villa Mattei shall form part of the in 
Germans must pay to Ital 
giata, which are next to each other, will form one ar- 
‘chieological park with which no other in the worldcan be 
‘compared, for beauty and interest, But this is not the 
end of it, 

For the same archwological reason, it was decided 
to destroy the Palazza Caffarell, which was the scat 
of a certain Embassy, which shall remain nameless, 
‘While we were building the foundations for the mon. 
‘ment to Victor Emanuel and other buildings, we found 
that somebody else had been there before us, excavating 
long tunnels and going into the bowels of the earth; 
and while the Municipality of Rome owned but 7,500 
Square metres, our greedy neighbour had acquired 
21,000, including the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, 
‘We are proud to state that such an inconvenient state of 
things is already a matter of the past. Uhave the honour 
Of being President of this Committee for the reorgani- 
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sation of the archeological centres of the City, and T 
need not assure you that all our energies will be devoted 
to the accomplishment of this noble purpose. 1 know I 
shall have your unanimous consent in accepting my 

roposal of a vote of thanks to Dr. Ashby, the excellent 
Director of the Bauish School at Rowe 

Professor H. E. BUTLER : I was not aware that T 
‘Was to have the pleasure of seconding this vote of thanks 
but nothing could possibly give me greater plesture 
than doing so. Tt has been a great delight to hear my 
friend Dr. Ashby tell us of the more recent discoveries 
at Rome ; Tam backward in my knowledge of them, not 
having been in Rome for eleven years. It was therefore 
a great pleasure to me to hear of them, as, Tam sure, 
was to all of you. 

‘There is one little mystery, which T should like Dr, 
Ashby to throw light upon. ‘It is with regard to that 
corner of the Palatine which js occupied by the Church 
of S. Sebastiano, and which, I bel lieve, not been 
thoroughly sounded and excavated, Perhaps it is an 
unseemly thing to do to ask a question in seconding a 
vote of thanks, but it has always seemed to me rather 
curious thatso many differentviewsshouldhavebeen ex- 
pressed about this particular corner of the Palatine + 
without there being anything very definite to show. 1 
‘excuse myself for asking this question by saying that 
Dr. Ashby has once more inflamed my curiosity on the 

int, 
Bros heartily second the vote of thanks ; I can con- 
ceive no more interesting lecture, nor one on a more 
fascinating subject, 5 

Professor BERESFORD PITE (2: Tshoald ike to 
support the vote of thanks to Dr, Ashby, and also to ex. 
ee the great pleasure it is to have Commendatore 

ciani with us again, Iremember Dr Ashby'sformer 
paper : Ido not think we havehad the pleasure of having 
him with us since 1910 at the Town Planning Cos 
He then read an extraordinarily interesting and valuable 
per, Which is printed in the valuable volume of the 

‘ransactions of the Congress on the ancient walls of 
Rome. Commendatore Lanciani, a very old friend of 
any student of Rome, we have had the pleasure of 
having here before, 

How interesting and alive a subject Rome ia to us 
to-day | Rome, which had a doctrine of town planning, 
With a regulae system of rectangular streets and a cont 
sistent outline, that it imposed upon its Empire from 
England in the North to the bounds of Syria in the 
East, along the Mediterranean Littoral, in Africa, 
Spain and Gaul—a stereotyped plan, based on a doce 
{zine of town planning—was yet unable to apply its 
beneficent doctrine to its own capital, Rome utret! 
fails as an example of theoretical town planning, all 
theory having vanished under the pressure of cireum= 
stances, political and otherwise, in the same way that 
theories of town planners fade into fog and mist in 
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London. I haye no doubt they had Commissions on 
‘Trafficin Rome, ind made earnest endeavours to pro- 
cure legislation, but the results indicate to us that the 
‘original crookedness of the highway between the valleys 
‘of the ancient cluster of villages, once crystalised, 
became sacred, ‘The Via Sacra beneath the hills limited 
and hindered the application of the most potent town 
planning doctrines of the Empire. Tt was exactly the 
same at Athens, The city that had looked to Pytha- 
.goras fora scheme, was baulked in the effort of improve 
ment by the abominable nuisance, the Acropolis, 
as|Rome was baulked by the Via Sacra. But genius was 
developed by these idfficulties—created the extraordi- 
nary series of forums gradually becoming first rectan- 
gular, then dignified and beautiful around the crooked 
original forum Romanorum, Julius Cesar, the hero of 
many wonders of military and political genius, was also 
a warm-hearted, generous contributor to the improve- 
‘ment of the heart of his miserably tangled Capital. Out 
of his own pocket he expropriated the property on 
which he laid out the first new forum, and the skill with 
hich he created architectural space on an irregular site 
is manifest on the plan which has been shown to us this 
evening, ‘The forums began to increase in magnificence 
and architectural dignity. ‘The megalomania of these 
builders makes an architect's heart distend with admi- 
tation, 'The extravagance, the slave labour, the cruelty, 
the blackguardism which underlay it does not concern 
tus at this moment ; we cheer the swelling mass of archi- 
tectural grandeur, but we find ourselves in the presence 
of thin fact that without evolving a single architectural 
form worth anything, they evolved an architectural 
jtemof planning, with rectangular portcnes, which 
to-day is'the ibread-and-butter of the competition de- 
signer. We live on these scraps which fall from the 
Roman architect's table ; they are more useful to us 
thin Greek. We cannot win a competition now with 
the pure Greek of the British Museum, but vulgar 
repetitions of the Roman fora do it effectively, And 80 
the architectural circle revolves, 

But there is much more to be noticed than this un- 
ending growth of scale which exploded itself in the 
scheme of the golden house of Nero. ‘There is the 
‘extraordinary ignoring of all the civil conditions of life, 
Dr, Ashby will be able to assist us in this matter, but it 
really seems as if the Romans neglected the housing of 
their citizens, and concentrated themselves upon the 
provision of acre after acte of uscless public spaces ; it 
Amounts to that by the time we get to the ultimate 
extent of the Forum of Trajan, And that is a very 
interesting and important symptom. Am I suggesti 
anything which is very wide of the mark when 

ppulation was forced into blocks of fats, j 

ave been in our London, and that the congestion of the 
Metropolis of the world increased unduly ? ‘The people 
‘Were even then being fed by dole und had learned to do 




















nothing ; they lived on the glory of their Empire, and in 
crowded flats. There were interesting passages in the 
annals of Tacitus as to the fire in the days of Nero, 
which, he said, was not altogether to the detriment of 
the City, because new laws were made as to the faying- 
‘ut of streets of a proper width, and regulations to avoid. 
the difficulties from overhanging party walls. ‘The 
Emperoc himself volunteered to have the portico built, 
at the State expense, of any house ofa citizen who would 
take up a site, ‘That is very interesting if you realise 
that these porticoes were continuous, which masked 
whatever rubbish the owner of the desired to put 
behind the Imperially-provided front, A very satisfac 
tory way of providing a public architectural fagade 
which will satisfy all criticism and leave entire liberty 
to the private owner behind. 

‘There is much more which lies for our edification in 
the story which Dr. Ashby has touched upon to-night, 
History here repeats herself, We are in the possession 
ofan Empire which has much the same political charac 
teristics as that of Rome. Imposing peace upon a vast 
area and with similar difficulties in our own disteput~ 
able Capital, we find ourselves in the same architectural 
school, living on the same architectural pabulum, and 
scattering our unhappy products from Canberra. to 
Canada. 

Me. E, P, WARREN (F}]: would like to add my 
tribute to the charming lecture of Dr. Ashby, and to the 
waft of that eternal fascination of eternal Rome which 
he and Professor Lanciani have given us to-night, ‘The 
more one is privileged to see of the freshly discovered 
antiquities of Rome, the more struck one is by the fact 
that their civilisation, as far as material needs went, had 
one as far as, if not indeed a litte further than, our 
own, ‘There are very few things that we should have 
togivethem to-day. The power of destruction by high 
explosives we have, electric light we have, and we have 
tethods of locomotion they did not know ; but as re= 

ards all the material pleasintnesses and well-being of 
life, I do not think the inhabitants of ancient Rome 
‘much to learn from the inhabitants of modern London. 

Twas very much struck when, in 1913, 1 was privi- 
leged, with several other persons, to be conducted by 
‘Commendatore Boni to some excavations, then very 
recent, in which he showed us three houses superim- 
posed one upon the other, and in one of them there were 
the remains of a hydraulic lift, in what we would call the 
engine room, with its bronze cylinders, posts and 

istons. He also showed us all sorts of arrangements for 
ating, forthesupply of hotwater. Andexceptinrespect 
of light, I could not see that these Roman divellings, 
dating from long before Christ, were much worse than 
the most modern and up-to-date flats in London, 

Laskif Dr, Ashby can tell us as to the lighting of the 
streets of ancient Rome, have never heard uny authen= 
tic account of the manner in wh the Roman streets 
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were lighted at night, Ihave always thought they might 
have been lit as are remote towns and villages in France 
and Central Europe, by means of lanterns suspended by 
strings. Also I should like to ask whether the Roman 
vehicular traffic was such as to require direction, I 
surmise that itis not unlikely that there were Roman 
police on point duty. And one more question is as to 
the use of reinforced concrete. I have seen concrete 
reinforced with iron in the vault of the baths of Cara- 
calla, and I askif there are other instances of that to be 
found in Rome. 

Mr. A. T. BOLTON [F'] (Curator of the Sir John 
Soane Museum) : There is one question I should like 
to ask Dr. Ashby, and that is in regard to the Exedra, of 
which he showed us a photograph, ‘There were a 
number of these structures in Roman times, and I 
should like to ask whether he thinks they were a direct, 
importation from the East, or did they, in his view, 
spring from anything previous in Italy ?” It has struck 
‘me that the origin of them would be found in the East, 
rather than in the West. We have had a remarkable 
paper by Professor Baldwin Brown, suggesting that the 
origins of Roman Imperial buildings should be sought 
in the vanished cities of Antioch and Alexandria. It is 
many years since I tried to get an idea of the Palatine 
Hill ; the multiplication of ruins there is extraordinarily. 
baffling ; there is, for instance, that great block by Sep- 
timus Severus, underworks which leave an extraordin- 
ary impression on the memory. ‘The great arches and 
‘vaults which you see there are only paralleled in this 
country by the understructures of the Adelphi. In this 
‘vast undertaking you can see something equivalent to 
the Roman work, eatried out in bricks and mortar by 
Scotch and Irish workmen. ‘The old question of 
whether the early vaults were ever erected on earth 
centres might seem to find some support in the curious 
underground chapel which he showed us ; but it has 
always seemed difficult to believe they built a hill to 
onstruct the vault, and Eee earth afterwards, 
In this case, however, it was a good building proposi- 
tion to put in the piers first, arch them over om the 
roughly cored surface of the earth and then take out 
what engineers call the " pudding.” Such an under- 
ground method of building a chapel or shrine would 
lend itself very well to the obscure Oriental worships 
which were coming into Ttaly at the time of the early 
Empire. I would conclude by inviting Dr. Ashby to the 
Soane Museum, where the manuscripts which were 
brought by the Adams, and from them subsequently 
purchased by Sir John Soane, would be a special attrac- 
tion, and if Dr. Ashby has time, we shall be pleased to 
see him there. 

Mr. THEODORE FYFE [F]: I also would like to 
add my thanks to the lecturer. And it is a very great 
pleasure to see Professor Lanciani here. We owe him a 
great debt of gratitude, not only for his address, but for 
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having stood shoulder to shoulder with Dr. Ashby and 
80 showing the solidarity of scholarship. 

Tt was very interesting to me that Dr. Ashby showed 
us that underground chapel, because the one first dis- 
covered in the Forum, that of Santa Maria Antigua, 
‘was shown to me by Mr. Rushworth, in the year of the 
foundation of the School at Rome,” It sees naturel 
that we Britishers are thrilled bystoriesof ancient Rome. 
In his masterly statement on the glories of the Forum, 
and particularly of the Palatine, in itself a marvel, 1 
think Dr. Ashby must have been under the influence of 
some echo of that greatness which we might achieve 
here, if we tried. 

‘The PRESIDENT : The time is approaching when 
‘we must express our thanks to Dr, Ashby, and ask him 
to say a few words more in answer to questions which 
have been put to him. 

But before asking him to do so, I would like to say a 
few words, cerainly nor by way of adding anyiiong 
which is good to what has been put before us, because 
am one of the humblest of scholars in regard to Rome. 
Thave a great respect for the Romans, so great a respect 
that I do not think I should have dared tospeak with the 
levity which Professor Pite did in regard to that ancient 
institution ; but I thank him heartily for his specch, 
which has raised many questions for thought. 

Ithas been a great event, also, to have had Commen- 
datore Lanciani here to-night. ‘His long and unselfish 
work in the great field of Roman archasalogy is one that 
every student of antiquity must thank him for, and that 
he lias come here to-night, for the second time in a 
fortnight, is a very great compliment to us, We want 
Dr. Ashby to understand, from all of us, not only that 
‘we have greatly profited by what he has told us and been 
deeply interested in what he has shown us, but also that 
‘we greatly appreciate the compliment paid our Institute 
in that we are the recipients of this new and fresh infor- 
mation which he has brought to us to-night. 

Dr. ASHBY (in reply) I thank you yery much for 
the extraordinary kindness with which you have re- 
ceived my paper, and T thank my very old friend Pro- 
fessor Lanciani for the very kind words he spoke about 
me. ‘This association has been to me a great pleastire in 
life, and long may it continue ! 

Iwill try and deal with the questions which have been 
put, but I fear I may omit something ;if Ido, Thope the 
questions T omit may be put again. 

As to town planning in Rome itself, there was, as I 
said in my Paper at the Town Planning Congress in 
tore, a complete absence in the Capital of the regular 
planning which is found in other cities of the Empire, 
Dut that, after all, is only a further example of the 
Roman genius. Some archaeologists have said that 
every rectangular camp is a Roman camp, and that 
others are not Roman, But the Roman was not a fool. 
If he had a pentagonal hill, he would not put a rect- 
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angular camp on it, The planning of Rome was fixed 
from very early times by the position of the hills and 
valleys and of the roads that led out of Rome. Rome 
‘ery soon started a proper road system, and one of the 
reasons for the success of the Roman Empire was, that 
the Romans understood the importance of lines of 
communication ; that side of military science they 
understood thoroughly. ‘The roads by which they con~ 
quered first the neighbourhood, then Ttly, then the 
whole world, were the very arteries through which their 
power flowed ; and the result was that the points by 
which they left the City could not be changed, and the 
highways were most important things. ‘There were thus 
fixed lines, issuing through certain gates, and naturall 
the hills and valleys have been very much obliterated. 
‘You will not force a natural scheme into a stereotyped 
line, and they had the sense not to try to do that, just as 
they showed sense in so many other things. In the case 
of the Roman religion they had the sense of adaptation; 
in the provinces they adapted it to the native gods. _ 
Hardly any private houses are preserved in Rome it- 
self, as a matter of fact, But there are plans of them 
reserved, and if we want to know what the Roman 
uses were like we have to go not to Pompeii, but to 
Ostia, and there we shall find a different state of things ; 
for there was a great predominance of flats in Ostia. 
‘There is an entrance which will lead straight to one 
fiat, there is another entrance which will lead to another 
fiat upstairs, and so on, and that plan will be repeated in 
three or four storeys, one above the other, as shown by 
‘Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Pierce, and others. I want you to 
send us some more students like them, and like } 
Bradshaw, too. When you see our students’ drawings 
you will realise that no better work could be found in 
the British School at Rome than the collaboration with 
the Italians which is going on there at present in regard 
to the drawings of Ostia ; some of the drawings you will 
see published in one of the Italian architectural reviews. 
‘You will see how modern the houses were, houses ar- 
ranged around a courtyard, like the houses of the early 
Italian Renaissance. There are only two or three Pom- 
Peian houses in Ostia, and recent excavations in Pompeii 





itself have shown they were not monotonous, but were 
very diversified. I think our traditional ideas about oldt 
Roman houses must undergo a radical transformation, 
We find a different scheme of planning in different 
houses. 

With regard to the lighting of ancient Rome, it was 
bby means of lanterns. There was exclusively foot traffic 
by day ; carts were only allowed by night. Only privi- 
leged persons could drive by day, and that accounts for 
the narrowness of the streets though there was such a 
large population, something like 800,000. The ancients 
had very small bedrooms, as. we sce in’ Republican 
houses. They lived largely in the street, and they 
required somewhere to walk which was sheltered from 
the sun and the rain, and the Forum of Trajan was the 
ast step towards a’ solution of their greatest traffic 
problem, Why a solution was not attempted earlier we 
do not know ; probably others had shirked the problem. 

With regard to the use of reinforced concrete, I know 
of no other instance of the use of metal than that in the 
Baths of Caracalla. Reinforced concrete was frequently 
used, but the tibs were formed of tiles, placed one above 
the other. 

With regard to whether the exedra came from the 
East or from Syria, Teannot offer an opinion, But those 
‘who have read the late Commendatore Rivoira’s “Lom- 
bard Architecture” will know he maintains thet many 
features of Roman architecture were detived from the 
East, and some from the West, No doubt, as in most 
cases, the truth lies between the two, I think the ten- 
deney is more to a Roman origin than from the East. 
‘There is too much desire to attribute to the East what 
vwas really born in Rome. 

With reference to the Basilica, I regard the use of 
earth for the setting of vaults as an exceptional feature, 
and only to be explained by the desire for secret worship 
10 s0 construct these places that the construction should 
not be noticed. If there had been a big hole visible, 
people would have asked what it was for. 

Thope I have dealt with all the points, and I would 
again say T hope you will send us more students of the 
type youthave sent-so far. 
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A History of Architecture on the Comparative 
Method’ 


By JOHN W. SIMPSON, PAST PRESIDENT R.LB.A. 


HERE has come to mea letter from theEditorof 
the Journat asking for a short article reviewing 
this book. A “ review "—I take it—implies 
critical examination, and the foundation of all criticism 
is judgment based, ‘necessarily, upon appointed rules 
anid precedents, ‘That, at any fate, is the ancient, 
the classical method. Of late years there has sprung 
Up a more irresponsible procedure. ‘The reviewer is 
required to vacate the judgment seat, to abandon, as 
‘Symonds puts it, the ferule of the archididasculus and. 
assume the humbler pointing-rod of the showman.” 
Sir Banister Fletcher's book, in its present form, has 
taken some twenty-five years to the making, beginning 
ata modest handbook at which examiners sniffed, 
grown now through successive editions and many re 
Prints to a Standard Index; a compact reference to 
architectural books and buildings the world over. How 
should a conscientious critic treat such a work in a 
“short article " ? It is not a treatise designed to main- 
tain a theory, which the reviewer may briefly support or 
demolish by argument and sweet or bitter words. It 

to be—and is—history, written on modern 
Fibes collection of acs dispassionately presented for 
the reader's information. “ Here,” says the author, in 
effect, “is the fruit of a long harvesting methodically 
sorted ; make what use you please of it. I give you my 
authorities. Do you di with my statements ? 
Your quarrel is with them, not with me!” One cannot 
weigh and analyse so considerable a work, save at 
greater length than would be tolerable in this place ;and 
dissertation on the proper way to write architectural 
history would be jejune and profitless. A combination 
of the methods of criticism we have indicated would 
seem appropriate to our case. 

‘To begin with, we have befe tan octevn vole 
of waxy +932 pp., including some 400 full-page pl 
and 28 maps. ook is well produced, the type 
sharp and legible, the photographs and geometrical 
drawings, some 3,500 in all, well and clearly rendered, 
and Messe, Butdord are to be congratabted on the 












feat of limiting its thickness to rather less than two 


hes inclusive of its stout cloth covers. So much for 
ite appearance. 
“The contents compris List of Istaonssndihee 
authorities, grouped under the respective "styles "= 
lst the general index supplies the needful 
*A Histry of Archectare onthe Comparative Method ih 
Baton "By See Booter Placer, Tendon toa. 
Battond. 
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cross-references, since illustrations and text are paged 
consecutively, The commendable, but 
would be much improved were those items in the index 
of which illustrations are given marked with an asterisk. 
A short but sufficient glossary of technical terms ends 
the work, which is opened by a still shorter explanatory 
Preface. 





Having thus touched on its externals, we tum our 
Pointing-rod to the essential nuclear matter of the book. 

Nothing could be more orderly than its marshalling. 
Divided into two Parts, dealing ively with what 
the author terms the “ Historical” and the “ Non- 
Historical ” styles, these Parts are in turn subdivided 
into sections, each treating of a“ style.” Each of these 
sections is dealt with under five headings : (1) the six 
leading Influences which have shaped the “style”; 
(2) the Architectural character resulting therefrom ; (3) 
descriptions of notable Esper ofthe “sip "(sha 
Comparative Analysis, under seven sub-headings, of the 
elements which constitute its buildings ; and (5)a short 
Bibliography of its special literature. To each section is 
prefixed a contemporary map of the country, or area, of 
Whose architecture it treats. Such is the scheme fol- 
lowed by the author throughout both Parts of the book, 
to the end that the influences, character, examples, and 
‘comparative features of each style can be contrasted with 
those of any other style.” Adding only that the very 
limit of concision seems to have heen attained, both in 
the prefatory summaries and the descriptive paragraphs 
of the various divisions, and that the proof-reader 
deserves 2 word of praise, we leave the showman’s 
platform and assume the judicial ermine of the ortho- 
dox eritic. 

‘To the enquiry whether this addition to our already 
numerous Histories of Architecture serves any useful 
Purpose, six successive editions and reprints, a steady 
‘annual sale of some hundreds of copies, are a sufficient 
answer. It is probably the permanent “ best-seller” 
among books on architecture. The author well deserves 
his reward, for the labour involved must have been 
prodigious, and he has given us a book which—in it 
resent form—is most useful complement to an archi- 
tect's library ; a Standard Index, wherein he may find 
at once the essential facts about any building of note. 
We emphasise this view of Sir Banister Fletcher's work 
because therein lies—as it seems to us—its chief value. 
Its short, uncritical descriptions are a guide to the study. 
in greater detail of bygone work. ‘There is, we know, 
# school which decries such research as fatal to origin 
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find that itis by being conversant with the inventions of 
others that we learn to invent.” For all, then, that the 
book is dedicated, modestly enough, to the use of 

students, craftsmen, and amateurs,” its main appeal 
will be,for the reasons we have given, to the practitioner. 
Indeed, the information it supplies is so extensive, 30 
condensed, and so technical, as to make tough reading 
for the beginner. Students may, and doubtless do, avail 
themselves of its compactly ordered facts as satisfying 
‘morsels for their examiners ; but it is at least probable 
that the very method adopted in its compilation—the 
‘separation of ** styles ” into compartments—may tend 
to give them a false idea of the historical development 
of theirart 

















‘the latter group comprises Saracenic, Indian and Chinese 
architecture !_Does he forget how War and Commerce, 
those indefatigable seed-carriers, have been at work 
throughout all history mingling the race-germs, which 
tunder strange conditions have generated strange forms, 
bearing nevertheless traces of their origin? Sir Banis- 
ter’s "Tree of Architecture” is more logical than his 
‘classification, for it showsall"‘styles,”’both historicaland 
non-historical, springing from common root elements, 


If we may be pardoned for repeating what we have 
said before in this JOURNAL, “there are no stylist 
divisions ; the periods melt one into another ; their 
apparent border lines disappear when examined at near 
hand, and it is only by contrasting extremes, at wide 
intervals of time, that paper classifications are con- 
structed. Architecture must be looked an as a whole, 2 
majestic movement of evolution through the ages 
Ramses und Ictinos, William of Wykeham and Man. 
sart, all dealt with the same eternal elements ; each in 

m way, moved thereto by the conditions in which 
he lived and worked,” 

But, when all is said, our criticism is directed rather 
to the labels than to the contents to which they invite 
attention. Had the two “ Parts” been distinguished as 
“Western " and Eastern” architecture, and“ Periods” 
substituted for “Styles,” there would be but little 
logical exception to be taken on thescore of terminology, 
Considered as a Dictionary of architecture, the book is 
worthy of all praise. Sir Banister Fletcher has invented 
a system whereby an immense mass of constantly 
needed material is ingeniously tabulated for easy refer- 
ence; and he has developed his system with mathe- 
matical precision. Original in conception and con- 
scientious in detal, this is the best book of the kind that 
hhas yet been written, 














Architectural Acoustics” 


‘THE PHYSICAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BUILDING AND MUSIC 
By Hors Baorxat [4] 


{The pubiaon in ook fom of she, te Prenor 
Sabine’s Harvard experiments on applied acoustcy, to 
Fether wich Uie plans ena) casclacons of the buildiogs 
Femedicd and designed as a result of his labours, makes 
it possible wo review positively a subject held tobe ebseure- 
He i rare than any braoch of gecurste knowledge owes 
s0 mich to a single mind as architectural acoustics owes, 
to Sabine, The growth of the subject in its modern 
aspect iy worth a bret survey, Previous to Sabine the 
nderiying principles ave been recorded by” several 
Scents Gy Ween, in bis. Parentalia;_by Professor 
‘Tyndall before a selec commirte of ‘the’ House of 
(Carnmnoos an 186); by Joseph Heney at the Smittonian 
Institute in 1836; by Lord Rayleaghin vol. of his Theory 
of Sound; an by Gut in bis Elements ot ‘Theory 2 
Srehitctire. Ie t reasonable to inquire, why our con- 
erable Knowledge of pure acoustics, gained in the Int 
hhad'no equivilent effect on the desing of 
“The reason, init simplest form, ie shat the 
fenetal body of acousticans were content in thir labora 
{ory experiments fo sesume open air conditions and 10 
~ © Collected Papers on Acoustict. By Wallace Clement Sabine. 
econ niv. Presse Landon : Humphrey Milford. 1928, 
coir 














ignore the physical effect of the enclosing walls and ceiling 
of their laboratory. Sabine showed that acoustics, as an 
‘exact science, comes under a different category when we 
consider not only the experiments themselves but also the 
hall or laboratory in which the experiments are carried 
out. Ina lecture at the Sorbontie, delivered by him in 
1917 beforethe Société Frangaise de Physique, not included 
for some reason in the volume under review, occurs this 
illuminating sentence : “ Experiments made in a labora 
tory are seriously affected by the surrounding conditions, 
by the fact that the walls reflect o4 per cent. of the sound 
if they are wood, 96 per cent. if they are plaster and more 
than 97 per cent. if they are (painted) brick, Conse 
quently, experiments designed to measure sound under 
such conditions are equivalent to attempts at measuring 
light in a laboratory where the platform, the walls, the 
floor and even the tables are brilliant mirrors.” 

It was in 1895 that Sabine began to experiment upon 
f@ notorious lecture theatre, known as the Foss Art 
‘Museum Lecture Room, ‘This auditorium when empty 
had a reverberation of 5}-seconds—that is to say, a syllable 
uttered in an ordinary tone of voice lasted for sf seconds 
before it died awny, during which time even x slow speaker 
would have uttered the succeeding twelve or fifteen 
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syllables. The experiments carried out in this room lead 
to the first statement of Sabine’s Lave of Reverberation and 
a whole new series of experiments was presently under- 
taken, having as its object the acoustic analysis of all the 
ordinary building, lining, and upholstering materials for 
the whole range of the musical scale. ‘The experiments 
were precise, tedious and expensive; they lasted for a 
Jong series of years and were often of necessity conducted 
bby night, when city noises were at their minimum. ‘They 
called for a peculiar mixture of skill and ity in the 
inveatigator, ‘The results are a great tribute not only to 
the scientific power of Sabine himself but to the Harvard 
Faculty of Applied Science, which considered the time 
and expense worth while in the interests of technology. 
‘An opportunity of testing the preliminary data occurred 
4 carly as 1898, when McKim was instructed to prepare 
designs for the new Boston Concert Room, An interest- 
ing collaboration between architect and physicist followed. 
‘Sabine saw at once that the success of the project must 
depend largely on the accuracy of musical taste in the 
rater of orchestral requirements, and set about investi 
gating it, He accompani ton Symphony Or- 
cchestra to a number of concert rooms, and ascertained the 
reverberation of each. ‘The Leipzig Gewandhaus and the 
‘le Boston Concert Room were finally selected as models, 
and their acoustic conditions, in '2 reverberation 
(of 2°3 seconds, were reproduced in McKim's new build- 
ing, designed to seat a much larger audience, and success 
fully carried out. 





‘conducted by ished | 
tors of music were atked to note down their opinions of 
five different rooms suitable for chamber music. ‘The 
results showed that for this class of auditorium a reverbera- 
ences seconds was generally acknowledged as satis- 
factors. 

In r9tt Professor Jiiger, in Austria, corroborated and 
developed Sabine's in » Paper entitled Zur 
Theorie det Nachals, contributed to the Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien. 





‘Contributions to the various problems 
nected with the Harvard theory were also made by 
in 





hhard wall surfaces in 
mirrors in optics has 
Obviously brilliant 
surfaces, are required 
‘sound, and should not be placed in 





hhaphazard positions ; their effect should be part of 
{general scheme in which diffusing, resonant and absotb- 
ing surfaces also would play theit proper part. In all 


its volume, and for that reason is so important a measure~ 

Sabine's law in its simplest form is: (Q) That re~ 
verberation varies directly with at in to tay, the 
larger the room the longer the reverberation, and (ji) that 
reverberation varies inversely with the amount of sound~ 
absorbing material in the room—that ia to say, that fora 
kgiven volume the more absorbents introduced the shorter 
the reverberation. For a true comparison of one root 
with another by this law a standard loudness of the sound 
‘emitted had to be decided upon, and also, since reverbera~ 
‘Con was found to vary with pitch, experiments had to be 
made to cover the musical scale. ‘The tablen of the 








Instruments therefore, pos 


sessed of powerful and characteristic overtones 

affected by the presence in a concert room of certaity 
absorbents. ‘Their tone will be modified. — Brass instri- 
On the other 
hand, purer instruments sich 2a ‘cellos, utes, and boys" 


‘ments and men's voices are of this kind. 
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will give an index of the loudness, the distinctness and 
the tone of musical sounds. For choral and orchestral 
music the slight overlapping of sounds produced by a 
reverberation of 2 seconds or more enhances the tone ; 
bur too long a reverberation will spoil the strict time 
elemzat in the music, Hence the value to architects of 
the standard reverberations ascertained by Sabine, 
fimely, 23 seconds for a large orchestra hall and tt 
Seconds for a small hall forchamber music, ‘The speaking 
Voice is, of course, only a special case where the sound is 
OF pitch C, to Cy and of a moderate loudness. For the 
Speaking voice, therefore, the reverberation should be as 
ahort as ponible, compatible with adequate loudness in 
the rear seats 

Tf, therefore, a programme of requirements for a large 
‘auditorium were to be drawn up, a suitable reverberation 
‘Could be specified, and the architect would chen allow for 
the necessary absorbing surfices to ensure it, exactly a8 
hhe would allow for a good modern system of ventilation, 
He would then find that he could economise absorbing 
material by a suitable relation of surfaces, and also by 
reducing the volume of the hall to a reasonable minimum. 
‘Tis sin fcr the tendeney in moter ‘American theatre 

sian. 

But we cannot timit the implications of Sabine's teach 
ing to modern technology ;_ it hax also an interesting 
Historical bearing, The relationship of building to music 
‘exists to-day and has always existed ; the auditorium hay 
always been a powerful instrument to the music produced 
‘within it, Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on the origin of the musical scale, 
Sabine examines, in the light of his own research, Helm- 
holtz's famous theory of the harmonic origin of intervals, 
the theory thit "* melody is resolved harmony.” In the 
monumental work, Senvations of Tone, the compound 
Hiture of a musical tone was first analysed by Helmholtz 
{and showa to consist not of a single pure tone but of 
fundamental and « series of upper partials or overtones, 
all harmonically related. ‘This ted to the explanation of 
‘Consonances as due to the existence in tones of different 
pick of paras of the mame pitch According to Helm- 

‘oler, the notes of the musical scale have come to be 
area 


























ed at auch intereal distances as will provide the 
Jurgest number of consonances when they are ‘heard in 
harmony ; the consonances depenc ‘on the identity of 
the overtones of the notes heard coincidently. 

But this theory, which holds for modern chordal music, 
and to a less obvious degree for medieval polyphonic 
music, appeared to Helmholtz to break down when 
‘applied to the unison music of the ancients, where harmony 
in the sense of chords, or coincident tones of different 

itch, did not exist, ‘To overcome this discrepancy, Helm- 
joltz constructed his theory of melody as rhythm, based 
supposed instinctive knowledge on the part of early 
musicians of the compound nature of tones, _ But this 
‘Sabine points out, assumes the knowledge of the accom- 
“This power of analysis goes 
ith the early gropings of 
oxen was a theorist 
accomplished ; bat the scales he analysed 
already existed, and in forms so developed as to imply a 
Tong ancestry, There ia no reason Co suppose that classi- 























cal music was not part of the general Mediterranean 
culture, having its roots in Egypt. Sabine disputes that 
any such subsidiary theory is nocessary.. "The actual 
perience of harmony was always possible in primitive 
music where a melody was sung in a building of brick or 
Stone of even in a cave giving 1 sufficient reverberation. 
In reverberation we have the contribution of an energy 
condition giving the required time element and the re~ 
Quired tone element for simple harmonics. ‘1 
Clement causes the overlapping of successive notes, 
the tone element, as we have noticed in the modern ease, 
renders active all those partials prevalent in the man's 
‘Voice, upon the relations of which Helmholtz constructs the 
eile, We must look, then, for the origin of the musical 
scale in the cellae of Egyptian temples and from the palace 
hills of early stone-dwelling peoples. We have evidence 
of the constrictive influence of the auditorium to guide 
Usin the case of medizwval music. ‘The Gregorian chants 
Geveloped in a definite relation to the reciting or intoning 
note of the pricst—a "note" which was also really 
tonality, caused by the long reverberation of the medizeval 
church,” Within this tonality it was easy and natural t0 
Sing melody in tune; that is consonantly. No one who 
hus experienced the impulse to sing in an empty room, 
‘and detected within himself an almost physical response 
to tone under those conditions, would doubt that wherever 
those conditions existed they must have intluenced ex~ 
periments in music. 

Sabine’s example of the musical case of the African 
negro transplanted to, America is less convincing than 
Others that could be drawn from ethnology. In cet~ 
tain. primitive peoples the anomaly is found of two 
musies—an open air rhythm and beating, of large 
Tau Gimunglsable at great distances highly’ eomplt- 
fated and developed and obviously impossible. of per- 
formance indoors, and, panillel to that but without any 
obvious cultural connection, # musical scale with airs not 
Unlike the European which, though now always heard 
‘out of doors, might well ona theory of migrations have 
boon derived from some previous contact with a stone 
dwelling people. 

iin concluston, we would pay every tribute to the conrent 
‘of this single volume, into which has been resolved the 
ubours af an. exceptionally acute and sensitive mind, 
capable of taking a wider view than the specialist's, But 

‘fea pity that no index has been provided, that references 
fire often lacking and that the book has not apparently 
been edited by a student of the special subject and its 
many problems, ¥ 




















INTERNATIONAL HOUSING CONGRESS AT 
ROME, SEPTEMBER 1922. 
Mr. G, Topham Forrest has been appointed by the 
Council delegate of the Institute at the Congress. 


‘MR, W. E. WATSON, 
* Mr. W. E, Watson [J] of Mitre Court Chambers, 
‘emipie, las been called co the Bar from Gray's Inn. 
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Further Notes on the Composition of Ancient 
Mortars; and Mortar and Plaster from 


St. Paul’s 


By W. J. DIBDI! 
}¥ the kind co-operation of Mr, W. D. Catde, 
B L.B.A., who supplied me with further sam- 
ples of ancient mortar collected by him, Lam en- 
abled to submit to the Institute the results of their 
examination, in addition to those given in my report to 
the Science Committee of the Institute in 1911. 

Also, by the kind permission of Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, F.RLB.A,, I'am enzbled to submit the 
results of the analysis of twenty-five samples of mortar 
and plaster from Yarious parts of the structure of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, which were collected in connection 
with the inquiry as to the safety of the building. 

‘The detailed results of these two series are set out 
in the accompanying tables, which present the respec- 

ive data in a convenient form for reference and com- 
parison in a manner similar to that adopted in the re- 
Port to the Science Committee: see table opposite page 
28_of that report. 
Ancient Mortars. 

In series No. r, the seventh (? ninth) century mortar 
from Menkwearmouth (Durham) church is a very fine 
sample of hard mortar haying’a crushing strength of no 
Jess than 323 Ib. per cubic inch, although the propor- 
tion of unslaked lime to sond and grit is as high as 1 
to 0-3. The soluble silica, viz., 0-98 per cent,, pre~ 
cludes the presence of a highly hydraulic lime, trass, or 
pozzuolana. ‘The high proportion of lime is, however, 
largely accounted for by the pretence of unburnt chalk 
with fossils, indicating that natural chalk was employed 
to help out the aggregate, a practice which was not at 
all unusual. A similar case is that of the ssmple from 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, given in coltimn 23, Series 2, 
* Mortar from the Core of the Main Pier A, about 30 
feet from Naye Floor.” ‘The seventh century mortar 
contained as much as 6:9 per cent. of clay, etc, in the 
matters insoluble in hydrochloric acid. Of this 
quantity about one half was of an organic nature. 

In column No, 2, Series No. 1, is given a sample of 
mortar from Westminster Abbey, being « portion of 
the original stonework of the first part of Henry IIT 
original morter, early thirteenth century. ‘This cone 
tained no earthy matter, and the sand was fine in 
character, all passing an éighth inch mesh. ‘The pro- 

wortions, by yolume, of unslaked lime to sand, etc., 
110053. It was a hard, white mortar, 

In column 3 of the same series a sample is given from 
a church at Darenth, said to be Saxon. Query, latter 
part of the eleventh century. ‘This was a had, whitish 

































Cathedral 

, FAC., F.C. 
‘mortar with PEE RRO Rex flints, and contained 2-88 
per cent. of ferruginous clay, equal to 4-32 per cent. of 
the sand and grit, ‘The SeRaOtn ee fase sand, 
ttc, was 1 t0 1-4. It contained a trace of copper. 

In the next column is given & sample from the 
window of the same church, which ither Saxon or 
first ten years after the Conquest. ‘This contained no 
earthy matter, and was very friable. ‘The sand was very 
fine, all passing 2 thirty-second inch mesh. ‘The pro- 
Portion of lime to sand, ete, was as high asx to 05 by 
tones 

In column 6 en interesting sampleis given of Roman 
niortar from the aqueduct at Frejus—the Forum Juli 
of the Romans. It is a genuine piece of the original 
Roman construction, collected by Mr. Carde from the 
centre of the wall. The date of construction is un- 
certain, but the city was an important one in the time 
of the Emperor Augustus, so that it must be consider- 
ably more than two thousand old. The mortar 
was very hard, and firmly adhered ta fragments of 
granite. ‘The crushing strength was 163 Ib. per cubie 
inch. A noticeable feature was that the “ earthy 
matter” in the matters insoluble in dilute hydro- 
chloric acid consisted of slightly ferruginous clay and 
silica, doubtless derived from the decomposition of 
granite. The sand and grit consisted of clein quartz 
sand, with many fragnients of mica, hornblende and 
degraded granite fragments. The proportion of un- 
slaked lime to sand and grit was 1 to 346. 

‘The above results of the examinatic m_of the various 
samples are in agreement with those of the examina- 
‘tions given in the Feport to the Science Committee, 
particularly with regard to the absence of abnormal 
quantities of soluble silica, the presence of small quanti 
ties of unburnt earthy matter such as clay, etc, and in 
many instances the large proportion of matrix to 
cece 





Sr. Paui's Carmepran, 


‘The samples from St. Paul's Cathedral may be 
divided into seven divisions, vi 


A.—Plaster of paris or gypsum : see columns 1,7, 8, 





15, 16, 18, 19, and 20, 

B.— Mixed plaster of paris and lime mortars,columns 
21 and 22. 

Gs 





columns 2, 3, 5, 
D.—Fat lime mortars, columns 4, 17. 
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E.—Mortar mixed with chalkasaggregate, columns 12 
and 33 (the latter containing fragmentsof charred wood), 

F.—Limestone, column 9. 

G—Roman, or similar cement, column 11, 

In columns 24, a5, and 26 are given some determi- 
nations of the water absorption power and crushing 
strength of mortar squeezed out from the joints during 
the settling of the building — 

A-—Plaster of paris was used in setting stones, 
column 1; in the pier “Ain the crypt, column 7; on the 
face of the lead-filled joint in arch of south-west P/4 
dome, column $; for stopping the crack from south 
buttress dome, column 13 ; in Wren's original mortar 
from under west window of south transept, column 16 5 
filling in mortar west side of south transept, under 
large window, column 18 ; for flaunching of top course 
sinder quarter gallery nouthewent quartse cer 
19 ;for added draft stone at angle under quarter gallery 
over pier B, column 20: 

B.—Two examples are given of mixed plaster ‘of paris 
and lime mortar—viz,, for inside of brick core, column 
41, and in joint under impost of crypt piers, where iron 
wedges were used, pier D, column aa. 

Ci—Lime mortars were found in the interior of the 
erypt piers, column 2; in the surface of limestone in 
concrete, column 3; in the core of the crypt pier, 
column § ; in the back of the stone facing of the south 
‘Wsst pier of the south transept, column 6; in the original 
mortar on the east door jamb of door to paler ‘over 
north choir aisle, column 10; for the mortar from paving 
brick from topmost octagon north-east bastion (Wren's 
ipa, column 13, 

—Fat lime mortar was used for “ cement point- 
ing," column 4; and filling mortar, west side of south 
‘transept, under |i window, column 17. 

‘G.—Mortar, Smibtusbene chalk as aggregate, was 
taken from west side of south transept over vault, where 
Wait has dropped and been wedged up with this mortar, 
column 12; and for the core of main pier A about 30 
feet from nave floor, column 33, 

F:—Two samples of limestone (? Caen) where ex- 
amined, one from south-west transept window, column 
‘9; and a second from octagon room, north-east bastion, 
‘coltnn 14. 

G.—Only one sample in any way resembling cement 
Was submitted for examination—viz, from pier A south 
‘transept, from east side of pier on surface, column 11, 

From the data thus available it appears that when 
lime mortar (C) was used it generally contained ferru- 
ginous clay, in one case, column 5, as much as 10-5 per 
‘ent. of the sand, etc., and that the proportion of lime 
to ageregate was Very high, the modern “1 to 3” being 
roughly reversed, ot™3 to 1."" The soluble silia factor 
was very variable, ranging from oas to 3-5 per cent. 

Tn columns 24, a5, and 26, series 2, are given the 
results of some physical tests of the mortar, An ex- 
























Periment on the absorption power showed that an air- 
dried sample absorbed 31°71 per cent. of its weight of 
water. The crushing tests of two samples of mortar 
squeezed out from the joints during the settling of the 
building showed that when wetted one sample 
‘softened "gradually to 186 Ib, per cubic inch by the 
“ giving way" or rearrangement of the particle, 
‘Thesecondwettedsamplebroke at 1601b. percubicin. 
When tested in a dry condition the mortar broke at 
from 130 to 300 Ib,, when spalling commenced, A 
second sample brokeat an average of a031b. per cubicin, 





The Danger to St. Paul’s 


R.L.B.A. FUND 

‘The President of the Royal Institute has received the 

following letter from Canon 8, A. Alexander, Treasurer 
‘of St, Paul’s Cathedral — 

“1 am writing on behalf of the Dean and Chapter 
of St. Paul's to ask your attention to the papers 
enclosed with reference to the new Appeal for the 
Preservation of the Cathedral, ‘The Inatitute aent 
us, very kindly, a hundred guineas in 1914, and we 
hoped that it might be possible for you 10 give ws 
some further support at this critical time, 

‘The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's are asking for the 
‘sum of £100,000 for the absolutely essential work of repalt 
‘on the piers and arches supporting the dome of the Cather 
ral, which have been declared insecure by the Special 
Commission of Architects and Engineers * appointed last 
autumn to examine the condition of the bullding.. "The 
‘cost of the work on the South Transept, now almost coms 
pleted, has been defrayed by a fund raised by public subs 
scription in 1914. ‘This is now almost exhausted, and a 
further £100,000 is necessary to enable the repait of the 
defects recently disclosed by the Commission's report to 
be carried out. 

‘The Council of the Royal Institute have decided to 
tablish w R.I.B.A, Fund and to appeal to members for 
subscriptions. ‘The Allied Societies of the R.I-D.A.in the 
Pravinces have been invited to open subscription lists in 
their own districts and to forward collectively to the 
R.LB.A. the amounts 40 received. ‘The Council tel ape 
Pialscspecillsto London architects tosend subscriptions, 
wowever anull, to the Fund, so that a worthy contribution 
‘may be made by the Architectural Profession towards safe 
suarding the strength and permanence of the masterpices 
‘created by the dating genius of Wren, "There is no more 
fitting or sincere method in which architects can com. 
miemorate the approaching bicentenary of the death of one 
of the greatest of their number 
‘Will be closed at an early date, and members are 
therefore invited to forward their subscriptions to. the 
Secretary R.LB.A. ay soon ex possible. A list of subs 
scribers will be published in the R.LB.A. Jounsat. 
The Commas consiss of Sir Aston Webb, PRA, (Chale ter 
GW. Humphreys, CE, Chiet Enuincer ot he LOC, 
Mott, GB. Consulting Eagineer, Me. EF © Teens 
CBE. Chiet Engineer to t NW. Railway, and Mr. 
Mervyi Stacartaes. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF ANCIENT MORTARS 
Results of Examination of Further Samples of Ancient Mortar 
collected by W. D. Carée, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

SERIES 1 
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The Architecture Club 


PUBLIC DINNER 

‘The Architecture Club held its first public dinner at 
the Hotel Cecil on 20 July. ‘The evening, with Mr. J. C- 
Sure in the chair, was very successful, and some excel 
lent specehes were made by Mr. St. Loc Strachey, the 
chairman, and Mr. G. K, Chesterton, among other 

‘The formation of this Club marks a step in the direction 
of greater public interest being taken in modem archi- 
fecture, It is common ground that the art of architecture 
has been neglected by the Press and the public at large, 
and that it is only by stimulating the interest of the cor 
munity that the general level of architecture will improv 
With our dislike of anything that savours of advertising, 
‘we have perhaps erred hitherto in the contrary direction, 
and have been shy of publicity of any sort. Perhaps we, 
as architects, are conscious that we are creators and that 
talking is not our particular province, The R.1.B.A., 
‘however, has itself done a good deal in the last few years 
to bring the public in touch with architecture. It has 
arranged lectutes.and hns invited the Press to take note 
‘of its activities ; but muich remains to be done in the way 
‘of enlightenment, and an unofficial body of persons, con 
sisting of architects and laymen, all working to further the 
‘calixe of good architecture, may do much that an official 
professional body cannot perform, and such is the function 
of the Architecture Club. 

‘The Club was the outcome ofa conversation which took 
place some time ago between Mr. J. C. Squire, the writer 
and editor of The Landon Mercury, and myself. He was 
greatly interested in architecture, and was very much 
aware that the general mass of modern building is of poor 
quality architecturally, and wanted to get the yoice of the 
Press to assist in bringing about a better state of things. 
{twas agreed that litson berwoen architects, writers, and 
‘ewapapermen was necessary if this work was to be done 
on the right lines. Subsequently, meetings and informal 
dinners between a number of architects and pressmen took 
Place, and the outcome of these was the founding of the 

lub. 


‘The chief object of the Club is to enlarge public 
‘appreciation of good architecture and the allied arts, and 
especially of the best work of to-day. ‘The membership 
is strictly limited in number, and consists of practising 
architects and Jaymen, ‘The laymen, who are to our- 
number the architects By two to one, are men of influence 
in the journalistic world, writers and prominent persons 
‘who can further the objects of the Club. Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, O-M. as consented to become the Hon, President 
it *n encouraging to the promoters of the scheme to 
find what ready and practical interest has been taken in 
the Club by people in all walks of life, and how the idea 
hhas been welcomed. ‘The Club is formed on broad lines ; 
ic will no concernitef wtharchitectural poliice—its sole 

and purpose is the improvement of English architec 
ture in town and countryside, 
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Obituary 


THE LATE MR. R. M, ROE [F) 

Richard Mauleverer Roe, who passed away on 30 July, 
in his 68th year, was a son of the late George Charles Lionel 
Roe, of Roesborough, co. Tipperary, his mother being a 
tmember ofthe Maulevere fry a 

He commenced his professional career by serving 
articles with the firm of Beeston, Son, & Brereton, and 
afterwards fulfilled engagements with Mr. Cross (Bedford 
Estate Office), Mr. Lewis Holmes, and Messrs. Davis & 
Emanuel successively. He began to practise on his own 
account in Basingball Street in 1881, and a few years later 
hhe took into partnership the late'G. Richards Julian, 
though in 1892 this was dissolved by mutual consent 
In 1915 he took into partnership his brother-in-law, J. 
Charles Bourne [Licentiate], who had been his assistant 
for many years previously. 

Mr. Roe’s practice was chiefly confined to the City. of 
London, his executed works there consisting of office and 
business premises, in many: of which his skill in. over 
coming the difficulties imposed by sites of irregular shape 
og rested ate i a narkedfemure, Where the iva 
able expenditure permitted anything more than a severely 
imple treatment, his designs ate characterised by much 
fuuste and refinement in detail, and frequently show the 
extent to which he was influenced by the work of the early 
French Renaissance. ‘The best example of his work is 
probably Gort House, at the comer of Mark Lane and 
‘Great Tower Street, built during the period of his partner= 
ship with Mr. Julian, Among other works may be 
hentioned the following houses in Basinghall Street 
57, Nos. 63 and 63, No. 64, Nos. 65 and 66,No. 70a (Bass 
shaw House), and Dunedin House in Basinghall Avenue. 
He was also responsible for No. 83 Cannon Street, Nos.74 
and 75 Cheapside, Nos. 36 and 37 Queen Street, Nos. 139 
and 130 Fleet Street, and other buildings, He acted ax 
architect, during a long period, for the City properties of 
the late Sir Tollemache Sinclair, Burt,, for whom he de- 

i ings in Fleet Street at the time that 
idening that thoroughfare was being 
“Though his work lay principally in the City, 
he also prepared the plans for houses erected at Hindhead 
by the late Mr. John Grover, and was responsible for 
important additions und alterations to Red Rice, Harnp- 
shire, for Lord Grantley, When the Cole Park estate at 
‘Twickenham was being developed some years ago, he 
acquired land there and erected about a dozen residences, 
fone of them (Crane House) for his own occupation: 
“These houses are characterised by much charm and indi- 

fuality. 
‘Mr. Roe was a rapid worker, and his designs, from the 
preliminary sketches to the fullsize details, were usually 
the work of his own hand entirely. He had'a great love 
for dramatic art and literature, and, being an accomplished 
French scholar, he produced admirable translations of 
several notable plays from that source, 

Mr, Roe sas elected an Associate in 1881 and a Fellow 
in 1889. He married Lilla, daughter of his former master, 
Mr. F. R. Beeston, and she survives to mourn his loss. 

LGB 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 
4-11 September 1922 


‘The ‘Tenth International Congress of Architects will 
be held under the auspices of the Société Centrale 
S'Architecture de Belgique in Brussels from 4 to 
11 September 1922, and will be accompanied by an 
International and 2 National Retrospective Archi- 
tectural Exhibition. 

It will be remembered that the outbreak of the war 
interrupted the preparations for the Tenth Congress 
of the regular seties, which was to have been held in 
Petrograd in May 1915 under the patronage ofthe late 

‘sar. 

‘The Société Centrale de Belgique will be celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation at the time of 
the Congress, and the architects of Belgium extend a 
cordial invitation to their foreign colleagues to join 
them in the celebration. sate 

The Congress will include delegates from many 
foreign countries. The Belgian Committee is under 
the chairmanship of M. J. J. Caluwaers, with M. R. 
‘Moenaert as secretary. 

‘ProcRaMae. 
‘Morning-—Mecting of the Permanent Com- 
mittee of the International Congress of 
Architects. 
2 pm.—Formal opening in the Palais des 
Academies. 
Evening —Reception. 
5 Sept. 10 a.m.—Opening of the Architectural Ex- 

hibition in the Palais d’Egmont. 
2-6 pm.—Conferences. 
Evening.—Receptions. 
9. a.m. to Noon.—Visits to buildings of in- 
terest in Brussels. 
2-6 pm.—Conferences. 
Evening —Receptions. 
Visits to the devastated zone, stopping at 
‘Ypres, and spending the night at Bruges. 
Visits about Bruges, returning to Brussels in 
the evening. 
Excursion to Antwerp, visits about the city 
and up the Scheldt. 
2-5 p.m_—Conferences, returning to Brussels 
in the evening. 
9 4.m. to Noon.—Visits to the Exposition. 
2-6 p.m.—Conferences. 
Evening —Receptions. 
0 ele =Clonioy exarcaes: 
Susyects For Discussion. 

1, The responsibilities of the architect, 
2. Schedule of charges. 
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4 Sept. 





6 Sept. 


7 Sept. 
8 Sept. 
9 Sept. 

10 Sept. 


11 Sept. 


3+ The appointing of State and Municipal archi- 
tects. 

4. The rights of authorship of the architect. 

3. The profession of architecture : its aims and its 
tights. 

6. Women architects. 

7. Public, national, and international competitions. 
‘The position of the winning architect in an 
international competition or of one working in 
a foreign country. 

8. Town planning. 

9. Small houses. 

10. The influence of locality on architecture. 

11, The preservation of historic monuments : with 
‘consideration of their economic, hygienic, and 
social aspects. 

‘Exutarrions, 

An Architectural Exhibition will open 5 September 
in the Palais d’Egmont, lasting two weeks, 

Ie will be divided in two general classes: (x) 
Belgian—r Retrospective, 2 Contemporaneous ; Jury, 
‘Messrs. Maukels, Mercenier, and Van Montfort. (}) 
Foreign—there will be as many sections as there are 
countries represented. 

Duss. 

‘The dues for members will be 50 francs ; for ladies 
accompanying members (wives and daughters only) 
30 francs, which will give them the privilege of visits, 
‘excursions, and receptions. 

Lanouace, 

Official delegates may address the meetings in their 
own language. The official language of the Congress 
will be French, though any other language may be used 
provided a résimé in French is submitted at the same 
time. 

Barris Ancitrects Inve. 

All British architects are cordially inyited to take 
part in the Congress. 

All those desiring to attend or to receive further in- 
formation should communicate with 

"Tae SECRETARY, 
The RIBA, 
. Conduit Street, W.r. 








‘The President and Mr. Edward P. Warren have 
been appointed delegates of the Institute at the Inter- 
national Congress. 
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R.I.B.A. Committees 


SESSION 1933-23 
‘The following Boards and Committees have been sppointed 

by the Council for the Session 1922-23 — sp 
Fnossice ano House Cowntrvas.—the President, the Hon. 

Seay, Mera Sydney Pers, PSA, H. D, Searles Wood, 
oe 


sor Baas 

ir Drawrvos. Consurrrit—The President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Mess. E. P. Warren, Heston Comyn, 
Lovers Git 

“Tus Rov. Goo Mens. Conntrrrer—The President, 
Mesars.A.W.S. Cross, George Hublued, H. D. Searles: Wood, 
Heathcote, the Hon: Secretary, Mr. J: A. Gotch, Sit Bdvin 
L: Lutyens, A, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 1A. Messe, 
rand Jones, C8, Fleckton, Heaton Comyn, T. R. Milburn, 

‘Boqun or Ancurracruns. Eovesrios.—The President, the 
Hop, Seeretary, Mess. HD. Searies-Wood, George Hubbard, 
ACW. S. Cross, Profasce 8. D, Adshead, Moses. Robert 
‘Atkinson, H. Chalton Bradshaw, Walter Cave, E. Guy Dawber, 
Professor A. C. Dickie: Messrs, H. MM. Fletcher, W, Curtis! 
Green, Sir Robert S. Lorimer, A.A, Professor Beresford 
Pite, Me, W. 8. Purchon, Profesor AF, Richardson, Profesor 

TE Reilly, OBE, Mears. Alan E- Munby, H. Austen Hall 
Stanley Fall. 

‘Tows Prawsixc Cospttrren—The President, the Hon 
Secretary, Profesor Patrick Abercrombie, MLA, Professor 
SoD. Adsbesd, MLA, Me, Robert Atuinson, Major Harry 
Barnes, MP. Sir Reginald Blomfield, RA. Messe. Walter 
Gave, Arthur Crow, Raffles Davison W. Kt, Davidse, FM. 
Elgod, Elwin T, all, W. Haywood, Col RC. Hellard, C.., 
Sie Hetbere Tel, Merv. Lanchone, 1). caning, 
Brofenor W. R: Lethaby, Sir Edvin Lutyens: RA, Me. Dy 
Darelay Niven, Brofesoe Heresford Fite, Mea, Messe 
een, WE" Riley RIA, WHE Se Seth Herbert 
Shepherd, Jon’ W. Simpron, Raymond. Unwin, Sir Aston 
Webb, Pach yoni 

‘Tut Contrerrrions Connicrree—The President, the Hon. 
Secretary, Professor Patrick Abererombie, MLA Maser Walt. 
Ansell, MC, Henry V. Ashley, G. Leonard Elk 
Rome Gute, E. Vincent Hares H. V- 
‘Newman, William A: Pie, T, Tatiein Rees, J. Dougan Scot, 
Sepuimus Warwick, Herbert A. Welch, W. G. Wileon, 

“Tue RE. Mes Meson, Connarrsrs- 
Cubitt, Gilbert Frmer, TF. W. Grant, 
Webb, D'S.0, Mc. 

‘Tit Lonpon Buuuoic: Acre Costtrrzee ~The President, 
the Hon. Secretary, Profesaor SD, Adshead, Meurs. Walter 
Gave, Horace Cubs, W. R. Dividge, C. A. Baubnes, B. Guy 
Dawber, ESA, Matt Dawson, Si Hanister Fletcher, Mess, 













































leurs. Horace 
‘Maurice E. 








Joogh Brings Por ESA. 5 Sear a, Bi 
TS Se Si Hens Pose. CBO, 


‘Due Recieraarion Cosrrres.—The President, Messrs. 
HD. Searles-Woodl, George Hubbard, A.W. S. Cross, MA, 
C. Heatheote, the Hon. Seccetary, Messrs. bee Seott, 
GB. Flockton, Syiney Perks. FS.A., Delissa Joseph, Herbert 
Shepherd, W.'G. Hunt, #f, G. Fuher, Major Harry Burnes, 














MP. Mess, Anhur Welford, W. E. Riley, Heavon Comyn, 
WR. Da K. Milburn, A. O, Collard, Frank Wood- 
ward, G. Forrest, Percival M. Fraser, LA, Culliford, 


©. Lovett Gill, W, W, Seott-Moncrilf. 
“Tix Cuanren axxo By-Laws Comtrrrax—The President, 





‘Messrs, A, W.S. Cross, M.A., C, Heathcote, George Hubbard, 
HD. Setries-Wood, the Fion. Secretary, Messrs. W. H. Aah- 
ford, Max Clarke, Sydney Pevis, FS-A., Herbert Shepherd, 


‘Tam Sssiosat Parsns Comrrres—The President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Messrs. Martin S. Briggs, Walter Cave. 

‘Tue Awxuat- Dieser Cospurrrez—The President, the Hon, 
Secretary, Messrs. Walter Cave, William Woodward 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS TO THE FOUR STANDING 

COMMITTEES, 

Aur Staorwc Covnrrre—Messes. F. R. Hioms, WR. 
Dayidye, C. Lovett Gill, HP. Burke Downing, Walter Tapper, 

Lirmuaruae Stavome Coustrrrce Messrs. J. A. Gotch, 
Harry Sirs, Basil Oliver, L. A. Culliford, W. Fl Ward 

Paacrice Staxoise Coumirree—Mesirs, Tt. R. Milburn, 
Percival M. Fraser, Francis Jones, Harry ‘Teather, W. Henry 

‘Screxce Staxniyc Conmntrrrer—Messrs. J. Emest Franck, 
$.B. Russell, E, Fiander Etchells, J. E. Dison-Spain, A. W. 


Stame 
Competitions 


COMPETITION FOR REBUILDING NEW- 
MARKET HOTEL, BURY, 

The following copy of a notice has been issued by the 
Council of the Institute —"* Members and Licentiates 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects must not 
take part in the above competition because the condi- 
tions are not in accordance with the published Regul: 
tions of the Royal Institute for Architectural Compe- 
sitions.” 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 

‘The Council of the Chelsea Hospital for Women 
propose to invite not more than twelve Architects to 
submit Designs, in Competition, for their proposed 
Nurses’ Home (some 100 bedrooms, ete.) to be erected 
in the Hospital grounds, 

Premiums of £130, £100 and £50 will be paid to the 
Authors of the Designs placed rst, 2nd and 3rd respec- 
tively. ‘The Council have appointed Mr. HenryV. Ash- 
ley, F-R.LB.A., to draw up the Conditions and Instruc- 
tions of the Competition, and to adjudicate thereon, 

Architects willing to compete are requested to sendin. 
their names to the Secretary on or before September 16 
1922 together with their qualifications. 

By Order of the Council, 

‘Hiensent H. Jennses, 
Secretary 

















Arthur Street, 
Chelsea, 5.W.3. 
COLOMBO TOWN HALL AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICES COMPETITION. 
‘The Secretary of the Institute has received a cable 
from the Municipality of Colombo to the effect that the 
above Competition is restricted to architects practising 

in the East. 








COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
Southend-on-Sea Secondary School. 
Lytham Public Hall and Baihs. 
‘The conditions and other documents relating to the 
above competitions may be consulted in the Library 
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The Examinations 


INTERMEDIATE. 

‘The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for registra- 
tion as Student, R.LLB.A., was held in London from 9 (0 
ts June. Ofthe 111 candidates who presented themselves 
26 passed and 85 were relegated. ‘The successful candi- 
dates were #8 follows, the names being given in order of 
merit as placed by the Examiners — 

‘Warr : Leonard William Thornton [P. 1920], 18, Mayfield 
Street; Hull, 

MeKewaw': Arthur Malcolm (P, 1923], 27, Somerset Road, 
Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 

Vout Ronald! Owen [P. 1920}, 7, Whymark Avenue, Wood 

reen, Niaz. 

‘*Moxract': Adrian, 7, Chadwell Street, Myddleton Square, 

Coares : Harold John {P. 1030}, c/o W. E. Watson, Bo, 9, 
Mire Court Gmbery Terpte, Bic 

Fuusawone + Cecil Ernest Millard (P. 1022], Newhaven, Holly- 
hedge Road, West Bromwich 

MeMass <_ Spey, Charles (. 1933), 675, Wandsworth 
Road, Clapham, 8.W.8.. 

Gray: Charles Clate (P, 1920], 81, Sutton Crescent, Waliall. 

Hovgrs : Alfred Walter [P. 1926], 10, Fortescue Road, St. 
Thomas, Exeter. 


Wune: George [P. 1920] 08, Brewerton Road, Oldham, 
Cenumeme Dale i “gze, a) Gnd Street High 
‘Westwood, Hamsterley Colles, co, Durham 
Fuoare © Erie George (2 ror4) tf, Viewry Road, key, 
Fown ; Walter Henry [P- 1020}, Purord, 38, St. Marys Grove, 
imvick, Weg. 
Bram: John {P: tat), Dockray Bank, Wigton, Cumberland. 




















Govan: Gerald Chactes Purcell [P. ras}, Sunny Mead, 

MI Sands Roud, Paignton, 8. Devon, 

Prananmit: Cecil Thomas (P. 1931], 43, Edmund Street, 
Camberwell, 5.E, 





vo i sg20}, 2, Clements Road, Bast Ham, 


Gita: Aled Go vin GP toa} oh Bank Views Stites 
Graxx : Halston Tlsey [P. 1917), 37, Manor Park, Redland, 
Bucs Geotiey Reyna (P 010, 2 Embol, Leth 
con thd Telfory {P. 1919}, 37, Hamilton Road, 
EcustoNe’ Arthur William [P. 1918), 34, Vietorin Road, 


Great Yarmouth, 
wots: Norman Roderick (P. x48), 24, Bromley Road, 
we-on-the-Ses, Lanes, 
John Cyril (: xox8}.71, Whitchurch Roa, Cari 
‘Tartan: Kenneth Seaward (2 ig30], Tyycour, Brookside, 








Ricnan + 
Chesterfield, 
‘THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 

‘The Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate, R.LB.A., were held in London 
from 22 to 29 June, Of the 33 candidates admitted, 17 
Passed the entire examination, 2 passed Part T. (having 

in accordance with the regulations, to take the 
‘examination in two parts), and the remaining't4 were rele~ 
gated. ‘The successful candidates are as follows +— 
Bante: William (Speciall, 78, Park Drive S., Whiteinch, 
Glasgow. 
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Bat William Arthur Cessford [Speeiall, 73, St. James's 
Aye An [Speciall, 73, St. J 





2). 31, Priory Street, Dudley. 
{e2tjecl Todas Seed on 
iward Leslie [S. 1917}, Al " Kidmore, 
fa, TS. 1917), Alpentose 
Honus’ 


ux Richard [S. 1911], 68, Cambridge Terrace, W2. 

lcwpor Katherine Dorothy 

Jiawson = Alexander George (S. 19:0}, 20, Carpenter Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmi a4 

Lavenkus: Gertrude Wilhelmine Margaret (S. ‘t9a0), 23, 
‘Gayton Road, Harrow-on-the-Hil. 

Newnan : William bog a Turner [Sp €/0 Messrs. 

eee: aia Rea eI 

*Permoverent : in Ma, 35, juare, W. 

Reap 5 Alesander Simpron{S, 1923], 231, Clifton Road, Aber~ 


Rucitanns: Francis Augustus [Special], 60, Tufton Street, 

Westminster $V. 
inifred {8! 1921], 16, Gordon Square, W. 

Shirin ‘Fredenck eho [S: ge Nesaane High Sree, 
Addlestone, Surrey. 

Sonar: Howard Davy [8.1910], ‘Phe Heat," 2, Holford 
Road, Hampstead, N.W.2, 

Wruttass: Albert Ernest [Spevial], 80, Albert Street, Camden 


Attcons :° Willi John [S. 1913], The Pinnacles, Ship- 
so i ned Pa 
Than hr ok Bel ret Ite 
‘The candidates marked * are ‘not British subjects, bur 
hhave taken the examinations for the purpose of obtaining 
certificates to that effect, 
‘The Board have recommended that the Ashpitel Prize 
‘be awarded to Mr. A. S, Rei i, of Aberdeen, he being the 
candidate who hay moat highly distinguished himself in 





oat]. 28, Moreton 





























the Final Examination, also that Mr, Reid be awarded the 
‘Thesis mark of distinction, 
‘THE SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION, 
‘The Special War Examination (for students whose 





studies had been interrupted by the war) was held in Lon= 
Lanchester from 5 to 7 July. OF the 315 can- 
Wed, 131 passed and 8s were relegated. "The 
successful students are as follows = 
Aus: Chactes Willians, 116, Mansfeld Road, Nottingham, 
‘Norges Lae Magis, KBLCA, Royal Cateye of Beer 
Benwar Gerd Henry, “Porridge Mount," Bideford, 
Haut ; Walter Frederick, c/o Architectural Astociaton, 34 and 
3g. Hedfod Square WiC, ig. 
Bava: Hugh Charles, 2§, Parkhill Road, Hampstead, 
Naw. 
sano : Charles Downing, 188, High Road, Leyton, Ett, 
‘xruumsr: Lelie John, $0, Wooduide Road, Dower Pit 


Bovastin: Cornelius James Aletander Kelder, x65, South 
Grose toa, Dulwich Sitar’ Relies 65 
ere Samuel Leslie Geonge, 163, Tufnell Park Roxd, 


oma Ni, 
Charles Nicholson, 2060, Adelaide Road, N.W.3. 














Wilfred, 92, Falkner Sect, Liverpook, 
Srvc Joueph Wallice, M.C., The Osklands, Acicia Grove, 
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na: Bei Les, Baiord Square, W.C1, 

Buaxezay : ‘Tom, 38, Orchard Street, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 

Booka Alfred Vincent, 3, Montem Road, ore Hil 
23, 

Box: Harry Ewart, 54, Holland Road, Maidstone. 

tiara John, 8) Upper Duke Sree, Rodney Steet, 








Buuass : Reginald," Hanover Howe,""Tennyaon Road, Luton, 
Bnoanmeny : John Stewart, 36, Bruce Road, Bow, E. 

Bnornens | Colin Stanley, 49, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 
Baan Walter, Arches Assocation, 33," Hedord 


Canny Walter Ferber, c/o Architectral Asociaton, 34, 
Hedtord Square, W.C.r. 

A tel 24, Craighton Road, Eltham, SE.9. 
Cantwracart : Wilfred, 20, Cambridge Street, Loughborough, 
Ciuswouat : Alexander’ MacLeod, 13, Euston Grove, Bicken 
CircK = John, 104, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.t 
Cones © “Ernest Harold, Meadowside, Cambrian View, 

‘Cheer. 


Cauespuax : Gordon Hayter, 46, Charlvile Road, West Ken 


ington, 
Crown Jahn Henry Gun), * Craig Let” Moottnds 
Avenue, 

se Bona Robert Staley, “ Deer Leap, St. Cross, Farn= 


Dent Alwyn Ronald, 11, The Avenue, Barnet, Hert, 
Disow: "Chiles Guy, 31, Mount View Road, Sroud Green, 


Eamwoon : Frederick George, 60, King Street, Manchester. 
Boome: unk Wal; Church Steet, Pugnon, 8, Devon 
Buu? Jack, ‘House, near Aylesbury. 

Fann Artie Coals 18, New Yond Stvece ah, 

Fanurn: Archibald Victor, 101, The Kidgewy, Wimbledon, 

‘19 

Furrenorr Alfred Crumblehule, 173, High Steet, Bolton. 
Form: Anthony Thomas, 78, Cicada Rowd, Wandsworth 
Fokmtan : Leslie Robert, 20, Wellington Road, Brighton. 
Fuuxer: Cecil Willi, 18, Savernike Road, Hampstead, 


is Seah 6h |p: Pomderlam (Crescent, Penorylviit, 


4h, Carer Strat, Princes Roads Liverpool 

Etoo- Gettge Ghul Radiata: Beomegrove 

Grong: ‘Conrad’ Ese, 22, Caroline Stet, 
Vat. 

Gass: James Scott, 38, Eastwood Road, Gopdmayes, Essex, 












































Gown: Lawford Raymond, " Maei-y-coed,” Shelone Road, 
Briton Ferry, Glam 
Guy: J Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh, 





fares, $2, Paulton Squire, King’s Road, 


Belgrave Avenue, Watford, Herts, 
HAUL: Montagu Ashley, 3, Silver Street, Lincoln. 
Hasteron « Jmey Frederick, Brooke's Farm, Belting, Pad. 


Hictav: Patek, Birlem Howse,” Whiteall Rosd, Grays, 
Houde; Water Fredevch Clash, Salurs Acre, Gregori 
Road, Beaconsfield. 


Horwooo : James, 20, Baker Road, Harleaden, N.W.1 

Howrrr: Leonard Cecil, School of Architecture, 
of 1 Ashton Steet, Liverpool. 

Humana Edward, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

Toatssqax : Stiney Dion, 33, Constantine Road, Hampstead, 


Iw iia Bayar, No. + Bungalow, Oxford Roud, Ban- 








versity 





Jous : Lewis, Lianelbed, near Cowbridge, Glan. 
Jonswone Willams Arora, 9, Bantwoed Tecrace, Morton, 
Jon hones awa," erp, Pore Dinorwi,N. Wal 
tas Edward," Terfyn;"Port Dinorwic, N. Wales. 
tae Hanes. Tortie Square, Rena 


ato 
Kexpatt': Charles, The Gables, Ossett, Yorkshire. 
Keropy © Colin White cio Archseetal Asointon, 34°35, 
Bodtord Squsre, WC 
Kassin Henry Clas, 3, Merion Rend, Moe, Lance 
Kina: oe lward, Forest View, 59, Forest Road East, 
Kron Kenmre Liberty Building, School Lae, Liverpool 
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An Outline History of Armenian Architecture 
By A. FETVADJIAN 
(Condensed from notes in French by W. R. Lethaby) 


bythat name forabout z,s0oyears. ‘The country 
‘a high plateau to the south of the Black Sea and 
the chi f the Caucasus ; the frontiersextend tothe Cas- 
ppian on the east and to the north of Mesopotamia on the 
fouth. ‘The inhabitants are a mélange of peoples having 
Aifferent affinities. "The most ancient among them, as 
‘we know from cuneiform inscriptions, had their centre 
‘of culture in the country around Lake Van. More than 
fifty of these inscriptions demonstrate the origin in 
‘Armenia of the Hittites. Other inscriptions of the con- 
oT named the high Armenian 
lain Urartu ; the Assyrians called it the Land of 
Rants (Flowers), An inscription of Assur-Nas sit-Pal 
snentons strong towns eurmundd by three rings of 
walls, 

‘About eleven centuries w.c- a people which inhabited 
Macedonia and ‘Thrace, being pushed out by invaders 
from the north, crossed to Asia. In time, traversing 
Asia Minor and combining with the native peoples 
some of them ultimately entered Armenia, thus bring- 


u 


nN MENTA,asancient recordsshow,bas been known 















ing in new blood from the west. ‘This people, sup- 
posed to be Phrygian, or related to the Phrygian, 
brought to the Orient a vivifying and renewing element, 
and they naturally gained the ascendency over the old 
indigenous inhabitants. It is from this time that the 
country of the high plateau came to be called Armenia 
from and by the new people. Itis a remarkable fact and 
very characteristic that all the words in the Armenian 
language which express war, force, soldier, etc., are 
Aryan, in contrast to the words fot religion, worship, 
culture, metals, arts, commerce and domestic objects, 
which come from the older stock. I believe that when 
a time of peace allows of excavations by the modern 
methods of research that we shall arrive at results 
which will be revolutionary in the archwology of the 
near Orient. 

Whenever I stop before the bas-reliefs of the 
Assyrian palaces in the British Museum and examine 
the processions of those going to slavery and to the 
Freel constructive works I wonder whether the works 
Of art themselves may not be largely due to Armenian 
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An image of a god Chaldi is mentioned in 
inscriptions as having been taken away from Armeni 
by Sargon. Study of the languages of the Near East 

jows that Armenian is an Indo-Persian variety 
related to Sanscrit and Zend—more particularly ta the 
fatter. In Armenian story the legendary founder of 
native culture came from Babylonia. 

It is not exactly known’ by what means Armenia, 
which had for centuries been ruled by feudal princes 
independent of one another, was reconstructed as a 
Kingdom under a Parthian’ dynasty known as. the 
Armenian Arscacides. But from abour 150 8.0, history 
becomes less legendary, ‘The first monarch, 
hhag 1, reorganised the state in a similar way to that in 
which Arscaces I, his elder brother, had metamor- 
phosed the Persia of the Achemedes, 

At this time several religions existed side by side, 
tnd all were tolerated, but a preference was given to 
the gous of Greece for political reasons. About forty 
Years later Artashes the Conqueror, grandson of 
Vagarshag 1, returning from a successful military ex- 
P 











ition in Asia Minor, brought back as trophies 
Images of Greek gods to place in his ca 

"These were statues of Artemis, Herakles and Apollo, 
and they were received by the high priests, who set 
them up at AwMavin (Moses of Khorene). Artashes 
brought also images of Olympian Zeus, Athene, Hepha- 
istos, and Aphrodite, and these were placed in’ the 
stronghold AN. "The king, ‘Tigeanes 1 (Bo-g5 mc. 
assigned places for the cult of these images of Greek 
gods at Avr, and the native divinities which resembled 
them the most were placed with them. 'Thus Zeus was 
Placed in the temple at ANt consecrated to Ahura- 
avd, the father of the gous, Athen found a home at 
‘THN in a temple of Nana; Artemis was put in the 
temple of Anuhit at Exiza’; and to Aphrodite was 
assigned another temple at Astrrisitat in the house of 
the goddess Astghik, It is said that priests were also 
brought to Armenia. 

‘Why, {t may be asked, did thin Greek cult arse in 
Armenia if it already had its own idol images and 
architecture ?. Further, after the importation of Greek 
images and priests, did the Armenians construct their 
religious edifices in a Greek manner? As no vestiges 
have been found, we must suppose that the temples 
remained of a native character. Up to the present the 
only evidence regarding art under the Hellenophile 
kings is the beautiful head of the Greek goddess in the 
British Museum found at Sadakb, On the acceptance 
of Christianity (a.p. 314) the products of Hellenic art 

y destroyed that hardly a trace has 


, ARMAVIN, 
























svident that before the time of the dynusty of 
the Parthian Arscacides there existed in Armenia a 
polytheism which required temples and images, No 


* See note atend, 
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‘material evidence of these has been found, but the 
literary evidence points to the existence of temples 
from in early period. ‘The hierarchy at that time were 
members of the reigning families, and under the 
Anscacides this custom was resumed. In A.b. 78 the 
son of the king was high priest in the temple of 
Arumazd at Asi. Lands and villages were assigned for 
the service of the idols, and these at a later time were 
transferred to the church, 

1 must mention the existence of an edifice of modest 
dimensions but of pure Roman style, ‘This was pro- 
bably erected for the pantheistic idol cule fashionable 
in the days of the Arsacides, and itis said to have been 
constructed hy the King iridat as a suunmer residence 
for his sister Khosrovitoukht. ‘The ruin of this build 
ing is about ag miles from EvavaN, and its true nature 
hhas not yet been established, I suppose it must have 
been built by Roman architects for Tiridat and. pro- 
bably for the pagan cult of the Greco-Roman gods 
‘This building and the bronze head in the Bri 
Museum are documents in agreement with the testi- 
mony of the chronicles,* 

Armenia was a mixing land of various races and 
erceds. The land of the high plateau was overturned 
‘many times and as many times reformed again, In the 

re-Chriatian period a number of beliefs existed side 
by side in ewotual aration, “Cena aah forms 
observed even to-day in the Armenian Church seem to 
vals of old pagan customs, and many super 
stitious practices and beliefs also ‘continue to exist, 
passed on from days of human sacrifice, of the adora 
tion of sun, stars, fire, water, and trees. “Traces of the 
noble and intelligent Mazdeism also’ seem to. have 
persisted. 

Fourth and Fifth Century —Christianity. was pro- 
claimed the religion of the state by 'Viridat in the fourth 
century. This became a cause of further separation be- 
tween Armenians and Persians, ancient neighbours as 
they were. Any alliance with Rome on t of 
Armenia was a cause of difference hetween the two 
nations, although they were in large part of a common 
Aryan stock. Itis probable that long after the proclam 
tion of the faith of Christ that the adepts of the Mar. 
deist belief and the worshippers of the sun continued. if 
in secret, the practice of their cults, ‘These naturally 
aympathised with their Sassanian co-religioniate, “The 
Shapurs, Khosroes, Varahrams, ete., did not overlook 
this accord, this fraternity in Jesus, between Armenia 
and Byzantium, the hereditary enemy of Pers 

‘The chronicles, which have abundant information in 
regard to the pagan period in Armenia, say little about 
the changes and reforms consequent on the acceptance 

* For some details of this building see ie 
mes on Armenian architecture, In the Baiseh iota You 
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of Custis: ‘They only tell in general terms that 

Gregory the Illuminator, assisted by King Tiridat, 
had the temples (mehians) and the altars demolished and 
the idols annihilated. I suppose that this was a Christus 
Jmperat movement similar to outbreaks inthe Western 

“The cordial relations of the Armenians with the great 
Christian Byzantine power angered the Persians still 
more, Christian Armenia did not inspire the confidence 
‘of Sassanian Persians ; even ufter the Council of Chal- 
cedon (the decisions of which the Armenians rejected, 
remaining faithful to the Creed of Nicea), when it was 
impossible to be in accord with Byzantium against the 
East, suspicions were continued, However, Armenia, 
‘even to avert ruin, would not alter her faith, Her 
Church remained in alliance with the Syrians and the 
Copts, who were not military powers. ‘The Syrians 
were zealous in the propagation of the faith, and the 
Armenian churches follow ae rian rite ee See 

Is are read in that language. ‘The masses of the people 
wo centuries ater the prociamation of the Gospel had 
not fully abandoned their old pagan beliefs, and they 
awoke to the light of the new faith only after the books 
were translated and sermons were given in their own 
language, which by its precision is an evidence of the 
imelectoality of the people, ‘They now related the 
Christian ethic with tho ¢ of their old religions, 
that Jesus did not abolish the law but fulfilled it. ‘The 
Jeadérs of the Church understood the importance of 
the common tongue in completing the revolution. 
Armenia then fights a great battle in the name of its 
faith at Avanain in A.0. 454 and repulses the preten- 
sions of the Sassanians who try to tear them away from 
their alliance in Jesus Christ with Western nations. 

The Sixth Century, Se.—Among my studies Thave two 
‘watercolours which are faithful portraits of the ruins of 
the churches of Enruoux and Trxor. ‘The former, 
which I visited in 1906, remains as the drawing shows, 
but Tixor, which I drew still earlier, was struck by 
lightning in r9xa, after of existence, during 
‘several centuries of which it was abandoned, 

‘These two monuments are nearly identical in plan, 
details and technique, and also in the sculpture of their 
facades (the interiors are bare). They are examples of 
‘charming archaism, and they are generally supposed to 
he the works of masters who were apprenticed to Syrian 
architects. The conjecture is not improbable, seein 
the cordial ecclesiastical relations between Armenia an 
Syria at this time. I think, however, that the art of these 
two monuments is a step in an evolution of which the 
‘genesis remains unknown, However, at this the flower- 
ing time of evangelsed_ Armenia the neophytes were 
‘still under the charm of Syrian propaganda, although 
the relations were at this time not very recent, 

Notice in the drawings of these churches the en- 
‘gaged columns which directly support the springers of 
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the arches ; the plinth of expanding courses and the 
elliptical cupola. The cupola, enveloped in masonry 
externally, shows lack of experience, and the low tam- 
bour which support its also remarkable, a ater this 
feature was developed to an extraordinary degree. 
Consider, again, whether these chara 
expltined by apprenticeship to Syri 

There are other examples of contemporary churches, 
although they are not so important. For example, the 
Church of St. John at Puxaxaw and the Sourb-Nahan 
at Kassakn, ‘The more ancient churches are larger and 
miore sumptuous than later ones, and this fact corre~ 
sponds to the relative prosperity of the country at an 
early time than later, It should be remembered that 
the architects of the time usually only interpreted the 
thought of the clergy or the will of a prince, This fact 
and an examination of the methods and technique of 
building suggest that the actual architects who built 
the churches of the sixth century were native masters, 

In Armenia, near Entvan, is the church of Avan, 
dated 557, which has a central cupola supported on 
eight round arches, Possibly it also had four small cu- 
fols atthe angles, “There is alo litle basilica at 

Kassaxit which seems very ancient, Without doubk itis 
of the same age as a church at Eoryann, which dates 
from 574, but the latter is larger. 

From the hour when Armenia became ready to say 
its word in Christian architecture its churches have a 
speciic type: they are in no sense imitative works, 

these monuments, constructed where and when the 
‘word of a prince made law which was executed without 
hesitation, reveal an artistic taste and a powerful 
technique superior to those of Syrian masters, from 
‘whom it is suggested that the Armenians learnt their 
art, Examine the works closely and you will allow that 
the native artist had an innate sense of beauty and was 
perhaps the superior of the masters who built the 
Churehes of TTourmanin, Rouehiah, Balsia and’ many 
others in Syria, 

In Syria there was an immense heritage of artistic 
tradition—Egyptian, Pheenician, Greek, and Roman— 
and at the flowering time of Christian art the land was 

ill covered with examples of ancient architecture, 
‘Syrian masters were in contact with artists of many 
eountries ; the architects of Trxon and Ererote had 
not these advantages and deserve the greater praise. 

Nothing, however, prevents us from supposing that 
the Armenian architects, without themselves having 
been in Syria, have borrowed ideas and translated them. 
according to their proper genius. Indeed, without the 
genius of che Armenian people and their long experi- 
ence all suggestion would have been in vain. “The art 
of these churches of the sixth century is an Armenian 
art before all and after all, 

‘The Armenian hierarchy never from the time of the 
pagan priests abdicated their autonomy. ‘They formed 
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an important organisation by the side of other authori- 
ies, which obstinately repelled all interference with its 

‘ions. Feudal Armenia, in co-operation with this 

on the war of Avarair against the 
Sassanides in A.p. 452, and later the feudal power and 
the Church signed the treaty with the Khalif Mohaviah 
in 657. This agreement gives us a clear view of the 
political situation in the seventh century. It is evident 
that, notwithstanding their great superiority in numbers 
tothe Armenians, the Arab forces ofthe Kialif thought 
it wiser, having experienced the terrible winters of the 
Armenian mountains, to come to an agreement with 
the numerous Armenian lords in their mountain 
fortresses, Such fighting was very different trom their 
easy conquests in warm countries. Relinguishing the 
idea of conquest by violence, the Arabs followed the 
policy of mi lance with the Armenian lords 
against the principal enemy, Byzantium, with whom 
both had a quarrel. ‘The quasi-political ralage of 
Armenia which this entailed does not seem to have been 

















very irksome until the end of the seventh century, and * 


a number of chefs d'eucre of architecture were erected 
during this time, 

‘The monuments of this second period of Christian 
architecture were basilicas, sometimes having a cupola ; 
or constructions on a central plan, always surmounted 
by a cupola ; or churches of tri-apsidal plan, of which 
‘Stizygowski attributes the invention to Armenians ; 
and, Rnally, churches in the form of a crosn, "TRE 
following are churches of this period :— 

St. Gregory at Dwin (606-611), church at AvAN 
(beginning of the century), two churches at VaGnaR- 
AHAPAT (618 and 630), the old church of the citadel at 
Axt (622), the cathedral of BAcaRan (631), St. John at 
Bacanan (631-639), St. Anania at ALAMAN (637), the 
cathedral of Mui (638-640) are of the first baif of the 
seventh century and hefore the Arab invasion, 

Notwithstanding the disturbances the Arab invasion 
caused, Armenia, still rich and prosperous, maintained 
its culture, art, and industry. The impulse towards 
church construction which appeared at the beginning 
of the seventh century did not slicken until its end. 
Armenian masters, now free from external influences 
and encouraged at home, strove to create monuments 
captivating in originality although modest in dimen- 

Vhile occupied in withstanding the Arabs on 

















sions. W 
‘one hand, and repelling the foolish excursions on the 
other of the Byzantine Empire, which sought to bring 
back Armenia to the Confession of Chalcedon, moni 
‘ments of architecture without precedent were erected. 

‘The church of Our Lady of Mastara, a construction 
‘on a quatrefoil plan (650) ; the churches of the great 
and little Anrixs (630) ; the church of ADIAMAN (650- 
(660) ; St. Stephen at Akrak, similar to the churches at 
‘Mastana and the two Artiks ; the large church of 
Axovy (Tatasn); the great church of Ecnvanp; Our 
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Lady at Asirranak ; the Holy at AGont ; St, 
of Macuart ; the fine Our Lady of TALIN, on 
a tri-apsidal plan (690); the lesser church at TALIN, of 
cruciform plan and surmounted by a cupola; Our 
Lady of Peraunt; St. John at Brxaxor, in Siunik | 
the church at NaxupyavaN—these remarkable churches 
‘were all created between 4.0. 650 and 700, 
Armenia from ancient times had been a prosperous 
land. “ They of the house of Togarmah traded for thy 
‘wares with horses and war-horses and mules" (Eze- 






chiel xxvii. 14; see also Herodotus v, 49,194). This 
prosperity, vaunted alike by native and foreign chroni- 
clers, its principal source in the gifts of nature, 





But these ite woul! have ‘been of litle service 
without the peculiar genius of the le—a people 
which by its proper nature loved etsy pee 
culture. Arab historians who since the invasion of 
Islam frequented the country bear witness to an efflor- 
escence hardly elsewhere equalled in the Near East 
at the same period. Armenia, carefully cultivated, 
"produced everything in abundance.” Dovin, the 
capital at this time, taken and sacked by the Arabs in 
642, was an important town of industry and com- 
merce, exchanging merchandise with India, Persia, and 
some Roman lands. Exznous was a town of splendour ; 
Kans was an animated market ; and Meriint, BARDA, 
Denuenp were other prosperous towns. 

‘Trade routes crossed the country from the Black Sea 
and ‘Taevezonne in one direction, and from the 
‘of the Caspian in the other, towards Mesopotamia and 
Iran. Masters of the soil and successful in commerce, 
the Armenians possessed a prosperous country before 
the blight of foreign domination became fully manifest. 

As artists the Armenians had never felt. megalo- 
fran, (That attic sense was content withthe 

mits of humble proportions. Entire buildings might 
be placed in the grest galleries of modern neuen, 
‘The work of each district had its own distinct character, 
A church in Snax cannot be confounded with one of 
Govoans or of Area. Each master was tet 
not a copvist, varying ever by the force of a true ori 
ality. The arcMeca were paricelarty ingenious in 
adapting cupolas to all kinds of plans, “They harmon~ 
ined art with convenience and with reality. 

In the eighth century Armenia, by reason of its 
natural resources, became the most important of the 
trans-Caucasian lands under the Kaliphs of the Cres 
cent. Situated between the two great powers, the Kali 
phate and the Byzantine Empire, the country had to 
defend itself even while it did not cease to satisfy its 
zest for architecture. Under the completer hegemony 
of the Arabs in the near Orient ‘Syria ceased to hold the 
place it occupied before in relation to Armeni 

‘The Arabs, heirs of the Sassanians in the East, By- 
zantium, heir to Rome in the West, were both deter- 
mined to prevent Armenia constituting itself a separate 
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sovereignty. Byzantium, fussy but inefficient, only irri- 
tated the Armenians, including her own allies amongst 
them, when she attempted to speak as master and in- 
sisted.on the acceptance of the Confession of Chalcedon. 
Further, while incapable of protecting them from the 
Arabs, it tried to drag them into a conflict which 
they could not guide to successful end. By promis 
Byzantium bought the adhesion of some of the princely 
families—the Mamikonians, the Amatounis, the 
Kamssarakans, etc.,etc. Even some of the Bacratides, 
vexed by Islam, were drawn for atime to abandon their 
subjects and espouse the cause of the Byzantine Em- 
pire. The most influential of the feudal princes, helped 
alternately by the two strong neighbours of their coun- 
try, tried in turn to secure their own dominion, thus 
every day dragging Armenia with themselves to’ ruin, 
Only Byzantium and the Kaliphate profited by these 
internal feuds: the one failed to respect the treaty 
signed by Moavia, and the other found pretexts for 
military incursions into Armenian territory. Every 
Armenian who turned from the Arabs to the Byzantines 
was well received and treated at first as one of them- 
selves, but he was soon disenchanted, especially with 
the requirement that he should change to the Orthodox 
confession of faith. Some returned, but many princes, 
nobles and soldiers removed permanently to the Byzan- 
tine Empire, This current of Armenian emigration into 
the empire may very probably have influenced later 
Byzantine architecture. On the other hand, there is less 
likelihood of influence in the contrary direction. Ar- 
menia, as intolerant as Byzantium on these questions of 
faith, chased all dissenting Armenians from the country 
in719. Inseems impossible, undec these circumstances, 
to admit for the Armenians any admiration for the 
architecture of Byzantium. 

‘The religious vexations from Byzantium, the arbi- 
teary action of Ulam, the stupid antagoiam between 
the feudal princes of the land, left Armenia litte leisure 
in the eighth and ninth centuries for advancing the tra 
ditions of art and culture. Nevertheless, this country of 
intelligent ancient races found a way. ‘The princes, 
‘withdrawing to mountain fastnesses, gave to thei archi- 
tects a new field for their skill in constructing, in peace 
‘and solitude, churches and convents dedicated to the 
memory of their ancestors, where masses were cele~ 
brated for the souls of the departed. 

‘A monument discovered during the excavations of 
1910 at ANt was probably built during this century of 
desolation, A part of the beautiful church of Orzous is 
dated 718, and a part of that at BANAK belongs to the 
‘same century. Later, again, the Arabs returned to their 
earlier policy of practical alliance with the Armenians, 
fand about the beginning of the tenth century the 
famous church of Axwrrastar was built, by the architect 
Manovel, which was the crown of the efforts of this 
time, The same architect constructed the artificial port 
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on Lake Van. During the ninth and tenth centuries a 
large number of churches were built—the church and 
convent at Narek, where ‘Narekatzi became & 
novice and wrote his divine poem ; the church of the 
Saviour at ‘Taxon ; churches at Asiamax, Mazea 
Horatos, Norarovz, Dariounx, Ovonouzit, Som, 
‘Maxexatzorz, VaNevax, Saxarar, Sevan Keortan 
(near Erivan), Tanox (St. John Baptist), Iswxuax, 
Féskx, Knaxtiov ; the convent at Suocnac. These 
are marvels of variety of form and richness of decoration. 

During the centuries architecture had several alter 
nations of progress and stagnation responding to the 
cloitades of the life of the Country in rues Gf peace 
or pressure—always adapting itself to the resources at 
disposal. From the end of the sixth to the end of the 
thirteenth century there were four periods of decline 
and recov 

Dynaty ofthe Bacratider inthe Tenth and Eleoonth 
Centuries —Thiss dynasty had its ancient source among 
the principal old feudal princes of Armenia. ‘They were 
hereditary commanders-in-chief of the forces and able 
inwar. The Arab Khaliphate, at that time in difficulties, 
was ready to be conciliatory, and the dynasty was free to 
devote its energy to internal culture, ‘The architecture 
of the tenth and eleventh centuries has left us a large 
number of remarkable monuments, Among these are 
the metropolitan church of ANt (Sitak), a veritable 
museum of fine and original buildings ; the group of 
churches at SaNaitix, with the convent buildings ; the 
convent of Honosos, with a noble group of civil con- 
structions round about ; the splendid church of Mak- 
‘sasitex ; the convent of Haguan ; the elegant group of 
five miniature churches at Kurrzkong ; the remarkable 
‘church of the Holy Apostles at Kans; the ornate 
church of Our Lady of BaGNam ; the imposing ruined 
church of Anxina ;, the severe Kawatn-Vaxe and dis- 
tinguished church’ of Gouasuavan ; the church of 
Imax, with its central plan, and that of St. Elias, of 
the citadelle of Aw (which is identical in form and 
contemporary) ; the aristocratic church of Bojxt and 
the sober Our Lady of Tzest ; St. Stephen at VoRODN ; 
Our Lady of Knotaxssatz ; the humble church of 
Pravanzor ; the cathedral of Kanne ; the architec 
ture at Gutevank ; and the church of Havoure-Tian 
in its superb position, 

Notwithstanding the prosperity, relatively speaking, 
of thas cru, i was sought to observe in the building com: 
secrated t0 religion modest jons in accord with 
old traditions and Christian humility. In the interiors 
as well as on the exterior the walls of the churches are 
formed of wrought slabs in regular courses. As in more 
ancient constructions, I have never remarked in the 
buildings of the era of the Bacratides any trace of 
painting. Sculpture in slight relief frequently decorates 
the fagades. "The monuments of this epoch do not 
show motives borrowed from Arab art. 
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Eleventh and Tecelfth Centuries —The Bacratides were 
succeeded by the Zakarian dynasty in 1or2. ‘The artistic 
life of Armenia seems to have been little interrupted, 
although there were wars with the Byzantine Empire, 
and the Turks made their first a in Armenia 
in 1060. Architecture continued in a series of buildings 
which by their graceful originality and ingenuity of con- 
ception yielded nothing to the works of the preceding 
era. The national traditions in architecture and sculp- 
ture, consecrated by long custom and conforming to the 
ritual of the old Church, were conserved and consoli- 
dated, "The Zakarians, grand strategians of the Geor- 
‘gian army—who at this time, under the Queen Tamar, 
had a semblance of ascendency over old Armeni 
gained evidently by their confession of the creed of 
Chalcedon and by the good will of Byzantium fixed in 
its traditionalism, ‘The Zakarians made some attempts 
to bring back the Armenians to Byzantine orthodoxy, 
hut this only irritated them the more. Those faithful to 
their creed and in hatred of all that was Byzantine would 
not be drawn away from the traditions of their national 
fart. Works of this period are :'The church of the Shep- 
herds before the wall of Axt, of which I have 2 draw- 
ing ; the churches of Honowain, Hacnannzix, Koussa- 
Van at Axt, Knora-Vann, Kitataa-Vanx, the Holy 
Cross at Zanixpji; the church of the Convent of 
Suxnmovnar and St. Gregory at sexu ; the churches 
‘of Cosus-Vanx, Hawrz-HaNxist at Banantz, Guec- 
uarr (Airi-Vank), Kopais, Bravatzon and SaGnotz0n 
(Sevortiatz) ; the Church’ of the Mother of God at 
SaNanmve, of Serraxavor at Zendjirli, of the Convent 
of SuvéeH, and of Vacuanass, 

All these monuments, marked by artistic originality, 
are living documents for those who would complete 
their study of Christian art, Many other lesser works 
also remain of the twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century hundreds of monuments 
were sown over the land, and the style of these works 
shows great vitality and intelligence. At this time, 
although there was some political disquiet, Armenia 
worthily continued the culture of the seventh century. 
‘Then, while with one hand repelling invasion, the people 
‘built noblesacred monuments with the other, Now, still 
master of its own soil and rich by industry and com- 
merce, Armenia continued to build during the whole 
thirteenth century, compelled by a sentiment of piety. 
‘At this time, the fourth renaissance of architecture, the 
following buildings were erected : ‘The church of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator at Ant, the church of the Con- 
‘vent at Harupy, churches at Txcrex (Our Lady), Ovsttt 
(St. Sergius), Howaxna-Vanx,  Sacuatosss-Van 
Daisnye.ou (the Mother of God), AstvanzxxaL, Tue 
unsiatz, Knoraxasat (our Lady), Ganpzasan (St. 
John Baptist), Sourn-Nswaw, Souns-Hanourune (Ket- 
‘charis), OstiAKAN (restored and spoilt), Maazkexr, 
Manatér, Mooxt (restored and spoilt), Dat-Vaxx, 
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Dyouxurax-Vanx, Vaiorz-Tzox, Vanjazou Ancno- 
‘Aninj, Henze, Mepzarantz, Asenaexttcn (Baya 
zide), Axuexr, Hononts-IecvecHerzt (Ani), Dzar Our 
Lady), Kanatme-Vanx, Kocur, Kocutrss, Hatt-Dzon 
(Datevi-Anapat), Ourex (Horka-Vank), Hocnorais, 
Kutanpzt, Icatap, Kanasnrtz-VaNk, leoiisi-Anake- 
Lo-VaNk, Liawostr-Vank, KHATCHKA-VANE, SOURP- 
Kimaxt, THANAHATI-VANK, AGHERTZOU-VANK, ZANKI, 
Danwass (Notre Dame), Dectrrzanourt-Vank, Team. 
vax, Anes, Pastsos ‘Tenmysirix, SouLox, HaGuat 
(Tour), Masrinos-Keck, Kex-Pouacn, Matnaga- 
Gua, Tcuorour Dzor Dzox, Merzounts, Kotatar, 
Kawaxer, Noxs, Suniix, Kanactovsi, Toots, 
Soune-Srox, Auzaxax (Our Lady), 

‘Many of these which I have been able to study in 
detail are usually well preserved. By their distinction, 
elegance and decoration, as well as by careful con- 
struction, they would excite the admiration of 
artist. A characteristic of the works of this period is 
found in the narthexes of the churches. ‘This novelt 
begun at Hoxomos in the day of the Bacratide Kin; 
Hoyannes-Smbst in the eleventh century, now be= 
came general. In these are numerous monolithic 
columns, with bold, even vehement, capitals ; the ceil- 
ings were covered with fine carvings, and the doors are 
magnificent and the windows fantastic, Memorial tab- 
lets mark the sepulture there of persons of distinction, 
‘especially benefactors to the church, ‘These halls, ealled 

yatoun or Gayite, are mausoleums provided to sat- 
the pious desire of those who wished to be buried 
in the shadow of the church. ‘The old Armenian 
Church did not permit burial in the sanctuary itself, 
and the Jamatouns are supposed by some students to 
have been devised for this purpose. The charm of these 
narthexes was so evident that many churches earlier 
than the time when they became common had them 
added to the original fabrics—sometimes in more or less 
awkward ways. Later again, they went out of fashion, 
and sometimes were removed, leaving only traces, 

‘The thirteenth century was closed in inquietude. 
Architecture, after a century of enthusiastic support by 
patrons and work by the artists, moved towards ite 
decadence in consequence of the failure of security 
‘The fourteenth century was a time made dark by the 























apparition of ‘Turco-Tartarjan hordes, who, “after 
striking down the Khaliphate, became more and more 
‘cruel and savage. Armenian chronicles of this time are 
full of horrible things and show that the whole country 
was under unnatural conditions ; all culture and art 
became impossible. A group of princes and nobles 
sought refuge in Georgia, and others emigrated to the 
ands by the Black Sea and even to Poland. Some are 
said to have reached the West and Ireland ; the last 
descendants of the old princely lines sought refuge in 
regions difficult of access (Siunik, Sassoun, Taurus), 
where they yet continue. ‘The population survived 
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this cataclysm by a miracle, either within the country 
or in neighbouring lands, and continued the race only 
bby desperate tenacit 

‘A few notes may be added on the general charac~ 
teristics of Armenian architecture. 

Carving —The architecture of Armenia was essenti- 
ally a stone art, and the decorations are in harmony 
with this basis.” Sculpture thus held a prime import- 
ance both within and without. Ornamented surfaces 
are usually carved on what may be called a champlecé 
‘method which is both ancient and characteristic of all 
the schools of the near Orient. Such carved decoration 
was engraved, as it were, on the surface, which it 
covered like an embroidery, and the method seems 
peculiarly appropriate to the quality of the stone used. 
‘Many fragments found in excavations show the use of 
some animal and vegetable forms, a8 eagles, bulls, ser- 
pents, heads of angels, lions and rams, pomegranates 
and grapes. At times large surfaces, say to yards long 
by Ohigh, are covered over with carpet-like patterns 
made up of polygonal and star-shaped slabs covered 
‘with intricate carving. 

Walls —The faces of walls are as perfectly fitted as 
modem parquets of oak; the filling is rubble, with 
much excellent mortar. ‘The courses of the facings vary’ 
inheight. Roofs are covered with wrought stone slabs. 

Ce and Vaults—The ceilings in the great 
narthexes built from the eleventh to the thirteenth 
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century are constructed of slabs laid horizontally with 
consummate skill. ‘The naves of the churches are 
usually covered with tunnel vaults ; these are built in 
sections, inclined at an angle. Vaults with spherical 
surfaces were commonly used in the seventh century, 
and other forms appear in the period from the ninth to 
the eleventh century, 

‘The simple semicircular arch is not found in 
Armenia, although common in Byzantine art, 

The stilted arch is the most usual form, and is 
‘common in all the epochs of Armenian art, 

The horseshoe form of arch is current in the oldest 






The pointed arch exists only as an illusion obtained 
bya slight modification of the round arch at the crown. 

A segmental arch is found in the west front of the 
Church of Our Lady at Bagaair, a chef @atwore of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, 

The tunnel vaults both ancient und common, 

Ribbed vaults are also kaown.* 

The fiat celings were frequently highly decorated 
with carving. No examples of painted decoration have 
been found except some fragments of plaster at ANT. 

Stalactite work suspended from ceilings and vaults 
sometimes covers the whole surface of a cupola. ‘These 
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elements are worked out in variations which become 
yeritable symphonies in stone. I believe that this 
mediseval type of decoration is an Armenian invention, 
and I have made a special study of this problem. 

It is @ characteristic of Armenian building art that 
arches were not usually decorated on the voussoirs, but 
rather on bands following their external lines, These 
carved bands are of astonishing: variety. 

The Crafts—These were highly developed in 
Armenia, Dyeing was a great national industry, and 
from the famous red made at Antasnar, it was called 
“the town of red dye." Stuffs called Marai of Doviy 
were famous. Silks were embroidered in gold by the 
women, and this art still survives, Many examples of 
this art are to-day shown in Western museums under 
the names Turkish, Persian, or Arab, I hope some day 
to see these misdescriptions changed, Armenian car- 
pets have been famous ever since this art appeared in 
the world. In the tribute paid by Armenia to the Arab 
Kaliph twenty carpets were included. 

craftsmen were highly skilled in making arms 
anid a6 goldamiths, Again, in Western museums 1 have 
seen many remarkable works from my country de- 
scribed as Turkish, The Turk a goldsmith indeed | 

Leather working was also a highly developed craft, 
and leather prepared by the Armenian method was in 
request at Constantinople. 

















[ The references to Greek statues of bronze brought to 
Armenia (p. $86) and theie violent destruction are most 
resting in regard to the fine head of Aphrodite in the 
British Museum found at Satals, now Sadakh (near the 
ancient Eriza). Both this head and the bronze hand 
found with it bear manifest evidence of violent destruc 
tion, and itis tempting to think that they may he parts 
of one of the actual Greek bronze statues mentioned by 
Moses of Khiorene (Book II., ch. xiv.), From the time 
of the acquisition of the head it has teen usual to date 
itasa fourth-century work. Vague doubts are expressed 
about the hand, mainly, [ think, because the style of 
this may not seem so fine as that of the head, ‘This 
hand would prove the figure to haye been an Aphrodite 
of the Cnidian type, and hence again there is a tendency 
to question whether the head really is that of Aphro- 
dite. Further, it is said that the head “ reflects the style 
of Scopas rather than of Praxiteles,” the author of the 
Aphrodite of Cnidus K iter’s Select Bronses), All 
these remarks spring, I think, from the desire to sus- 
tain the fourth-century date. In the Catalogue of 
Bronses it is allowed that " the hand, from its style and 
the condition of the bronze, appears to have belonged 
to this statue.” It is added, however, “on these 
grounds it has been argued that the original was a copy 
of the Cnidian Aphrodite, but it is by no means certain 
that the head represents Aphrodite.” 
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Now, I should at once question the fourth-century 
date of the head. ‘To my eye and mind it is a second: 
century work in an Alexandrian style, The wide face 
and radiant yet disdainful expression are is 
0 is the treatment of the hair with little —— shaped 
locks on the forehead and small curls in front of the 
‘cars ; 90, again, is the simple circlet on the hair, ‘Then 
the hand certainly belonged to the same Sgure as the 
head ; its scale, the quality and thickness of the bronze, 
and the colour of the patina are all similar in both 
works. Finally, both had faults in the easting made 
fe im he same way by thin inlaid squares of metal, 

t, whose account of the head is the best, gives 
aulfcione reasons showing. from the head. frageent 
itvelf that it belonged to an Aphrodite of the Cnidian 
type, and the association of the hand with it makes this 
identification quite certain, Rayet also states that the 
find spot was the site of the ancient cult of Anahit, who 
‘was an Oriental form of Aphrodite. All the evidence 
Almost works out toa proof that our head belonged to 
‘one of the Greek bronze statues mentioned by Moses 
of Khorene. ‘The bronze hand appears to show traces 
of gilding (7), and, according to Pliny, it seems that the 
guar of hie ws repartee of pold (Raye) — 

VR. L. 
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A GENEROUS GIFT. 


‘The Institute Library bas recently been presented 
with a large and valuable collection of books, which 
formed the architectural library of the late Me, Henri 
Favarger [F.], ‘The thanks of the Institute are due to 
Mrs. Favarger, who has made this generous gift. in 
her Jate husband—« note to which effect 

will be inscribed on the book plate in each volume. 

jana he 71 volumes may be mentioned Carp 

Vitruvius Britannicus, 3 folio volumes, 1738 ; Sie William 
Chambers! Treatise on Civil Architecture, intedition, 1759, 
sn edition not previously in the Library; Inigo Jones? 
designs, published by William Kent 1835 ; Owen Jones’ 
Grammar of Ornament, the large folio edition of 1835 } 
Daniel Marot's Ocwores du Sieur D.M., Architecte de Guile 
Viawme IIT, Roy de la Grande Bretagne, contenant plasieuri 
penséesuilles aux Architectes, Peintres, Seulpteurs, Orfeores, 
Fol, Amsterdam 1712, & very scarce book, not in. the! 
Prisse D'Avennes’ L’Art Avabe,9 folio volumesof 
plates and one of text, Paris 1877, 8 valuable work ; Sant) 
etoliand Bellon Pctur Anta ryptarum omanorae 

et Sepulchri Nasonim, fo. Rome, 1794; Seclio'a uttel O} 
ataeeln Neon eos ro Seta Ong 
in 1600 ; Viollet-le-Duc's Dictionnaire raisonné de Parchi- 
tecture francaise ; Waring’s Mast ‘of Induatrial 
Art and Sculpture at the International Exhibition of 1863, 

three folio volumes with many plates in colour, 
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The Work of the Medizeval Builder” 


By PROFESSOR G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A. [Hon. 4] 


ET me explain at the outset that what I have 
I to say about medizeval architecture applies 
to that art as practised in the Middle Ages, 
when it was a natural language spoken and under- 
stood by all who laboured in stone and wood for 
the service of their fellows, and who made what 
was built and wrought beautiful for their delight. 
‘The secondary, and almost accidental, interest 
attaching to medizval work, when used as a model 
or an inspiration in the present day, is another 
matter altogether, and one which there is no need 
to touch. ‘The fitness or unfitness of the Roman- 
‘esque or the Gothic style for modern requirements 
is not the present concern. Within the last 
hundred years we have seen more than one revival 
of the architectural styles of bygone times, and 
there have been changes of taste through which the 
vogue of one decade has become something like 
the opprobrium of the next. One fact however is 
clear, it is not the style that really matters but the 
Artistic qualities of the work, and these qualities 
may animate a classical building as well as one in 
the so-called "' pointed " style, Let us glance at a 
few notable successes in architecture of our own 
times, Sir William Emerson's Victoria Memorial 
Hall at Calcutta, just opened in state by the Prince 
of Wales, is in the style of the English Renaissance, 
with certain Oriental features introduced. The 
Times has called it "one of the most beautiful 
buildings in the world.” Severely classic are St, 
George's Hall, Liverpool, and Hamilton's Edin~ 
burgh High School, two of the notable architectural 
monuments of England and Scotland. Latin 
Romanesque, with its round arches and massive 
dignity, has inspired some of the most successful 
paodem buildings in the United Stats Greek 
fomanesquie—or if weprefer the term, Byzantine— 
is the language in which the late Nr, Bentley's 
‘commanding genius became articulate in the great 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster. Lastly, 
in the Gothie style, Manchester has to show an 
acknowledged artistic gem,in which the most deli- 
‘ate refinements of beauty in detail enrich a general 
sehere of almont iy Highness and ce; and that 
this ‘same late medieval style of the’ Rylands 
Library can rise at the bidding of a modern to 
TA lecture delivered before the Manchester Branch of the 
Ieattute of Builders, 10 Febrwary 1922. 


























monumental grandeur another great Lancashire 
city is essaying to prove. 

‘These are all buildings well worthy to stand by 
the acknowledged masterpieces of the past, and 
they are thus worthy because they are great archi- 
tecture. ‘They are clear and compact in scheme 
massed, and at the same time sub-divided, with a 
sense of the just balance between the qualities of 
breadth and complexity. Full of cunningly con- 
trived adjustments, which yet for all the world look 
as if they had come naturally of themselves, they 
fulfil their human purposes useful and ideal, out of 
the useful conjuring forth the spirit of beauty, and 
wedding the ideal to the sane and practical, "They 
are not great because they recall successfully the 
forms of this or that bygone century, or merely 
because they serve effectively a civic or religious 
purpose, nor, let us add, because they are des 
‘on any pre-determined mathematical formula of 
the square or the rectangle—however dynamic. 

‘This last sentence suggests a question that de- 
serves a moment's attention. It is the question = 
How did the great architectural monuments of the 
past, especially those of the Middle Ages, come 
into being ? How were they conceived, how was 
the idea of them embodied in material bulk? How 
was this material bulk shaped and organised, and 
clothed in detail and ornament ? 

‘Two theories which claim to furnish an answer 
may at the outset be noticed with a view to their 
elimination. One is the theory that architectural 
compositions are built up on arithmetical or 
geometric formule, invested often with the glamour 
of secrecy. ‘There have always been minds at- 
tracted by the idea of mysteries handed down 
among initiates, the idea of weird collocations of 
numbers or geometrical forms that somehow con- 
trol the springs of human action, and who would 
much rather believe that a conspicuous success has 
been achieved through some esoteric lore concealed 
from the profane than by the open methods of 
human invention, contrivance and judgment, 
It is a curious mental attitude, but so many 
it that there is always at hand a ready audience for 
ingenious theorists—some of whom may without 
injustice be called by the transatlantic term 
“cranks "—who believe that the ssthetic effect of 
a Greek temple or a Gothic fagade depends on the 
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systematic application ‘of some formula of this 
Kind. It needs hardly to be said that no two 
theorists have the same formula, but each believes 
passionately in his own, Now it is perfectly true 
that in the case of most architectural elevations that 
present the divisions and openings which no struc- 
ture for human uses can be without, you can find 
approximate relations of size among the various 
parts, and by stretching a little here and com- 
pressing there, the spaces may be made to fit the 
Procrustes bed of the formula, the monuments 
where they will not work at all being set aside as 
exceptional. ‘This is however very far from im- 
lying that the designer had any formula of the 
Lita fa his minds At wm emnuaing Pastime to try 
and make these mathematical achemes fit on a 
large-scale drawing of an elevation till the unhappy 
fagade is covered with a sort of spider's web of 
intersecting lines, but the idea that these played 
any part in the original creation of the monument 
is an absolute fallacy, unworthy of serious attention. 
Most. practising architects have been pelted 
recently with elaborate prospectuses. of a costly 
work published at the expense of a Scandinavian 
government. ‘Though the work be quite on the 
square,” a perusal of the prospectus is enough to 
raise in the mind the question whether any serious 
value can attach to the text, 

‘There is another theory of architectural design 
which, as it is sometimes enunciated, is equally 
unpractical, but has the advantage over the other 
that itis based on an important truth. This is the 
theory that an architectural monument does not 
need to be designed, but, if you let it alone, will 
design itself. ‘The architects sometimes urged to 
think of nothing but his programme. All he has 
to do, he is told, is to realise all the purposes his 
building is to serve, and to provide for their carry- 
ing out in the most direct and effective manner 
possible. The dimensions, the divisions, the open- 
ings, will all strictly depend on the uses of the whole 
and of the different parts, and must be left just as 
they come of themselves. This will be architec- 
ture—anything added in the supposed interests of 
art is mere insincerity and waste. 

‘This theory has the advantage over the other 
in that it is based on the fundamental truth of 
architectural design, namely, that in a structure 
meant to serve the needs of men and of societies, 
the proper satisfaction of these needs is of prim: 
importance, and no building that fails to fulfil this 
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essential condition can be reckoned good architec 
ture. The theory however fails in so far as it 
assumes that the needs of men are all of a material, 
measurable, kind. Such needs exist, and the de- 
mands they involve can be met by corresponding 
material arrangements. ‘There are elements how= 
ever in human nature that are not within the range 
ofthese everyday conditions. ‘Thespiritual in man 
demands expression, and in his environment man 
desires some symbol or suggestion of these stirrings 
and aspirations of the inner life, Great buildings 
which house communities, or in other ways min 
ster to the corporate life of man, must, if they are to 
fulfil their highest purposes, express or adumbrate 
these, and in such a building the forms and spaces 
will always transcend the measure of mere utility. 
‘The medizaval town hall, or public structure of the 
kind—in position, in mass, in form, in significant 
detail—expressed the civic idea, and made its 
appeal to the present sense of a common life, to the 
memories of the past, and to resolves which the 
future was to sec realised, So too the task of the 
mediaeval monastic architect was not completed 
when he gave the monks the necessary accommoda- 
tion for their services. He was careful to make this 
his primary object, but he went further, and in the 
vast fabric of the great abbey church he materialised 
the whole conception of the massively organised 
conventual system, to which Christendom owes an 
enormous debt of gratitude. 

This theory therefore of carry-out-your-pro- 
granime-and-don'tthinksofanythingeese fails to 
so far as it ignores the ideal element present in all 
great architecture. It is equally defective in 
another respect through its neglect of the fact 
familiar to all architectural designers, that artistic 
judgment is called for at every turn to secure a just 
adaptation of the forms and details of a building to 
4 harmonious general effect. ‘There is a story of 
the painter, John Constable, who was visited hy a 
young artist who discoursed on the theory of truth 
to nature in painting with all the crudity of the 
extreme pre-Raffaclite, When he had gone, Con- 
stable was heard to remark to himself: "Well, 































after all, there is such a thing as the art.” ‘The 
bold theory of “ truth "in architectural design may 
Produce good building, but not a work of wsthetic 
value. 


‘or architecture, as well as for pictorial 
Composition, “there is such a thing as the art." 
‘Thus, in the Romanesque abbey church or the 
Gothic cathedral, the general masses and divisions 
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are determined by its plan, and this plan was a 
‘gradual growth from the early Christian basilican 
scheme, It may be said,in passing, that it is a mere 
hallucination that the eruciform pian was adopted 
because of the cross of Christ. This was only 
thought of afterwards, like the “crank notion, 
that the accidental or careless deflexion of a chancel 
from the main axis of the building had any sym- 
bolical intent. 

If the plan determined the distribution of spaces, 
the elevation was partly based on the plan, but in 
part followed from the system of construction, 
Gothic construction was very prolific in forms and 
dels that depended on how the building was put 
together. ‘These forms, generated in the fabric of 
the building, materialised on the exterior, which 
became in this way the outward expression of the 
internal organism. ‘These divisions and details, 
these projections and recesses of a fagade are, how- 
‘ever, only given in their general forms and locations 
by the plan sad the conseructve system, and they 
have to be modified and shifted and shaped and sub- 
divided and accentuated by details, through what 
hhas been aptly called “ personal inspiration, know- 
edge, and judgment," and not by pre-determined 
arithmetical ratios. “That in all fine architecture a 
fagade is the expression of the inner constitution of 
the building bel seems to be quite ignored by 
the geometrical formalists, who reduce the subtle 
and difficult art of architectural design to a juggle 
of mathematical diagrams on a sheet of drawing 
Paper. 


Up to this point the work of the mediaval 
builder has been treated rather from a negative 
point of view, but in the combatting of false—and 
correction of partial—notions, some of the true 
principles that underlie architectural design may 

me clear. Going on now to a more positive 
treatment, jt must be noted that the title of this 
lecture, "The Work of the Medieval Builder, 
covers 'a very large subject. 
conveniently into two main 0 
of the builders of the earlier Middle Ages was in~ 
spired by quite a different spirit, and materialised 
in markedly different forms, from that of the later 
Middle Ages. Both periods produced immense 
and complex architectural monuments, and in both 
the constructive work was carried out into detail, 
and clothed with rich or delicate ornament, in a 
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style that seldom failed to hit the mean between the 
severe and the lavish. ‘The earlier period, that of 
Romanesque or round-arched architecture and of 
the decorative art of the monastic workshop, 
formed the subject of a paper that I had the 
pleasure to read before an architectural audience 
in Manchester a year ago, and I propose therefore 
to confine what [ have now to say to the later of the 
two periods, called by the well-understood, though 
in itself meaningless, term " Gothic." The cen- 
tury, from about 1150 to 1250, saw the evolution of 
an architectural style of marked originality and 
charm, and the creation in that style, in the central 
districts of France, of some of the greatest, the most 
varied, the most inspired works of human art. The 
cathedrals of Chartres, Amiens, and Reims stand 
beside the Parthenon and Sta, Sophia at Constanti- 
nople as representing the highest achievements of 
the arts of building and decoration that the world 
has seen. It may, indeed, be claimed for the 
medisval building’ that it’ advanced beyond its 
classical precedessors in that it introduced, what is 
with them absent, an element of mystery, of appeal 
to the imagination, and to the sense of the innit, 
which contributes’ not a little to the effect of the 
complex and elusive Gothic monument. ‘These 
great churches—for itis only in the religious monu- 
ment that the style reveals its capabilities —possess 
for us a threefold interest: constructive, wsthetic, 
and spiritual, this last word being a convenient 
general expression embracing all that eoncers the 
intellectual, moral, and religious side of human life. 
Points of constructive and esthetic interest can be 
illustrated later on by means of photographic 
transparencies, but, for the understanding of the 
more remote considerations just referred to, it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the time that saw the birth of the style. 
"That style was a creation of the twelfth century, 
and it came into being in the central district of 
France. ‘This region was at that epoch the theatre 
of new movements in the political, social, religious, 
and intellectual spheres, and in the domain of the 
imagination and the emotions, and every aspect of 
these movements has left its impress on the monu- 
ments in which the mobile thoughts and feelings 
of the Age crystallised in clear-cut and beautiful 
forms. Itis because Gothic is in this way charged 
with human interest that it has made so special an 
appeal to all who in the last hundred years have 
loved architecture. 
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Adopting for the moment this point of view, we 
may note among the characteristics of early French 
Gothic a remarkable boldness and an ambition for 
Breat things, which sometimes Jed to the inception 
of colossal schemes that could never be fully carried 
‘out; but the boldness was not the assertion of rude 
strength, for the schemes were always controlled 
by a feeling for delicacy and refinement that invests 
the building with an atmosphere of culture. 
Writers of the Italian Renaissance, such as Vasari, 
affected to regard medizval art as barbarous, but 
Pierre de Montereau, who designed the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, was in his way just as scholarly 
and disciplined in mind as the Florentine Brunel~ 
lesco, though not so learned. In fact, another 
prominent quality in Gothic is at the very antipodes 
to anything rude or rustic, and this is its quality of 
scientific precision, which rules Gothic construc- 
tion, at any rate in France, and which in our own 
country Jed to the remarkable feats in elaborate 
cutting and jointing of stones in the fan-tracery 
vaulting at Cambridge or Westminster. ‘This 
quality was in its turn balanced by the quite 
‘opposite one of exuberance and complexity in the 
multitudinous details that clothe the fabric. In 
all the fine early work, however, this display is kept 
under strict control, and there is always observed 
the old Greek principle of the relations of construc- 
tion and ornament. According to this principle, 
the skeleton of the structure, the really working 
parts of-the fabric, are left plain to do their work as 
completely untramelled as the stripped limbs of the 
athlete, while enrichment is confined to the inter- 
mediate spaces and parts of rest in the constructive 
organism. Later on, in the decadent French 
Gothic, as at times in our ownso-called “decorated” 
style, the tendency is for the enrichment to spread 
itself too freely at will. ‘The quality, however, in 
this carly French Gothic that makes to us the most 
intimate personal appeal is its humanity and tender- 
ness, and the love of Nature, especially of the floral 
beauty of the fields, of which it gives evidence. 
In the figure and foliage sculpture with which the 
buildings are adorned, and which is at its best at 
Reims, we recognise a truth, a human sentiment, 
a winning grace, a touching appeal, to which our 
hearts open in response. 

1 am now proposing to enlarge a little on what 
has just been said, and to run over some of the 
prominent features of the life of the Age which saw 
the birth of Gothic. All that is adduced will be 
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‘seen to have a direct bearing on the subject, for 
Gothic architecture expresses in artistic form What 
the historian describes as social and intellectual 
phenomena, To these social and intellectual 
phenomena, and to their bearing on the art of the 
times, will now be devoted a few moments’ atten- 
tion. 

‘The twelfth century was a transitional epoch, 
when the human mind was passing out from under 
the shadow of the ideas that had dominated the 
earlier Middle Ages and was beginning to fititself 
for the task of creating the modern world. It was 
a time of great stimulus and manifold activity, in 
the midst of which the individual man, as a creature 
of independent thought and feeling, was beginning 
for the first time to fee! his own position and power, 
and this was the first inception of the movement 
that was to culminate in the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, 

‘The earlier Middle Age was the age of authority. 
Its most characteristic institution was the monastery. 
In the monastery was centred all the learning, 
practically all the art, and a great part of the te- 
ligious and social life of the times. ‘The numerous 
monastic communities were bound together in 
What was essentially one vast organism controlled 
by the central ecclesiastical authority at Rome, and 
of such a system the great abbey church was a 
fitting outward symbol. In the political sphere 
also the principle of absolute, divinely constituted, 
universal rule was supposed to prevail, but,asafact, 
European society had suffered such severe blows 
from the successive invasions of the Scandinavian 
‘Vikings that it had broken up into isolated frag- 
ments that were only loosely knit together by what 
is known as the “feudal system.” Now, in the 
early part of the twelfth century a new political 
institution came into being. ‘This was the French 
monarchy, a secular dominion based upon 
nationality after the modern pattern. During the 
course of the twelfth century the French kings, 
whose capital was Paris, gradually extended the 
effective power of the crown over the various 
practically independent principalities and duke- 
doms into which feudalised France had been 
divided up, and established their rule on a basis of 
rational give-and-take over subjects whose chief 
care was neither praying nor fighting but the 
peaceable avocations of trade and agri OF 
Philip Augustus, the chief representative of this 
new political order, Guizot remarks that “he had 
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a straightforward, active mind, ever full of a desire 
for order and progress, and he effected many things 
in promotion af the general civilisation of the 
kingdom. He had the streets of Paris paved, he 
extended and heightened the walls, he constructed 
acqueducts, hospitals, churches, market places, and 
occupied himself earnestly in improving’ the 
material condition of his subjects,” “* He took the 
bourgeoisie," it has been said, "* into partnership,” 
and was the ally and protector of the communes, 
At the battle of Bouvines, in 1214, the burghers of 
Philip Augustus scattered the knights and nobles 
of the imperial levy with the forces of the feudal 
English King John. As a result of this policy the 
towns of this period rose rapidly into importance, 
and this was a fact of capital moment in connection 
with Gothic architecture, 

But, though secular, the monarchy was none the 
Jess religious, and this appeared in the character 
and work of Saint Louis, the successor—after a 
shortinterval—of Philip. St, Louis wasathoroughl 
effective ruler, and extended mightily the ro 
authority, yet he was at the same time a saint of the 
most attractive type, though unfettered by monas- 
tic vows. A new possibility was thus made patent 
to the world, and affected both religion and social 
life im all its phases—the possible sacredness of the 
secular calling. Religion might be now a personal 
matter, independent of conformity to the monastic 
system, and a man might pursue any occupation in 
a religious spirit. ‘This was especially the case 
with war, for when the crusades, which belong to 
this period, were preached, the warrior assumed 
the cross in the same spirit in which in the older 
epoch he would have taken monastic vows. It was 
equally the case with the arts, for architect and 
workman were no longer almost necessarily con= 
nected with the monasteries, but organised them 
solves in secular guilds that had their centres of 
activity in the towns. Whereas the Romanesque 
churches were us a rule monastic in character, the 
great churches of the Gothic Age were town 
churches, the production of civilian craftsmen, and 
their designers were not monks but laymen. 

‘The buildings reared under these new conditions 
were however for the most part religious, for the 
time was really one of active religious revival. It 
‘was a revival of the best kind, as it led directly to 
action, and it affected all classes of the community 
alike." The crusading armies were formed and 
recruited on a religious basis, and it is noteworthy 






























that this movement was first taken up in France, 
and the French formed throughout the chief in- 
gredientin the crusading armies, Philip Augustus 
and St. Louis, as well as Louis VII, who preceded 
the former, themselves assumed the cross, and the 
nobles followed their lead. ‘The pious enthusiasm 
of the Age at the same time took other forms. 
He who assisted to rear a great architectural monu- 
ment to the glory of the heavenly king was doing 
His work as surely as if he were rescuing the divine 
heritage from the hands of the infidel. For a new 
architectural movement, based on this idea of ser 
vice in the cause of religion, the time was apt and 
the plice prepared. Most of the important towns 
in the central districts of France were of Roman 
origin, and had been the seat of bishoprics from 
Early Christian times. In each there was a bishop's 
church or cathedral, but it was an edifice of very 

"The so-called Basse-ceuvre 
to this day a specimen of these 
ops’ churches, and itis utterly insigni 
cant as it lies under the shadow of the stupendous 
Gothic choir and transepts which represent the 
work of this new epoch, As the towns were now 
rising greatly in importance, the position of the 
bishop, the ecclesiastical head of the town, changed 
also. His wealth and influence increased, and in 
the plans for church extension, on which his rising 
ambition was set, he had the immense advantage of 
the encouragement and help of the erown. These 
towns belonged to the central district of France 
known as the Royal Domain, and the kings showed 
them special favour, so that the new building 
activity had at its back the public resources of the 
kingdom. In this way it came about that in the 
last half of the twelfth century and early part of the 
thirteenth these cities became the theatre of a con~ 
structive and artistic activity so extraordinary that, 
for the mere amount of work accomplished, as 
Viollet-Le-due has remarked, the only period com- 
parable is the modern industrial era that has covered 
Europe with a network of railways. At the death 
of Philip Augustus, in 1223, there were some twenty 
cathedrals, mostly’ of the first rank, erected or in 
the course of construction in this royal patrimony 
of Central France. 

‘This work could hardly have been accomplished 
merely by royal patronage, on the initiative of the 
bishops, and by the hands of the crafismen of the 
town guilds, had not these been urged and sustained 
by the enthusiasm and liberality of the populace at 
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-. A contagious impulse seized on the minds 
HCAS ye Sree 
forward with the same fervour that was carrying 


porary records* dating from 
about the middle of the twelfth century. 

“In this year(1144),at Chartres, there were seen 
for the first time the faithful harnessing themselves 
to the wagons that were laden with stones, wood, 
provisions, and whatever else was needed for the 
works atthe cathedral. As by the might of magic, 
its towers rose heavenward. So was it not only 
here but well nigh everywhere in France and 
Normandy and in other lands. Everywhere men 
were humbling themselves, everywhere doing 
penance and offering forgiveness to their enemies. 
‘Men and women were to be seen dragging heavy 
loads through swampy places, and in holy songs 
praising the wonderful works of God that He was 
doing before their eyes.” 

Another contemporary writes : ““ Who has seen 
or heard aught of the kind, that great lords and 
princes of the world, puffed up with riches and 
honour, and even ladies of noble birth, have bent 
their proud necks to the yoke, and like beasts of 
burden, have dragged to the workmen at a church 
cars laden with wine, and corn, and oil, with lime 
and stone and timber?" The same writer de- 
‘scribes the passage through the country of organised 
‘ands moving from work to work as if under a 
crusading vow. “The Lord God seems Himself 
to be their leader... . When the pilgrims have 
arrived at the church, where they would fain lend 
their aid, they set their cars in a line, and place 
lighted lamps and candles upon them, while they 
watch the whole night long and continually sing 
Falco 

This a of popular enthusiasm that 
Seisusate conan woe ee many of 
the most prominent characteristics of Gothic art. 
Tr has been that the tendency towards 
height of the Gothic building is, after all, only due 
‘to constructive exigencies, but this cannot be 
accepted. When the choir of Beauvais rose to 
such a height that the crown of the internal vault 
soared 150 fect above the pavement, and at first 
‘was upborne by supports so few and slender that 
the structure fell in ruins, it was not a question of 
‘mechanies but of an idea. ‘The canopy of masonry 

'* Quoted from Dehio und von Besold, Kirchliche Baubunst 
des Abendlander, Stuttgart, 1892-1901, U., 22f- 
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‘was made to float in the air, all the lines and masses 
were striving upwards, the spirit of aspiration was 
breathed into the stones till they became like things 
of life. ‘The French Gothic church of the period 
became in this way the most expressive of all the 
forms that human architecture has assumed. In 
its emphasis on the vertical, it brings into evidence 
the heavenward striving of the minds lit up with 
the new fire of holy effort, while the vastness of 
scale on which the buildings were planned, and 
the boldness with which, as at Beauvais, the most 
audacious feats of construction were attempted, 
are the outcome of the great movements of advance 
which marked the age. There is the suggestion 
too, of a limitless self-devotion in the mult 
tudinous details of the structures, their elusive 
complexity of parts, and the apparently wayward 
fection wer otack otamentel cea play around 
the constructive forms. A lavish outpouring of 
effort is the impression we receive, but it is im- 
portant to note that it is not a case of mere Oriental 
or Celtic profuseness flooding in aimless fashion 
with omament and detail every surface that can 
be commandeered. A severe logic controls the 
disposition of all the parts, and in this the intel- 
lectual temper of the age’ finds its architectural 
expression, For this twelfth century was the age 
of the founding of universities, of which that of 
Paris was perhaps the first in time, and, atlany rate 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the most 
important. In the words of the writers just 
quoted, Paris became at the time in truth a world 
City, the only one in the West deserving of the name, 
and its university was the focus of the sciences, 
A writer of the age of Philip Augustus makes no 
idle boast when he declares that Paris was attracting 
to herself more learners than did ever Athens of 
Alexandria, and Paris was called, in a popular say- 














ing, “ the fountain of wisdom to which all the world 
came to draw supplies.” ‘The intellectual life thus 
quickened. tself in the so-called scholastic 
Philosophy. This was an attempt to elucidate the 
doctrines of the church by the aid of the reasoning 
Powers. It was not a movement in the direction 
of what is known in modern times as free thought 
or rationalism, though the beginnings of this, a3 
of so much else that makes the modern world, may 
be discerned in this great epoch-making twelfth 
century. Free thought begins, indeed, in this 
century in the teaching of the famous Peter Abe- 
lard, one of whose sayings, "* A doctrine is believed, 
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not because God has said it, but because we are 
convinced by reason that it is so,” contains the 
germ of the future development of European 
thought. It is another proof of the enthusiastic 
temper of the times that when Abelard, as might 
have been expected, was driven out into exile, he 
‘was followed by thousands of students, who found 
him out in his solitude and built cabins about his 
hut, where they lived on such nourishment as they 
could find and devoted themselves to hearing his 
discourses. Scholasticism was something different 
from this, and the intellectual ardour that underlay 
scholasticism did not inspire free inquiry into 
fundamental doctrines. These were accepted with- 
‘out question on the authority af the Church, but 
the active minds of the scholars of the day applied 
the closest thought, the most ingenious subtlety in 
argument, to the working out in detail, and to the 
systematic explanation, of these fundamental 
doctrines. Whatever the actual philosophical re- 
sult of this, there is no question that the habit of 
close logical analysis and connected argument was 
an invaluable factor in the training of the European 
mind. 

‘Scholasticism may be described as strict intel- 
lectual formalism, and it is interesting to note 
that the same characteristics are in evidence 
in Gothic construction. In these early French 
cathedrals, erected in the home of the scholastic 
philosophy, we observe a logical consistency, an 
almost mathematical rigour in the carrying out 
into details of a single system, which may justify 
the appellation which has been conferred on Gothic 
of “ Scholasticism in stone.” “ Both the philo- 
sophy and the architecture of the age,” it has been 
pointed out, “ agree in delighting in work, in the 
actual taking of pains, and also in intellectual 
method. have the same combination of 
boldness and sobriety, the same severely rational 
carrying out of arbitrary premises, the same self- 
intoxication with logical formalism. Just as scho- 
lastic begins its didactic structure, as it were, at the 
top,and derives everything else deductively from the 
highest principle, so in Gothic everything is a con- 
sequence of its special system of vaulting. In the 
same way that scholastic proves the improvable by 
the help of the authority of Revelation, which lies 
outside the scope of reasoning, Gothic architecture 
accomplishes the marvel of its vaulted stone 
canopies, resting on incredibly slender supports by 





the help of the system of buttressing, which lies 
outside the visible internal structure.”* 

Ir cannot be concealed that attention is here called 
to features of Gothic that have fairly enough been 
made the subject of reproach. Gottfried Semper, 
whose is the phrase just quoted, “ Scholasticism 
in stone,” and who is the most philosophical of all 
writers on tectonics and decoration, points out 
that, logical as Gothic may be, the vaulted building 
is not really clear, for the striking features of the ex- 
terior—the piers, pinnacles, and flying buttresses— 
do not carry on their face the explanation of their 
function in the organism, and to understand what 
they are doing we have to go inside. It must, of 
course, be admitted that no architectural style is 
perfect, and Gothic is no more immune from 
criticism than any other style, but, taken asa whole, 
itis in the domain of art one of the most wonderful 
of human creations. 

It should be explained that what is said here 
applies almost exclusively to the early French ex- 
amples of Gothic art. ‘The constructive interest 
which attaches to these incomparable monuments 
is not found to nearly the same extent in our 
English Gothic cathedrals, which have their own 
special qualities and charms, surpassing, in many 
important respects, what we find in France, but 
which are not so severely logical in their structure, 
OF Gothic construction, it has been said that it 
depends on the new principle, unknown in earlier 
vaulted structures, of the resistance to the lateral 
pressures of a vault bycounter-pressures rather than 
by a rigid immovable mass, ‘The Romans, it is 
said, built up a solid abutment against the pressure 
of a vault, whereas the Gothic constructor met it 
by the counter pressure exercised by the flying 
buttress. The flying buttress is, however, only an 
accident, due to the fact that the building 
‘side aisles that had to be kept clear along their whole 
length for the ‘of processions, and had, at 
leastinthe North tobe roofed ata height lowenany 
to admit of clerestory lighting in the nave. 

Romans employed buildings of the kind they would 
probably have adopted the same device. ‘The 
Sainte Chapelle at Paris is just as Gothic as Notre 
Dame, bur, as it is a single-aisled structure, the 
pressures of the vault are met by solid abutments 
and not by flying buttresses. In the Sainte 

, however, what is really the true Gothic 
principle is fully carried out. This principle is the 

* Debio und von Bezsld, Le-p- 15+ 
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concentration of attention on the points where the 
pressures of the vault are exercised and the elimi 
nation of the intermediate areas of masonry. 
Between the points on which the pressures of the 
vaults are concentrated, no masonry is needed for 
the support of the superstructure, and what the 
builder of the Sainte Chapelle did’ was to cut out 
the intermediate panel of walling and swing it 
round through a right angle, so that it serves as a 
solid buttress at the point of pressure. ‘The 
original panel of walling becomes a pier set out from 
the building in the direction of the ine along which 
the pressure was exercised, and in this way meeting 
it quite in a Roman fashion. ‘The intermediate 











space, now left open, was filled in with a screen of 
coloured glass, one of the most beautiful things 
human art has ever produced, stiffened by graceful 
window tracery in its chaste geometric lines. 






ened life of this wonderful Age 
Was justas manifest in the domain of sentimentas of 
logical thought. ‘To this time, the time of the 
erusades, belong the ideas of chivalry, of the 
devotion to the feminine idea, knight errantry, and 
the like. About chivalry there may have been a 
good deal that seems to us fanciful or even fantastic, 
but these ideas had the advantage that they called 
men out of themselves and set their thoughts on 
ideal, unselfish aims. Refinement in manners also. 
advanced, and it is worthy of notice that Dante, 
in the early part of the fourteenth century, still 
looks to France as the centre of social culture, the 
home of luxury and of the elegances of life. (Par 

diso xv.95 f). Hence the quality of refinement in 
Gothic, evidenced in the precision and clearness of 
the constructive details, is also conspicuous in the 
beautiful figure sculpture with which the exteriors 
of cathedrals, such as Reims, were so lavishly 
adorned. With the refinement of manners. and 
the cultivation of chivalrous sentiment went a new 
literary movement, and the twelfth century in 
France witnessed the rise of a vernacular literature 
in the form of romances and love songs in old 
French that expressed the emotional temperament 
of the people, and this same vein of romance runs 
through Gothic decoration and detail, and goes far 
to make the French buildings of the time so sympa- 
thetic and attractive to the modern denizens of the 
romanticnorth. Aspecial feature of this decoration 
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isthe fresh love of Nature, so marked in connection 
with the treatment of the human countenance, and 
also in the leaf and flower ornament, Thi seis 
0 
t of view we may prefer for 
more conventional treatment 
of foliage motives which we find in our own con- 
temporary ‘Early English” carving, yet the 
French work has a charm of its own through the 
evidence it affords that the creators of it had opened 
their eyes afresh to the rich variety of motives 
offered by the floral beauty of the earth. 

[After the exhibition of a series of lantern trans- 
parencies, the lecture concluded as follows.) 

‘To many here present all this may seem as un- 
real—as unlike life as they know it—as a fairy tale, 
‘The arts of building and decoration pursued under 
Present conditions are not surrounded by any 
glimour of religious inspiration or of poetry and 
Tomance. When we turn from the early Gothic 
period to our own time, we are conscious of some= 
thing like a descent from heaven to earth. "The 
ideal, the spiritual, element in the work of the con- 
structor is apt in these times to be obscured by the 
practical, and at times sordid, details and difficul- 
tics with which he has to struggle, Not but what 
mediceval designers and builders had their own 
stumbling blocks, and a Guild Council of the 
Middle Ages may have been as troublesome as any 
similar institution of to-day, Punch used to haye 
delightful litle pictures of medieval knights and 
ladies in tight places, and might add the con- 
structor to the other victims of these romantic, but 
at times inconvenient, old-time conditions, ‘This 
is not however the point. ‘The point is not that 
there was a sordid side to medieval architecture, 
but that there is an ideal side to modern. ‘This 
applies equally to the builder's craft as to the more 
pronounced a design. ‘The pre- 
cise accurate cutting and fitting of stones or the fair 
laying of bricks is zesthetic—a delight to the doer 
4s to those who contemplate the finished work. A 
finely-wrought wall surface is a beautiful thing in 
itself, and if even in modern times there is. an 
ideal side to all the processes of the builder's 
art, there is surely a good reason for dwelling 
a few moments on the artistic phenomena of an 
epoch when this ideal side was specially in evi- 
dence, for something of the spirit of the ages of 
faith we may bring with us even into the more 
Prosaic tasks of the present hour. 


treated with a curious naturalism, and, 
from the esthetic 
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Some Thoughts on the International 
Theatre Exhibition at South 
Kensington 
By W. W. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, M.C. [F] 
Te impossible for one who has never attempted to 





produce stage scenery or costume to appear in the 

guise of a critic; for never to have attempted per- 
formance is to be ignorant of scope and litaion, 
These remarks therefore are offered from an architect 
playgoer rather than from one posing as an expert in 
stagecraft. 

In the first place the Exhibition was stimulating and 
$0 achieved its main object. It is as well to bear in 
mind, however, thatit was a display of representations of 
things and not a display of the things themselves. What 
We saw, therefore, was what we see every year in the 
Architectural Room at the Academy ; a profusion of 
designs dexterously drawn and coloured and in all prob- 
ability having the same somewhat remote resemblance 
to reality. "This thought may have given us an insight 
into the bewildered state of mind of those laymen and 
women who ereep into the quiet retreat of the archi- 

's cubicle, glance round at the facile representa- 
tions +e hanging upon the walls, and wonder 
what it in all about. 

Many must have been struck by thoughts on the 
subject of draughtsmanship, and such must have asked 
themselves if it is possible in the space of a super foot 
to give any practical idea of an arrangement of forms 

‘colour to occupy several thousand cubic feet. Did 
any come to the conclusion that the use of pencil, rule, 
Paper and colour, both for the architect and scenic de- 
signer, is best directed towards the making of the 
hecessary practical statements to the end that imagina- 
tion may become reality, rather than using them as a 

jinter uses paint to produce a picture or a decoration ? 
Bid any think of the books of Palladio's drawing in our 
Library; of these extremely simple statements of 
form, proportions and clear’ dimensions, which this 
‘gceat man made, sothat he might pass on to vonstructors 
fin adequate medium for building the solids and voids 
which he had imagined ? Did any compare this sim- 
plicty with all the fuss and bother ofthe modern atelier 
raughtsmanship imported from Paris? Did anydoubts 
arise as to whether the present system of architectural 
training is best calculated to produce the two most 
desirable clements of dignity and simplicity ? At the 
Exhibition did any feel a wish to see, at least, a few 
drawings, telling us how the scesic designer really does 

iis job ? 

the present writer went to South Kensington feeling 
that he would see a branch of our art which has been 
Jost to us, and with the names of Palladio, Inigo Jones 
and Bibieni,in his mind. He went home convinced that 















the modern scenic designer must of necessity hean expert 
and specialist. ‘There was ample evidence to show that 
the designer of scenery and costume could not do better 
than begin with a thorough training in architecture, 
which is, of at any rate should be, the best training for 
those ‘out upon a career of having things beauti- 
fally fashioned through the medium of pencil and paper. 

Tt was here that most of the designers seemed to fail, 
not so much because their designs were unarchitectural, 
though in many cases this was true, but because the 
raajority lacked thowe wer qualities which the architect 
develops and which would appear to be essentials in 
scenic design, 

‘Now the stage is obviously the legitimate place for 
fantasy, and even for the grotesque, It js therefore a 
place where correct architecture is not a condition, For 
in manyofthe designsand models the incorrect, andeven 
the impossible architecture might have been passed 
over as tolerable, but for glaring defects in the arrange- 
ment of forms, and what is still more important—scale. 

‘The tendency in modern stage design appears to be 
to obtain as great a sense of height above the human 
figureas possible, This is legitimate enough, but when 
carried to extremes the effect becomes. forced and 
annoys rather than pleases. If scenery is to be the 
background of a play, as the accompar to the 
singer, then these and similar exaggerat calcu 
lated to mar the harmony of the performance. Exagger- 
ation here, as in every other art, must surely be used for 













the purpose of accent only. Super-exaggeration must 
conver accent intoabwurdiy,and the reeut mont conse: 
quently lack both style and scale, As in the main scale 





of the settings, s0, 100, the scale of the details in their 
relationship t0 one another appeared to be not thor- 
oughily enough understood, 

Perhaps the most interesting section of the Exhibition 
‘was the Model Room, for here we could ace reality i 
miniature,and as each model was recessed into a black 
screen and brilliantly ifluminated in a darkened room, 
the i t factor of lighting was represented in an 
intelligible way. 

‘Mr. Gordon Craig is such an authority, and we are 
indebted to him for so much fresh air which he his 
blown into the subject, that one hesitates to offer com- 
ment. His arrangements were vast and simple, and 
composed of huge shapes without mouldings, windows, 
or relie€of any Kind, (hey towered over the set 
upon his model stages and reduced these Liliputs to 
nought. If the figures were to scale we could only feel 
sympatiy with the actors who must surely shout at the 
wp of their yoices (all through the performance) in 
onder to make themselves heard in these cavernous re- 
cesses. Is it not the idea of “ originality " at all costs 
which has created this enize for super ion, 
and which is now so common that we find it difficult 
to distinguish from artistic advertisement—of all faults 
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themostunpardonable? Contrasted with Mr, Gordon 
Craig’s work, bow quiet and original were the more re- 
strained and traditional designs of Mr. Oskar Strnad. 
His remarkable series of drawings for Danton’s Death 
breathed the very spirit of the Revolution, and if their 
author gave this atmosphere in his actual scenes, 
with the red draperies and the perfect scale maintained 
the drawings, how full of power they must have 
appeared! 

‘And here surely must lie the whole secret, not only 
fer stagecraft, but for everything made by the hand of 
man. Behind all the forms and the various modes of 
expression, ranging from a chair or a table to a stoge 
scene or a ‘palace, the spirit of the man who wrought, 
must, in the last resort, prevail or go under. The only 
standard we can judge by is that of Truth, who neither 

rates nor diminishes but shows the steady 

‘clear light of her luminous sphere. No poct, 
no artist, no craftsman can ever hope to visualise 
this sphere as a whole, bur some have such a power that 
the arc of their thought may touch it—as we believe Mr. 
Strnad touched it in his series, Danton’s Death. 

tis curious that this opinion had been formed of Mr. 
Strnad’s work before the writer of this notice had 
realised that Mr. Strnad js an architect, and this brings 
us to another point. 

Our profession is, alas, overcrowded. It would seem 
obvious that that of scenic designer is worthy of a life's 
study, and that costume designs are best made by the 
hhand ‘which contrives the scenes as a background to 
them, What could be more delightful than the work 
of scheming both scene and dress for Shakespeare or 
Moliére, and who would be more likely to achieve 
success than the scenic designer who took his first step 
by acquiring a knowledge of architecture ? 

‘Some of our students would do well seriously to con- 
sider this outlettoan overcrowded profession, andshould 
they decide to take it up to do so as specis Atthe 
Exhibition there was ample evidence that the archi- 
tecturally trained mind could have made a great im- 
provement on most of the designs submitted. Let the 
student not be scornful at the thought that the art of the 
scenic designer is as evanescent a8 the art of the actor 
shove personal contribution in any parteular play van 
ishesas the curtainis rung down on the last performance. 
‘Many an architect wishes he could ring down a curtain 
to screen his essays in brick and stone which often he 
feels must bear witness to his failures until Time rings 
the bell. But then, after all, “the play’s the thing.” 

































HOME OFFICE REGULATIONS FOR FACTORIES 
AND WORKSHOPS, 

On the recommendation of the Science Standing Com- 
mittee, the Council have decided to press for an enquiry t0 
tbe held by the Home Office before the proposed Regula 
tions under the Factory and Workshop Act for Buildings 
in course of construction are issued. 
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Review 


‘THE RENAISSANCE OF ROMAN ARCHITEC- 
‘TURE. PART H—ENGLAND. By Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. 425. nt. [Cambridge = 
The University Press. 
‘The publication of the sixth and concluding volume 

of Sir T. G. Jackson's series of books on the History of 

Architecture is an important event in the literature of 

our art. ‘This latest book follows on the one which 

dealt with the Renaissance of Roman Architecture in 

Italy, and carries the story on to our own country. 
"The beck prescoss's bonita eubece ftonie Sah, 

point of view. 

In the main it is a masterly exposition of the tentative 
and reluctant experiments made by the traditional 
builders of England to launch into the revived Roman 
style, Sir Thomas delights to point out the dominat- 
ing influence of the medizeval and vernacular tradition, 
during that period of immature and fresh adolescence 
that makes #0 universal an appeal in early Quattrocento 
Florence and the chiiteaux of the Loire, when the clas 
sical features were little more than. accidental. ncces- 
sories in buildings otherwise medieval in both form 
and construction. He cites Layer Marney and Sutton 
Place, " though Italianising cherubs frisk in panels over 
the openings.”" Ard again, "The classic details had lost 
their meaning : they were used in ways for which they 
were not intended = it is not in them that the charm of 
Kirby and Longleat, Knole and Hardwick consists ; we 
look through to the stable Gothie work upon 
which they are only grafted As accidental feature.” 

is passage summarises the author's viewpoint. 
in his volume on the Renaissance in Italy, he cleaves to 
the old tradition and meets the revolution in outlook 
with unrelenting disapproval, and 1 the 
whole two volumes, with their wealth of knowledge, is 
woven the strong personal bias of the writer for his 
oy strong and inde pendent views. 
le represents the antithesis to Sir Reginald Blom- 
field and Mr. Geoffrey Scart ae 

But whether the reader agrees or not, in these days 
when classicism is the dominating conviction, itis most 
salutary to have the whole gamut of the Ttalian and 
English Renaissance laid before ux in a form which 
demands thought and questioning. 

Many of the keenest classicists are feeling for the 
pint rather than the letter of the law, are realising that 
the architect generally has done and will do his best 
Work when he loses his self-consciousness in design 
and is controlled by Reason, basing his conception 
on Utility and structural need. 

Even the classicist, the unregenerate Palladian, will 
agree with the splendid summing up. * True beauty 
and utility hang together. ‘That is the clue for our 
future progress, if we are ever to progress in art. It was 
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from difficulties of construction, opportunity of mate- 
rial, advantages of better appliances, greater knowledge 
of nature, that the best suggestions came to the archi- 
tects of the past, and from them must be derived by the 
architects of to-day. 

One of the most interesting features of the book is the 





Jucid exposition of the social history of the age, shor 
how it explains the movement, and how one reflects the 
other, ‘The account of the splendour of Wolsey's do- 


mestic establishment, amounting to five hundred per- 
sons, of his plate and furniture and tapestries, and all 
the rich and well-ordered pageantry of the days of his 
glory, are facts that relate us to the life of the times in a 
vivid and imaginative way, Unless architecture is re- 
ated to life it is but a dead and empty formula. ‘The 
extravagant scale of the Tudor and Elizabethan aristo- 
‘cratic domestic architecture is endowed with life-giving 
spirit by the picture that is presented of the splendour 
tof the entertainments and the richness of the accessories 
‘of daily life, We see the evolution of the domestic plan, 
the gradual struggle for more amenities, for greater priv- 
by en denen of le: "Yeh overso, the incon venetce 
‘of these passage rooms appears well-nigh intolerable, 
As in the Italian volume, the evolution of the status 
of the designer is explained, and the transition from the 
contracting master maton to the architect in the modern, 
‘sense of the word, for in the time of John Thorpe the 
old way of managing the building operations began to 
te superseded by the mare profetonal status of the 
architect. 
‘An interesting commentary on the conditions of the 
building trade is summarised by extracts from the build= 
ing accounts of Wadham College, Oxford. 
cerufta are fully dealt with, terracotta and decora- 
lasterwork, wood panelling and carving, and the 
art of the amit 
Only one chapteris devoted to the works of InigoJones 
and Sir Christopher Wren, and one cannot but regret 
that morespaceis not devoted tothese great English mas~ 
ters, for with the author's unusual powers of compres~ 
sion, « great amount of valuable information is crowded 
into'these pages. But there is enough to show that Sir 
‘Thomas claims in Wren, in spite of his Palladianism, an 
apostle of Liberty and Freedom. He notes with delight 
fren's freedom fom convention, and the irregularities 
which give a charm to his style. Here is“ an artist free 
from prejudice, yoing the straightest way to his purpose, 
nnd handling the new style with a freedom that serves 
to rank hitn with Michel Angelo, who was equally con- 
temptuous of precedent in architecture and of conven- 
tional restraints." Here is a fruitful field for argument. 
"The successors of Wren are quickly passed over. 
Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor have a page of two, Gibbs, 
and particularly the Radcliffe Library, a larger share ; 
but the brothers Adam, those ardent Romanists, have 
less than a page rather to their discredit. 























In conclusion, amidst declamations on modern art, 
‘come summaries of wisdom which is the outcome of 
the author's long and honourable career. These must 
‘be universal in their appeal, and it is good to know that 
‘our profession still boasts men of scholarship and sound. 
learning and breadth of view. 

“ Artis not a matter of talking but of doing. To live 
it must be patieal, epopianees. ‘Tt must come to our 
conception as naturally as our language to our lips ; it 
a tae ‘expression of our ideas, unfettered by. 
formal rules and unchecked by premeditation, It must 
flow from us unconsciously. to ‘talk about it means 
that we regard it consciously, and for art to be self- 
‘conscious is fatal,” 

“The book is no mere history book, itis the expression 
of the author's xsthete philosophy and carries through 
out the imprest of his strong and independent indvidu- 
ality. So the whole subject is freshly treated, whether he 
be dealing with such familiar examples 25 Hampton 
Court, Kirby or Longleat, or lesser known buildings 
such as Hambleton Old Hail, Grove-place, or Lyveden. 

“The book is uniform with the other volumes of the 
series, and worthy of the high standard maintained by 
the Cambridge University Press. Binding and paper 
and type are 3 joy to the bookiover. ‘The illustrations 
are many, mostly from the author's own drawings, old 
prints, and photographs ; and many of them show un- 
familiar subjects or familiar subjects shown from a 
fresh point of view. Chronological tables and index 
add to the value of a fine volume. Whether the reader 
‘entirely agrees with the argument or not, he cannot fail 
to be stimulated and enlightened by the clear, vigorous 
style, the breadth of culture, the mature experience 
and ‘depth of scholarship of the distinguished and 
venerableauthor. 














J. Honext Wortninctox (A.). 


ARCHITECTURE AND JOURNALISM. 


“The London Mercury is not only one of our most in= 
teresting monthlies, itis also one of our most adventa- 
rous, It stands almost alone among general periodicals 
in remembering that architecture is one of the fine 
ans, Mr. J, C, Squire, its editor, obviously takes 
the view that architecture possesses, or should pos~ 
‘seas, just as much interest for his readers as music 
or sculpture or poetry. ‘The September number con- 
tains an article by Mr. Halsey Ricardo on ‘The Hie- 
torical ‘Teachings of Architecture,” which should prove 
illuminating to historians, and Mr. A. R. Powys con- 
tinues his series of critical articles om the buildings of 
London, thus following in the footsteps of Professor 
Reilly and Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
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Correspondence 


A REGISTER OF CRAFTSMEN 
21, Stone Buildings, Lincoln's Inn, W.C-2. 
To th Editor, Jornal RLBA Ge 

Dear Sin,—I write to propose that a “* Register 
Individual Craftsmen "* should be opened and kept 
in the Library. I believe that the majority of our 
members will share my views on this matter and [ 
should like, briefly, to state them, in the hope of 
evoking such support as will lead’ to the proposal 
being favourably considered by the Council, 

T hold then, that, as Architects, we ought to feel 
nearly as much hesitation in employing a commercial 
firm to undertake-a work of art as in going to a coiners’ 
den to cash a cheque; and that the establishment 
of a register of the name of genuine Craftsmea—who 
are Craftsmen in fact, and not mere exploiters of 
handicraft keeping Crafismen as a dairyman keeps cows. 
—would confirm a principle which is, surely, generally 
accepted among us, and enable us readily'to obtain 
the services of individual Craftamen who remain 
inconspicuous only because they do not employ 
publicity agents; do not brag themselves into 
notoriety by advertisement ; do not use touts to cadge 
orders, and who generally observe the standards of 
the artist and the professional man, 

This view is not merely sentimental—although I 
think that sentiment is usually a better guide than 
hand-to-mouth expediency ; it is, in fact, part and 
parcel with the standards we have set up in our 
“Rules of Professional Conduct,” for we cannot 
properly claim to uphold the principle of service 
Tike we deliberately lelegate part of our obligations as 
designers to persons whose motive is not service at all, 






























but solely profit. Itcannot be pretended that the com- 
reay es ployed because the work it produces 
is better or—kind for kind—cheaper than the real 


thing ; in fact, the only quality conferred upon applied. 
art ty the intervention Of the middleman is the sub- 
stitution of the slick, the easily understood, the 
expected and the pretentious, in place of the happy 
enthusiasm and individuality which characterises tt 
craftsman's unfettered output. No craftsman cadges 
tosome- 





for work he cannot undertake and then lets 





+ ‘the very test of the Craftsman is that 
he ds not nd cannot, do thee things, and for that 
reason, alone, we ought to signalise him as of our 
brotherhood, and, in some degree, make good the dis- 
advantages he suffers, as one who plays the game, in 
competition with those who do not. ‘The commercial 
-exploiter of craftsmanship has secured our custom, not 
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bby any distinguished merit in his performance but by 
laying himself out to flatter our vanity and our indo. 
lence. ‘This is the trump card in the saleaman’s game 
of eajolery: it is pleasanter for us to have a profuse 
gentleman dancing attendance with obeisances denied 
tous, since the war, by even our own servants, than (0 
meet’ a colleague on a level footing. ‘The salesman 
understands this; he knows, too, the importance of 
awakening a sense of indebtedness, and he would sit 
and fan the architect all day if by so doing he thought 
he might, like a gadfly planting its egg, fasten an obliga- 
tion into his flesh. 

For these reasons I think itis due from us to makeit « 
‘matter of duty—a point of honour, even—to search out 
and employ the individual craftsman. While we do 
not avow this principle—as we might avow it by the 
establishment of such a Register—it is mere shoddy in- 
sincerity to talk bow-wow-Wwow. as we continuously do, 








about the dignity of the Arts and the glories of i 
craftsmanship, One of us, who has had. mis pede 
lately was 


expressed the considered opinion that 1 
now availble as good craftsmanship as there ever had 
been, but that there wae very litte of itrcand this 
brings me to my concluding point, which is that, apart 
from any reason already ted, the polly 1 advoonte 
become 4 matter of simple expediency ; for why is 
there so litle first-class craftsmanship ? It is because 
the true Craftsman is being driven out of existence by 
commercial exploiters of the spurious, the mediocre, 
the specious and the cheap ; and the architect will soon 
hare the same fate as tl It is folly to 
wre what is happening about us. A memorial—a 
window or a onument—is talked of, and the commer- 
cial man, who weekly searches the columns atta pro 
vincial papers for news of such things in a club in 
London instituted for these and kindred purposes, at 
sacs, despatches «unit fromy Tis cohort of touts to 
infest the pr loorstep like an insurance agent 
and cage the order, "The lure drapery shops, 
“Stores " they now like to call themselves, are " pre 
Pared to submit designs and execute structural and 
decorative work of every description" ; and they have 
architects on strings or accommodated upon the 
Beis to this end." One of these shops inthe past ex 
bited, as a bait, a model of a house by the celebrated 
architect, Joseph Sequence—as I ‘will call him-—and 
offered to design and erect for its customers a" Joseph 
Sequence House.” We are relieved of part of our 
legitimate work at the instance of the man who comes 
down to take measurements for curtains, andthe firm of 
constructional engineers we employ to carry out indus= 
trial buildings appoints itself as consultants for the auth- 
sequent extensions. And so 0n and so forth. In neglect 

ing our duty to craftsmanship we are fattening the 
who will in turn devour architecture,—Yours faithfully, 

HH. B. Cueswaut. (FJ. 
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Tenth International Congress of Architects, Brussels 
4-11 September 1922 


‘The Tenth International Congress of Architects was 
held this year at Brussels from 4 to 11 September. ‘The 
programme arranged for the proceedings was published 
Inthe Jounsar of 19 August. Delegates representing 
thirteen nations were present at the Congress, which, 
however, excluded representatives from the Central 
Powers, M. Moenaert, the Secretary General, stating in 
his apeech at the opening meeting that the Belgians 
refused to accept their participation, as the peoples who 
had suffered by the late war hid not yet recovered from 
their wounds. ‘The President of the Institute was un- 
able to be present at the Congress, Mr. John Slater 
and Mr, Edward Warren, however, attended as repre~ 
‘sentatives of the Royal Institute, 

Mr, John Slater, ina reportof the Proceedings," refers 
to the fact that the Congress met under somewhat un- 
‘usual conditions, In the past the Congress had been 
‘organised by the Comité Permanent International. This 
year being the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Société Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique, that 
ty decided to hold the congress and issue. the in- 
vitations. An informal meeting, however, of members 
fof the Comité Permanent was held prior to the opening 
‘of the Congress, and a temporary and provisional com- 
mittee, to be called the Comité Centrale, was constituted 
to carry on the work of the Comité Permanent, which it 
‘was hoped to re-establish on its old footing in 'a year or 
two when, as Mr. Slater anticipates, the animosities 
‘created by the war have cooled down, "The constitution 
‘of the temporary committee was confirmed by the Con- 
ress, 

‘The opening meeting was held on 4 September at the 
Palais des Académies. M. Jean de Win, the President of 
the Belgian Society of Architects, was in the chair. ‘The 
King of the Belgians was represented by General Baron 
de Moor ; there were also present other distinguished 
representatives of Belgian science and art, and M. Pou- 
fine! delat of the Miniter of Beaux, Art of 
ance, M, Girault and M. Caluwers were elected re- 
spectively President and Vice-President of the Congress. 
M. Moenaert, the general secretary, described the origin 
of the Congress, which should in the first instance have 
been held in 1945 at St. Petersburg. Since the war the 
organising Committee felt that the vist horizons opened 
bythewarhadupset olderconvictions and that it was im- 
pporant 1o group together the new elements ruling 
roman evolution without precedent and this could best 
be effected by an International Congress, Mr. Edward 
‘Warten, speaking on behalf of the English representa 
tives, respondled to the welcome accorded to the mem- 


8 alas Journal, 30 September. 


























bers by the President and expressed for Mr, Waterhouse 
his regret at being unavoidably absent. Among the other 
speakirs were th oficial delegates of France, the United 
States, Denmark, Spain, Japan, Mexico, Luxembourg, 
Russia, Sweden, Poland, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 

‘Among the subjects discussed atthe subsequent meet 
ings of the Congress were " The Responsibilities of the 
Architect,” Schedule of Charges, the Appointment of 
State and’ Municipal Architects, the Rights of Author- 
ship of the Architect, Women Architects, Public, Na 
tional and International Competitions, "Town Plan 
ning,” the Influence of Locality on Architecture, and 
the Preservation of Historic Monuments. All. these 
subjects created considerable discussion in which the 
views of the delegates of various nationalities were 
represented. 

‘An exhibition of international architectural drawi 
was held in connection with the Congress at the Palais 
'Egmont, the principal exhibits being from American, 
French and Belgian architects, ‘The work of English 
architects was not represented, as, due to a postal mis- 
‘carriage, notice had not been received in sulficient time 
to collect an adequate selection of drawings for the pur- 
pose. Many of the American exhibits were on view at 
the exhibition held in the galleries of the Institute last 
winter, 

Visits were made (0 the devastated zone, to Ypres, 
where the deplorable results of the war are still pain= 
fully evident ; to Bruges and the surrounding country 
and to Antwerp. Me. Slater, in his report, pays a tribute 
to M. J. B. de Win, the President of the Belgian Society 
‘of Architects, and to M. J. Caluwaers, the President of 
the Organising Committee, for theit untiring efforts 
to promote the comfort and entertainment of tho 
‘members. 
































REGISTRATION OF ELECTRICAL 
‘CONTRACTORS. 

"Phe Couneil of the Institute have ed the draft 
proposals for obtaining the sanction of the Board of ‘Trade 
for the ucheme of voluntary registration of electrical con= 

it and have agreed to appoint two 
‘upon the Board of the Registration 








‘TENDERING WITHOUT BILLS OF QUANTIT! 

‘At the request of the London Master Builders’ and 
Allied Industries’ Association, the Council have directed 
that a notice should be printed in the R.L.B.A. JouRNat. 
recommending that in the case of ordinary works exceeding 
{1,000 in value contractors who are invited to tender 
Should be supplied with bills of quantities, 
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Imperial Institute Advisory 


Committee on Timbers 
REPORT ON EASTERN CANADIAN. ‘TIMBERS, 


‘The Imperial Institute Advisory Committee on 
‘Timbers, which includes three members nominated 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, hus been 
inquiring for some time past into the possibilities of 
using British Empire woods in greater quantity in this 
country, and has already issued a number of reports 
dealing with the timbers of British Columbia, West 
Africa, New Zealand, India, etc,, which have been 
Published in the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

A new report on Eastern Canadian timbers has re- 
cently been issued by the Committee, 

Provinces of Canada produce large quantities 
both of softwood and hardwoods, which are fairly well 
known in this country. Eastern Canadian hardwoods 
are of considerable reputation and importance, but at 
the present time interest centres chiefly on the soft. 

oi iew of the great demand for timbers of this 
class and the intrinsic merits of the woods themselves, 
and it is owing to the courtesy of Dr. Chandler, the 
secretary of the Committee, that the following short 
summary of the Committee's remarks on the principal 
sohwoods considered by them is given, 

Spruces—Eastern Canadian ‘spruces are largely im- 
Ported into this country under the trade name of ‘Canadian 
Spruce, and the Committee consider that these woods 
should be far more widely used in this country than at 
Present. ‘The timber is freely used for house building in 
‘Canada and the United States, and is largely employed in 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Northern and Midland di stricta, 
of England for the same Burpoes, In the East and South 
‘of England (including London), however, there is a Pre- 
judice against this wood for building and other important 
Purposes, bur the Imperial Institute Committee, having: 
made a thorough inquiry as to the cause of this state of 
flair, find that in great measure the prejudice is une 
justified. Eastern Canadian spruce is superior to much 
Of the inferior grades of Baltic redwood, but it is not easy 
to obtain the Canadian timber in the range of aizes and 
forms of manufactute required by the building trade, 

Red Pine-—This wood closely resembles Baltic. redwood, 
with which timber it comes into sharp competition. Ex- 
Ports to the United Kingdom have diminished in recent 
Years owing to the competition of the Baltic wood, but the 
Committee point out that if regular supplies are available 
from Canada, at competitive prices, good quality red pine 
would be readily acceptable in this country as a substitute 
for the Baltic wood. 

Yellow Pine, iis valuable timber (known in Canada 
‘as white pine) has a fine reputation country, "The 

littee consider that, with satisfactory prices, an ex- 
tended market should be possible. 

The Eater Blick in thie county ae 
‘not considered good on account of the relatively inferior 
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uality of this wood as compared with the western hem- 
lock of British Columbia. 

‘The Committee conclude that the technical qualities 
of Eastern Canadian timbers are such as warrant a far 
larger use of the woods in this country than obtains at 
Present, but they emphasise the fact that if Canadian 
softwoods are to compete more successfully with 
European timbers it is important that they should be 
‘Well seasoned, and that the sawn lumber should main 
tain a high standard of manufacture and accuracy of 
measurement. ‘The timber should also be available in 
48 full a range of sizes as is possible. 


H. D. Seanues-Woop [f°], Vice-President. 
W. E, Venon Cromrrox [F'], 
Dicuy L. SoLomox [44], B. 


The R.I.B.A. Visit to 
Greenwich Hospital 


‘Through the courtesy of Mr. AN. Smallwood, Director 
of Greenwich Hospital at the Admiralty, ‘and the 
President of the Royal Naval College, Admiral Sir 
Frederick ‘Tudor Tudor, K.C.B., ete,, members of the 
Institute and their friends—forming a party of about fifty 
in number—were afforded the opportunity of paying # 
Pecial visit to this famous group of buildings on the after 

‘noon of Saturday, 23nd July. 
The arrangements were made by the Art Standing Com- 
the King William 























mittee, and the visitors were mee 
Street rendezvous at three o'clock by MrT. C Agutter, 

‘RIDA. (Civil Engineer of the Royal Naval College), 
who afterwards conducted them over the buildings. 

‘Having assembled the party in the anteroom beneath the 
chapel, Mr. Agutter gave a 
tural history of the Hospital, and in doing so ex his 
ghligation for many of his fucts and dates to Mr, A, D, 
Sharp, who had read a paper before the Greenwich Anti 
‘iuarian Society on his researches among the archives at 
the Record Office and elsewhere. Mr. Sharp's investiga: 
tions have thrown much light on various obscure poigts 
connected with the history of the Hospital, and shown that 
several accepted beliefs relating to the authorship of cere 
{ain parts of the structure are at leant open to question, 
Whit remtera ea s pen i qx. 
architects were employed on the buildinga-and that sotne 
of them were engaged concurrently—it is not altoxettier 
Surprising that error and confusion should have resulted. 
with regard to this matter, 

Greenwich Hospital, as it is commonly calle 
used as a residential college by officers. 
‘$Pecialised branches of the Royal Navy. It occupies the 
‘ite of an old royal palace built in 1433 by. i 
Puke of Gloucester, and called by him Placentia.” Jud 
ing from un old print which was shown to the visitors, 
‘Gis to have resembled somewhat the palace at Harn 
Court: ‘Of this vast establishment—in which Henry VILL 
and his daughters, Mary and Elizabeth, were born—all 
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that remains to-day is a small brick-built erypt situated 
beneath the Queen Anne Court, 

‘The palace continued in use as 9 royal residence up till 
the time of Charles 1, who, indeed, only left it for the field 
of battle during the Civil War, With the establishment of 
the Commonwealth it was reserved as a palace for the Pro= 
tector, but it is not certain whether he ever occu 
‘Owing to the unsettled conditions produced by t 











fice between the King and Cromwell, the building was 
neglected and plundered ofits treasures, When Chatlea II 
retumed from exile he found it in so ruinous n state that 


he decided to demolish it and build himsel 
new one. 

Jones is sometimes credited with the design of the 
new palice; but as fe died some ten yeurs before the pro- 
Ject was thought of, reasonable grounds exist for doubting 
Whether he could have done so. It is more probable that 
John Webb was the architect, and that from among 
Jones's papers he selected an lunexccuted design which 
hhe adapted to his purpose. 

‘The King’s grandiove scheme remained unfinished for 
‘many years, and when building operations were ultimately 
resumed, in 1698, they were directed towards completin 
the structure and adapting it for use as a seamen’s hospital, 
in fulfilment of the desire of Mary II, who hacl died in the 
previous year, It was at this stage that Wren—who was 
then 63 yearv of age—was nominated surveyor for the new 
undertaking, the duties of which office he discharged 
gratuitously’ with great pleasure and cheerfulness."* 
Nicholas Hi , his pupil, was at the same time 
appointed as " clork and assistant to the surveyor ” at a 
salary of £30 per annum, Wren's instructions were to 
build another court answerable ” to the existing one, and 
to include in the scheme the Queen's House which Inigo 
jones had erected on the south of the site, “The masterly 
lay-out which he produced is justly held to be one of his 
‘greatest feats of planning. 

A visit to the Painted Hull preceded an inspection of the 
Queen's House—now part of the naval boys’ school 
where the party war received by the superintendent, Cap- 
‘ain B. M, C. Cooper-Key, R.N., M.V.O., whose kindness 
{in showing the visitors over the building was duly acknow= 
Fed by Professor Simpson 

Mr, Agutter then conducted the party through the 
Hospital grounds anid into Greenwich Park, where mem= 
‘bers and theit friends became his guests at tox. Professor 
Simpson thanked Mr. Agutter for his personal ex 
planations and guidance. ‘The official visit to the 
Hospital having thus been brought to « close, most 
of the party proceeded to the Observatory, which they 
svete privileged to go over by special permission of the 
tuthorities, 





entirely 
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NEW CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT. 


Mr, John Slater, Past Vice-President of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, and Chairman of the Practice 
Standing Committee, has been appointed as the Architect 
‘Member of the Tribunal which, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir Win, Mackenzie, K.C., will have the deciding voice 
‘on any points on which the Conditions of Contract Con- 
ference are unable to agree. 


Obituary 


Sm Tuomas Brock, ,D.C.L[Hon. Associate). 


It was with great regret that his many Institute 
friends heard of the death of Sir Thomas Brock, 
on the 2and August, Born at Worcester in 1847, he 
was, as Sir Aston Webb states, in a peed 
notice of his death in The Builder, employed 
early life as a modeller in the Worcester. China Works. 
He came to London in 1866, and was speedily ens 
gaged, without salary for the first twelve months, in 
the studio of F, H. Foley, R.A. He also joined the 
Royal Academy’ Schools, and in 1869 carried off the 
Royal Gold Medal for Sculpture, the subject set for 
open being that of Hercules strangling Antacus. 
he winning of the Gold Medal was the first step in 
Sir Thomas’ long and distis guished career, which was 
expressed in. part by his successive exhibits in the 
summer exhibitions at the Royal Academy. But to 
Architects and, indeed, to the public generally, the work 
with which his name will always be most prominently 
associated is the sculpture of the national memorial to 
Queen Victoria. “ He threw all his energy, experience 
and skill into the work,” says Sir Aston Webb, “x 
colossal one for one brain and pair of hands to under- 
take, It took him the best part of twenty years hap, 
he lived to see it completed, with the exception of two 
very large bronze groups over the fountains at the base, 
which are now being cast, and should shortly be ready 
for fixing." 
‘The record of Sir Thomas Brock's work ix neces- 
sarily with so strenuous a worker a long one, and covers 
the whole gamut of « British sculptor'’s art, in which 
work connected with architecture does not take a con= 
spicuous part. He did a very large number of portrait 
busts, of which those of Queen Vietoria and Lord 
Leighton are generally considered to be the most suc- 
cessful. Sir Aston Webb states that he was also respon 
sible for the statue of the Prince Consort for the Albert 
Memorial at Kensington, He did many recumbent 
figures, nd there are equestrian statues in the Tate 
Gallery, ‘* Moment of Peril,” depicting an. Indian 
warrior on horseback confronted by a huge serpent 
(1881), which was purchased for the Chantrey Collec= 
ton ana lars ideal igure of the Black Prince (1923), 
which was erected at Leeds. He was also responsible 
for the head of Queen Victoria on the 1897 coinage. 
‘A man possessing a great and highly accomplished 
talent, his half-century of strenuous work, it is safe to 
say, will rank high amidst that of bis contemporaries 
and immediate successors. Sensibility in modelling, 
rer in discerning character, sympathy and grace in. 
frestinent without lows of aiergthe coabenet with 
great technical ubility, are no mean gifts,” a writer sums 
up his artistic qualities and position in ‘The Times. 
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Sir Thomas Brock married in 1869 (the year in 
which he won the Royal Academy gold medal) Mi 


Miss 
Hannah Sumner, of Nottingham, who survives him, 








‘THE LATE MR. COLLINGS BEATSON YOUNG. 


Collings Beatson Young [Licentiate] died after an 
‘operation on the 13th instant at the age of 64 years. 

‘He was articled in 1874 to Mr. Henry Lovegrove, and 
after some years as assistant in various offices he started 
in practice in London and carried out the following 
works : the Bath Club, Dover Street, W., the Savoy 
Hotel (original building); House, Weybridge Island; the 

lanning and construction of the Royal English Opera 

louse (elevations and decorations by Mr. T. E, Coll- 
cutt) ; extension of Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore ; 
Glenthorne, Great Stanmore; offices, Budge Row, E.C.; 
alterations Hyde Park House, for Sir H. W. Layland, 
MP. ; additions to Wandsworth Town Hall, and many 
alterations to houses and business premises. Mr- 
Young passed the District Surveyors’ Examination in 
1906 and was elected @ Licentiate in ro10. ‘Through 
backing up a relative in a lawsuit he failed, He after- 
wards rendered most able and useful assistance to many 
architects, being for some time with Mr. Delissa Joseph, 
and for twenty-three years with Messrs. G. Elkington 
and Sons. Recently he has been with Messrs. Love- 
grove and Papworth. He lived at Ilford, und gave 
great attention to Church matters, 

During the war he was Pioneer Officer in the rst V.B. 
Essex Regiment, and his only surviving son was a pri- 
soner in Germany for some years, 

‘Hesny Lovecaove (F}). 





Buyce, Jon, elected a Fellow in 1879, retired 1908, 
died 22 August 1922. 


‘Seance, Seprisus Ceci, elected an Associate in 1879, 
died 16 September 1922. 


(Cumex, Cvnmt. Ctrrr, elected an Associate in 1916 





VISIT TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 

At the invitation of Sir Frank Baines, of HM, 
Office of Works, the Art Standing Committee of the 
R.LB.A. have arranged a visit to Westminster Hall to 
inspect the famous roof on Saturday, 14th October 
1922, at 3 p.m. ‘The work on the roof is now com- 
pleted, the scaffolding will be removed shortly, and an 
‘opportunity for examining the work is not likely to 
‘occur again for many years. Members and their 
friends who wish to take part in this visit should apply 
to the Secretary R.LB.A,, by whom tickets. ill be 
supplied, 
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Exhibition of Contemporary 


British Architecture 


‘The following arrangements have been made for the 
rzanisation ofthe Exhibition of Contemporary British 
Architecture to be held in the galleries of Royal Insti- 
tute from 1 November to 9 December rga2 


1, All architects in the British Empire are invited to 
submit their work. 

2. Work that hus already been exhibited elsewhere 
will not b= excluded. 

3. Exhibits must be confined to works executed or 
illustrations of works projected since the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 

4 All exhibits must be frarned and may be glazed, 

5. There is no limit to the number of works which 
may be included in one frame, 

6. Models will not be accepted for exhibition. 

7. Exhibits may consist of photographs, elevations, 
repective drawings, and small scale plans, ‘The exhi- 
itor may choose whether he will send any or all of 
these. Photographs of drawings are admissit 
AS the available wall-space is very limited it is 
anticipated that not more than 15 square feet of wall- 
space (inclusive of frames) can be allotted to any 
exhibitor. 

9. Charges for packing and transport of exhibits to 
and from the exhibition must be defrayed by the 
exhibitors, 

19. An insurance policy will be taken out for th: 
exhibits while they are in the custody of the R.LB.A.. 
‘but the R.LB.A. will incur no legal liability for loss or 
damage, 

11, The last day for the receipt of drawings and 
Photographs will be 7 October 1922. 

42. All exhibits not accepted must be removed by, 
exhibitors not later than 22 October 1922. 

43. The exhibition will be open to the general public 
(free), between the hours of rr a.m, and 6 p.m. 

14. There will be a Press view on 30 October, and. 
the private view and opening will take place on 1 
November 1922.* 


Before forwarding their drawings and photographs to 
the RLBA, intending exhibitors are requested (0 
apply tothe Secretary RILB.A. for a copy ofa printed 
form which they are asked to complete and enclose with 
their exhibits, 

ag) aitg shove pantculas were published inthe Joust on 
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Bye-laws with Respect to 
NewStreetsand Buildings 


‘The Secretary of the Ministry of Health has issued the 
following letter to Councils of Boroughs (outside London) 
and Urban and Rural Districts 


Musisray or Heats 








Warrenact, 5. 
1 September 192: 
ByeLaws wir Respect to New Stasers av 
Buriorvcs. 
Sin,—1. 1 am directed by the Minister of Health to 





bring to the notice of your Couneil the urgent importance 
‘of revising any bye-laws in force with respect to new streets 
and buildings if this has not recently been done. 

“There ia still a large number of local authorities who for 
many years have not altered their bye-laws, which in con- 
sequence are antiquated. e 

Te eannot be too strongly emphasised that s local autho- 
rity are not warranted in retaining bye-laws which may 
hinder private enterprise and are not really required for 
safety or sanitation. 

‘At present local authorities are able to give some 
measure of relief from inelastic bye-laws by consenting to.a 
building under section 2s of the Housing, Town Planning, 
&&; Act, 1919. Ithas to be remembered, however, that this 
provision is only temporary, and, in any event, is not a 
Satisfactory method of uffording permanent relief. More 
‘over, the section deals only with buildings for human 
habitation, not with commercial or industrial buildings. 

2, The model bye-laws as to new streets and buildings 
have been frequently revised, particularly in the light of 
the experience of local authorities ; and the present models 
are markedly different from the earlier ones. While they 
‘sccure all the safeguards which local authorities, in the 
interesta of the cornmunity, ean properly require under the 
authorising stitutes, they afford a wide margin of elasti- 
sity {and the Minister would urge local authorities who 
have not already done so to revise their bye-laws on the 
lines of the latest models. 

"The Departmental Committee on Building Bve-laws re- 
commenied that all bye-laws with respect to new strects 
‘and buildings should be reviewed at least every ten years ; 
the Minister is inclined to think that this task should be 
undertaken at even shorter intervals in order that the local 
authority may be quite sure that their bye-laws provide 
adequately for modern requirements. 

3. The Minister will be glad to know what measures are 
‘taken in this matter by your Council if their bye-laws have 
not been revised since the beginning of 1914; and his 








‘officers will be glad to render any assistance they 
‘can in any revision which is undertaken. 
Tam, Sir, 
‘Your obedient Servant, 
‘A. V. Syaonps, 


Copies of the model byetaws for deafting purposes can be 
‘obtained without charge from the Ministry Extra copies of 
{hi elcular and ofthe modal bye-taws can be Bough decals 
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FEES PAYABLE TO ARCHITECTS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH STATE-AIDED HOUSING 
SCHEMES. 

In view of the terms of Clause E (4) of General 
Housing Memorandum No. Gr, issued by the Ministry 
of Health, the question of the Setting up by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects of a tribunal to deal with 
applications is under consideration. All Architects 
who wish to obtain the support of the Royal Institute 
under this Clause are requested to write at once 10 
the Secretary, RLBA., stating whether th 
members of the R-I-B.A. or of one of its Allied Societies 
‘or of the Society of Architects, or whether they are un- 
attached to any Architectural Organisation, and giving 
brief particulars of the cases in which they desire to be 
supported. 

All applicants will be informed in due course if it is 
found to be necessary to require the payment of any 
fees to the Tribunsi. 

Tax MacAuister, 
Secretary, RAB.A. 











~ Competitions 


RAFFLES COLLEGE, SINGAPORE. 
‘The President of the Institute has appointed Mr. 
John Begg, F.R.IB.A.,as Assessor in this Competition, 


AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL 
COMPETITION, 

‘The Secretary of the Institute has received. the 
following. este from the Promotes of the: above 

competition —" Auckland Competition, all prize 
‘winners resident New Zealand, Jury's report and 
photos winning designs being forwarded early date, 
President Institute Architects congratulates Architec 
‘tural Association, three prize winners its students— 





Gun 
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Examinations and 
Scholarships 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
R.LB.A. SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION 
‘The Special War Examination will be held for the Jat 
tine from #1 o-45 December {g23 incisive: “Applica 
tions, accompanied ‘necessary testimonies of study 
and tance fers, must be submitted by 4 November 
19az. Candidates who fail to satisfy the Examiners in 
this examination will be required to take the ordinary 
examinations of the Royal Institute if they desire to 
‘qualify as candidates for the 
Evsuan J. Haves, 
Secretary to the Board. 


BUILDING SURVEYING. 

Examinations for Certificates of to act 
as District Surveyor under the London Building Act, 
1904, and as Building Surveyor under Local Act and 
Authorities, will be held in London on the 25th, 26th 
and 27th October 1922. Applications will be recived 
until the 7th October. Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the undersigned. 

las MacAuisren, 








RBA. ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1932. 

Jn gccordance with the terms of the will f the late Sir 
Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects have awarded, for the first time, two Scholarships, 
each of £50 per annum for two years, to Mr. E. U 
Channon, Architectural Association, and Mr. D. J. A 
Ross, Robert Gordon's Technical College, Aberdeen, and 
‘one Scholarship of £25 per annum, for two years, to Mr 
CS. White, Architectural Association. The Scholar 
ships are intended to foster the advanced study of con- 
‘struction and the improvement generally of constructional 
Iethode and meraie sad chet ifioence on atsign, 

Evenanp J. Havses, 
‘Secretary, Board of Architectural Education. 


M embers’ Column 
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“DAILY MAIL™ IDEAL BUNGALOW COMPETITION, 


“<_LESEETATERLB.A. oder to propare Penpectve in agconfance 
ie conten cn Competitors dw Dining sical fee by 
yume doe 59, co Secretary, R. Conduit Street , 


PRACTICE FOR SALE. 


Maxcwrsrex atchitect, ARIBA., contemplates sale of ils 

Peace; eel ics and cansectin. Wend allo part ath 
oe i countgy wick carries with i» country cleats 

Apply Box 32, ej0 Secretary RIB-A, 9 Coodult Street, W: 


PARTNERSHIPS. 
Secwner ARUBA. gong seek apsiumes With view to 
LA, ew 








preferred.” Stall eapital—Apply Bor ico, 
c/o Secretary RLBA..9 Conduit Street, We. sf 
Fenn, with ta North of ‘wishes to purchase 
galls senct or Man ge Factory ork pe 
WREBA"y Condes Stee Wins Noes coSecmeary 


Ancaster and Surveyor, ant 


sal orks to 
criary EBA" y Gewdatt 


iE gp oldatapinted practice 
good Othces in the cents of | teachin ance wah 
Eada architerts who may have 
hs ditsct —Apriy Box 254, 6 

“ssocrare, 20 miles out of town, estes London address. No 
priul offre Jcoommedation equined “Reply Bon O22e70 Scere 

APPOINTMENT VACANT. 
Tue Secretary of the oe 





Tort shoatdwrite at onc the Sevetary, Roya 
Bniee hess ar ‘Street, Waa, " 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Assoctare (30), with substantial capital, 12 years" varied expert 
sie haoage ot ih vw a Baa 
agers st with 


eal oo it igh ei i 
Sree Shaner ines coger oe 
eae pened ae acer 
‘ences. Part o whold time, ‘ia ‘salary —Apply Bax 100, 
SieSiematy WAR, soa eee 
Sserancetpdered Oy ART BA a oe ate oe ther 
pment! Would tincte Coane Cat eee 
ioe eo Jo acti oceania ney 
Roni ton pete nia Rhy Deedee 





Arrangements have been made for the supply of the RLB.A. 
Iowa (ont fee 0 menbers ofthe Aled Societies Who ae 
‘not members of the R.LB.A. at y duced ebeeption 
of 128 a year. ‘Those who wish fo take adh 


Srrangement ave requested to scnd their namics to the Secretary 
of the RLB.A., 9 Conduit Street, W, % 
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Life and Work a Century Ago 
AnOutline of theCareer of Sir John Soane,r.a,7.R.8.,F.8.A. 


Professor of Architecture in the Royal A 





cademy 


Founder of the Sir John Soane Museum, etc., etc.* 


By ARTHUR T. BOLTON [Ff], F.S.A., CURATOR OF SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 


PEAKING to architects it should not be necessary 
to explain who the architect and owner of No. 13, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields was, nor why he should have 
established a centre for architectural study and research. 

A century, however, is a good while ogo, and so it 
seemed to te that i would be interesting if T en 
deavoured to carry your thoughts back for that distance 
of time and, so far ait is possible, recall the times and 
Gircumstances amidst which John Soane lived and 
worked. ‘The Muse of History has many and strange 
sways of vindicating herself, but I shall leave to others 
any modern applications that kis story may seem to 
suggest, 

John Soane was born at Whitchurch, near Reading, 
in 1753, and came to London in 1768, the year in which 
the Adams began the Adelphi. Robert Adam (1728- 
1793) had returned from Italy January 1758 when Soane 
was five years old, and had therefore already been in 
practicein London forten years. As Robert Adam died 
in 1792 the young man witnessed twenty-four years of 
Adam’s career in London, We all agree in » general 
‘Way that early impressions have a most important in- 











* A paper read before the Leicester Society of Architects. 
Abies by Ache T pion iF, PSAS Conor of 





fluence, and in the case of Soane there has been a good 
deal of misunderstanding, due to a failure to realise the 
conditions under which he lived and worked. 

In a general way architects are all aware that the 
Gcorgian period is pretty sharply divided into an early 
and late style, and that this later period is known as 
Adam. Evidently, therefore, something in the nature 
of a revolution in taste was taking place at the very time 
that Soane came up 28.4 young man to George Dance's 
office as a pupil. As a matter of fact, 1770 may be 
taken as 2 date when imitation became general, and 
from that time up to the opening of the great war in 
1793, work in the Adam style was general. 

OF course, it was not an unchallenged supremacy. 
‘There was the old Palladian School, relying on Inigo 
Jones and Wren in theory, but in practice really in- 
fluenced by James Gibbs (1683-1754), the immediate 
leader before Adam. ‘The church of St. Martin's in 
the Ficlds (1732-26) was a standard by which, as James 
Elmes has pointed out, a whole school judged current 
practice. Sir William’ Chambers, R-A., was engaged 
in 1769 in founding the Royal ‘Academy, with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds as frst president. He was bitterly 
‘opposed to Adam innovations, 2s well as to the Greek in- 
fivence of James Stuart (—1788), who in 176a published 
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the first volume of the Antiguities of Athens. Neither 
Adam nor Stuart became members of the Royal 
Academy. In 1773, however, a new star appeared, 
James Wyatt (1746-1813), securing with his Pantheon 
in the Oxford Road (1770-72), at one bound, an almost 
European reputation. "The Academy practically at once 
lected him sua member, and he was fom thartine the 
leading rival of Robert Adam, as James Stuart carried 
out very little actual work. 

‘Young Soane was almost at once introduced into this 

circle of the leading architects of the day. 
Dance, R.A., his first master, was son of old Dance, 
who had built the Mansion House, in despite of the 
‘opposition of the influential circle that surrounded Lord 
Burlington at Burlington House. Dance was a master 
carpenter, or shipwright, but he had evidently deter 
mined that his two sons should have all the advantages 
that education and study abroad could give. 

George and his elder brother, who was a painter, 
were in Rome together, and from a letter home to his 
father we learn that George competed for the prize at the 
Parma Academy, because he distrusted the Scotch in- 
fluence at Rome, evidently referring to Robert Milne's 
(1734-1811) recent success (1758). Dance was suc 
cessful at Parma, and was elected a member of that 
Academy, as was alse Soane later on. 

Dance succeeded his father as City architect, and had 
as his chief assistant a certain James Peacock, a man of 
some character, and possessed of an analytical power of 
thought. 

Te seems most probable that it was through Peacock 
that young Soane was brought to London. ‘The exact 
facts are not known, but I think it likely that, the boy's 
father being a master bricklayer or small builder, Pea- 
‘cock may have come across him on some work and early 
recognised his prot The boy was hand- 
some, quick, enthusiastic, and possessed of considerable 
charm of manner, as well 2s of unlimited power of work. 
‘He was to suffer as ime went on from certain counter- 
balancing qualities, but, if he made certain lasting 
(nau te hed lifelong friendships with equal tena~ 
Gity. Many of the current stories about Soane appear 
to be very idle tales, such as become current about all 
men who arrive at high distinction. 

Soane only remained two years with Dance because 
he thought he recognised in his master too much of the 
artist and too little of the practical architect. He ac- 
fordingly aranged to transfer himself to Henry Hol- 
land, jun., son of the well-known builder, who had been 
employed by Robert Adam and other architects. 

‘The friendship, however, with the Dances remained 
lifelong, and it would even appear that the master was 
inclined to depend on the brilliant pupil. In 1802 Dance 
writes to Soane about a house, which he is very keen on, 
but it is making him miserable, and “* would you let me 
ook at your plan (T'yringham). I want to steal from it,” 
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Danceincertaincrisesin Soane'slife writestohisformer 
Pupil in a tone of affectionate warning, which proves the 
Permanence of their relationship. thelast act of 
Soane's fcwas hat attbeageof 83 he. esravelled downto 

is master'sson's house to arrange for the purchase of the 
Dance Cabinet, now in the Museum, and containing 
his master's original drawings. As an architect George 
Dance, R.A., has been, I fancy, rather misunderstood, 
Hewatancelectic witha tendency toseek after new forms 
of expression. The position, always a dangerous one, 
was especially soin his case, because he ceregaly licked 
concentration in his pursuit of architecture. Ulti- 
mately he gave it up, and produced the famous series 
of portrait drawings, by which he is still known, His 
masterpiece was Newgate Prison (1770) one of the 
Most expressive buildings ever built. The origin of 
the design seems to me to trace back to. San Michele's 
work, and to be the result of a purposeful elimination of 

T do not personally regard it as derived from 
Piranesi’s Carceri studies, as has been suggested, 
Another powerful design is the interior of the Great 
Room at Lansdowne House, which, though actually 
carried out by Robert Smirke, owes its special features 
to Dance. It i not clear ‘whether Soane actually 
worked on the Newgate design, but pending its partial 
rebuilding after the Gordon Riots, in 1780, ho 

id just returned from his travels, had meetings’ wit 
Dance and Peacock “ about the Newgate business,” 
which seems to show that he had probably been con- 
nected with it before. 

Although Soane was only fifteen when be came to 
London, and was quite poor, he began apparently at 











lest being “ Whitechapel, 1767," 
Peni deed ae i 

it of buying books continued to his dying day, so 
that at his death he had 8,200, of which 4,000 deal with 
architecture and the allied arts, 

With Henry Holland Soane seems to have been 
very happily placed, and T imagine that he must have 
#rmived at a good position in the office. He speaks of 
being engaged on Claremont, an important house of 
the period, then building for the famous Lord Clive 
(died 1774), on an estate which had belonged to the late 
Prime Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, Thete was an 
blong room, sich by Columns was formed into an oval 
with an eliptic domed ceiling, and this was apparently 
designed by Soane, while with Holland. ‘The little 
facade in Whitchall, next to the ‘Treasury, added 
Holland to an older house, has much in common wit 
Soane’s ideas and work. "Particularly the pupil ad 
mired the suite of rooms at Carlton Palace, built by 
‘Holland for the Prince of ‘Wales (after George IV), in 
3786. On the practical side Soane came in touch with 
building and surveying for prices, and began to collect 
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priced bills and data, which ultimately led to his be- 
‘coming an acknowledyed expert in such matters. Only 
his amazing energy and power of work could have 
enabled him to deal successfully with so many subjects, 
as his varied official and private duties later on required. 
‘He joined the newly started Academy Schools, and this, 
brought him into touch with Sir William Chambers, 
R.A, the all powerful “Treasurer. Somerset House 
was in 1776, and was hardly completed at the 
time of Chambers’ death in 1796. 

Somerset House, of course, has never heen really: 
‘completed. ‘The Academy was transferred. there in 
3780, the year in which, as I have mentioned, Soane 
returned from his travels. ‘There was some trouble 
swith settlements before Chambers’s death, and Dance 
and Soane were called in as referees. I want you to 
realise the nature of the influences to which Soane was 
subjected, because it will enable you to understand the 
originality of the Bank, the firt part of which was com~ 
pleting in 1796. 

"At the Academy Soane won, in 1772, the Messured 
‘Medal for a drawing of the facade of Inigo Jones's 
‘Banqueting House in Whitehall. Hethen, in 1774,com- 
peted for the Gold Medal, but by a mistake in the day 
Of delivery this first design was disqualified. Nothing 
daunted he tried again, and won the prize in 1776. 
‘While engaged on this design one of his companions 
arranged birthday party on the river. Soane at the 
last moment excused himself, owing to the unfinished 
‘state of his drawings, and as one of the party, who 
‘could not swim, was drowned, Soane, who was equally. 
‘unqualified, considered that this devotion to h’s work 
had saved himself froma watery grave. Later onin the 
same way afear that he would not be able to do adequate 
‘work led him to give a casting vote against extending 
the voyage of himself and his party from Sicily to 
Athens. ‘This was particularly unfortunate as it turned 
‘out, but it illustrates the practical side of his character 
and his determination to secure lasting results, based 
‘on serious work, from his opportunity of travel. 

‘The night, 10 December 1776, on which Soane re- 
ceived the Gold Medal was that on which Sir Joshua 
delivered the seventh of his thirteen famous “Dis 
courses.” Fifty years later a fellow student, who had 
‘heen present, recollected how full of praise, encourage- 
‘ment, and hope had been the words of Reynolds to the 
‘winner, Sir William Chambers was as much pleased, 
and introduced young Soane to the King, and, before 
Soane’s departure, 18 March 1778, gave him a copy of a 
Tong letter of advice, which in fact is an outline of 
‘Chambers’ own attitude towards architecture, as we see 
it at length in the Civil Architecture (1759), 0 well 
Known to all students. 

‘Despite this powerful orthodox influence Soane was 
responsive to the opposing school of Robert Adam, 
James Wyatt, George Dance, and Henry Holland. 
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‘The companion with whom he set out wat Robert 
Brettingham (born 1730), a nephew of Mathew (di 
17782), who may be described as a Palladian of the 
eater school of Burlington, Kent, and Ware. They 
passed through Paris, and Soane's passport for Italy 3s 
Signed by Louis XVI, as that for his return was by the 
famous Cardinal Bernis, the French Ambassador at 
Rome. 

‘King George's well-known interest in “ My Acade~ 
my” gave a prestige to the early travelling students, 
‘which must have been of great service. Consequently 
Be Rome Soane was aided by Sir William Hamilton, 
the Bishop of Derry, afterwards first Marquess of 
Bristol, and by Thomas Pitt, afterwards Lord Camel- 
ford. "The circle of friends at Rome, however, did not 
distract Soane’s resolute attention to work. Forty 
years later bis son John, writing from Rome (1819), 
hotes the extraordinary labours of Taylor and Creasy, 
dnd adds that no one liad done so much work since his 
father’s own day. Soane, in fact, measured the Pantheon 
and other great buildings, besides making a most com- 
ylete and detailed set of drawings of the ‘Temple at 
Tivoli, which Dance had also previously studied. 

‘All bis life Soane was distinguished by a ce-tain 








of mind,a difficult quality to describe, or analyse. 
ava lak with the wnty, rough eccentric, Bishop 
of Derry, and they became close friends and travelled 
together. The association was valuable to Soane, who 
thus found himself in a society learned in the classics 
and in the history of art. With « party of gentlemen 
‘of position Soane, a8 2 tsman, made a tour in 
Sicily and as far as Malta, but the expedition turned 
back before it reached Greece. “This proved to be un- 
fortunate, because Soane’s actual first-hand knowledge 
of Greek work was limited to Paestum and the Sicilian 
remains, and he never had the advantage of seeing the 
Parthenon. What he saw, however, as to 
establish the Grecian Doric as a first favourite in his 
mind, This, combined with the influence of the Abbé 
Laugier's Estai nir Architecture (Paris, 1755) drew his 
mind still furth=r away from the orthodox school of 
Sir William Chambers, RA. Of the Eisai to which I 
refer there are no less than eleven copies in the Soane, 
‘and I judge that it was Soane's practice to give copies to 
his favourite pupils. ‘The idea of the book is a Puritan 
reformation of the Jesuit style that had prevailed in 
Europe during the times of Louis XIV and XV. It 
preaches the everlasting “ return to nature,” which in 
this case meant back to the earliest columnar form of 
building. "The pure columnar order of the temple is 
10 be used, without basements, domes, or composite 
features. ‘The story is a very old one, but it requires 
to be recorded here because this influence ultimately 
led Soane into some of his most serious difficulties, 
‘The young student should have been three years 
abroad, for which he was allowed {60 a year and 
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‘the same sum for the journey out and back. Un- 
formanately, the Bishop, who had succeeded to the title 
and returned to Englani! (1779), wrote urgently in 1780 
to Soane inviting him to return at once to build him: 
houses, both at Downhill in Ireland, and Ickworth in 
Suffolk. Soane, it may be remarked, was combining 
‘with his measured study of buildings in Italy the pro- 
Guction of important designs. ‘Thus he sent home and 
exhibited at the Academy a vast design for a British, 
Senate House, and he obtained the particulars to com- 
te for the Academic Medal at Parma. In the same 
Wray he had already made some designs for the Bishop. 
The temptation, thus addressed to him in 1780, when 
he had been away only two years, struck at the practical 
‘element in Soane’s nature; the offer seemed to be the 
Certainty of a sectire position anda great career, He 
feturned therefore in haste, abandoning plans of work 
it Vicenza, etc,, and crossed over at once to Ireland, 
Mthere he ‘stayed six weeks with his patron. ‘The 
Bishop, however, was a man of yery variable temper, 
and the unfortunate student, burning to get 10 work, 
found himself dancing attendance on an amateur arch 
tect, All bis fife Soane was to suffer from a kind of 
nervous cf ‘or panic, known to hi friends of this time 
fa” Your fancies.” Probably this tendency was ex- 
teperated by his habitual condition of overwork, but 10 
‘a considerable extent it was ‘constitutional, A great 
hysician looking at his portrait (1829) by Sie Thomas 
Piterence, P.RLA,, remarked that it was “a suffering 
face,” Te can easily be understood therefore that 
‘Soane’s patience now gave way, and he asked leave to 
return to England. He croased over to the North and 
Aisited some of the friends he had sade in Rome, and 
then returned to London to start unaided for himself, 
The breach with the Bishop was final, conciliation was 
found of no avail, and the loss was great on both sides, 
tsthe patron got into hopeless difficulties and the archi- 
tect lost « great opportunity. Soane, who looked back 
fon big time tn Taly as the happiest nf his life, saving 
that "it passed like a dream,” never forgave the 
Bishop. In writing his Memoirs in 1833, 53 years 
Tatet, he sets it all out in detail. Tt was, of course, a 
thoughtless and wrong interference with the career of 
{ brilliant student of great promise. On the other hand, 
‘Soane must have felt that he had departed from his strict 
duty in not fulfilling the three years, and thus at the end 
‘of his fife he must, probably from some manent 
bf what a Professor of Architecture in the Academy 
Idd admit, have given currency to the idea that he 
to Ttaly in 1777, making three years. “The actual 
inte 1 have established from his contemporary note 
books was, definitely, 18 March 1778. ‘This day he 
vas accustomed to keep und look back upon, often with 
Tome comment, contrasting his happiness then ancl at 
the moment of writing. It is also significant that he 
fixed 24 March for the presentation of the Gold Medal 
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in 1835, and also appointed it as the distribution day of 
his fand for distressed architects, 

‘Soane’s life is full of very human touches. _A great 
fighter, he nevertheless felt deeply the opposition he 
raised, and he never entirely Tearnt to refrain from mak: 
ing public his misfortunes and grievances. He had 
that craving for sympathy which is at once a source of 
strength and weakness in the artist. 

Tndignant, but sorely deprested, Soane arrived in 
London, and proceeded to take rooms in Margaret 
Street, close to Portland Place, where James, Adam was 
carrying on bis great building scheme (1778-80). James 
‘Wyatt had built himself a house on Tard belonging to 
Lord Foley, whose great house blocked the southern 
end of Portland Place. _Wyatt’s house still exists, and 
uring his lifetime (he died 1813) it was rather a centre 
for architects to settle round, Even as late as 1827 Sir 
Charles Barry moved 10 Foley Place from his first 
address in Ely Place, Holborn (1820). 

"The year 1780 was a time when great courage must 
hhave been needed to start a practice, ‘The war had 
been a great disaster, the country was disturbed and 
‘uneasy, as the Gordon riots soon showed. ‘The totter~ 
ing personal rule of the King, through Lord North’s 
Ministry (1770-82), could obviously not last_ much 
ionger, and fresh men would be required if peace was 
to be re-established. 

‘A subject of the day was the building of peniten- 
tiaries, the outcome of Howard's labours and crusades. 
Soane decided 10 compete for two, and chose as his 
‘motto Mil turpi relingui,” and ever after, in times of 
trial, he recalled the device as a watchword. Dance, 
for instance, writes to him " Remember your motto,” 
on an.oceasion when his pupil stood in need of en= 
couragement, Nothing came of Soane's effort, and he 
ever after avoided competitions, He could not, it ix 
true, from his official position actually denounce them, 
but,’ as one of his friends pointed out, his. practice 
showed his real beliefs in the matter, 

‘About this time, however, the Eastern Counties, and 
Norfolk in particular, were doing well in agriculture, 
‘The friends Soane had made exnployed him on small 
house building and alterations, and he soon enjoyed 
a country practice, which only his indomitable energy. 
énabled him to carry on. 

His office hours were always twelve—7 to 7 and 8 to 8 
summer and winter—and on his journeys t@ his works 
hhe used! to caver great distances on horseback or driving, 
He records sometimes” passing through mountains of 
snow,” travelling all night and day, in the intervals 
Sr hard work at home on his drawings. Much of hie 
Work was done on the same fines that Robert Adam had 
followed. Soane had a succession of superior me- 
chanics, who acted as foreman and clerk of works in 
one, ing master tradesmen or individual labour, 
the work being often paid direct through himself. At 
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the same time the idea of quantities was beginning to 
be developed, because schedules of work were pre- 
pared and priced by the architect, forming a detail 
estimate. tected tradesmen then offered for the 
work, establishing a schedule of prices, after which 
there was some kind of final measurement. It sounds 
extremely complicated, and led to boxes of papers, 
records of hours, work, and cash payments, and it seems 
to me that it was only possible at all with an architect 
special gifts. It explains the gigantic 
‘© which so many others fell, in regard 
to the cost of their work, In Soane’s hands’ the 
work, despite all his alterations, and the fluid 
character of his changing design would come ‘Out at, 
Yr within, the actual estimate he had already gives 
He was exceedingly sensitive on the p 
fessional honour. When the first club, or early Insti- 
tute of Architects, was being established, a sub-come 
mittee of Soane and Holland was appointed (1 
draw up the definition of an architect, and the wording, 
is the same as that which Soane had already given, ie 
the preface to his book of designs published in 1788. 
He says: "The business of the architect 18 to make 
the designs and estimates, to direct the works, and to 
measure and value the different parts, he is the inter, 
mediary agent between the employer, whose honour andl 
interests he is to study, and the mechanic whose rights 
he is to defend. His situation implies great trust ; he 
is responsible for the mistakes, negligencies, ‘ard 
ignorancies of those he employs, and, above all he tx 
to take care that the workmer bills do not exceed his 
‘own estimate, “If these are the duties of an architect, 
with what propriety can his. situation and that of the 
builder or contractor be united ? ” 

Soane never varied from this high standard, which 
he repeats in his last writings, It seems to be the basie 
fon which the madetn profession of architecture hve 
since rested, 

Itis worthy of note that Napoleon soon after in his 
Code established the responsibility of the architect rq 
France, | Timagine therefore that Delorme’s delight 
audacity is still use across the Channel : "The sch, 
tect should be careful in the choice of his clic 

Soane therefore, undeterred by the difficulties of the 
times, pursued his work with such success that in five 
years he was paying his expenses, In 1784 he took a 
partner, who became the mainspring of Ms life for the 
next thirty years, Eliza Smith, who unfortunately did 
hot live to become Lady Soune, was niece of Geor 
‘Wyatt, a builder of Albion Place, just across Blackfrigg 
Bridge, ‘The Wyatts were an immense family, and T 
dlo not know exactly what the relationship to Janes 
Wyatt was, but Soane and Wyatt were always great 
friends, and, on the sudden death of the latter, the 
widow depended upon Soane for help and assistance, 
being left wholly unprovided for, 
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Some money was inherited from Wyatt in 
the form of house property, aad the hewses Albion 
Pee came ultimately to Soave. | Four years later than 
his marriage began the real public career of the ‘young 
architect, because, with the support of William Pitt 
then Prime Minister, he was chosen out ot fifteen com 
Petitors as architect'to the Bank of England, in sues 
cession to Sir Robert Taylor, 

It is impossible to deal with that subject here. 1 
must just premise that the original Bank as built 
Sampson had been extended by Taylor in the form of 
two low wings, ‘The work copa single storey 
halls, very much like the interior of St. Martins in the 
Fields, and of similar lath and plaster construction, 

Soane made a general survey plan of the existing 
building, and found that the wet penetrating under the 
{ead roofing had rotted the main beams, He proposed 
the rebuilding of the eastern portion in fireproof con~ 
struction, using stone, brick, and fireclay pota for piers, 
arches, vaults and domes, “The first part was finished 
soincident with the death of Sir William Chambers, 1796, 
‘The destruction of Taylor's work was resented, but the 
crowning offence wasthe characterof there acre Te 
favourite student of the Academy had kicked over the 
traces, Had not Sir Willian Chambers, in his last 
edition of the Cfeil Architecture (1791), tumphed over 
the early collapse of James Staart’s Greek attempts, 
and here is young Soane giving us flutes without 
fillets, flat antae in place of decent pilasters, together 
with indescribable incised lines and surfaces, the 
whole crowned by acroters unknown to Palladian 
tradition, ‘The builtng, in fat though not truly Greek, 
‘was a real pioneer of t} rival, which was not 

















1e Greek revi 
to become completely effective until after the great war 
(1793-1815) was over. "The Bank is therefore travel, 
tion building of the greatest importancein the long chain 
of English tecture. ‘The new interiors were even 
wore “objectionable to the older school, Taylor's 
Rotunda, decently dressed in the Orders, had been re. 
Maced by a naked piece of Roman-like building, with 
Hite more than fluted lines as surfaces of interest, and 
the customary trimmings had been rudely scrapped. 
‘The New Bank made as much row, in fact oe ees 
ht do, if he could, to-day, 
ome wag rose to the oceasion and produced @ 
ballad in, rhyme, headed "The Modern’ Goth" 1 
Cannot give it here, but it spoke inter alla of the 
bulking as *eibbed like loins of pork, 
mane Was now up to the eyes in work, becausein 1. 
he had started house for himself, No. 1a, Lineal 
Ton Fields, which he occupied in 1794. Ia the latter 
Year he was also ordered by a Commitice of the Honee 
of Lords to prepare plans for a new House of Lords, 
{hus entering upon a task which bad been the goal of 
all leading architects of the eighteenth century, “Here, 
again, T cannot enter upon a complicated and interest 
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ing subject. It is only necessary to say in passing that 
he rowing development of the war, which had Degun 
in 1793, shelved Soane's design, and that when the 
matter became urgent in 1800, James Wyatt, who had 
succeeded Sir William Chambers as Surveyor-General, 
claimed the work by reason of his official positio 
‘This was a real hardship, and one of the great disap. 
pointments of Soane’s life. At the moment, however, 
ll seemed most promising. He had been elected A.R. 
in t7os,andengagedion bis grestscheme, heard nothing 
Of this libellous skit, and it might have remained un- 
Known to him but for an accident which caused the 
‘explosion. ‘The character of James Wyatt is not very easy 
to understand ; probably the fact that he was taken to 
Taly at fourteen and had spent six years abroad, and had 
‘become suddenly famous at twenty-two, had something 
to do with acuriously detached attitude of mind. About 
this time he had completed the London Tavern, where 
he gave a dinner to members of the Architects’ Club 
and his friends, Soane was not present, and Wyatt 
‘actually allowed copies of this skit to be placed on the 
table for each guest, and read it aloud himself for their 
amusement, Even’ s0, this might have passed, but 
just then an important work was pending in Leadenhall 
Street. ‘The East India Company had a long frontage, 
and, feeling that their surveyor, Jupp, was not adequate 
alone for a work of this importance, so near the Royal 
Exchange, the Bank, etc., required that designs should 
be invited from six leading architects. In addition 
to Wyatt, Holland, and others, Soane was included 
the list of the chosen, Jupp thereupon took upon hit 
‘self to urge the omission of Soane's name, and suc~ 
ceeded in his invidious request. It was inevitable, 
however, that this should become known, and Soane 
was naturally furious at what he considered was a 
monstrous slight. It will be understood that the 
‘Architects Club had been started as a very select body 
‘to which only medallists, or members of academies, 
Tike those of Rome and Parma, could belong. Jupp. 
however, had somehow been included, and pressure 
“within the club was now brought to bear upon him to 
effect a reconciliation with Soane. 

‘As is not infrequently the case, the trouble was 
‘thereby only inflamed. At this point the previous skit, 
and another, which purported to be an epitaph of Sir 
William Chambers, but was really a denunciation of 
Soane, were communicated to the victim, who also dis- 
covered that they were actually being advertised for sale 
in the newspapers. ‘That settled the matter, and he 
decided to treat the publications asa ibel. ‘Two well- 
Known counsel, whom he consulted, unwisely reported 
thatthe writings were actionable, “Thug was opened up 
fa series of unfortunate retaliatory attacks and counter 

chs, which to a considerable extent clouded Soane’s 
life, andconsumed much of his precious timeand energy. 
It further inspired him to write a notable pamphlet, 



























which Isaac D'lsracli considered as one of the most 
spirited of the time. That age was disfigured by dis- 
graceful literary and personal attacks. No respectable 
paper to-day would admit the sort of thing that was 
then claimed to be “fair, accurate, and candid criti- 
cism." George Wightwick, writing. after Soane’s 
death, truly remarks that no one was les ndebied 69 

wublic support,"" and there never was a case provi 

ter tha ridicule fails to hil.” Tei a remarkable 
thing that Soane, amid all these and other repeated 
attacks, pursued his own path and ended ultimately as 
the venerable head of the profession, to whom all in 
1835 joined in doing honour. 

In 1802 Soane became a full memberofthe Academy, 
and in 1806, on the retirement of his master Dance, 
who had never even attempted to lecture, the pupil 
was elected Professor of Architecture, 

"The Academy had sadly fallen off under Benjamin 
West, the feeble successor to Reynolds, In this very. 
year James Wyatt was President, West haying been 
Forced to resign. So diss ywever, was the first 
architect president that he retired, and West was re- 
instated. Farrington, an indifferent artist, had suc- 
‘ceeded to Chambers as dictator, and belonging to his 

ey was old Robert Smirke, the painter, known now 
Only 8s the father of that dull architect, Sir Robert, 
author of the British Museum, the Mint, and similar 
works. 

‘A feud existed between old Smirke and Soane, 
apparently arising from the fact that Soane had turned 
Jane Retert out of his fice a oo hopes pu 

jected Professor, Soane took up his new duties wi 
characterticencrgyand thoroughness. For three years 
be worked at his lectures, which he began as a course of 
six in 1810. In the fourth lecture, however, he com- 
‘mented upon the new Covent Garden Theatre, by young 
Smirke, opened in 1809, All that Soane said was a 
truism, but itserved to ignite alatent powder-magazine. 
‘A hasty resolution of the Academy, conveyed to Soane 
‘with a complete lack of form and courtesy, was accepted 
as a challenge, and the Proiessor replied by promptly 
suspending his lectures. ‘The struggle lasted for the 
next two years. Soane showed policy and discrimina- 
tion, the extremists were overborne, and in 1812 the 
series of lectures was reson aad ont to be 

riven up to Soane’s death. In 1899 he began the present 

Muscum, by the building of the domed portion on the 
rear part of the next door house, No. 13. Soane had 
been struck by the absence of casts, drawings and 
models at the Academy for the use of students, and his 
ove of collecting was greatly stimulated by this definite 
objective. In 1812 he rebuilt the front part of No. 13, 
and then moved into the new house, which was com- 
pleted by 1814. 

‘At this same period he was building Dulwich 
Gallery, with a mausoleum attachedito the memory of 
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his steadfast friend, Sir Francis Bourgeois, R.A. All 
this time his two sons, John and George, had been 
growing up and had left Cambridge. Soane had enter- 
{tained great visions for John as early as 1800 he had 
started a country retreat, Pitzhanger, at Ealing, build- 
ing 2 house of an architectural character, which his 
‘son might occupy 2s a young erchitect. ' Neither of 
the boys, however, had any talent or real inclination 
for architeciure. and wore still, they hed no definite 
ideas at all. ‘They had vague literary aspirations, 
and that was all, Soane was bitterly disappointed 
hhe envied the Wyatt, Cockerell and Hardwick families, 
Of all his own numerous pupils, the most gifted was 
Basevi, and it was tragic that he was not Soane’s own. 
ton. Soane was a good master, and helped his pupils on 
leaving to trayel, and in other ways. ‘Their letters from 
abroad serve to illustrate his own character. Those of 
Basevi breathe a spirit totally lacking in the simul- 
tancous letters of young Soane, and the contrast must 
have been bitter to the unfortunate father. ‘The cace of 
the second son became much more serious, and his 
conduct precipitated a crisis. Mrs. Soane died almost 
suddenly in November, 1815, only a year after the move 
to the new howse ; and after this shock life assumed 
different aspect for Soane. Probably only his intense 
interest in architecture preserved his intellect and 
maintained his hold on life ; but an element of sadness 
and loneliness now clouded too often the mind of the 
former bright, bardsome and enthusiastic student. 
‘The howe, 0 characteristic of himself, became a 
“ purgatory,” and he mostly resorted to the little 
ficial residence, which he hal built nthe grounds of 
Chelsea Hospital, where he held the post of resident 
architect, 

Pitzhanger had been sold (Xinas, 1810) before his 
wife's death, on the definite failure of their hopes for 
the son j andl Soane to the end regretted " the Gotbic 
feasts and intellectual banquets” at which be had 
entertained the Academy Circle and so of the 
leading men of the day, ‘To a man of his active habits 
it was nothing to walk to Ealing and back ; and the 
house, about six miles from Hyde Park Corner, served. 
‘a the weekend resort of these days. ‘The little house at 
Chelsea, s0 intimately associated with the last twent 





























years of Soare’s life, has, unfortunately, been destroyed, 
but Pitshanger, altered it i true, testes ms'a Poth 
Library. 


From this time his eyesight became a trouble, and in 
1824 he had an operation for cataract, "The fact that he 
was 71, however, did not diminish his interest in 
arzitetare, Bice the death of James Wyatt (1813) she 
office of Surveyor-General reorganised under 
a political head, with three official architecte—Nash, 
Soane and Smirke—to act a technical advisers and 
administrators. Nash deperded on tke favour of 
George IV, and the position was a very difficult one for 
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Soane. Parliament an Act (1818) to es da 
millen on bellding chactes see ie eae 
housing scheme of those days. Soane's advice, fixing the 
cost at £30,000 each, was rejected ; and (wo classes, oF 
£20,000 and £10,006 each, were established. He Roe 
‘self built two or three churches ; but itis evident that he 
‘was half-hearted in the matter, ‘The young man who 
‘most distinguished himself was the future Sir Charles 
Barry, R.A., who, returning from his grand tour i, 
1820, established himself in Ely Place, where Soune 
called upon him. I do not think that Soane's kind= 
ness to the young man has been at all realised, Hc 

him early opportunities in connection with 
these churches ; and my belief is that the companion 
with whom he started abroad, and the lady whony he 
married, both belonged to the Soane circle. 

‘The year 1824 was a disastrous one for Soane, as a 
violent attack was made, by the rising school of 
Medizvalists and Antiquarians, ‘on. the new Law 
Courts which he was buildi adjoining Westminster 
Hall, No architect to-day would, I shinks regard Sone 
as having been wrong in his mai position, which was 
that his Palladian fagade, ‘ing on the main lines of 
William Kent's existing building, was better se a 
contrast to the Gothic north end of the Hall than an 
imitated new Gothic addition could have been, Un- 
fortunately Soane wavered, and put himself inthe wrong 
by offering to Gothicise his classic design, which was 
already nearly completed, A committee of the House of 

ms_was appointed, a long wrangle ensued, 
accompanied by unlimited abuse of the architect, and 
ridiculous decision was finally arrived at. ‘The plan 
‘was spoilt by pulling down and setting hack the front 
block, and an amateur Gothic design, of which Soane 
pig his hands, was substituted for his own Palladian 
rade. 

Probably failing health accounted for another un- 
fortunate affuir over the new Board of Trade and Privy 
Council offices in Whitehall. Someone blundered over 
the setting out, and the building could never be com- 
pleted. In 1844 Barry, after Soane's death, successfully 
recast and completed the building as the present 
“Treasury, and practically nothing remains of Soane's 

oa. 

‘Soane’s masterpiece, the Bank, was now about com- 

sleted, the Threadneedle facade being the last part to 
undertaken. ‘Thirty-five years had elapsed since hit 
appointment, and yet the great work has s unity which 
ses no idea of the series of additions and teanaforma 
ons by which it assumed its final form. ‘There is in 
existence a letter from Allan, ‘Cunningham, the author of 
the Lives of British Architects, Painters and. in 
which he refers 10 Soane “ as the most ori, British 
architect since Vanbrugh." His work has, in fact, 
cter, iC arouses opposition, not s0 great, of course, 

as was the case at the time, but sufficient to prove its 
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ion of that quality. In addition, the work is 
Hlways refined and never vulgar. ‘The student should, 
therefore, examine it with respect and attention, and 
decide for himself what it may be that he himself finds 
to be lacking, from the point of view of the highest 
standard of the old masters. ‘The last work of Soane 
‘was the State Paper Office, of 1829-1833, in St. Jan 
Park, now no longer existing. Itshows the definite in- 
fluence of the new star then rising, as it belongs to the 
Astylar Italian, which Barry was then introducing at the 
Villa Attree, Brighton, and the ‘Travellers’ Club, in Pall 
‘Mall, ‘The career of Soane thus runs through from 
‘Adam and Chambers to Barry. Born tnder George 11, 
hee lived through the long reign of 6o yearsof George 111, 
through George LV and William LV, the last of whom 
kcnighted him in 1831, and his death took place only five 
months before the accession of Queen Victoria, 

‘Wren spent 35 yearsin building St, Paul's, bur Soane 
was 45 years architect to the Bank of England, retiring 
in 1833. 

Afier his retirement Soane gave increased attention 
to authorship, His first book came out, while a 
student, in 1777, and after a variety of trials, for writing 
‘was not easy t0 him, he brought out his chief work, the 
quarto Deeritionof the House (1835-36). His pupil, 

J Richardson, was the illustrator, and George Bailey, 
wwhothad been quite 30yearsin theoflice, waa probably the 
Emanuensis, Thesetwoold pupils remained with himto 
his death, and Bailey became the first Curator of the 
Museum (1837-60), In all something like so pupils 
and assistants had been in the office, and several now 
held good positions in the profession. Nash had gone 
down in a cloud of official and Parliamentary censure, 
fand it was felt that Soane’s great services and high 




















standard of professional conduct deserved recogni- 
tion, Remembrance of former strife was put aside, 
and it was resolved to present a Gold Medal to Sir John 
Soane as head of the profession, ‘This event, which 
Soane recognised as ‘a ray of sunshine gilding the 
close of his life,” took place on 24 March 1835 at his 
house, when Sir Jeffrey Wyattville, R.A. (architect of 
Windsor Castle), presented the medal, and Barry, 
‘Donaldson, and others of the Committee, together with 
300 subscribers, were present. "To acknowledge and 
record this happy reunion Soane gave £5,000 as a fund 
for distressed architects’ widows and children, the in- 
come to be annually distributed on the same day and 
in the same place, 

‘This represented in part the continuance of the 
private assistance he had given himself for very many 
Years. ‘The extent of his charity was unknown, but it 
‘was realised that it was very considerable. 

Sir John Soane died, at the age of 84, on 20 January 
1837, in his house in ‘Lincoln's Inn Fields, and was 
uried in old St, Panceas Churchyard in a remarkable 
tomb, designed by himself for his wife in 1816. His 
eldest son, John, who died in 1823, is also buried 
there. 

"The gift of Sir John Soane’s house, with all its 
wonderfal contents, with the abject of * Promoting the 
study of Architecture and the Allied Arts," arrested 
‘even the attention of the public, So strangely, how- 
ever, are we constituted that for ten who have any idea 
of Sir John Soane’s life and aims, ninety will be found to 
hhave heard that he was an eccentric, who disinherited: 
his sons and sealed up his papers in a cupboard, 
apparently for the needless. confusion of his executors 
and trustees. 
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(L) EXPERIMENTS ON LIGHTING 1 
‘TIONS FOR LARG 


Ixtropyerton, 
HE experiments describedin this Paperarose out 

I of a request of H.M. Office of Works for infor- 

ation which would assist them in drawing up 
cification for lighting installations at the new 
1g of the Ministry of Pensions at Acton, An 
initial average illumination over the whole room of 
about four foot-candles was aimed at 
Exrentaten tat. AnmaNcEMEnTs, 

For the purposes of the experiments one-half of one 
of the large rooms at Acton, the dimensions of which 
are 170 feet by 37 feet 6 inches by 12 fect 6 inches, was 
prepared and wired by H.M. Office of Works for the 
installation of various lighting systems, Several manu- 
facturers kindly placed selections of their fittings at the 
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ND RESULTS BY E. H, RAYNER, Sc.D, J. W- 

» OF THe NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

ranged by the Iuminating Engineering Society with the 
‘wesday, 28 March 19aa)* 





fects on T 





disposal of H.M.O, 
carried out decors 
NPL. 

Some idea of the room used in this work can be ob- 
{ained from Fig. t, which shows tin plan and elevation. 
‘The structural details call for a certain amount of con- 
sideration, as they imposed important restrictions on 
the arrangement and choice of fittings, ‘The dimensions 
Were 80 feet by 37 fect 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches, 
and the ceiling was crossed by a series of gitders 15 
inches deep, which divided the roam into eight bays 
each 10 feet wide, In addition, each girder was sup- 


ind the N.P.L.,, white .MO.W. 
n schemes suggested hy the 
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‘by & vertical stanchion 9 inches wide, at a dis- 
fanee of 35 fet 6 inches from one of she long walls. TF 
due reas to symmetry were observed, the division of 
tthe ceiling in the manner indicated limited very much 
the freedom of arrangement of the various fittings, 
while the depth of the girders below the ceiling pre~ 
Vented the use of fittings actually on the ceiling, or 
‘even the placing of them at such heights as might have 
een destrablev fa clear expanse of ceiling had been 
available, 

‘The windows (8 feet 6 inches by 5 feet), reaching to 
within about 13 inches of the ceiling, were at 10 feet 
centres in the middle of each bay. For the text they 
‘were covered with black boards representing the condi- 
Hons existing when cither no blinds atall or black blinds 
reused. White cloths were also provided toimitate the 
behaviour of light-coloured blinds. Experiments were 
made with and without these cloths, so as to evaluate 
the effect of blinds on the illumination, 


~'The working plane was taken at a height of 2 feet 6 
inches from the floor. In certain rooms at Acton the 
height is only 1 feet 6 inches. Information likely to be 
‘of value in selecting installations for these rooms was 
obtained by taking measurements at a height of 3 feet 
G inches. ‘The justification for this lies in the fact that 
the portions of the walls and floor below the working 

lane exert little effect on its illumination. In the most 
favourable case possible with white walls and very light 
Hoor, this effect is believed to be less than § per cent, 
while in the cases under consideration the floor was 
Tairly dark, having a reflection ratio of about 35 per cent. 














Expunimmyral, Procepune, 


Tilumination measurements with either a lumeter or 
Juxometer were made along selected lines in the room, 
and the average illumination over the whole room was 
taken as the meun of all the observations (100 or more), 
the total watts used in each installation being also noted. 

in addition, observations of surface brightness of the 
Haible light sources and the reflection ratios of the 
decorations were made. 

"The fittings are shawn diagrammatically in Fig. 2, 
while typical polar curves are shown in Figs. 3 10 6. 
"The arrangement of lighting points in two typical 
installations js shown in Figs, 7 and 8. 


Four schemes of decoration were used as follows -— 














Decoration 1. 
Ceiling, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 80 per 
te 


cen 
‘Walls, distempered white ; reflection ratio, 70 per cent. 
Blinds, diety white ; reflection ratio, 55 per cent. 





Deconarion 11. 
Ceiling, white ; feflection ratio, 8o per cent, 
‘Walls, buff; reflection ratio, 60 per cent. 
Blinds, 2s before. 


Deconarion Il, 


Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, 80 per cent. 

‘Top frieze 2 feet 6 inches deep, white ; reflection ratio, 
$0 per cent. 

Walls, bluish grey ; reflection ratio, 25 per cent, 

Blinds, as before. 


Ducorarton 1V. 


Ceiling, white ; reflection ratio, fo per cent, 

‘Top frieze 1 feet deep, white; reflection ratio, 80 per 
cent, 

Walls (upper portion), buif; reflection ratio, 42 per 









‘grey ; reflection ratio, 25 per cent, 


lumination produced by the 
absence or presence of Blinds is shown in the results of 
Installations I. and Ia., and again in Tnstallations V. 
and Va. 

The effect of a change of decoration on the same 
illumination system is exhibited by the following i 
stallations -— 
ifjom Decoration I. to 11 by Iwalatons VIL. and 

From Decoration I1.to 11. by Installations IX, and X.y 
and also by VILL and 2. 

‘From Decoration I1J. to TV. by Installations XI and 
XIV, and also by X14, aod XIV. 

‘Te effect of different heights of room (obtained by 
altering the height of the working plane) is shown in 
Tastallstions NUL. and St1Ta., and! also in XIV, and 











IVa, 
An indirect lighting ayatem wan employed in connection 
with Decorations 1, and Il., and the results are given 





under Installations XV. and XVI. 


Suannany ov Resuurs. 


‘The results obtained with the various installations 
are given in the form of curyes of illumination along the 
lines of measurement (see Fig. 9). These are all repro 
tluced in the orginal paper. ‘he following table gives 
a general summary of the results :— 
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H B18 Iniirect lighting, 
Conenusions. ‘The fittings used in Installations XIL, to XILIs, were 


It is difficult to draw conclusions from a’ series of 





have to 
t up in the experimental room and measurements of 
Mlumination have been correlated with the power con- 


applied. Anumber of installations have been 





sumption, In audition to the cost of power such con 
‘siderations 8s the uniformity of the illumination, cost 
‘of maintenance of the decoration, cost of initial installa 
tion, ete,, have to be taken into account, 

With the kind of ceiling available at Acton, it wns 
difficult to say immediately whether it would be better 
o utilise fitings in which an artificial ceiling, Ze, an 
‘over reflector, was provided, or to make the best p. 
sible use of the existing ceiling. On comparing the 
fittings which use aver-reflectors and those which do 
not, the tests indicate that the former are usually at a 
slight disadvantage, In his connection the values of 
the watts per square foot for 3 foot-candles illumination 
should be compared with thé utilisation co-efficients of 
the various fittings. 

"Phe telatively high watts per square foot for 3 foot- 
candles illumination in the case of Installation TV. is 

Wably due to the low efficiency of a3oV. 1g0W. 

ipa. “The fittings used in Installation VI-gave results 
‘comparing very well with other fittings using the same 
decoration. ‘The surface brightness of its opal bowls 
wwas considerably higher than most of the others, so that 
this result’is probably due in part.to.a higher trans- 
mission of the bowls. 

































used with darker decorations, but by applying the de- 
duced reduction in average illumination in passing from 
Decoration I. to Decoration ILL, they still appear to 
require more watts per square foot for 3 foot-candles 
than the other fittings using over-reflectors, "The opal 
bowls used in these fittings were rather dense, and were 
‘of lower intrinsic brightness than any others used, 

‘The teats indicate that the effect of light-coloured 
blinds as compared with dark-coloured blinds—or 
‘what is practically the 4ame thing, no blinds at all—is 
not unimportant when light-coloured decorations are 
used. ‘The difference between the average illuminations 
‘was of the order of 7 per cent, With darker decorations, 
‘where considerations of upkeep have resulted in the 
decision not to pay too much attention to the reflection 
ratio of the walls, this effect is not wo large. 

‘As regards the rooms having a eciling height of 1 
feet 6 inches, the tests show cat with, Re hice decora~ 
tion the difference is mainly one of uniformity, as would 

oted, This difference can be partly eliminated 
ing the fittings in the lower rooms, though the 
appearance of the eng may not be improved by such 
a change. 

As a result of considering installation costs, and 
the cost of current, renewals and decorations over a 
period of five years, H.M. Office of Works were led to, 
the adoption of the installation scheme described as 
Installation TI_jn conjunction with the following decor 
ation scheme 
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Ceiling, white ; 80 per cent. reflection ratio, 
‘Walls, light buff ; 60 per cent. reflection ratio. 
Frieze, white, 12 inches deep ; 8o per cent, reflection 





ratio. 
‘The rooms illuminated by this system were 170 feet 
Jong by 37 feet Ginches wide ; this resulted in the use 


of 26 14-inch opal bowls using 150 watt lamps 5} 
alternately two and one in each bay. The average initial 
illumination was 4 15 foot-candles, while the maximum 
and minimum were 5's foot-candles and arg foot 
candles respectively. 

‘The results are exhibited in the form of curves in 
Fig. 9, which shows the illumination observed along 
three lines following the length of the room, two at the 
sides (A and C) and one in the middle (B). "The lower 
‘curves are for cross lines in two of the bays. 





(IL) A METHOD OF PICTURE GALLERY 
ILLUMINATION. 
As a result of studying the subject of the illumination 
of picture galleries one can hardly fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that the important factors, which ought 0 





(Pot cnoss Secrion mmovan Moves 
‘wentour senten, 


receive the most eamest consideration from those re- 
sponsible for their construction, have been very largely 
neglected. ‘The consequence is, that many of the most 
noted galleries, erected at great cost and housin 
ictures of inestimable value, are most woefully de- 
ient in the essential features of design which make 
for good lighting ; andy except under special circum 
‘stances, picture lovers can seldom hope to see many of 
the world’s masterpieces as they ought to be seen. 

‘The reason of this is that very often little or no 
consideration has been given to the effect of reflection 
of light from the surface of the glass covering the 

jctures. ‘The glass is necessary for their preservation 
rom dust and dirt, but, unfortunately, for the spectator, 
in many pictures the light reflected from the glass may 
be equal to or greater than that reflected from the 
darker parts of the picture, Clear glass reflects some 
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(Tae crops srerion maven bares 
‘oem we gens 


to per cent. of the incident light ; and, though it may 
be possible to reduce this by a small amount, methods 
so far suggested would probably have disadvantages 
considerably out-weighing any benefits attainable, It is 
often impossible to study pictures properly, short of 
either removing the glass or of hanging a dark curtain 
behind the observer, as is commonly done when photo- 
raph ig them. 
1c importanceof the 10 per centmentioned above will 
bbe realised from the fact that, while the reflection ratio of 
pictures ofa light toric hs been found to be as high as 
0 pet cent., that of Rembrandt's Portrait of Himself, 
for instance, is only 3°7 per cent., and of his Portrait 
of Jecih Merchant oaly 15 per cent It follows that 
the brightness of the image of a visitor's devss of a light 
colour (having a reflection ratio of, say, 80 per cent.) 
formed by reflection in the glazing which has a reflec 
tion ratio of 10 per cent., will be § per cent. ‘Thus the 
feflected image of the dress may not infrequently be 
brighter than the painted surface, It follows that in a 
very large number of cases the light reaching the eye 
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by reflection in the glass from light-coloured objects 

will be of the same order of magnitude as that from the 

picture itself, In addition, it should be noted that the 

Fmages seen in the glazing are not in the plane of the 

Picture, so that there is constant effort necessary on the 
‘of the eye to keep the latter in focus. 

Realising the unsatisfactory condition of affairs, Sir 
Frank Baines of the Office of Works, after giving very 
careful consideration to the subjects involved, relerred 
to the National Physical Laboratory a design of a roof 
‘which should diminish to a very considerable extent the 
trouble due to reflections from the glazing, ‘The main 
jdea is to reduce as far as practicable the general lighting 
fon the floor of the gallery, so that spectators will be 
illuminated as little as. possible ; and yet to provide 
sedequate il ination on the walls, 

“The design is shown in Fig. r, from which it is ob- 
‘Vious that the result will be very different from that in 
many of the rooms at the National Gallery, which, while 
being. quite suitable for pictures without protecting. 
glass, allows 80 much light to fall on the oor and 
Objects in the room as to cause inconvenience of the 
kind described. 

tis, of course, impossible to prevent reflection from 
pictures on the opposite wall; and, short of using a 
tlark curtain along the length of a gallery, the best way 
to minimise the effect is to keep the picture frames and 
the wall decorations, especially those above the picture 
Tine, low in tone, preferably somewhat lower than the 
average tone of the pictures. ‘The experiments which 
have been iade on these two points indicate the great 

_ value of the help resulting from the application of this 
Principle of " monotony "in reducing the obtr 
fess of the inevitable reflections occurring in galleries 
hung with pictures on both sides, A desigs of the 

type illustrated in Fig. 1 obviously reduces very con 
erably the total arnount of light entering the room, 
dis compared with galleries of which the roof is nearly 
all glass. Te was one of the chief aims of the investiga- 
tion undertaken by the National Physical Laboratory 
to determine whether, with this reduction, sufficient 
illumination would be obtained, on the pictures under 
the daylight conditions commion in London. 

“phe question of orientation was of first importance, 
‘and it was considered that the most likely use to which 
duck a design might be put would be to a gallery run- 
ning east and west, 























Gauuany Wirt Lexorit East ano W 

Ina gallery with length east and svest it is necessary 
to keep the sun off the north wall. ‘The N.P.L., advised 
that the best way to prove any design qualitatively and 
{quantitatively was to make preliminary experiments on 
Soeate moe), since (lumination values would be inde 
rndent of scale. ‘They also suggested that direct eun~ 
fight should be kept olf the north wall by a vertical 








screen of sufficient height, which should he highly 
reflecting on the north side, and so make use of hight 
from the north part of the sky for illuminating the 
pictures on the north wall, ight from the same quarter 
haturally being incident on the south wall. (Pig, 2.) 
In this way, by adjusting the height and position of the 
screen, the illumination on the north and south walls 
might be made sufficiently equal, so that no material 
difference between them would be noti¢ed whether the 
sum were shining oF not 

‘A model was therefore built in the yard of the 
National Gallery to a one-third seale of « Foor So feet 
by 4o feet. Experiments were made in various kinds of 
weather on the height and position of the sereen and 
‘on the decoration of the walls. ‘The quantity measured 
‘was the daylight factor, which, for the purpose of these 
experiments, was defined as the ratio of the illumina- 
tion on a small vertical part of the wall to the illumina= 
tion on a horizontal area out of doors, shadeil from direct 
sunlight. Similar illumination measurements were also 
Trude in a numberof the rooms of the National 
Gallery. 

“The general results were that « design on the tines 

roposed with a screen of a height suitable for prevent~ 
{ng sunlight reaching the north wall, it was possible 10 
‘equalise the illumination on the north and south walls, 
to have the walls decorated in a suitable Tow tone, and. 
Yet provide adequaie illumination on the pictures. ‘The 
eneral illumination on the floor of the room was re- 
Unced to about a quarter of that insome of the existing 
galleries. 




















Ganurry Were Lexorit Norrn asp Sour 


"The application of the general design is sormewhut 
simpler in the case of a gallery: with length east and 
west than in the case of one with its length north and 
South, Without any screens a north nnd south yallery 
Would have the sun on the west and east walls in the 
morning and afternoon fespectively, and for the whole 
day on parts of the north wall the purpose of 
experiments on methods of overcoming these difficul 
ties the model was turned through an angle of yo" ancl 
transverse screens were fixed between the roof ridges, 
(Fig, 3). Various distances between the screens were 
tried, and they were hityged iat the top so that the lower 
‘ediges could be pulled towards the south. Tn this way 
fa given area of screen is Somewhat more economicall 
ised than when in the vertical position, and light from 
spent part of the aky is rather more waed than that 
from the south part. ‘The illumination towards the 
south enid of the gallery is thereby alsa made practically 
Equal to that of the north end, ‘The general results ate 
very similar to those obtained with the model when its 
length was east and west. 

‘Circumstances have not yet permitted the construc— 
tion of roofs on these lines to be undertaker, 
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(IIL) SPECIAL BUILDING FOR 
ILLUMINATION EXPERIMENTS, 


‘There are so many different problems of importance, 
in which illumination is one of the governing factors in 
architectural design, that it has been decided that an 
Nlumination Laboratory will be well worth its cost, 
‘The design of the daylight illumination of buildings for 
instance has been in the past inevitably based on rough 
and empirical rules, and, again, there are practically no 
data available for determining the change which should 
bbe made in a design found suitable for a building with a 
given orientation, in order to adapt it to a different 
orientation. ‘The seasonal change of the daylight factor 
applicable in this country to different aspects haa probe 
bly not been experimentally determined, Other archi~ 
tectural problems in connection with daylight illumina 
tion awaiting more detailed investigation are measures 
‘ments of diversity factor, on which to found recognised 
limits, the correlation of window height with width, 
and also spacing with width of room, the proportions 
of lighting areas, the height and design of skylights, 
‘Questions of lateral lighting, the effect of neighbourin 
buildings in diminishing the effective illumination, an 
themeasurementof reflection ratio of building material 
Other problems arise from the study of corridor light. 
ingand measurements, of the elect of obscuring, and 
Prismatic glasses, 

At is obvious that it is impossible to carry out much 
‘work of such a nature in ordinary buildings, which are 
Fequired for use as offices or for other purposes. ‘The 
tffects of variation of dimensions or decoration under 
both natural and artificial lighting conditions cannot be 
properly studied in such circumstances. 































Realising that improvements in knowledge on which 
design is founded may be expected to result in consider. 
able and occasionally in great economy, as it is of the 
‘reatest importance, for instance, that valuable building 
sites should be developed to their utmost eapacity, the 
‘Treasury haye sanctioned expenditure on the construc 
ton of a building for carrying out illumination exper 
ments, Ttis expected that in most cases, especially for 
daylight measurements, scale models will suffice, so 
that the most convenient absolute size can be chosen, 
‘The building itself is merely a glass roof structure bo 
feet by 30 feet by 17 feet to the gutters, supported on 
to-inch by 7-inch stanchions. Ttis intended to build up 
the experimental models out of wood and canvas under, 
neath it, In order to avoid expenditure which was not 
absolutsly necessary, the work will be begun sithort 
filling in the vertical sides of the building with glass, 
Whether the disadvantage of not being entirely wind 
and weather proof will be very serious remains to be 
seen, and eventually it may be found desirable to 
enclose it completely. The ground is of concrete with 

light slope to the sides, Intoit battens are dove-tailed 
at 4 feet centres in both directions, to which the modela 
can be serewed down. Provision for the supply of 
electric power is also being made, 

‘The building will be large enough to permit of several 
models being tested together. ‘The use of turn tables 
will enable direct and definite figures to be obtained on 
such subjects as the relation of daylight and other 
factors to compass direction, 

‘The building will be available for the experiments 
carried out on behalf of the general public, and it is 
hoped that it will prove not the least useful part of the 
plant of the Photometric Department of the Laboratory, 














Reviews 


THE LEGACY OF GREECE, Faited by R, W. 
Livingstone. The Clarendon Press. 424 pp. 74. bd. 
‘This book, whieh for the fat ie ives a sitecinet 

Account of the achievements of the Greeks in politics, 

science, literature, and the arts, is a valuable help to the 

understanding of the sources of European culture, and 
there is no section of the community to whom it should 
make a surer appeal than to members of our profession, 
as architecture is the very field of activity in which the 

‘continued influence and authority of the Greeks is most 

apparent, 

"iloren dienguisbed ~weiters each ‘consibune one 
chapter upon a special aspect of Greek civilisation, and 
the result is a volume far more authoritative than could 
possibly have been produced if a single author had 
tried to embrace the whole theme himself. Professor 
Gilbert Murray has an introductory chapter on "The 
Value of Greece to the Future of the World,” and the 
Dean of St. Paul's contributes an essay on the religion 
of the Greeks, which is marked by his usual vigorous 
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style. | Professor Burnet writes on philosophy, Mr. 
RW. Livingstone on literature, and Me. Arnold 
‘Toynbee on history, while Mr. Alfted Zimmern given a 
Penetrating study of the political thought of the fifth 
feotury 2.0. But perhaps the chapters which are most 
Ukely to be received by the average reader as. tiew 
revelation will bbe those dealing with the scientific 
achievements of the Greeks. While Euclid and Pythae 
goris are, of course, household words, few. people 
realise the progress which had been made in astronomy, 
iysics, biology, and medicine, Sit ‘T. L, Heath, 
rofessor D'Arcy W. Thompson, and Mr.’ Charles 
Singer enable us to judge the estent of such 
Progress and give information which must cause 
fen the already convinced Hellenist to. increase 
his reverence for the intellectual genius of this 
peoele. Professor Percy Gardner writ 
a 














‘The Greeks of the age of 
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Pericles,” he says, ‘' wanted neither revivalism nor 
revolution ; they moved forward, without haste or 
anxiety, on traditional lines, and they were able to do 
so because their art was so interwoven with their life 
that, in the plastic arts, they could no more haye changed 
their methods of expression than they could have 
changed their manner of speech, "That high outlook is 
lost, and hardly to be recovered under modern con- 
ditions of social life and political government. . . « 
Yet the Greek ideal remains. In our fitful fever of 
honest intention and wrong judgment, high endeavour 
and point-blank commercialism, Greek art, the art of 
Pheidias and Ictinus, is still the wise mother to whom 
We must return.” 
‘This excellently produced book has wi 
issued at a popular price, 
A, Taystay Epwanns [4 


HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, By Leifur Magnusson. Bulletin of the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics, No, 263, 
8o,, Washington, 1920. 

‘This book is one of the many Bulletins of the United 
States Bureau of Labour Statistics, being No. 263 of 
the series. It purports to be a study of the best and 
most representative work carried out by employers in 
the housing of their workpeople, ‘To the student of 
statistics it may be of interest since there are some 130 
statistical tables y to the architect, und rary 
those interested in housing, iteaves much to be desired, 

One is perhaps prone to regard everything American 
as the last word, but a study of this book leaves no 
doubt but that America could learn much both from 
this and European countries in the way the housing of 
the workers should be conducted ; American architects, 
it would seem, have not been called in to advise em: 
ployers ; in fact, it i clearly stated that the possibil 
ties of ‘architecture and town planning have been 
neglected. Evidence of this is apparent in reading the 
‘book, the word architect is not even mentioned, 

‘The investigation embraces mainly the cotton mill 
‘towns of New England and the Southern States, and the 
coal, iron and copper mining districts and st 
‘scattered over the whole of the States—from North to 
South and East to West, an area of some thousands of 
miles, surely an investigation of unusual magnitude, 
and undoubtedly conducted with care and attention. 

“Town planning in the greater number of cases does 

is usually village planning, and as such is, 
just left to turn out, with resulting disaster ; but where 
large interests are concerned and regular community 
towns developed, then town planning does come in— 
usually of the ordinary rectangular type as being the 
most economical, though where sites are hilly and diffi- 
cult, the contours have perforce to be engineered, re- 
sulting in less formal and more interesting lay-outs. On 





been 
























paper many of these irregular lay-outs look right, but 
they do not appear to have been well carried ou 

Streets are wide, badly paved, if at all, and lacking 
provision for parking, trees and the like ; alleys, fifteen 
to twenty feet wide, are the rule at the backs of the 
houses for sewage and refuse collection ; in one town. 
it is suggested that the main streets shall be grass, with 
side walks, and the traffic confined to the alleys—its 
success would seem rather problematical, 

‘There is a good deal of race segregation, the negroes 
in many cases faring for themselves both as to housing 
and housekeeping, and the same may be said of much 
of the imported European labour, the employers in the 
main providing for the skilled workers. 

Of the types of houses provided, 48 per cent, are 
detached dwellings, 35 per cent. semi-detached, and 
11 per cent. * row ” divellings, the remainder being of 
varying types, with, in some cases, two-storey fats ; 
the accommodation is generally four, five or six rooms 
in each dwelling. 

‘The houses as a whole are very badly planned, and 
their design very little better: boxlike structures with 
lids, and the rooms all leading out of one another ; the 
sanitation, when existing in any form, is most primitive, 
61 per cent, of the houses have no conveniences inside, 

no water, sometimes a hole in the ground or a 
privy at the back of the plot suffices, and sometimes 
there is a sink inside which is used for washing up, 
bathing and laundry purposes—rarely is there any 
drainage system, 

Exception must, however, be taken in the case of the 
housing for the employers in miscellaneous industries, 
this és generally of a higher standard in all respects, due 
to the fact that it is situated nearer to towns, and is of 
more recent date. 

In the more isolated districts the employer is first 
obliged to take up housing in order to stabilise his 
labour for the factories; he does not, in the majority of 
cases, take it up as a business proposition, as the low 
profit returns prove; but he does come perforce to 
take a lively interest in it, the public utilities are owned 
by him—in fact, it would seem he owns the whole com= 
nuunity, providing hurch and schools, and 
paying parson and teacher, and otherwise providing for 
the entire welfare of the worker—one only regrets that 
he docs not also call to his aid the architect's skill, it 
would be greatly to the advantage of all concerned. 

“There is a vast amount of information in the book, 
but not, however, as one might have thought from the 
title, fraught with my great interest to the architect. 
‘The statistics are too dry as dust for him, and while the 
plans of the lay-out and of some of the houses are well 
reproduced, the photogeaphs of the dwellings are in- 
different, and in many cases distorted, A general ab- 
sence of a scale on the drawings ia also to be regretted, 

Henny V, Asuney (FJ. 
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MR. ARNOLD MITCHELL'S DISCOVERY 
IN DORSETSHIRE. 

‘This statue, which is now in the Ashmolean Museum st 
Oxford, was discovered by Mr. Arnold Mitchell [F.) in 
8 Dorsetshire village, cloaked with dirt und 
by rubbish. Mr. Mitchell presumes that the 
figure originally belonged to a wealthy collector who 
travelled over the world in search of art treasures, and 
whose large house was filled with his " finds” and’ pur- 
chases. When the man died, the statue, which probably 
formed part of his collection, was overlooked, snd pure 
chased with a collection of oddments after the sale by the 
‘rman from whom Mr. Mitchell bought it. In spite of its 
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condition, Mr. Mitchell appreciated the beauty of the 
figure, and was much more greatly impressed after it had 
undergone a process of cleaning. The figure was almost 
complete. As scen in the illustration, there are amull 
feparations to the knee, to the nose, and to the chin, 
14 was brought to the attention of Dr. Percy Gardne 

Professor of Classical Archwrology at Oxford, who attr, 
bbutes it to the great period of Greek sculpture, dating about 
4 hundred years later than the Elgin marbles, The subject 
is customary in Greek sculpture—a Mourning Woman, 


Correspondence 


REGISTER FOR CRAFTSMEN. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL. R.ILB.A,,— 

Dear Sim,—I have read with great interest Mr. 
Bulkeley Creswell’s letter in your last issue, in which he 
suggests that a register of genuine craftsmen be kept at 
the Institute for the benefit of those members who dis- 
approve of employing commercial firms, 

‘There is a growing feeling against this practice, 
which, as Mr. Creswell points out, only helps to sups 
port the attempt large firms are making to take our 
work from us. Many of us have great difficulty in 
finding small painstaking establishments capable of 
doing the best class of workmanship. We know that 
such establishments exist, and that these, as they do not 
advertise or occupy prominent sites, are able to give 
real value at less cost, 

Mr. Creswell's proposal is practical and should 
receive the support of all those who value the services 




















of genuine craftsmen as a necessary element in their 
otk.—I am, yours faithfully 
WW. 8 





‘corr-Moncnuuve [F,)- 
STONE PRESERVATION, 
Herist-Wut College, Edinburg 
To the Editor, JOURNAL RBA. 

Six,—May I throw out a suggestion, which [believe 
is new, as to a method for preservityr decaying sutil- 
stones from further decay ? 

Certain compounds of aleohol-radicles with silica, 
shen exposed to moist air hydrolyse, deposit hydeited 
silica in a coherent form, and thus act as a ectient. 
‘The ether can be thinned with alcohol, und ia a vers 
stable body as Jong as it is not exposed. to moisture, 
and if a piece of rotten sandstone i treated with it in 
the course of a few days the sandstone hardens up and 
the resulting cement resists the attacks of acitls, 

Unfortunately, this process does not solve equally 
Nell the important problem of preserving limestone, 
since, though it binds the particles of limestones to- 
ether, it does not protect the particles themselves frot 
attack —I am, yours faithfully, 








ALP. Lavate. 
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Obituary 


HLR Horie Mauanaja or Jawvr, GCS, 
[Hon, Fellow), 
the recent death of His Highness Maharaja- 
Ghiraj Sawai Sir Madho Singh Bahadur of Jaipur, 
the head of the Kachhawa Rajputs, the Royal Institute 
Joses one of its oldest Honorary Fellows. He was elected. 
to the Honorary Fellowship in 1891, and at the time of 
his death his only senior in the rank was the Duke of 
Connaught, who was elected in 1879. 
‘The history of the late Maharaja’s life throws an 
igbt on dynastic succession in the rule of the 
Indian princes. 

Born on 28 August 1862, and given the name of 
Kaim Singh, he was the second son of the Thakur of 
Isard, a petty chieftain related to the ruling house of 
Jaipur, Kaim Singh was in his teens when his father 
Wied, Owing to disputes relating to the succession, his 
elder brother, after bringing about his imprisonment, 
Grove him into exile. He lived in poverty, and ulti- 
ately obtaised employment as risaldar of a troop. of 
horse of the Nawab of Tonk. ‘Two events of this period 

reatly influenced his future: One was his meeting at 
rindaban, in the United Provinces, with the well- 
known guri, Baba Brahmuchari, whose disciple he be- 
came ; and the other an opportunity for laying his case 
Ihefore the Maharaja of Jaipur, Ram Singh, When the 
‘eign of that Prince was closed bby his dleath, in Septem 
ber 1880, he had no heir, Colonel T-H, Hendley, the 
Medical Officer of the British Ageney, and then acting 
Resident, asked him on his deathbed if he wished to 
anlopt a successor, in accordance with Hindu usage. 
He replied that he could rely on the British Govern- 
‘ment to do what wus fitting to fil the gadi. "This expres~ 
nof confidence is known to have been much appreci- 
ated by Queen Victoria, Subsequently, when further 
encouraged he named aim Singh, andthe nomination 
‘was confirmed by the Viceroy. 

By this wholly unexpected turn in_ his affairs, 
the young soldier, who was still only 18, was given 
‘control of one of the most prosperous and important of 
Indian States, comprising an area of nearly sixteen 
thousand square miles and a population of some 
2,658,000, He brought to the gadi high religious 
principles, benevolence and shrewd judgment. He 
Showed himself readily accessible to. modern ideas, 
especially in education and sanitation. Jaipur possesse 
excellent hospitals, achools and colleges and a beautiful 
nuseum, the gift of the Mahuraja. His Highness’ 
tereat in education was recognised by the hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University. 

He was selected to represent the Rajputana chiefs at 
King Edward's Coronation, when he paid his only visit 
to this country, 
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‘The history of the architecture of Indias indebted to. 
the late Maharaja for causing to be published in 1890 
the Jaipur Portfolio of Architecturat Details, compiled 
chiefly from old buildings in Rajputana. His predeces- 
sor founded the School of Art in Jaipur, and all the 
drawings were made for the Portfolio by native students 
from this school. ‘The work was the firat of the kind, 
the first instanice of the head of a protected state offeri 
to the supreme Government a technical book on archi 
teettire, which was published at his own cost, and pre~ 

wared under the supervision of the late Colonel 5. 8, 

jacob, C.1.E. ‘The Portfolio was published in six parts, 
and contains 374 plates, ‘The Maharaja presented a 
copy to the Institute Library in 1891, 

Apart from his interest in native art and educat 
the fate Prince was a loyal adherent to the Paramount 
Power; which was expressed on many occasions, both in. 
‘gehierous services and by example, 
































THE RESTORATION OF RHEIMS CATHEDRAL, 
BRITISH EMPIRE FUND 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., will preside at the lecture to 
be given in the Gallery of the Institute on Thursday, 
16th November, at 8.30 pam., by Sir Isambard Owen, 
on the Cathedral of Rheims, illustrated by lantern slides, 

“The Gallery is being lent for the occasion, and a 
collection will be made on behalf of the British Empire 
Fund towards the restoration of the Cathedral, 

‘The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
is giving its help in organising the appeu}, as it approves 
the lings on which the fepatrs will be carried out by 
the French Government, which has offered to place a 
table in that portion of the church reconstructed by 
the offerings of our people as a memorial to our soldiers 
‘and a tribute of affection for France. ‘The patron of the 
fund is H.M, Queen Alexandra, the President is the 
Duke of Portland, the Chairman the Lord Mayor of 
London, and amongst the Vice-Presidents are the 
French Ambassador in London and the British 
Ambassador in Paris. 


VENTILATION AND ATMOSPHERE OF 
FACTORIES 

Professor Leonard Hill, M.D., F.R.S,, will give one of 
the Chadwick Public Lectures in the large gallery of the 
Institute, on “ Ventilation and Atmosphere in Factories 
and Workshops,” on Thursday, 26 October, at 8 p.m, 
‘Sir William Collins, K.C.V.0,, M.D., will preside, 
‘Admission will be free 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 
‘Mr, John Partridge, F.S.Arc., F.S.L, of Bank 
Chambers, Richmond, has been elected President of 
the Society of Architects in succession to Mr. B, J. 
Sadgroce [F.]. 
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Sessional Meetings, 
1922-23 


M., EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISH STATED, 





Monpays—ar 8 
1922, 
Nov. 6—Ixavourat Mexnine : 
DRESS, at 8.30 p.m, 
Now, 20—General Meeting : Iutustnarine Ew 
GINEERING IN RELATION To AncitTeCTURE, 
By Lawrence M. Tye, 
* 4-—Business Meeting : “Election of Members, 
Dec, 18.—General Meeting : ‘THe Law ov Buttpino 
Ovrsips Loxpon. By A. N. C, Shelley, 
MAOrxon,, BCL of HM. Ministry: of 
Health, 


Paesipent's Ap- 











1923. 
Jar” 8.—Bosiness Mecting : Election of Members. 
Jan. 22.—General Meeting : ‘Tue Loxpon County 
Hatt. By Ralph Knott (i), and. W. 
Riley, RBA. [F), 
Awako ov Prazes axp Stupevrairs, 
Feb. 5-—Puisioent's Appuess 10 Stuvests, at 8.30, 
PRESENTATION OF Prizes. 
Feb. 19-—General Meeting: Ancirrectune 





AND 





Axcuiteers i Ixpia. By H. V, Lan 
chester [F.]. 
Mar, 5,—Special and Business Meetings : Election of 


Royal Gold Medallist ; Election of Mem- 


bers, 

Mar. 19.—Gereral Meeting: ‘Te Havoweasyrrus 
Housino Sciam. By G. E, S, Streatfeild, 
O.B.E., DS.O, [F). 

Apr. 9.—General Meeting : “Ts Ancurecrunr or 
Provinciat, Fuaxct. By Henry M, Fletcher, 
M.A.Cantab, [F'], 

Apr. 23-—General Meeting: ‘Tim Lerenarure ov 
Ancurrecrons, "By William. G, Newton, 

M.C,, M.A.Oxon. [4.). 

ANNUAL GENERAL Mustine, 

General Meeting: Tkabrtion axv Onrat- 

NALITY IN ITALIAN Renaissance Ancitric. 

Tune. By Geoffry Seott, 

June 11—Business Meeting : Election of Council and 
Standing Committees ; Election of Mem- 
bers. 

June 25.—Puesescrarion oF Tae RovaL 
at 8.30, 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ARCHITECTURE 
Ithas been found necessary to postpone until further 
notice the Exhibition of British Architecture, which was 
to have been opened on 1 November, in the Galleries of 
the Royal Institute, Tan MacAutster, 
‘Secretary RBA. 
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ARCHITECTS! FEES FOR ABANDONED 
HOUSING WORK 

‘The Council of the Institute have appointed Messrs, 
HT. Buckland, Francis Jones and Herbert A, Welch 
to form a tribunal, whose duty it will be to examine all 
applications received by the R.LB.A, from Housing 
Architects under the provisions of Clause E (4) cf 
G.HLM. 61, and to act generally on behalf of the 
R.LB.A, upon this matter. It will be remembered that 
ntlemen represented the R.LB.A, during 
the negotiations which resulted in the issue of G.H.M, 
6, and it is regarded as fortunate that they are able 
again to serve the R.L.B.A. and the profession, 

Tt has been decided to charge a nominal fee of two 
guineas to all architects who desire the support of the 
ALBA. ‘The funds thus obtained will be devoted en. 
titely to the expenses in connection with the Tribunal, 
All housing architects from whom applications. have 

n received to date have been notifed of this; and 
those who wish for support but have not yet applied 
should do so without delay, ax a speedy settlement of all 
accounts is no ‘ipated. 

















HOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
RBA, SPECIAL WAR EXAMINATION 

‘The Special War Examination will be held, for the last 
time, from 14 to x5 December 1922, ‘Testimonies of study, 
forms of application, etc,, should be submitted by 4 No- 
vember next, 

Examination centres will be announced in due course, 

Relegated candidates will be required to, take the ondic 
‘ary examinations of the Royal Institute if they desire to. 
‘qualify for the Associateship, 

Evenany J, Havens, 
‘Secretary, Board of Architectural Education, 


RLB.A. ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS 
Owing to Mr. C. $. White, of the Architectural Associs= 
tion School of Architecture, being unable to, take up his 
R-LB.A. Archibald Dawnay Scholarship, a fresh Awacd 
has beent made in favour of Mr, C, H. Hutton, of the Lives= 
eal Univesity School of Architect a 
jiihe Scholarship, which is £25 per year for two years 
valus, is intended 26 font the Say of altanend eae 


Evmanp J. Hayses, 
Secretary, Board of Architectural Education 











PAST QUESTIONS 


late ad Final (nd Special 
: ished in pamper fr an 
ar ne obtained atthe Royal Institute, price 1a; Of. (exchsive 





in cttdidats will ind the atudy of paus questions 
in preparing for the examinations, 


Erg J. Hare, 
Scentary, Bound drilled duston, 


reat help 
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Competitions 
OLD CRANLEIGHAN SOCIETY CRICKET 
PAVILION COMPETITION. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 
th Architects must not take part in the above com- 
ition, because the conditions are pt in accordance 


Wwith the published Regulations of the Royal Institute 
for Architectural Competitions. 


Taw MacAisran, Secretary. 











COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR MONUMENT TO 
‘AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND SOLDIERS 
‘TO BE ERECTED AT PORT SAID, EGYPT. 

Designs for # monument to be erected at Port Sid, Faypr 
apt ay of ies f ths Atul New, Zs 

Zorces who fell in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria during the years 
Tolb, 1or7 and 1918, ore invited by the Australian Departipent 
Of Defence, acting forthe Commonyeath Government and the 
Feprenetaives the Forces ed, Design 
of acuiptors and architects of British nationality 
evident in Australia or New Zealand, and Australlan and New 
Zealand seulptors and atchitects residing in other countries. A 
Statue or group of eetuary in marble oF bronze, with sranite 
for the |, oF un approved hardstone, will form the main 
fear fe frum, he ea 
comporition xculprure typifying both Australian and New Zea- 
find horsemen, Its character otherwise willbe left co the de- 
tiger cl design or model mun be aceompanied «sealed 
‘hntge envelope containing the name and address of the author 
hpether with w declaration thatthe design or model isthe per~ 
onal work of the competitor, oe joint competitors, und thatthe 
“Gruwinge or models have been prepared under his o¢ thle own 
Supervision, ‘he cont of the monument is to be limited to 
ey OL which {c7.s90 4 to be alloented 0 sculpture and 






neatly 

















00 18 to be allocated to the pedestal, base, and steps. De~ 
igs must be delivered, (ree of all charges, to the Secretary, 
Department of Defense, Melbourne, Victoria, on or before 
oon on Saturday, 31 March 193 "Premio 250 guinea 
Too kuirear, and Bly guineas, respectively, will be paid for th 
Ain plned frst, hecond and third inorder of mest by the 
Se Pia Oe ne Dogarioes of Daterce, Mae: 
‘General Sir, ‘Talbot Hobe (architect), G. VF. Manny Esa 
Director of the National Art Gallery, Sydney, and G. Sydney 
Jones, Eaq., ALR.LBAA, (architect), he award of the asseasors 
wil be binding on all conegzned "The desu placed frat wil 
Become the property of the Commonvvealth Governmen 
ther particulars, including the conditions of the competition in 
{ul lan and phowographs of the sie of te ‘n= 
ent, and 9 sketch offs surroundings, may be had on applic 
tion at the office of the High Commuisloner for Australi, 
‘Ausralia House, Strand, W.C. 





























{In the Report of the International Conference of Archi« 
tects at Brussels, published in the last number of the 
fOURNAL, it was stated that an official representative from 
usin Was present. Mr, Cuypers weites that Mr, Biker, 
formerly of Petrograd, and now living at Wiesbaden, spoke 
only as representing his friends in Russia, but that Russia 
eas not officially represented, Mr, Biker will be remem 
ered by many English friends as the representative of 
Russia at previous conferences 








Notices 


‘Phe following applicdtions for Election have been 
received. Notice of any objection or other communica 
tion respecting, the Candidates must be sent to the 
Secretary for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 
6th November, 1923. 





AS FELLOWS (15), 
Avent: Wim Howey, M.C. [A. 1909], 4 Gray's Inn 
‘Square, W.C.t ; 60 Halland Park, W. 





Bornwett.: ows Fonts (A. rots], Union Building, The 


‘Bund, Shanghai, China, 
Cauzow’s' Cin es, poe) 47 Havelock Rod, Hae 
frie Devonire Roo Bahl: 74 London ond, St. 
Canes Joie Laue [4 895) St, Cli, Ctywood Row, 
ing’s Lynn, 
Couns: Hixny Ricwano [A. 1921), Elgar House, (3 
Walls, Chester. ie 
Davin Waitin [4, 1998], Standard Build 
Bombay, India, 
lunathi. (4. 1906), Bunk Chambery, Kt 
tering’? 23 Station Road, Kettering, 
PIS.A(Seot) (a. 1883), 


Manion: Thomas Ponves, F.S.1 
43, York Place, Edinburgh, 
Minpiieron : Ontanvo [. 1893), 55 Lattimore Road, St- 
‘Albans ; Chequers Hill, Flamstend, near Durytable. 
Ruy :” Wintiaw Fuovey (A. 1906), ‘25 Honetair Street 
























Leicester ; Whitethorne, Evington Line, Leicester. 
Ryne! D College Street, West 
‘minster, S.W. Onalande Chose, Weve 





Suoxts Nijor Ener Wittas Gronor, CIE.) BS 
‘SAGES. (4. s021), Royal Engineers Otic, Bulford Caray 
Silisbiry Pain {Phe Moune, Bart Harahan, Salisbury 

Sovrans Chane Geooes (A vost], 15 South Tay Street, 
Dundee ¢ Easterbanky Harohil, Bunce, 

Smurpyon s Cuasn (A, 1g9t}, Alliance Chambers, Horseair 
Street, Lelcenter "The! Brackley,” ‘Knighion. ond, 
Laeester, 

“tasnin  Eora Jou [ 2 Ree 
pene Street, SV 








}, Carlton Chambers, 
12 Harppstead Way, NW. 


[AS ASSOCIATES (14) 
Auixaxpen | Waurin [S. t922—Special War Exemption], 74 
‘Naveking Rond, Get nding a 
“Aum: Caries Wituias [Special War Examination), 0/0 
‘Arihur We Lewis Eat’ Pvenent, Nowinghan 

‘ib Manilow Netnghar, 
Anais’ tote Rowiay special Wak Exainain], 16 
Trondon Stace, We, Winloor, Ont Canad 
Asti hie Masses, ACCA” (Special War Banas 
Min), Royal Calege oC Arr Sasi Rermogeon, SW, 
Hwan fond Hammersmith 
Benny! Gnas Howay (peciat War Examination], New 
juare, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.a; 22 Birdhurst Road, 
ndsporth, S¥a8. 
Barium: Wititast (Special Examination), 78 Park Drive 
‘South, Whine, Clngow, 
naar "Wager Fite (pci War Eamon, 59 
om Sees Gloucester 
‘Bait: Watiast Airimin Cussroup [Special Examination), 73 
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yrs = Cranas Dovemie [Special War Examination), 168 

igh Rood, Leston, Ett z 

lost ; Less Jou [Special War Examination}, ge Wood 

Wide Hod, Wood Ciera, Nox ae 

oy: Sat. Lasiar Gronos [Special Wor Exarnination}, 

ty Tufnell Patk Rend, Hollowey, N7. 

Reesyoxe; Chanes Nicolson [Special War Examination), 
on Adeaide Road, NAW. 

Buasyor: Wsigxen (Special War Examination), 92 Falkner 
Shree, Liverpook 

viseg Jour! Wassgek, MC [Special Wer Faminato, 
rhe Oillands, Acacia Grove, New Nfaiea, Surrey. 

Huo ¢ Rave Lestan [Special Wer Examination], Aimtenwood 
Hane ant Serer Dela H 

Buaneuey'= Tost [Speeal Wi ion}, ‘Town Hall, 
Tewnbary 1 Orchard street Savile Tov, Dera 

Boog” Ain Vig peel War Burin 8 Oe 

mea pena, Menem Ren, Foret Ha SE 

lox “Hava Ewait [Special War'Bsarnanation).s4 Pollan 
set: fos fopecal War Exaiatioo}, i 

far Examination), Royal Trsurance 
D None Reh Joe Stet. Livro! 31 per 


Bw 





Br 






































Duke Street, Radney 

aya Rar AE pec Wiss Besenpatin, “Han 
‘er Hou" Tennyson ton, Beds, 

Rhone Jones Stawane (Speci! War Examination], 36 
Bruce Road, Bow, Es 

Hivos: Cone iat (Special War Esuiowtion}, 49 


{Whitechapel 1 
vow Arran Jon 






wows | Watran (Special War Exon 
‘Horley, Surrey. 
Berge RTE [Foal Exam 





tion), 34 Priory Street, 





aa Consents Jason Autxanoan Katzen {Special War 
‘Eeimainadon), 165 South Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E.24. 

Cauay: Wavtin Humnany [Special War Examination), 3 
pices Ron, Tunbridge Wels 

Corgn Gponce’ Bamruast [Specal War Examination), 17 








‘Quegn Anne's Gate, SW; 24 Craigton Road, Ethan, 
S.Eo, 
Cameniance: Wits (Special War Examination}, 26 Cam 





c stant Mact00 [Special Wr Haamloation) 
cwhotar: Ataxia Mac 100 ar Examioation, 
i 1y Euston Grove, Birkenhead, 

Crack : Jour [Special War Examination], 104 Vietoria Sereet, 


‘Westminster, S.W. 
Special War Exemption}, 10 Gull 








Cramn © Stoney (5S, 

ford Place, Isloomsbvary, W.C. 

Comgra: Ents, Havou (Special, War Examination), 
. Cambrian View, Chester, 

Cexgtay's Gunhox, Harn [Specil War Examination}, 75 


Street, SW, anes ; 
june, ar Esamination}, 
‘Avenue, Dewsbury, Yorks, 

‘War Examination}, Grove 

Cottage, Bell's Til, High Bornet, Herts. 

Easrwoo : Geoncs [Special War Examination], 60 
King Street, Manchester, 

Hoare: Frask Watts [Special War Examination}, 5 Chureh 
‘Street, Paignton; South Devon. 

anes Ince (Special War Esatsination}, ‘The Ol! Rectory, 
‘Cublington, Pucks 

Fame: Anmivm Cec 
ond Street, Bath, 

Vanutea : Ancitnaty Vicrou [Special War Examination), 102 
"The Ridgeway, Wimbledon, 5.V.49, 
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Diner: Atwyy, Rox 5 








"|Special War Examination), 18 New 








Puscis: Cron! Wiuase ( 
SSvcepake Road, Harpe wo, 
ar Examination}, § Vaughan Road, 


Special War Bsamsinaton}, 46 Carter Steet, 


Ganp.s Gerona Gynt Sie Wg Rua] Town a 
‘Chambers, Bromagrove ¢ larlboro’ Avene, 


Bromsgrove 

Groce Conan Ea (Special War Esaminaion), 23 Caro- 
line Street, Eaton ‘Terrace, S.W.2. 

Grinen: Faasmoz Nowno)t! [Final Examination), Indian 


Cent ge el Se Mon 38 

base ae Specie Wer Bexmisnion), 

‘Eastwood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 

Guvggns, LavwronnRagsiond. (Special Wat Examination). 
* Macs-y-coed,"" 1, Briton wae 

Gi [Special War, leretarr ss Place, 

" einurgh | 113 Dalth Road, Edinary 

Goxsron : Eowann Leste [Final Heamination), Alpenrose, 
Kidmore, Reading. 

Hani: Hennnier Janes Seca W ‘Wa Examination), 52 Paulton 

esata Rin Hon ha 


Moin Aue [bps Wa s Exaioation) 3 Slvr 
Street, Lincoln ; Branston, near L 


Howton! I Wie Examination, 
‘rosker's Par, el ce el nf seagate 


Hicxay: Parnex. ial War al "Bunter 
‘Houise,"” Whitehall Road, Grays, Ease 
Vornan s ‘ag Ricuann {Vinal Esaiioation}, 68 Cambridge 

‘Terrace, Hyde Park, Was 
Hour’ Wetter fmomaice Caria, MC. War 
Iter’s Acre, 


xuminon} 39! Dahopeste, Ca 
ee ee gpa Wer Taminatin, 20 Baker Ron, 


Honwooe : Jane 

0. 

Howeers ian Cori pedal War cae 1 Ager 
hicen's Drive, 

Homma: Giana wan Specal Wat Bxsgation) 
‘Peasant Stile, Newmharn-on-Severn, Gloucestershire. 
Hoones : Eucavon Karinauny Donorny (Final Examination), 

SS Moreton Street, SW.t, 

Jagnowont Asin font Atsaaosoen [Special War Exam 
ation), PWD. Secretaria Bombs, aed 
Janvis: Hanoty Eooax a Theaainaion J, Not 

Thingy, Oxtnd Rosd. Banu 
Juexsons : Con al 1 examination), a0 Care 
ne Rone, Rautaston, Birmingham. 
Jon's Laws {Special War Examination), Llantrithyd, near 
Cowbrid lain. 
Jonssax © Wilttast Anriicn [Special War Examination], 32 
rantwood ‘Terrace, Morton, Manicheater 
Jon > ‘Tomas Ew, [Special War Examination), ‘Ter= 
fyn,"" Pot wie, North Wales, 
gam {Special War Bxamination)) § Laveri= 
mare Square, ey, tags Park, 5] } 
Krsoaut : Hants C. [Special War nination), ‘The 
ies, Onset 


Kenny : Coury ‘re een ‘War Examination), 13 Carl 


ton Road, East Sheen, 
Kuusoer Hey Caton [Special War Examination 16 
39 Merton Roa, Bootle, 


Tord” Set. Liverponl 
King?" Gagnon Eowann {Special War Raanination), Forest 
Ticws Porat Reds Necinghens = 
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Xoo: gowns Speci War ementon)Libery Bull- 
oa oars Seen eee 
tea aren Chee ea 
‘amore Hn (Special War Examination). 36 
Honll Noads Highbury, a 
Lavencoe: Grrrncor Wismarse, Mancanst, B 
Taurinaton), 22 Gayton Rona, Harrow-on-the-1il 
Laomoer Grou Veron (Spee Wor Fauna, 262 
‘Cavendh ond, Hales, SW. 12. 
ave Hao Alam nie (Speci Wa anna 
ond, 99 Monipetier Road, 
Lone ieee Cramelaton [Spiel Wee Braminnie, 
to Maple Grove, Prestwich, Machertr- 
Lasspee Davin. Anitn [Special War Examination], 168 
"Tempe Rove, Birmingham 
MeDonalo : Inns Romar Axcus (Special Wer Examina- 
Rionh 8 Have Darn Roa, Jarrow-onet¥ne. 
Mester; Nouns Macuvon Greil Weg Examination) 
‘Linch’ Chanbers, High Strect, Dumbarton 39 
Teventord Plce, Dumberer 
ents Ate Sc Wr i" Vln 
Milk! Durvcent Rond; Cortrphine, Edinb 
Moaimgn 2 Buss Gronor Lawes (5 
"a Srmbope Gardens South Re 
Mant: fours Gum {Specal War Examination}, 3 Osborne 
Pod nea ! 
eacin © Kicoare Syuctay [Special Wer Examination), 38 
feet Sree Ve y 
Muuatime: Cinnun Weta (Special War Examination) 0 
isa, Clark und Monroy, Seetbams, Dacingtn, 
Mueata' Jowm Sowenny (Special War Exansiation], 28 
Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate, W's- 
Movry Wituin Srasuay (Specal War Examination), 95 
Craven Siren, Ching Crowe WiC 
Mooot His Lise, PASI [Special War Exar 
Winton Steet Rode, tle of Wight, 
ae Ai pil War Beamon), Knowle 
moles incl 
Newgoatt Anrinn ‘Thome [Speci War Bxaminasion), 6 
Fei aa Talend fas Nourenge 
Noni Cue (Spe We Hoan s2 OM Ha 
Norte Sano Seu (Spoil War Bs 57 Hal 
sort Eien dso [Special War Examination), 57 
dy Noteingbams — 
OrConnom :Ebwans Downe (Specie! War Ramin} 
Recor Malina Lacaes : 











ri 















ion) 


























Pots Bane Chaniee RaNbue (Special War Examination), 32 

‘iaeden Ronds Newport, Mone Ms 

ast Resin fopeest War Eeanioaton), 7 Beech 
ene, Gatley, 

Pain Joe igo {special War Examioation}, 34 Bed 





inate Sones Rosa {peclal War Esamination}, 6 Hans 

‘hill Rud, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Pours Chia Wika [Special War Kxamihton, 
‘uke House, Doreheste 

Parsenauy = Hanoi Wi 
Suttard See, ge Lane hak 

un ey Giana (Spel Wer Keaminaton), 
lands,” len View Road Burnley. 

Rars Doxatss Cassexor (Special War Examination], 217 


Union Street, Aberdeen, 
Yar Examination}, 14 Beresford 


ahve Sicilia 
* fons) Fastientcx [Special War Examination), Bren~ 
rend a0 Fields Rondy Newport Mon. 

















Reto : ALexoen Sisox [Final Examination], 22 Clifton 
ond, Aberdeen. 

Rucianos: Francis Avousres, M.A.Oxan [5 
Hhon}, 60 ‘Tatton Street; Westminster, 3. 

Rwwoeut.? Witany Broce (Special War Exarioation), 79 
"Victoria Avenue Ny Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 

Ritay ; Hennewr Grosce [Special War Examination}, Foxson, 

tacewenre, 

Wituast June [Special War Examination}, 168 Stow 

oot, Nevers Alone = 

_ Das Sons Aizen [Special Wor amination) 


nshes, Inverness. 
Vinivuet (Final Examination), x6 Gordon Square, 


Jal Fxamina: 





















Freon Jou [Final Examination), Neseliff, 54 
Sitrect, Adlestone, Sure 
Score Hug Aunasnes (Spectl War Examioaton), (4 
“Gloucester Terruce, Hyde Park W 
unre ae pei {War Rusminaion} Glee> 
hove, Freshly eae Liverpool. 
Suanman’s auc Havwann [Special War Examination), 35 Lon= 
Sean Set Nt Ws B ; 
Suewinis Lion Ensiese [Special Wer Examination], 34 
Bedford Square, WC. 
Suara: lontk Sere (Snedat Wus Esumintion), 50 
Sa eka son, Oy 
ruts Love [Spectal War Hsaripaton), " Orby 
ee Ge ec We Hasna F 
saan Cuca. Grown (Special War Examietion}43 Fait 
field Road, Winchester. hin 


= Flynt JAMES War Examination], 
Grin Sse se out, Dac 
Svanes = HowAno Davy (Final Boel jon], ‘The Heath,” 
2 Holford Road, Hampstead, NAW. 
Soruine= Staxtay Hour (8 
‘more Road, Petersfield, 
‘Towne: Chaauts Poor Tse | War Examination 
‘errace, Newesstle-an' 
wot aa paca War fixammination}, School~ 
Pevmnan? WILLIAM RICHARD Pepe W War Examination], 106 
Pembroke Hon Seven Ri 
‘Toms: Bracgpast Hiny [Spech 
Street, S.Watt 
Vowxnaow :  Faxemc Eowann (8 
37 Ferabank Avenue, Sudbury Hil, South Haro, 
‘tuody s Ronurr Jaane, M.A., Crojx de Guerre [Special 
far Examination), +4 Gray's tnn Square, W.C.x, 
Vinvgoam Wuuiiaw Labour [Special War Exaninaton), 3 
‘Granville Avenue, Forest Hall, Northumberland, 
Wanrracen : Gronoe [Special War Examination), 11 London 
“Terrace, Blackburn. 
Wun 2 Henan Covtam Special War Examination), 43, 
‘Milwon Street, Nelioo, Lancy. 
Wrusiorr: Sraxtsy Joins (Special Wat Examination}, HLM. 
(Office of Woods, etc., 1 Whitehall, S.\W.1. 
Wasox: Wer Baio, 
‘9 Addison Mansions, Kensington, 
Wastape! Monit Teese (Speci Wit Examination), 4 
‘Manor Lane, Lae, S.Est3 
Worse Wiaaat Wats Special Wor Exaii- 
ion}, 197 Bast Dulwich Grove, 5-b-22. 
Yares: Cianos Wirutast (Special War Examination], 34 
Gayner Road, Filton, Bristol, 
Youxe? Join Kesve [Special War Examination}, 4 Grant 
Road, Wealdstone, 


oral: Toss [Spedal War Examination). § Church 
Street, Burslem, Staffs. 
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cil War Examination], 2 Tile 


105, 









Wer tamination), 72 Orbe 
War Esanination], 
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: AS HON ASSOCIATES (2). 2 PaRrvensite. 

lenge: Eowan, 15 Queen Ames Gate, Wertninter,  ANOGATE yomg: emp it morte cpt, Gs 
SW. arrangement with another wishing to 

Kayser: MA, ESA, PSAScon, ‘aWod pale 6 EN permet lee 7 igen, 





‘Conmas 
PltHlue: Sree Pate. Of Line LEDC Prestenead Gn, marta Richa pelea <3 
the inh Archaolngial Aociaton, Allerisioa Gout, Seantary RUBA™ p Chess Sint, Landon War in 


ARIBALA compen exrcary nding guns, we 


AS HON, CORRESPONDING MEMBERS (9) Eggs arent In ante ka sod pec 








Ansara : Euotaan, Director of the Tesching of Constraction, TaN 23 sje Sesntary ROA 9 Comal Steak Wik 
Huon Dove at Pet Atami New Yor USAC now 

annem Tot Par Avenue, New Yorks HAY, BARODA AND CENTRAL INDIA RAILWAY. 
Bor: Prafoare Wasuane Ditector of the Deparment of 


“Architecture; Manachusstes tewttute of Teckoology, 99 
Boylston Street, Bovton, Mass, USA. 

‘Googe » Hexrnan Grosvaxon, 2 West Forty-seventh Street, 

Haspics Mowat Royal Go Medalist 1903, 52 Vande fmse 
tilt Avent, New York, USA. ae 4 ae: 

Hanno Ens, Grand Bx de Rome 190423 Roe Joo, 





Kolar’ De Ay Profesor of Architecture tthe Tokio Usi- wun Sean met a cle poy 

pease dina = Eee sisrwoata fiche werk 
srs Chanter Av 101 Park Avenuc, New York, USA. 

Srevins: Guaitat, Director of the Arserican School at Rome Gai ay tall be alot 30 yours of age, aid lng for 


prea Vows tel 

















PALMEM AND TRITTON. 
, baat 
Members’ Column ye 
APPOINTMENTS WANTED, 
BE aarp age hr terme nan ommmncomentt Beneosy is ARLBA,, with Wert-end and Seaiehee, un 9 
snot mat 68 alivenat the dior end borers Yate gegen Sle 
seme thf and avn Where anoayesity it dered, fence, ce mui cane to “gua gies cate wth with 
RLDA., 9 Copdult Street, Wor, a Sage 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS Armour? eq shad Uy Ute Reine. Arce to 
b - ne eRe ast EY eu 
itz urgopas Vr tok up the Mastership of te Camda cl Dog aye: (AEA stan wepors 
sat i ute ee alert Sel Arete: Sty uta ree abe aecated 
"ae haha huis OES y RA DAs ton warn eee eet 


fom Ballged Row, WE. to Featherstone Beating, Holborn, 


Canes 9 gan Set ea 
Ma WA’ Lous Acuus is Soe pestning at Totland May, tale « (om, al aurweyss enceeiie. “ADUTy Box SON" ee Seeery 
cot Wht sd woe te Yo 0 in enhanc tn td ; 














SOEs RAG eecinee SPS | AALS ge ie roped hd eps 
sieikenene weer wi el 
Messe rence To0es son a nuncax. Marlatt iba abe ge 
i phn Tay a Hyg peel De Bel wt Assootare fn ithpataaeat exe hte varied @3 olan 
iA an Raty Fa Repeat 8 etn tas ae a 
Situs bs knowns Sor Ivey Tu Son hina. and Ship grote an hen a 











ita ‘ouines mn 
i Arce wis on te ot dete 
Site Architecture and Surveying a ates) ‘ea inn feta cea i ing ted 


traned AAs Testa and Tapa 

Ma. J. UGH GoaDMAN, ee A rae a 
de. J- Hon Gpoonan (Me RIDA) bas ton spnied 2/ lo Scary CAA 9 Ga Se Ws 

Tithe nie M$ Stinpby Sailecods HSA. -" 











‘Arrangeents have been ad forth 0, 

(SEES etic faseetatate es 

Scormsn Axcnrreer, la practice in Edinborsh, ARLLD.A, 82 members of RIA Rapes teed a 

eee eee ernie ne cee oe 
ee rer oe * Gateraacyaeas eamernme 

FOR SALE, seine pean 

“The following clean sened fran peerarei res 
7 2 wl, ‘a t Of vee arity 
opted Kon Gee arate ies Snes (lice Regan wie ore 


fee a seis ike Sey FLA and cm 

ae 6d. sa Gove, ae EBAY 9 Const Taw MacAusres, 

Street, Wa ‘Secretary RBA, 
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